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OF GEEAT BEITAIX AND IRELAND. 

AIIXUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL .MEETING. 

TUESD.AY. J-AXr.ARY 25th. 1927. 

Held .\t 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake, M.A.. Pic^t'IcnJ. in the Chair. 

The Mimites of the hist .\nniial General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Pre.sident apjiointed 5Ii>s Hcrhah and Capt. L. Mh G. M.alcolai as 
Scrutineers, and declared the ballot open. 

The Hox. Secretary read the Report of the Council for 192b, which was 
accepted. 

The Hox. Treasurer nad the Financial Report for 1926, which was also 
accepted. 

The Pee.sidext then read his Aildre.-"^ on "The Beginnings of ( 'ivilization.'' 

VOL. LVII. B 
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Jiliii'ites of l/it AmiV'iI General Aleeting. 


The SCEUTiXEEEs tlelivere- L theiT Report, and the following were declared dulv 
elected as Uflicers and (Council for 1027-df^ ; — 

P/t-h/.-,,'.— H. J. E. Peake. M.A.. E.S.A. 

T ice-Pi'i'^uh'iit^. 

. t . ( >. Blagden. M. A. 

P. E. Xewberrv. O.B.E.. M.A. 

R. W. William-son. iW..Se. 

Hon. Seeiefai'j . — E. X. Eallaize. B.A. 

Hon. Trea^nur . — ^ 

Hon. Editor. — H. J. Braiinholtz. IM.A. 


M. C. Burkitt, W.A. 

L. H. Dudley Buxton. M.A. 

L. C. G. Clarke. 

G. A. Garfitt. 

Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, Ph.D. 

H. S. Harrison. D.Sc. 

T. A. Joyce. O.B.E.. M.A. 

B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 

Miss M. A. Murray. 

C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D. 

Prof. J. L. M}Tes, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A. 


Conned. 

Prof. F. G. Parsons. F.R.C.S. 

I S. H. Ray. M.A. 

F. J. Richards, M.A. 
iirs. C. G. Seligman. 

F. C. Shrubsall, M.A., M.D. 

■■ Rev. E. W. Smith. 

I 

H. S. Stannus, M.D. 

E. Tordav. 

I 

j S. Hazzledine-Warren. F.C-l.S. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his Adilress was proposed bv 
Professor C. G. Seligm.\x and seconded by Dr. H.\ddox, who asked in the name of 
the Institute that the President would allow it to be published in the Institute’s 
Journal, and this was carried by acclamation. 

The Institute then adjourned. 


' Tempoiarily vacant. Di F C Shiubsall was .subsequently appointed Actmc Hon 
Treasurer by the Council. 
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Keport of Contn il for the year 1926. 


REPOET OF THE OOUNCTL FoR THE YEAR 1926. 

i)uEiX(.r the year 1926. the work of the Institute has shown marked .signs of increase 
in volume, owing in part to the greater interest in Anthropology taken by the general 
public, and in part to the improvement in publications and in the greater facilities 
for the u.'^e of the Library which have lieen made po.ssibIe by the additional space 
at the Institute's disposal in the House, and especiallv by the generous financial 
assistance received from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund.’ 

The increase in the number of Fellows is steadily maintained. The net figures 
show an advance over those of last rear. The gross figure, it is true, shows a decrease 
of 2 in the elections of Ordinary Fellows, but. had it not been for an accidental delay 
in the receipt of several nominations, which nece.ssitated the postponement of election 
until after the period for which the figures are made up. the total number of Ordinary 
Fellows elected would also have shown a large increase. F’inaucially, as will be seen 
from the Treasurer's Report, the position of the Institute is sound. 

The number of Fellows, and the corresponding figures for 1925 are as follows ; — 


— 

Total, 

Jan. 1st, 1926. 

1 Loss by death 
or resignation. 

1 

1 

Since 

elected. 

I Total, 

Jan. Ist, 1927. 

1 

Honotary Fellows 

36 

1 

2 

37 

Local Correspondents 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

Dtdnct Ordiniiry Fdl'jiei 

•> 

— lb 

j 


16 

Affiliated Societies 

4 

— 

— 

1 ' 

Ordinary- Fellows : — 

Compounding ... 

47 

1 

1 

1 


1 

i 

1 

4.3 

Subscribing 

... 

; 

57 

i 597 


— 

1 — 

— 

I 


660 

! 20 

59 

699 


Although an obituary notice of .Sir 'William Ridgeway has appeared in Man, 
the Council cannot refrain from an additional expression here of its deep regret 
at his death. The loss of Sir “William Ridgeway's whole-hearted devotion to the 


’ By a typographical error, the amount of the grant received was given erroneously in last 
year's Report as §175.000. It should have been §17,500. 
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Btport of iht ('ounctl for the jutr iy26. 


cause of antkropolouical science, and his single-minded support of the Institute on 
every possible occasion, will long he depdored. 


Premises. 

The tenancy by the Eugenic.s Education Societv of an up)p)er floor of the premises 
terminated in September last. The rooms then vacated have not been let since that 
date, nor is it felt desirable for the piresent to seek a new tenant. The tinancial 
situation warrants the Council in reserving piart of the .space vacated for the increased 
work of the Institute. Rooms are recpiired for storing photographs and lantern 
slides, one is in use as an additional reading-room ami .smaller lecture-room, while the 
hospjitality of another has been extended to the Folklore Society for secretarial 
work. The Biiti'h Psychological Society and the British Philosophical Society have 
met at the Institute during the past year. 


The Hot'.siX(; Fund. 

A further appeal to Fellows to meet the deficit of on the Housing Account 
was i.ssued in the course of the year. Up to the pre.sent a .sum of £P3b 18.s. has been 
received. The Council hopes that Fellows will make an effort to wipe off the balance 
of the ilebt on this account. 


FrBLIC-tTIOX.s. 

Two parts of the Joiin>a}. vol. Iv (ii) and vol. Ivi (i). and twelve monthly part.s 
of Jiu/u have been is.sued during the year. Office sales of the Jo’irnal have realized 
.tlifl for vol. Iv. (ii) and £144 for vol. Ivi (i), a.s against £9fi and £12.5 for the cor- 
re.spionding pmrts of the preceding year. Subscriptions to, and sales of, Man receiveil 
in the office realized £320 T.s. in 1926. as against £296 .Is. Sd. in 1925. A reference 
to the Balance Sheet will show, however, that cvhen the suhscription.s passing through 
the Bank are added, the total receipts for Man were £515 6.s. Iltd.. as against £468 in 
1925. and the e.xpcnditure £478 3v. lid., so that thi.s puiblication mav now be re- 
garded a.s ''elf-sujiporting. Several double numbers were issucil in the course of 
the year, and will continue to be is.sued in future when the amount of material in 
hand iu>tities this course. It may lie said, however, that, as a general rule, there is a 
great deal more material in hand than can he published without unreasonable delay 
uhile remains at its present size, and M'hilc a double number can he published 
only iiitermittentlv. 

The Ifutiai' Antiqiinn/ continues to be published under the authoritv of the 
< ouncil as one of the publications of the Institute. The Council records with dee]) 
ri'gret the death of Hr. S. M. Eilwanles. one of the Eilitors. on Januarv Lst. No 
^ui re"or ha' yet been ajipointed. 



Report of the Council for the year 1926. 


“ Occasional Publications."—///// Fiyareiy of Enyhinil ,hy V\ . M. Flinders Petrie, 
ha.'' been published during the vear as aii Occasional Publication, and the Founcil 
ha.s accepted for publication during the coming year Part ii of Mr. H. Frankfort’s 
Stiiilici i/1 Ea/'hj Potierfi of tJu' Xeor Ea'~l.^ ami a monograph, by Professor F. F. Par.'On.s, 
oil Sfuo/i Skulls. 

l.,vrRA SPEL.MAN Eoi KEFELLER GrANT. 

The second instalment of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Grant ha.s been 
received. The Council has now finally decided upon the allocation of the annua) 
amount receivable in a certain proportion to the Librarian's salary, expenditure on 
the Joiirnnl and other publications of the Institute, and the Librarv. 


Library. 

Since January 1st. 1926. 3Sb volumes and 1 in pamphlets, not counting periodicals 
and sets of periodicals, have been adiled to the Library. Of these. 272 were bound 
volumes. Gifts and review copies account for 155 works, the remaining 230 having 
been pitrchased out of the grant from the Carnegie Cnited Kingdom Trust. 

Some 370 volmnes were bound, of which number 310 volmues represent parts of 
series of periodicals not previously bound. The cost of binding these was defrayed 
from the grant received from the Carnegie Trustees and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Grant. The large collection of sets of British and foreign periodicals is 
an almost unique treasure-house of original material, and one of the most valuable 
assets of the Library. Through binding these works become available for reference 
on the shelves and for borrowing, thus greatly enhancing the utility of the collection. 
A start has also been made at selecting and binding together articles on anthro- 
pological and allied subjects from bulky volumes of miscellaneous transactions, so 
that the interesting papers in these become more readily accessible. 

Another valuable asset is the collection of pamphlets and reprints sent from time 
to time by the authors. The-^e have now been sorted and catalogued both under 
authors and subjects. A certain number have been bound, and the rest have been 
arranged in convenient box-blesand placed upon the shelves, where they are available 
to Fellows for reference. 

Six hundred works were borrowed during the year by 86 Fellows, and 43 were 
issued through the Central Library for Students. 

Eight new periodicals were added to the list of e.xchanges. complete sets of the 
J f 1/1 re.ssxh rift fiir die Vm-ijescJikhtc der sdclmch-thuringischen Lander, Xada, Prd- 
historische Zntschrift, Staruiar, and ScJdesiens Vorzeit being obtained in this wav. 

Articles in current periodicals have been catalogued under subjects, and authors’ 
cards on the plan of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature have also 
been prepared. 

1 I’ubli'-htd in June. U)27 : •• Occasional Papers." Xo. S. 
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The Librarv -was kept open on the evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays during the 
winter months, but, as no Fellows took advantage of the arrangement, the practice 
has been discontinued. 

The Librarv is peculiarly indebted to Miss Durham, who most kimlly and self- 
sacrilicinglv assisted the Librarian for four weeks, working on an average from lU a.m. 
to 7 p.m., in rearranging, checking, and renimtbering ail the books that had been 
broucflit from Great Eussell Street. Our gratitude is also due to the reviewers and 
donors of books. 

The Librarv still suffers from a lack of shelves, capable of holding the sizes of 
books most generally current, though the stringency has been temporarily relieved 
through the evacuation of shelves previously occupied by the Eugenics Education 
Societv. There is moreover no adequate accommodation for Fellows and others 
desiring to work in the Library on Saturday mornings, or at times when the Meeting 
Room is occupied. If the subject -index of periodicals is to be continued, a tiling 
cabinet is essential, and proper accommodation for the lantern slides is abo badly 
needed if this department is to function. 

Meetings. 

Fomdeeu Ordinary Meetings have been held during the year, as against 16 in 
1926, Owing to the lamented death of Sir M’illiam Ridgeway, who had been 
appointed Huxley Lecturer, the Huxley Memorial Lecture was not delivered. 

An important exhibition of Tardenoisian and other p^ygmy implements was held 
in June. 


Indian Re.search. 

Four pniblic meetings of the Indian Research Committee were held cltu-ing the 
early part of the year. The work of the Sub-Committees has been continued. 
Mr. H. J. E. Peake, on election as President of the Institute, vacated the Chair, and 
Dr. H. E. Hall was appointed in his place. 

The Mis.'ion Committee met once in 1926. and accomplished much useful work 
in bringing the Institute into closer relation with the work of the Missionary Societies. 
A programme of further meeting.s which hail been arranged was interriqited by the 
strike. 


EniNBi Rcm Branch. 

The Edinburgh Branch continues to be active under the Chairmanship) of 
t'ir Everard im Thurn. and has met regularly throughout the session. The regular 
membership, however, shows no sign of increase, nor has it been adequate to meet 
expense^. The Council is indebtefl to those Fellows who, bv additional donations, 
have helped the Branch in it^ financial difficulties. 
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Certain excavations have been earned out dnnr.e the year, but the Committee 
has not vet presented a report. 


Huxley HEiiuRiAL axd Rivers Memorial Medal.s. 

The Huxlev ilemorial Medal for the year 192b was aevarded to Sir MTii. Ridge- 
wav. F.B.A.. but as his death had taken place before the normal date of pre- 
sentation. the medal ivas handed to his heir-at-law. Two Rivens Memorial Medals 
were awarded in 1926 — one to Professor Edward Westermarck for anthropological 
work in Morocco, and one to Dr. A. P. Maudslay for archaeological work in Central 
America. 


Research Committee. 

A Special Research Committee has been appointed, of which the scope must be 
clistiuguished from that of the Research Committee already in existence for the 
discussion of matters of a technical character. The object of the newly appointed 
Committee is to organize and direct re.search in the field. As the Committee has 
only recently been appointed, it is premature to speak at length of its objects and 
methods of work. It has. however, under consideration the possibility of raising 
a fund which will be used, under the direction of the Council, for the promotion of 
research in the field in the various departments of Anthropology. 


Committee for Recording Objei t.s «)f Ethxogr.aphical Ixtere.st. 

Attention having been called to the fact that there are in private hands in this 
country a large number of ethnographical ol.ijects, aiul that there is danger that the 
record of their origin and purpose may be forgotten, a Committee has been appointed 
with the object of ascertaining whether it is possible to collect and record such 
information as i.s available. Lord (tnslow has consented to act as Chairman of this 
Committee. 


CoxtT.r.sii ).\. 

In bringing this Report to a conclusion, the Council would wish to lav emphasis 
on the increasing degree in which interest is taken by the general public in the pro- 
blems of anthropological science, and e.specially in archfeological discoverv. and to the 
wide extension of the recognition of the importance of ethnological investigation as a 
basis upon which the government and regulation of the affairs of the backward 
races of the Empire must be framed. In the recent Tmpe-rial Conference, the ]}lace of 
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applied science in the atiministration of the affairs of oiir dependeiieie.^ was recognized 
for the first time, but it at once took a place in the procep<lings conmiensurate with 
its importance. Althouiih the claims of Anthrottology in it> practical application are 
not likely to bo overlooked, as i.s shown by the Eeport of the L'nder-Secretarv of 
State for the t'olonies. on his recent journey in West Africa, much in this direction 
has still to lie done in educating public opinion. In this work the Council conffdeiitly 
hopes that the Institute may do its share in the future in an equal or even a greater 
degree than in the past. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR RO*;. 

Ul’RIXg the year the urJinary revenue ot the lu--titute ha^- iiicrea>e(l iu coii^equenee 
ot tht' accession of new Fellows, a- narrated in the Re{)Ort ot the Fouucil, while at 
the 'aiiie time Welcome grants from the f'arneeie United Kingdom Trust and from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund have enabled improvements to be 
made in the Library and the publications. In particular, the latter fund, by 
permitting the emjilovment of an Assistant Librarian, has greatlv added to the 
usefulue.s.s, tor purposes of reference, of the In.stitute's collection of books and 
periodicals, many of which are ilifiicult to consult elsewhere in this country. 

Two items of receipts, returned Income Tax and Rent received for the fiat 
let of? for a time to the Eugenics Education Society, really belong in part to previous 
years, though they could only be included in the accounts of the year of receipt. 
Of these, the rent from the flat may be regaided as nou-recurreut . as the Council has 
decided to use the rooms in the future for the purposes of the Institute itself. The 
remaining sum. by which the receipts exceed the expenditure, is due to the care 
taken in the early part of the year to limit the cost of the pmblications at a time 
when the financial position was somewhat in doubt. 

Of the publications, Man has during the year been self-supporting, even when 
allowance is made for the cost of postage which is included in the item ” stamps and 
parcels" ; the Juurnal. which constitutes one of the main activities of the Institute 
from the standpoint of the majority of the Fellows, has been improved by a grant 
voted from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, a grant which it is proposed to 
repeat in future years, while the same Fund has permitted of an increase in the 
number of occasional publications of matter less suited for inclusion in the JournaL 
but which are of great importance for the advance of Anthropologv. 

During the year a further appeal was made on behalf of the Housing Fund, and 
the amount received during the year, both before and after this appeal, viz. £130. 
has reduced the adverse balance on this account arising out of the move to the new 
premises. Approximately £100 is, however, needed before this charge on the funds 
can be extinguished, so that further contributions would be most welcome and 
would free funds for the improvement of the general amenities available for 
bellows. The thanks of the In.stitute are due to the numerous generous donors, and 
a small further effort should relieve anxieties as regards future finance. The position 
as legards any need for change on the expiration of the lease of the pre>eut premises 
is safeguarded, as can be seen from the accounts, by a redemption police which will 
produce an adequate sum by the appropriate date. 



1(1 T/ Kli 'till' lifjH'it t< T the ijtui' 1920. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL IXSTITUTE 

ACCOrXTS FOR 


REVENUE 

PAYMENTS. £ s. d. £ d. 

Ren't, Housekeepisg. &e ■M-' ~ 

‘■JorE>'AL'’ 74S 14 6 

L(ss RefunrU 1 1' 

747 > 6 

•• Maj^ ■■ 4>>4 2 S 

L‘:>' Refutui' 5 IS f 

47S 3 11 

S.4L.A.F.IES 2-39 10 2 

ADVEP.TISI^■G 9 4 0 

Si-iMPs A^■D Parcels 121 13 6 

Telephoi>-es A^-D Telegrams R3 " 10 

Pp.isting. St.ationeey, etc O'? 19 1 

Coal, Gas, and Light 3 ii 4 2 

Lcntern. etc 12 16 6 

Insckance — 

Fire and (Mher 27 1.5 5 

R'/deiiiption of Lf-a'C 198 IS 4 

226 13 9 

Sl'b-.criptions TO OTHER Societies, DreECTORiES, ETC 15 IS 10 

P.AKK Charges and Comaiission 2 9 lo 

*■ Huxley Lecture ’’ 2 IS 0 

Typewriter 11 fi 7 

Travelling 2 S 8 

Ariirror.s’ Fee-. 3 0 

suL'^iDY TO Edinburgh Branch 3 10 0 

Rivers and Hu.xley 51ed.al''. etc 14 11 6 

Sundries 15 4 6 

Bal, nil e cari'icfl foiMai’d, 31st December, 1926 l,ol 5 4 H 


£3,398 3 5- 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

TEE YEAR 1926. 


ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. £ 5. d. £ s. d. 

BALA^-CE Brought Forward, 1st January, 1926 650 13 7 

Subscriptions : — 

Current 1,132 6 0 

Arrears 64 1 U 

Advance 45 IS 2 

1,242 5 2 

Entrance Fees 61 19 0 

Sale of “Journal" 298 17 10 

Add Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller ilemorial Fund 200 0 0 

498 17 10 

Sale of “Man” 516 S 10 

Less Refunds 1 2 0 

515 6 10 

Sale of “ Huxley' Lecture ” 3 1 u 

Advertising 4 7 2 

Dividends and Interest 144 12 S 

(American Dollar Bonds) 32 16 6 

Incojie Tax Refund 56 11 8 

Eugenics Society — Rent of Flat 150 0 0 

Hire of Lecture Room 37 12 0 
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ACCOrM^ FOR 


CAPITAL 

£ d. £ s. d. 

BALA^LE Carried Forward, 31st December, 1926 T.sUo 14 3 


£7,803 14 3 


LIBRARY 

£ s, d. 

Books amd Bixdikg 453 4 4 

Tp.assekk I’EOM Salary Payments Account (Librarian’s Salary) 300 0 0 

Transfer feoji Petty Cash 5 4 8 


£738 9 0 


HOUSING 

£ s. d. 

Balance, 1923 3 ^ 

Transfer, from Special Items Payments Account 70 15 0 
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THE YEAR 192G — continued. 


ACCOUNT. 

£ 5 . 'I. t (I. 

Balance Brought Forward, Ist January, 1926 7,748 1 U 

Increase in V.alue of £Ss6 Burma Railway .Stock ; — 

\'alued oLst Deeembei, 1926. at 120 1,063 4 0 

Valued 31st December, 192.7, at 114 1,010 0 9 

— 53 3 3 

Increase in Value of £3oo Metropolitan Consolidated 3.1 

Stock — 

Valued 31st December, 1926, at 96 288 0 0 

Valued at :51st December, 192.5, at 941 283 10 0 

4 10 0 

£7.805 14 3 


ACCOUNT. 

£ £. d. 

Bal-ANCE, 1925 33 1 2 

Sale of Books o 6 0 

Ge.ant from the Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom 

Trust :5t«i 0 0 

Gr.ant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 37o 0 0 

Balance. 1926 55 1 10 


£758 9 0 


ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d. 

Donations Kto is o 

B.ALANCE, 1926 ;HI4 o 4 


£524 18 4 
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ACCOi'MS FOR 


LAURA SPELMAX ROCKEFELLER 

£ 5. d. 

TeansPEE to Libeaby Accor yt iLibrarian':! Salary. £300. Bmdmg. 


etL.. £7U' 370 o 0 

Transfee to Joceyal " iOO 0 n 

TeaN-^FEE To (JCCASIOYAL Pl'BLICATIOXS AcCOrXT .50 0 0 

Balance, 1926 79S 2 d 


£1.41S 2 4 


ANTHROPOMETRIC 


£ s. d. 

Balance, 1925 3 15 0 

B-al.cnce. 1926 3 12 0 


£7 7 0 


MISCELLANEOUS 

£ s. d. 

Balance, 1925 135 5 4 

£135 5 4 


TRIBAL 

£ s. d. 

Payment to Colonial Office d y n 

Balance, 1926 y j., 

£1 1 3 
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THE YEAR 1929 — ccjutiiuieil. 


MEMt.)i;iAL FUND ACCOUNT. 


£ 5 . d 

Balanli;. llO-j 6'JH .3 7 

I>uNatiai>’ 721 Iti I' 


£1.41S 2 4 


INSTRUMENT ACCOUNT. 

£ f/. 

Sale of iNSTErMEFris 7 7 0 


£7 7 0 


PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. 


£ 5 . d. 

Tka>;sfer froji Occ.\siox-al Public.atio>;s Accocnt 4S 1 9 

Balakce, 1926 87 3 7 


£135 5 4 


MARKINGS ACCOUNT. 


£ s. d. 
0 1.5 9 
0 5 6 

£1 1 3 


Balance, 1925 
Sales 


HAhANCK SIIKIO'l', :ilsT DKCKMIiKiJt, 
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HOUSING FUND. 


Second Ll'^T of Subscribers. 


Prof. A. R. Radclifle 
Dr. V. Christian 
Miss Collum . . 

Dr. D. Colquhoun . 

F. Coiner 

Prof. E. M. Dawkins 
Miss M. E. Durham. 
Raymond Firth 

G. A. Garfitt 
R. Goodland.. 

Dr. E. S. Hartland . 
Dr. H. A. Haviland. 
A. M. Hocart 
F. IV. Hodges 
E. H. Hunt . . 

Rev. Neville Jones . 
A. L. Jupp . . 

R. Kerr 

Dr. H. A. Krause . 
Alexander Low 
T. Lucas 


-Brown lid 
.. 2 0 0 
. . 0 5 0 

. . 1 1 0 
.. 3 3 0 

..110 
..200 
. . 1 10 
. . 3 3 o 

..220 
..22 (t 
. . 10 0 0 
. . 1 10 
.. 3 0 0 


1 1 0 


1 1 0 
1 1 0 
3 3 0 
1 1 0 


R. F. Mackay 
Dr. C. S. Myres 
Dr. T. E. Nuttall 
IV. 0. Oldman 
Prof. F. G. Parsons . . 

E. A. Parkyn 
Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby 
Routledge . . 

Ven. Archdeacon A. Shaw 
W. W. Skeat 
Rear - Admiral Boyle 
Somerville 

Dr. H. S. Stannus . . 

Miss M. L. Tildesley 
E. Torday . . 

Miss C. Wedgwood . . 

0. Giiise-Wilhams . . 

G. Udnv Yule 


£ s. d. 
3 3 0 
10 10 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
5 0 0 
1 1 0 


50 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 


.110 

.330 

.220 

.110 

.200 

.110 

.220 

£130 18 0 


VUl,. LVII. 
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PEESIDEXTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE BEGIXXIXG OF CTVILIZATIOX. 

By Haeold J. E. Peake, M.A., F.S.A. 

More than four years ago. from another presidential chair, I ventured to express 
the opinion that anthropologists, especially in this countrv, were devoting their 
attention too exclusively to problems in distant lands or in verv earlv rimesd In 
doing so I had no desire to see research into the customs of primitive tribes in any 
way diminished or to advocate the abandonment of studies on the Old Stone Age. 
I felt, however, that there were problems to be studied among the present population 
of Europe, even in our own country, which might well occupy the attention of anthro- 
pologi.sts who were precluded from studtdng simple peoples in their own lands, and 
that cultures less ancient than the palaeolithic had a claim to the attention of the 
archseologist. 

Since then there has been a tendency in some quarters to midertake intensive 
studies on a regional basis of some of the rural areas in England and Wales. This line 
of inquiry, which has not proceeded far as yet. should produce interesting and, I 
venture to think, valuable results. Up to the present few investigations on these 
lines have been attempted, but amongst these I may cite those of our Fellows 
Mr. I. C. Peate. on " The Dyfi Basin."- and Mr. Emrys Bowen, on " Anthropological 
Types and Tuberculosis,"^ as well as the study of some Cotswold villages by 
Mi.ss C. A. Simpson. 

Turning to the historical side, with which I am more familiar, I may note that 
the Paheolithic Age still has problems to be solved, and that there are remarkable 
discoveries to be made has been demonstrated by our Fellows ilr. Tiuville-Petre in 
Galilee® and Miss Garrod at Gibraltar,® but beyond these, which must necessarily be 

^ Peake. H. J. E., " The Study of Man,’’ Brit. Ass. for the Advanc. of .Sei.. Report of 
90th ileeting at Hull. 1922, p. 1.56. . 

- Peate. I. C., '' The Dyfi Basin ; a -Study in Phy-ical Antliropology and Dialect Distribution,'’ 
Join'll. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., Iv, 1925, pp. 5s tf. 

‘ Bowen. E.. '' Anthropological Type' and Tulterculosis," Brit. Ass. for the Advanc. of Sci., 
Rept)rt of Odth Meeting at Oxford, 1926. p. .39<t. 

‘ .Simpson. C. A., " Wc’chwood Village Sites," ibid., p. 394. 

s Keith. .Sir A., and Turville-Petre, F.. ” Early Man in Palestine : the recently discovered 
Galilean skull," ihiJ.. 1925, p. 345. 

® JIan, xxvi, 83. 

C 2 
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of rare occurrence, the best work recently has been the production of regional mono- 
graphs. like those of Miss Garrod on the Upper Palaeolithic Age in Britain.^ and of our 
Local Correspondent. Mr. Xeville Jones, on the Stone Age in Rhodesia. - 

During the last few years students of palaeolithic industries have been focussing 
their attention more and more on that dark period, that twilight of the Old Stone 
Age. which has been by some writers termed Mesolithic, though by most authorities 
called by the more lengthy yet more logical name of the Epipaheolithic Age. It 
is a perplexing period, its industries poor, its art moribtmd, its people apparently 
degenerate. Gone were the spacious days of big-game hunting and realistic art. 
The miserable descendants and successors of Magdalenian man, hemmed in on all 
sides by the forest, had killed out what were left of the big beasts of the steppe, and 
were forced to hunt lesser game on the limestone hills and sandv heaths. Others 
dwelt by the seashore or by the banks of lakes and rivers, gaming a miserable sub- 
sistence from clams and limpets, eking out this meagre fare with nuts and berries in 
the autumn and at other times with edible roots. 

The great work of our Honorary Fellow Dr. H. Obermaier® has made us all 
familiar with the main features of these industries, while our knowledge of these times 
has been further enlarged by a number of papers by our Honorary Fellow the Abbe 
BreuiP and, as regards Poland, by Dr. Leon Kostowski.^ 

In this country, too. much work has been done recently on this dark period. 
Messrs. R. Thomas and E. R. Dudlyke have described a flint-chipping floor at Aber- 
ystwyth.*’ our Fellow ilr. Leslie Armstrong has noted Tardenoisian implements in 
Mother Grundy s Parlour." and remains of an industry in Holderness resembling that 
of Maglemose.® Mr. F. Buckley has described a microlithic inclustrv in the Pennines.® 
while our Fellow Mr. C). Cl. S. Crawford and I have siven an account of a sli»htlv 

C w 

later site at Thatcham.^® The study of this period was. I think, much advanced bv 

* Garrod. 1). A. E.. The. Upper Paleeolltkk Age in Britain. O.xford, 1026. 

.Jonc', Xevillc. The Stone Age in Bhedeiia. Oxford. 1026. 

= Ohorinuior. H.. El Hombre Fr,.Ud. Madrid. 1016 ; FoiAl Man in Spain, O.xford, 1024. 

* Breiiil. H . L Hi,ltll^. Anthropologie. 1021. p. 340 : ” Some Observations on the pre- 

Xeolithic- Industries (,f Scotland." Fror. Sac. Ant.. Scot.. 1021-2. Ivi, p. 26.1. 

■’ Koztow'ki. Leon. Epioht Kiunerun nej uijdnnn-h ir'^rhoniej rze-sei injzyny Alalopohliej. 
arsacv. 1023 / with a ilernian summary). 

rhum.is, Kocer, and Dudlyke. E. R., '■ A Flint -Chipping Floor at Aberystnwth," .Jonrn, 
Roy. AnHirnp. Iii-A.. Iv. l'J2.5. pp. 73 If. 

Arni'tronc. A. Le-lie. "Exeac aliens at Mother Grundy's Parlour. Cres well Crags, Derby- 
shire. I!l24." Joiirn. Rny. Aiithrop. Inst.. Iv. 102.J. pp. 146 ff. 

Ariii-troni:. A. Leslie. "Two A-orE.-liire Harpoor.'." Alan. xxii. 7.7; "Further Evidence 
of MaMemose CulTure m E.i.st A-orkshire," ibid., xxiii. 83 ; " The Maglemoee Remains of Holder- 
ne.-s anil their Baltic Counterparts,” Fror. Fn-hUt. Sor. E. Angl.. iv, pp. 37 ff. 

Buckley. 1 .. ,4 Microhthir Industry (privately printed. 1021) ; " Yorkshire Grave.s." Fror. 

^ R'A-ngl., iii, 1!J22 ; A Alicrolithic Industry of the Ftnnine Chain (privatelv printed, 

Peake, H. .1. E., and fiaciford. O. G. S., "A Flint Factory at Thatcham, Berks," Froc. 

FrAnd. Snr. E. A,iijl.. \u. yp. Y.dd a. 
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the exhibition of microlithic industries held in this building last June, and by the 
admirable catalogue of the exhibits prepared by our Fellows Messrs. J. P. T. Burchell 
and V. Gordon Childe.’- Valuable monographs on this and subsequent periods have 
come from the pens of our Fellows Miles C. Burkitt- and V. Gordon Childe.® 

The work of these investigators has gone far to produce order out of chaos, 
though much remains to be done before a clear picture of the life of the period can 
be obtained, or the exact succession of the different phases of its industries can be 
ascertained with certainty. All the evidence available suggests that the people of 
Europe had passed from being hunters of big game to the status of hunters 
of small animals, while most of them had further degenerated into mere collectors 
of food. The different phases recognizable in their industries suggest that the period 
must have lasted for several thousands of rears, while the presence of flint implements 
of Tardenoisian tj'pe in association with pottery* leads one to suspect that the latest 
phase must have come down well into the third millennium before our era. The 
successive phases show slow but definite retrogression, but no symptom of progress. 
How did these backward and unprogressive people develop into the M'esterii Emropeans 
of to-day i Are they right who have uttered the formula " Ex oriente hix.’’ and 
bring fresh light from the east, or is their opinion a inirage. as our Honorary Fellow 
Dr. Salomon Reinach would have us believe ? Where and when did ci^fllization 
begin ? These are some of the problems that face us. 

First, however, we must determine what we mean by civilization, for the term is 
used in widely divergent senses. Sometimes it is applied to conditions which obtain 
in the West, to the exclusion of the East, while at others it is used for the most 
primitive of cultures. Dictionaries inform us that to civilize is to raise man from a 
savage or a barbarous condition, but this is only to define one unknown in terms of 
two others. A civilized man is pre.sumably a member of an organized state, and such a 
state may be a city-state ; a city may be small, so small, indeed, as to be nothing more 
than a village. Perhaps we are not far wrong in separating those who lead a settled 
life from those who wander, calling the first civilized and the others savage or. at 
least, barbarian. Yet such a definition will lead xis into difficulties, for there are 
pastoral nomads — and this is truer of the past than of the present — who live in 
a more highlv organized condition than do the inhabitants of many primitive 
villages. 

It will. I think, be safer to divide mankind into producers and exploiters. The 
first group includes those who produce food and other commodities, whether by 
herding and breeding domesticated animals, to be used for food and clothing, or by 

* Catalogue of Products illustratini; the Tardenoisian and other Microlithic Industries, 1920, 
published by the Institute. 

- Burkitt. M. C., Our Early Anre.'^tors, Cambridge, 1926. 

^ Childe, V. Gordon, The Dawn of European Civilization. London, 192.5 ; The Aryans, 
London. 1926. 

* Crowfoot, Mrs. -1. W.. " Xote on Excavations in a Ligurian Cave, ’ Jlan. xxvi, 53. 
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raibing crops for the same purpose. The second consists of those tvho gain their 
livelihood bv exploiting the resources of nature, whether by hunting beasts and 
birds, large or small, by fishing, or by collecting shell-hsh, nuts, berries, or edible 
roots. The former group have, at least, started on the road to civilization, while 
the others are clearlv uncmlized, even if we hesitate to call them barbarous or 
savage. 

It was at one time believed that all civilized people had passed through three 
successive stages — the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural. This view has now been 
abandoned, for at two sites, both of them verv early, we find evidence that the 
inhabitants had reached the agricultural stage without possessing any domesticated 
animals, except, in one instance, the dog. These sites are Susa and Anau. and in 
both we find pottery of a well-developed type and a certain amount of copper. 
Leaving on one side the question of pastoral people, who. in early days at least, 
were nomadic, we find, as far back as our presettt evidence will take us. that the 
earliest grain-growers made pottery and were acc^uainted with the rudiments of 
metallurgy. Our problem, therefore, is to ascertain when and where men first took 
to cultivating grain, which necessitated a fixed abode, during part of the year at least, 
and thus led to the erection of houses grouped in villages, to the potter’s art. and, 
though perhaps a little later, to the use of copper. 

The Cjuestion. when and where these industries arose, brings one into contact 
with another problem, the subject of acute controversy, namely, whether these 
discoveries were made at one time and in one place, and thence diffused throughout 
the world, or whether similar circumstances led to their independent discovery in 
various regions at different times. This question has been debated for many years, 
and with no little heat during the last decade. I do not wish at present to range 
myself in either camp, but I cannot help thinking that the extreme protagonists of 
both parties have taken up a more dogmatic position than the evidence at our 
disposal warrants. I have felt very gratefid, therefore, to om Fellow Dr. H. S. 
Harrison for his calm and judicial discussion of this question in recent numbers of 
J/ac.i 

He has shown, satisfactorily as I think, that comparisons should not be drawn 
between inventions made under civilized conditions, when many men can approach 
problems in their leisme moments, with tho.se made by primitive folk, the whole 
of who^e energies is absorbed in gaining their livelihood. He has also drawn a wise 
distinction between great and original, or, as he terms them, mutational, inventions, 
and those which arc merely obvious improvements on existing appliances. 

It seem^ probable that what led to grain-growing was dire necessity, the mother 
of all inventions. t)wing to the growth of woodland, game had become scarcer 
and less easily found, and, even where open country still existed, the animals were 
becoming rarer and more wary as the result of thousands of years of human 

^ Man, xxvi, 74, Inl, 143. 
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hunting. Except in those regions where the sea or fresh water provided an ample 
supply of edible molluscs, men had frequently to search for other supplies of 
food. Xuts, berries, and edible roots would be collected, and we can well imagine 
that in regions where these were scarce, hunger would lead men, or more probably 
their womeu-folk. to collect the larger seeds of wild grasses to stave off the pangs of 
hunger. 

Our Past-President Professor C. G. Seligman informs me that when he visited 
Faragab in Kordofan, in 1912, the natives there — the Gawania, a very dark tribe, 
who usually grew sufficient grain for their needs — were lacking this commoditv, 
owing to the shortage of rain during the previous winter. As a result of this scarcity 
they were collecting and eating the seeds of a grass called he!,kt'/i It iCcncki-ns catharticas 
Del.). He has also referred me to a statement made by Roth.^ that the natives of 
the Boulia District in Xorth-West-Central Queensland collect for food a number of 
seeds, including the ya-ra-ka, " star-grass “ (Efc'csbaw ceiji/ptica Pers.). the ka-too-ra 
(Spoivbohm actiiiodadus F. v. M.), and the ya-ka-pa-ri (>S. Lindhuji Beuth.). while 
the Mitakoodi in the Cloncurry District collect the jil-groo-bar-i {S. iiuhcia R. Br.), 
and the Kalkadoon in the Leichhardt-Solwyn District eat the seeds of various grasses 
under the name of kttn-yel. 

Our Fellow Professor Fleure has suggested to me that it is possible that some 
of these grain-collectors, finding the grasses, on which they depended for supplementing 
their food supply, choked and killed by weeds, may have cleared away these weeds 
with the stone-hoes that they used for digging up edible roots. This appears to me 
to be a likely link between collection and cultivation that may have led the way to 
seed-sowing. 

Of the many grains now used, rice is beheved to have been first cultivated at 
a relatively late date. Rye is said by Vavilov- to be a common weed in fields of 
emmer. and he states that at high altitudes the weed ultimately ousts the crop. It 
has been said that oats were not cultivated until post-Roman times, but our Fellow 
Hr. R. C. C. Clay, found grains of this cereal in stores of a village at Fifield Bavant, in 
Wiltshire ; this village dates from the beginning of the La Tene period. ^ A form 
of millet.'* Puiiic>(/H coloiiniii, was used by some predynastic Egyptians, but it is not 
yet clear that it had been cultivated : the folk who used it may have collected the 
seed from wild plants. 

Botanists and archieologists seem to be agreed that the cultivation of some forms 
of wheat and barley preceded that of other grains, and it is believed that of these 
barley was the first to be grocvn. All the published evidence from Egvpt points to 

* Roth. Walter E.. Ethiiolngicnl i^tn(lk< Amoivj the Sveth-Wtit-Central Qiiit/iAuhtl Aborigines, 
Brisbane aii<l London. IShT, §§ 105. 10t>. lOT, 111. 112. 

= Vavilov. Profes.',oi' X. 1.. Utiidiis on Ike Origin of Cultivated Plants. Leningrad. 1020. p. 190. 

^ K’iY/s .l/'c/i. Mag., xbi. p. 493, pi. xviii. 

^ EUiot iSmith, G.. The Aneient Egyptians and their Influence upon the CivilLatijn of Europe, 
London, 1011. p. 42. 
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this conclusion, though, as we shall see. there remains some possibility of doubt on 
this point. In Mesopotamia and other parts of Western Asia — though we have early 
evidence of cultivation, for Campbell Thompson found hoes, sickles, and querns, 
with fine painted pottery, at Abu Shahraiu^ — we have had until lately no actual 
remains of grain found in any early deposit. 

Xow. however, we learn from Langdon that he has found grains of wheat at 
•Jemdet Xasr. in a deposit that he dates at about 3500 B.C., though it may well be 
earlier. There is some difference of opinion among botanists as to the species to 
which these grains are to be attributed, but all agreed that it was a t}'pe which 
indicates that wheat had long been cultivated in that region.- 

Delaporte has given a large number of extracts from Babylonian documents, 
some from the time of Hammurabi, and a few still older, in which actual payments, 
and sometimes legal rates of payment, were made in yurs of barley ; he cpiotes one 
only of the former, and none of the latter type in which wheat was so used.^ This 
use of barley, apparently as a standard of exchange, suggests that it was the staple 
crop, and that its use preceded that of wheat in Mesopotamia. 

A wild form of barley. Hordeum spoittaneuin Kock, is found widely distributed 
over the south-western corner of Asia. It has been recorded from Asia Minor. 
Turkestan. Bokhara. Persia, Xorthern Afghanistan, and Transcaucasia.’ Dr. Otto 
Stapf informs me that to his knowledge it is found in Palestine ” as far south as 
Mar Saba and Ayan Musa, west and east of the Dead Sea, in latitude 32." He tells 
me. too. that Boissier also mentions it in Ai-abia Petrsea, but that he has been imable 
to ascertain the authority for this statement. Vavilov also includes in this area of 
wild barley Xorth Africa, Morocco, and Abyssinia. His reasons for including Abyssinia 
seem to be based upon a theory that he has advanced that grains were first cultivated 
in areas where the greatest varietv of cultivated forms can be found to-dav. This 
hypothesis has not yet, as I understand, received the general assent of agricultiural 
botanists, and Dr. H. V. Harlan, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
tells me that he could not find any wild barley in that country. He writes. '' I have 
gone over the Abyssinian plateau during the time of vear when wild barley would be 
evident, and have been unable to find a single specimen." Quite recently our Fellow 
Professor G. Elliot Smith has stated that wild barley is found in the regions to the 
south and east of Egypt. It seems likely that he bases this statement on that 
of Vavilov which I have cited. 

‘ Thoinp-on, K. Campbell. " The British Museum Excavations at Abu .''halirain in Mesopo- 
tanuH in 1018,*’ Arrh/polrnjia. Ixx. 

Lanif'ion, S.. " A Di.iuoverv at Kir^h." in Th*! Tinns for January 20th and Fehruarv 3rd 
and (th, 102* . >e< al-o a lett**r from Professor Pereival in Suture, vol. cxix, p. 280. 

^ Delaporte, L,, Mesopotamia : the Bahytnnian an^t A'i^^yrian Cirilizntion. London, 1025, 
pp. 100. IKl 111. lU. US. 110, 120, 124, 

* Vavilov, op. fit., p. lOS. 

' Xatnre. vol. exix, p. 82. 
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On what grounds Morocco is included I have been unable to ascertain, for I can 
find no record of the discovery of barley in that region, though it is admitted that 
the soil and climate of that area are suitable. In his mapd of the distribution of wild 
barley. Vavilov includes only a narrow strip of Xorth Africa eastward from the Gulf 
of Gabes, including the north of Egypt. That barley grew wild here has been more 
than once stated,- though these statements have been unaccompanied bv evidence. 
Thanks, however, to Dr. Stapf. T can produce this. In 1893. Dr. Schweinfurth 
published a short paper on the Jl ora of Marmarica.® in which he states that he found 
Hordeuni spontaneain Koch at Badia in 1890. and that Dr. Taubert found it also in 
1887 in Wadi Dernia, in C^uenaica.^ Barley was, it would seem, growing wild in 
Tripoli at the close of the last century, though Dr. Harlan tells me that he failed to 
find it there more recently. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it grew wild 
also along the northern strip of Egypt, where the soil is clay, and where the Bedouin 
still grow barley when the spring is not too drv. 

That barley was cultivated by the Egyptians in predynastic times rests 
mainly on a statement of Elliot Smith's. In 1899 Mrs. Phcebe Hearst entrusted 
to Dr. George A. Keisner the organization and direction of an Egyptian e.xpedition. 
Having obtained permission from the Department of Antiquities. Dr. Keisner went 
to Xaga-ed-Der on February 1st. 1901. From December, 19fd. to March. 1903, 
under Dr. Reisner's direction, ilr. Lvthgoe worked on the predvnastic cemetery 
7000. In the spring of 1902. at the request of Mr. Quibell, Dr. Keisner offered to 
Dr. Elliot Smith all his somatological material, which at that time, owing to the 
condition of the bodies in cemetery 7000. was particularly interesting.® 

Elliot Smith, referring to the.se bodies.® states : ” From the stomachs and 
intestines of these prehistoric people I was able to recover large quantities of food 
materials ; in fact, the last meals eaten before death, which Dr. Fritz Xetolitzkv, 
of C'zernowitz. kindly undertook to examine. After years of most laborious and 
highly skilled investigation he has been able to discover not only the precise 
nature of the prehistoric diet, but also something of the mode of preparation 
of the food for consumption. Almost every sample contained husks of 
barlev.'"' 

This information was received by Elliot Smith, so he tells me. in a letter from 
Xetolitzky, who. however, published subsequently two papers describing these 

'■ Vavilov, op. cit. 

" Hock. F.. Die Brotpfhinzen. lyol. p. ISO. 

^ Bulletin de T Herhier Boissier. I, 1SU3 ; Primitioe Florm Marmariea;. von G, Schweinfurth 
and P. Ascherson. p. 442. 

‘ Ibid., p. t)7T. 

^ University of California Publications ; Egyptian Archaokyy. vol. li : I'he Early Dynastic 
Cemeteries of Sayu-ed-Dir. part I. by Georue A. Keisner, Leipzig. 1!X)S, pp. v-vii. 

“ Elliot Smith. Aneient Egyptians, p. 4(5. 

’ Ibid., p. 42. 
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btomach coiiTenT<. Bv this time he seems to have grown more cautious and to have 
doubted his earlier' determination, for in one paper he says that while there were 
glumes in almost all the bodies examined, these glumes could not be identified. 
The grain had an ear with a brittle axis and the ghunes closely attached to the 
grain, but he was uncertain whether the grain was wheat or barley.^ In the other 
paper he refers merelv to grain.'- He cites materials from graves 7041, 7018 b. 7077^ 
70tsl. 7116. 7164. 7165. 7179. 7360. 7409, 7491. 7497 and 7534 ; grain was found in 
the first four and in 7164. 7165 and 7360. 

Xetolitzky was not. however, satisfied to leave the matter undetermined, and 
he set a pupil to work on the material. This pupil, Dr. Hedwig Gherasim, finally 
proved that the glumes were those of barlev.^ We may, therefore, rest satisfied 
that during predynastic times the inhabitants of Upper Egypt used barley for food 
and presumably cultivated the plant. 

Professor Percival has, however, pointed out that this evidence does not prove 
that wheat was not eaten too. for " in barley the husks (glumes) are closely adherent 
to the grains, and portions of them are consequently consumed with them, whereas 
in wheat the husks or glumes are free from the grains and must be removed before 
the latter can be used as food.''* 

The Predynastic Period is. however, a long one, and it becomes important to 
determine to what stage in that period we mu-st relegate the graves from Xaga-ed-Der. 
Elliot Smith says that they were " among the earliest predynastic people whose 
remains have been preserved for examination. E’nfortunately neither Dr. Eeisner 
nor Mr. Lythgoe have published details of the graves found in cemetery 7UU0. The 
few remarks on the subject in the volume on Early Dyna.stic Cemeteries have 
already been quoted, and the onlv other published material bearing on the subject 
is to be found in Dr. Reisner's " Archteological Survey of Xubia."® Here he has 
propO'^ed a triple division of the Predynastic Period into Early. Middle, and Late, 
and states that the cemeterv we are discussing contained graves of the Early and 
Middle Predynastic Periods. Elliot Smith clearly indicates, in the passage already 
<iuoted. that the graves in question belonged to the first of these divisions, and ha.s 
riiriTibriratcd this in a letter to me. 

If. however, we are to admit that barlcv wa.s grown in Egypt earlier than in 
Mesopotamia, it be-comes important to arrive at a more precise date. Unfortunatelv, 

‘ Xerohtzkv. T)r. Frit?. Xeue Funde prahi^tori-cher Xahruncs- und Heilinittel,'’ in Xmia, 
Hoiiimaet ir.ternaTK.nal ,i runiver^ite nationale de Grt-t e. Athens. 1912. 

- XHtihtzky. In. Fritz. " Xahruntis- imd Heilmittel der Uragvpter," in Zt'dirhr. far l'rl>r- 
'hr y„h,, and Gtniii^iadtd. 1911. Bd. 21, p. 007. 

Cditra-iin. Hie [’.viz. "Xeue Keimzeichen der Getreidespelzen luid Beitrage zur Be.stimninnir 
j>r<diir,teri'elitr I’ii.n.ztnfunde. in Phnnnaz. fMtjuntdtfjU n . Gztmowitz. 1921. cxix. p. I.")?. 

‘ \','ar'. 

Elliot Smith. G.. Anr'rnt E'jypt a/i?, p. .j.l. 

* Mini'try of Finaute. Egypt, Survey Department, " The Archieological .Survey of X'ubia." 
report fiu 19o,.s. vol. i ; Archieological Report, l.y George A, Rcisner, Cairo. 1910, pp. 31d. old 
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however, the dating of early Egyptian periods is a matter of uncertainty. Neither 
of the more extended chronologies favoured by our Fellow Sir Flinders Petrie 
or bv Dr. Borchardt have met with general acceptance among Eg\-ptologists. and 
of the shorter chronologies more usually adopted, there are three alternative dates 
for the close of the Predynastic Period. Our Fellow Dr. H. E. Hall has suggested 
35UU B.c.d Dr. Breasted adopted 3400 B.C..- while Dr. Edouard Meyer has recently 
fixed this date at 3197 B.c.® 

Few estimates of the length of the Predynastic Period have been made, and 
such as have appeared are based solely upon guesswork.^ but an ingenious device, 
invented by Petrie in 1901, enables us to divide this period into a number of zones 
or sequence dates. “ Though it is admitted that these zones may be of very unequal 
length, the great majority of Egt’ptologists admit that the principle is a sound one, 
and the small criticism of our Fellow Dr. H. Frankfort.® that the graves with 
single pots, which form s.d. 30, may well be poor graves of somewhat later 
date, does not affect the system. It would assist us, therefore, in our inquiry 
if we could place the graves in which barley was found in their proper sequence 
date. 

Now it is part of Petrie's system that the Predynastic Period is divisible into 
three — the Early, including s.d. 3i 1-39. the Middle with s.d. 40-.j 9. and the Late. 
S.D. 60-78. Eeisner also, as we have seen, divides the period into three similar 
phases. But Eeisner has not. I believe, accepted the system of sequence dating, 
and it is not clear that his threefold .system agrees completely with that based on the 
sequence dates. Until, therefore, the account of the excavation of Cemetery 700D 
at Naga-ed-Der, with full details of the contents of all the graves, has appeared, we are 
unable to describe these graves in terms of sequence dates. 

Elliot Smith has informed me that in some of the graves at Naga-ed-Der there 
were pots containing grains of barley. No account of this appears to have been 
published, and until we have the full account of the grave contents we cannot attach 
to this discoverv the importance it deserves. Schultz, however, .states that he has 
seen one grain from Naga-ed-Der and " would like to call it barley. ‘ 

Another find of barlev. attributed to predynastic times, has been mentioned 
bv Hroznv. who states that barley and eiunier were founil ” with contracted burials 
at Silsileh without trace of copper or bronze. Hrozny tells me that he obtained 

1 Cniiihriilije Ancient HiAory, i, Cambridge, 1923, p. 173. 

- Breasted, J. H., A History of Egypt. 2nd edit., Xew York. 1912, p. 597. 

” Merer, Ed., Die nlUre Chronologie Bahyjrmiens. Assyrienn un'l Agyptens, 1925. p. 68. 

Petrie considers that the Predyna.-tic Period lasted for 2.01X1 years. 

^ Petrie. W. M. F., Diospolis Parcn (Egypt Explor. Fund. 2uth mem.). London, 1901. 

® Frankfort. H.. Atiidies in Early roltery in the Smr East. Loudon. 192t, I, p. 95. f.n. 6. 

■ Ahhundlung naturforschenden Gtstllsrhnft zu HalU. 1915, Xo. 5. 

Hroznv. F.. ” Has Getreide im .dten Babylomeu,” Eitzungsberkhte dtr K. Akad. der 
Wissensch. Phil.-Hist. A7., Bd. 173, Abh. 1, Wien, 1914. p. 19. 
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this information from a note to a paper by Schafer. ^ but this does not quote the 
authority on which the statement is based; and de Morgan.- who gives a brief 
description of the cemetery, makes no mention of grain having been found there. 
That grain was actually discovered there, or more accurately between Kawamil and 
Silsileh. bv Legrain and Lampre in 189(5-7, is clear from a .statement by Schultz. ^ 
that the grain found there was Horileuin riihjore iMlaoaqupticiou and puIreopo/aUeluni. 
and not emmer. as had been thought. 

In the case of Silsileh, too, we are uncertain of the exact horizon, for the absence 
of metal is no criterion of exceptionally early date, since copper has been found in the 
earliest predynastic graves, and was known to the .still earlier Badarians.^ 

Although we can be sure that grain of some kind was cultivated in Mesopotamia 
diu'ing the age of the line painted pottery, we are uncertain what plants were grown. 
Xor are we in any position to date these deposits with any greater precision than 
those of Egypt. IVe know that similar painted pottery was found at Tell el "Obeid.® 
a few miles from the site of Ur, by Campbell Thompson and Hall, and that they 
believed that it dated from a time long anterior to the First Dvnastv of Ur. IVoolley. 
excavating at the latter city, dug down 6-40 metres below the floor of a First 
Dynasty building and found remains of an early settlement within a mud wall.® 
Neither in this settlement nor in the intervening soil did he. so he tells me. discover 
a trace of this fine painted pottery. We can only say that it was used long before 
the beginning of the First Dynasty of Ur. but how long before is uncertain. 

The date of the beginning of this dvnasty is also uncertain. In 1923 Langdon 
iixed the date at about 4216 b.c.,' though later in the same year he sugge.sted about 
4b(.»(.> B.c., with a still later correction in his preface to 3944 b.c.® These dates are 
undoubtedly somewhat inflated, as. I understand. Langdon now admits. Other 
e.xperts. including Hall, have gone to the other extreme, and have suggested 3200 b.c.. 
on the grounds that the stvle of the art and of the wTitiug closely resemble those of 
the remains found at Telloh. which date roughlv from that time. 

\\ e may approach the question of relative dates in Egt-pt and Mesopotamia 
in another way. There is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford a large pear-shaped 
mace-head, which belonged to the la.st of the predvaa.stic monarchs of Egypt, usuallv 

* .Sehafer. H.. " Pneotergraber und andere Grabfunde von Ende des alien Reiches bis zur 
Grieehi^chen Zeit vom TotentemptI des Xe-User-Re," in W issf.n-ichaj'thrht Vtrofftntlich’ivqen der 
Ofutirhtn Ort>- tilgt^tlhchnfi. VIII, Leipzig. IIXIS, p. Kit, f.ri. 2. 

- -Mor udii. J. do. R^rherrhf 'i sur les origines */*- V ii. 

^ Schultz, op. rit. 

* Bruriton, G.. M<in, xxv, p. Iu3. 

^ Arch'^ologia. Ixx. p. 11<J. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, ” The Excavations at L r, 102d-d,’’ Tht Anti'ianriei Jounvd, vi, 
p. 395. 

tajfibridgp Ancient History, i, Cambridge, 1023, p, bbb. 

^ Oxford Edition of CunfAform Texts, ii, Oxford, 1923, 22, iii. 
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known as " The Scorpion.''^ This very closely resembles, both in size and shape, 
a mace-head found at Telloh ahd dedicated to Xingirsu by Lugalshug-engur, patesi_ 
of Lagash under Mesilim, who calls himself King of Kish.- Dr. Hall has admitted 
that the absolute identity in shape of these mace-heads " makes it impossible to suppose 
independence of origin for them."® He further describes them as “precisely similar 
and roughlv contemporary."^ Professor Delaporte. describing the foundation tablet 
from Tell el 'Obeid of A-anni-padda, son of the founder of the First Dynasty of Ur, 
savs that " the cvriting is very little older than that on the mace of Mesilim."® The 
mace-head of the Scorpion must date from about 3400 b.c., or, according to Hall, 
from rather before 3500 B.C. If we agree that the mace-head from Telloh is con- 
temporary, and that the inscription from Tell el "Obeid is slightly earlier, then we 
must place the founder of the First Dynasty of Ur still earlier again. From this 
reasoning it would appear that the First Dynasty of Ur began before rather than 
after 3500 b.c. Yet the fine painted pottery of the early grain growers of Mesopotamia 
had passed away long before the rise of the First Dynasty of Ur. 

A new method of approaching this problem has been utdized by Dr. "Wilhelm 
Eamsay, who has argued that certain rises of the land or. as he believes, retreats of the 
sea during and after the Ice Age, have occitrred throughout the Old "World, During the 
last Ice Age, so Eamsay believes, the greater part of the Persian Gulf was dry laud, 
and here may have arisen the beginnings of that civilization that we know as Smnerian. 
After the Ice Age there was what he calls a “ post-glacial transgression "'" of the sea, 
and to the close of this he would place the earliest Siuuerian settlements on the delta 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. By this he clearly means the settlements with the fine 
painted pottery. According to recent estimates of Sandegren, the Tapes-Littorina 
Sea in the Baltic reached its greatest extension abotit 4500-4(i00 B.c.. and at this 
date he would place the earliest Sumerian cities.® 

De Morgan was at first inclined to give a much greater age to the first settlement 
at Susa, but not long before his death he saw the weakness of arguing dates from the 
depth of accumulated deposits, and he gave as a probable date for this settlement 
somewhere between 5000 and 4.5tM)B.c.’ There is thus some measure of agreement 
between the dates of Eamsay and de Morgan, namely, that the fine painted potterv 
of Susa. Abu Shahrain, Tell el "Obeid and elsewhere dates from between 5000 and 
40(10 B.c.. and this agrees well with its position relative to the First Dvnastv of Ur. 
the beginnings of which, if my previous arguments are sound, we must place well 
before 3500 B.c. 

* Figured in Capart. J., Primitire Art in Egypt, London, 190.3, fig. ISS, p. 251. 

- King, L. t\ ., ,4 History of Sumer iiml Akhtd. London, 1910, fig. 42 ; Cambridge Ancient 
HiAory. i. p. .384. 

•* (Aunhridgt Ancitnt History, i. p. .382. 

^ H>id.. p. 3.84. 

•' Delaporte. L.. Mr supotinnin. London. 192.3. p. 22. 

® Ramiay. Wilhelm. East at le rhange-i of Level and the Keolithieiun," jS., 1/.1'..4 .. xsxvi, ii. 

" Moru.m. J. de. Pntii^nric Man. London. 1924. p. 13. 
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The region in which wheat was first cultivated is less open to question, for no 
species of Irdicun has been found wild in Africa. The problem is. however, com- 
plicated by the fact that there are many forms of wheat, and more than one species 
have been found growing wild. 

The wheats cultivated to-day have been divided into three groups, and the 
classifications given by PercivaP and Vavilov- are in substantial agreement. They 
mav be tabulated thus ; — 

I. — Soft wheats, with 21 chromosomes, including : — 

IriticiiDi rulgnre Till.. I. rr,,rpncfuiii Host., T. sphcErocoeanii Perc.. and 
T. spelta L. 

The last named is known as spelt, but. as this term has at one time or another been 
applied to other species, not all in this ijroup. the term has become vague and had best 
be abandoned. 

II. — The Emmer Group, with 1-1 chromosomes, including : — 

Tritiriiiii (hiriuii Desf. (Macaronu wheat). T. turgidum L., T. poloeixm L.. 
I. dkoccuui Schubl. (cultivated emmer), T. pgramidnle Perc,. T. orien- 
tale Perc.. T. persicum Vav.. and T. dicoccoides Korn, (wild emmer). 
This group is called by Vavilov " hard wheats.” but the term is open to objection, as 
the hard wheats of commerce belong to the first group. 

III. — Dinkel or Einkorn. with T chromosomes, including : — 

Trifictini tii 0 /iococc".iii L. (cultivated einkorn) and T. cegUopoid.es Bal. (wild 
einkorn). 

As to the region^ in which these varieties of wheat grew wild and were first 
cultivated. Vavilov is of opinion that this question cannot be determined by searching 
for wild .-survivors. He suggests that the original centres can best be determined by 
noting the regioms in which the greatest varietv of cultivated forms are found to-day.® 
His view> on this point are not. however, accepted by Stapf or Percival. It will be 
well, therefore, to examine the distribution of the wild plants. 

TrltiC'in) vidgnre. the oldest known .species of the soft wheats, has never been 
found wild. In his monograph. Percival suagested that it ” is a vast collection of 
mutants and hybrids, which I regard as having originated from the crossing of 
T. or T. dicoccuu: , with one or two species of Adgilops."^ 

Thi< hybrid origin of I. riihjiire has been generally accepted, but its parentage 
has been questioned. Our Fellow Professor Ruggles Gates has argued that it has 
Vjeen derived from emmer and einkorn. ^ 'Where it was first grown is not known for 

1 Percival. .J., Tht 11 htat Plant (a monograph), London. 1921. p. .339. 

- \ dwlov. Prof. X. I.. Studifs oa tht Origin of Calti' ated Plants, Leningrad, 192(5, p. Lit. 

^ Vavilov, op. cit. 

* Percival, op. cit., p. 269. 

•aates, P., P.uggles, ■■ Pob-ploidy,” Brit. Joiirn. Experimental Biology, i, pp. 171-5. 
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certain, but a grain,, identitied by Wittmack as T. vuVjarc. was found at 8e.sklo in 
The.ssaly. in a deposit of the Second The.S3alian Period.^ It has been found in deposits 
in Hungary, which appear to belong to the Second Danubian Period, though some may 
be later, at Felso-Dobsza.. Agg-telek and Lengyel.- and Dr. H. C. Schellenberg identi- 
fied as I. vnigare impressions in pottery from the lowest layer at Anau in Turkestan.^ 
It is generally agreed now that the invaders, who introduced the Second Culture 
into Thessaly, came from the Black Earth region of South Russia, and Childe has 
produced strong arguments to prove that the authors of the Second Danubian Culture 
had come from the same region.^ It would seem. then, that the soft wheats were 
first cultivated in South Russia and Turkestan, unless both areas derived the plant 
from the region south of the Caucasus. 

The occurrence of wild emmer. T. dicoccoides Korn., in South- we^^t Asia, has been 
reported more than once, even in very early days. Berosus states that Trupd?, 
bv which emmer is meant, grew wild in the land of the Babylonians between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates.® In 1787 Andre ilichaux saw “ spelt " wheat growing wild 
in Persia, north of Hamadan.® and at the beginning of the nineteenth century Olivier 
found growing on the right bank of the Euphrates north-west of Anah. " near the 
camp, in a sort of ravine, wheat, barley, and spelt, which we had already seen many 
times in Mesopotamia."’ As no specimens of these grains have been preserved, it is 
impossible to be certain that they were wild species and not strays from cultivation. 
Percival says that " it is highly probable that the ’ spelt ‘ to which Olivier refers, was 
the fragile-eared wild emmer. J. dicocco ides. "^though, it seems possible that this and 
the spelt found by Michaux were plants of T. mohococcmn. often called small spelt. 

However this may be, I. dicoccoides Korn., the true wild emmer. was redijcovered 
at Rosh Pinar. at the foot of Jebel Safed in ScTia. in 1906. by Aaronsohti. who found 
it later at Rashe\ya and elsewhere on the slopes of Mount Hermoii. as well as on the 
plateau of Es-Salt, east of the .Iordan Valley. He found it growiim in crevices of 
limestone rocks in drv situations between 3uo ft. and 300 ft. below, and over 6.000 ft. 
above, the Mediterranean level, usually a'^sociated with wild barley. Hordeo/n spon- 
tanennt. and often with T. ccgilopcndcs.^ Specimens of what was believed to be the 

1 Tsoimtas, Se.dto. p. 3.59 ; Wace and Thompsim, Prehistoric Thes^rahj. Cambridge, 1913. p. 73. 

- Buschan, Georg, VorgeschichtUche Botanik dcr Cultur- und Xutzpjkinzeii dtr alien Welt, 
Breslau, 1S9.3. 

^ Pumpelly, R., Explorations in Turkestan. Washington, 190S, ii, p. 473. 

^ Childe, V. Gordon, The Dawn of Eur'iptan Cicilization. London. 1935. p. 179. Cliilde has 
recently informed me that grain, identitied as T. lulgare. has been found on one of the prehistoric 
Black Earth sites, near Kiev. (Cf. La Cidtnre df Tripolie en Ukraine, t. i. Kiev. 193ti, p. lOO.i 

“ tSvncellus. Frag. Hist. Grace., li, p. 41(1. quoted by Pereival. p. 335. 

® Lamk. Ency.. li, p. 560, quoted by Percival, p. 335. 

■ Olivier, G. A.. Voyage dans 1' empire Oihoman. vi. 1807, p. 338 ; Percival. op. cit., pp. 335-6. 

* Percival, op. cit., p. 336. 

» Percival, op. cd.. p. 178 ; Stapf, (h. - The History of Wheat," 8uppl. to -Journ. Ud. .dgric,. 
1910, p. 374. 
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same species ’n'ere collected in 1910 by Theodor Strauss in the mountainous region 
of IVestern Persia near Kerind. between Kermanshah and Bagdadd Percival tells 
me. however, that Strauss only found one plant, and that it might have been a 
strav. 

Thus, as far as our certain evidence goes, emmer grows wild only along a strip 
of countrv ranging from South S}Tia to the mountains of iloab. Though claims have 
been made for its occurrence farther east as far as the borders of Persia, it seems 
possible that some of the plants found there were T. cegilopoidt^ or I. dicocrjoa 
escaped from cultivation. 

The wild dinkel or einkorn. I. agiloprAdes Bal.. has been found in Greece, 
between Xauplia and Corinth ; it is found widely distributed on the sides of low hills 
in Thessalv. Bceotia. and Achaia. in South Bulgaria, and on loamy soils in vinevards 
in Southern Yugo-Slavia. Three varieties of it were discovered in 1909 near Balaklava 
in the Crimea. It has also been reported from the eastern end of the Caucasus. A 
larger variety has been foimd throughout Asia Minor, having been noted at Balamant 
Kaive. between Smctna and Magnesia, in Lycia. near Amasia, in Northern Sttia, and 
in Kurdestan on the borders of Persia. - 

It will be seen from this that T. dicoccoides and T. eegilopoides are found on all 
sides of the Armenian mountains, and. if the suggestions I have made as to the original 
centre of T. I'njgnre can be shown to be true, this. too. originated in the same area. 
From this centre one or other of these plants has spread in all directions, but to a very 
limited extent, for we have no evidence of their existence east of the Zagros Motmtains 
or .south of Palestine, while the European distribution is limited to the immediate 
basins of the Black Sea and the .Egean. except that I. cegilopoides has. I believe, 
passed the source of the Vardar into the upper basin of the Morava. There is no 
e^'idence that any form of wild wheat has ever been found in Egypt or in any part of 
Africa. It is to some part of South-western Asia, therefore, that we must look for the 
region in which it was first cultivated. 

The earlle>t evidence of wheat in Egypt is usually believed to be the fine repre- 
sentation* of ear* of T. dicoccum.^ originallv described as ears of "bearded barlev.’"'* 
carved in wood, which were found in the tomb of Zer (Atoti). the third king of the 
Ist Dynasty. The.se were discovered bv Petrie at Abvdos in the winter of 1899-1900. 

Earlier evidence of wheat is. however, available. IVe have seen that, in the 
OYiinion of Schulz, the grain found bv Legrain and Lampre near Silsileh was barlev 
and not wheat, but. in the winter of 1912-13. Professor T. Eric Peet found over the 
surface of the low mound in Region D at Abydos a range of large pots, which had been 

' Percival. op. rit.. p. 178 : Breasted, J. H.. " The Oriams of Citilization," in The Scientific 
Monthly, l!>19-20, p. 31.5. 

- Percival. op. rit.. pp. Ihf. 167. 

= Percival, op. rit.. p. ISO. 

‘ Petrie. . M. Fhneiers. The Tte/ynl Tomhs of the Earliest Dynasties, pt.ii, Ecvpt Kxplor 
Fund, 21st mem., 1901, p. 23, pi, v, 16. 
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used to dry giain, and in them a black substance iii small caked masses consisting 
entirely of carbonized organic matter. This was full of whole grains of a cereal 
which was examined by Professor Harvey Gibson, of Liverpool Lniversity. who 
found it to be wheat (J. rulgare). The date of these kilns was pronounced from the 
natme of the potterv to be predvnastic. but of which part of that period Peet gic es 
no indication. A verv similar series of pots was. however, found later not far off 
on the desert behind the temple of Seti. immediately outside the great temenos wall of 
the temple itself. Though no carbonized remains of wheat were found here, there w ere, 
lying close to the kilns, about a dozen fragment-; ot well-known types of decorated 
pottery, one or two showing the spiral design.^ Thi^ kiln, therefore, must belong to 
the Middle Predynastic Period. 

It is permissible to doubt whether the grain from Abydos was T. lyiigait. for all 
the wheats, which have hitherto come from Dynastic Egypt, have been of the dicoceuin 
irroup : cidgai'i^ seems first to have been introduce;! in Roman times. It is by no 
means casv for a botanist, who is not a grain specialist, to distinguish between 
rulgare and dicoccnm in carbonized material, but. while the species remains uncertain, 
we mav, I think, feel contident that wheat of some sort was grown in Egypt early in 
the iMiddle Predynastic Period. 

More receiitlv, near Badari. our Fellow Mr. Guy Brimton found grain which he 
believe.s to be some kind of wheat. This has been identiiied by Percivnl as T. diccocuin.- 
He has informed me in a letter that the grain was found in a rough cooking-pot at 
a settlement at Hemamieh, between Qau and Badari. and that, judging by the pottery 
found there, which is rough and not very typical, the settlement would date from 
between .s.d. 37 and s.d. 4-1. "A .slate, a disc-.^haped mace-head, and a .stone vase, 
he add.s, " would all be round about .s.d. 4U." 

Gur Fellow iliss G. Caton-Thompson has also found some grain, which has been 
identiiied bv Percival as emmer. at the bottom of a luined hut at Badari. The 
pottery in this hut was so rude that it wa^ useless for purposes of dating, but after 
the hut had been destroved it was covered by a layer of rubbish containing mane 
fragments of decorated potterv. which can be attribute;! with fair certainty to the 
latter part of the 31iddle Predynastic Period. M bile one must .sjieak with due reserc e. 
it .seems p)r;'ibablc that this hut ;latcs inam ;’aTly in that iteriod. perhaps from the 
verv beginning of it. 

Xctw. it is clear that wheat. an;l the practice of cultivating this grain, must hate 
reached Egvpt from Asia, where the plant i> native ; that it arrived ilming the 
Pre;lvnaAic Period is clear from the cvi;lence cite;l. but at what pait of this period 
is still to some extent uncertain. That otlnu- materials of Asiatic origin, such as the 
pine, cyiiress. inc<‘nse, and resins, reached the valley of the Nile in predynastic tim; s 

^ Ecc [)t E.epLr. Fitiul. i ;>/ Akvl'*-. pi- o, lu pp. 1, 4, 9; pt. iii, be 

T. En;- Peer aii;l W. L. S, Lcj.it;'. pp. 1. 4. tl. 7. L;>ii;!on. i'.lpi .uul 11*14. 

s Sutun. c.\ix. p. 1.7S. 
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has been made clear to us by our Yice-Presiclent Professor P. E. Xewberryd but he 
gives us no idea as to what part of the period it was in which these imports first arrived. 

Frankfort is of opinion that ” the earliest remains which point definitely to a 
Syrian source of origin are the ‘ wavy-handles ' jars which appear in the beginning of 
the second prehistoric civilization (s.d. 40)."- He finds pottery of very similar type 
in the earliest strata in Southern Palestine. From this date on, and conceivably 
before, there was intercourse between Egvpt and Asia ; and emmer. which grows 
wild in d}Tia and Palestine and which, presuniablv. was first cultivated in that region, 
could easily have been carried into Egvpt. It is all a rpiestion of sequence dates, 
f'iuce the wheat at Badari and Abydos are from deposits not earlier than s.o. 40. the 
evplanation seems plain, and unless grains of wheat are found in Egypt, which can 
be placed with confidence earlier than s.d. 40. we must conclude that wheat, at any 
rate, if not barley al-o. was introduced from f^vria into Egypt with wavy -handled 
pot' and pear-shaped mace-heads in or about s.d. 40. 

i'uch a conclusion would be in accord with an ancient tradition that the Egyptian 
goddc's Isis discovered " wheat {-rvpu^) and barley growing promiscuously about the 
country along with other plants, and unknown to mankind."® The country to which 
till' refers is stated to have been " Xysa. a high mountain of Phoenicia far away."* 
This is clearly the region in which Aaron.sohn found wild emmer and wild barley 
growing together. 

If. however, we admit with Elliot Smith that barley was first grown by the 
predynastic Egyptians, we mu.st also admit that the idea of cultivating grain passed 
in early predyuastic days from Egypt to Syria, for which no evidence is forthcoming, 
or else we must believe that the cultivation of the two grains in two unconnected 
regions aro.se independentlv. 

I have left myself very little time to deal with the other elements of civilization, 
the ilomestication of animals, the making of pottery, and the working of metals. 

Though some attempts have been made to show that animals were domesticated 
by men of the L pper Palfeolithic Age. these effort.s have not been verv successful. 
Of the times that follow little is known, for. though careful studv has been made of 
anim.d remains from European .sites, the.se are far from the beginning of civilization. 
The 'ame is true of the remains from Anau, so ably described bv Duerst.® for the first 
settlement there was clearly not of so early a date as has been claimed for it by 
Pumpelly. and must be later than the tine painted pottery of l\Ie.so[)otamia and the 
predynastic civilization in Egv|tt. 

^ Xewberry. P. E.. " Eirvpt as a Field for Anthropological Eese.irch,” Brit. A'S. Report of 
the Liverpool Mectinu. ln23. 

trankfort, op. of., p. 104 ; Petrie, iJio^polis Puna, p. 15; yaqada ami Balias, pp. H, 

“ Diodorus Sir, dm. i. p, 4 

* Ii,id.. i, p. 1.5. 

Piinu*elly. R., E.rplorations in T iirkr.stnn, ii. tVashington. 19*18, pp. 107-8. 
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£)e Morgan found in kitchen-middens of predynastic date remains of antelopes, 
gazelles (Gazella isahrlla). goats {Capra thebaica). as well as the buffalo [Boshubalus).^ 
The first two of these mav well have been the remains of wild animals hunted for 
food ; the sheep and the goat are not native to Africa and must have been introduced 
from Asia, while the Barbarv sheep has never been tamed.- Skeletons of two breeds 
of cattle (Bos /naciucrros and hrarh/jceru-s) and Asiatic sheep were also found in the 
kitchen-midden at Tukh.^ 

There is some uncertainty as to whether the ox is native to Egypt. De Morgan 
states that it was introduced from Asia at an early date, but Xewberry mentions 
wild oxen among the wild beasts hunted in the time of the (Jld Kingdom.'*' That 
the wild ass {A.siiin^ tacniopn^) roamed the deserts on the Egyptian border and was 
domesticated before the clo.se of the Predynastic Period is clear from the appearance 
of herds of asses as well as flocks of sheep on the palette of Menes.^ M e have thus 
no clear evidence that the Egvptians had domesticated any native animal before 
relations had been opened up with their Asiatic neighbours. 

In Mesopotamia our evidence is crpially inconclusive. The people of the first 
settlement of Susa had. apparently, no domesticated animals except the dog. which 
is often found among hunting peoples, ancient and modem. The claim that they 
had tamed the horse rests on a figure on one of their vases. In the first place it is 
extremely doubtful if the animal depicted was intended for a horse, and. even if it 
were, it might well be an illustration of a wild horse hunted for food.® At Tell el- 
'Obeid. Dr. Hall found a frieze of dairy cattle, dating from the time of the 
1st Dynasty of Ur,' but it is clear from that frieze that oxen had then been domesti- 
cated in Mesopotamia for a long time. It seems likely that most animals were 
first domesticated by nomad or semi-nomad peoples, and these leave little traces of 
their mode of living. 

The origin of potterv is a far more difficult problem, and the evidence available 
at present is insufficient to enable us to determine the centre or centres at which it 
was first made. Frankfort ha?. I think, established that the earliest wares yet found 
in South-west Asia are those from the first settlement at Susa, and that these precede 
the wares at Tepeh Musvan as the latter precede those at Abu Shahrain. el- Ubeid, 
and elsewhere in Mesopotamia.® He believes that the pottery at Susa, which he 
has shown to have been formed on a leather model, may well have originated there, 
but this I am inclined to doubt, as the technique is in many ways far from primitive. 

1 Morgan, de. La Prthi-it"irc Orkntale. i’aiis, 1926. p. 73. 

Xewberry, op. cit.. p. lo.S. 

^ ilurean, .J. de. PiiJiLtoric Man. London, 1924. p. 16S. 

* Xevi berry, op. nt.. p. 3 ; et. Borehardt, (Lin'ijih nkmal dts Konuj.', .Sahurs. 

^ Capart. up. cit.. fig. 17.5, p. 236. 

Corpus Va^ninin Antiqtioi nm. Louvre, l.C. a, pi. 9, 2.7. 

’ Antiqiiai Os' .Juvrnal. iv. 1924, pi. xlii, a. 

Franktort, up. cit.. p. 59. 
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On the other hand, no -^-ares have been found elsewhere that can be considered ancestral 
to those of Susa. 

Frankfort has also disposed satisfactorily of the suggested connection between 
the wares of Susa and those of Anau, and has shown that the latter are far from primi- 
tive. while the site is bv no means as early as Pumpelly suggested, ^ The neolithic 
pottery in Crete also stands by itself. Though we have learned from Susa and Anau 
to distrust chronologies based upon the depth of the deposits, we must admit that 
the plain burnished wares foimd at Knossos go back far into the Predynastic Period 
of Egypt, though how far it would be hazardous to conjecture. 

The Badarian ware.- discovered since Frankfort wrote, is probably earlier than 
any of the others mentioned, though very pos.sibly not much earlier than that from 
■tiusa I. Though differing completely in form and decoration from the latter, it. too. 
seems to be based on leather models. 

The painted pottery of the Black Earth region,® of Erosd. Cucuteni and the site 
recently found at Usatov near Ode.ssa. appears to bear some distant relationship to the 
wares at Anau ; it seems, at any rate, possible that common ancestral forms may 
have existed at some intermediate centre such as Transcaucasia. The painted wares 
recently fouii'I in China, ^ and perhaps those, too, from Baluchistan, Sind, and the 
Punjab, may very likely be later and more remote members of the same group. 

Frankfort, noting that the .shape of some of the painted pots of Predtmastic 
Egypt resembles that of the early stone bowls, brings the art of painting pottery 
from the Ea.stern Desert, where he believes the stone bowls originated.® Xewberry, 
on the other hand, arguing from the fact that the majority of the ensigns on the boats 
figured on the ovoid pots bear the crests of Xomes situated in the north-west corner 
of the Delta, would bring this art from that region.® There is probably some truth 
in both suggestions. If we agree that .stone bowls came from the Ea.stern Desert and 
painted ovoid pots from the Delta, the other painted pots niay well be derived from a 
fusion of the two cultures. There remains, however, the problem ; Did the art of 
painting pot^ arise in the Delta, and if so did it pass thence to S}Tia. or did it reach 
the Delta from the north-east 

The most perplexing fabric, however, is that found in the shell mounds by the 
shores of the Lake of Braband. about three miles from Aarhus in Jutland.’ These 

* Frankfoit. op. cit., p. 

- Petrie, Sir Flinder-:. in JIun, xv, 78 ; xvi, 3t. 

- Clnlde, ^ . (turdon, Thf Dawn of Enro2)ean Cii iltzaliun, London, lOg-a, pp. loa_6(j. 

* Pahrontolorjia Siaica (Geological Survey of Cliina), .Ser. D, vol, i, fa=c. 1 and 2, Peking. 1923, 
192.J : Ander-son, J. G., " An Early GhinC'e Culture. ' Bull. Got. Sun-, of China, Peking, 1923 ; 

Arcli.eoloei^che .Studien in China, ' Mill. Authrop. Gt<. in Wo n. liv, Wien, 1924, pp, 69 tt sqq. 

^ Frankfort, op. cit., p. KKj. 

® Xeivherrv, op. cit.. p. 10. 

Mad-en, A. P.. Sophu.., iluller. and others, AffaldAynger fra Stcnaldcrc i Danuath, Copen- 
hagen, 
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mounds are thought to contain refuse of one of the earliest settlements of the shell- 
mound culture, yet in all the layers but the lowest fragments of pottery were found. 
Ko pottery resembling it has been found to the south-east, nor has any pottery been 
found in Europe that can be placed as early as the date claimed for this settlement. 

On the other hand, it seems unlikely that these otherwise unprogressive 
collectors of shell-fish should have made so important a discovery. The ware i.s 
somewhat rough, it is true, but its shape gives no indication of its origin. It is 
natiual. therefore, that some writers have suspected that the potter s art must have 
been introduced here from elsewhere. 

The occurrence of this pottery is, as I have said, perplexing. The most 
plausible explanation that has been offered is that the sherds belong only to the 
latest phase of this culture, and that this primitive mode of Ufe lasted in Denmark 
much later than has been suspected ; while the potter s art was introduced by new- 
comers from the south-west. Childe’^ has pointed out that a pot. not imlike one from 
Braband, especially in the shape of its base, was fomd in a neolithic deposit at 
El Garcel in the south-east of Spain. Whether this resemblance indicates true 
relationship, or is merely a matter of accident, must for the present remain 
uncertain. 

Among metals it is generally believed that gold was the first to be used, perhaps 
only in a hammered condition. Xo evidence of this priority has yet been adduced. 
Copper, on the other hand, has been found in the two earliest civilizations that we 
have met with as vet. Brunton has told us that round the neck of one of the 
Badarians was a string of typical Badarian beads, two or three of which were made of 
narrow copper ribbon, wound over stone beads. In another grave of the same 
period was a stout copper pin or borer.- In the first settlement at tMisa there were 
primitive axes of copper. 

The discovery of the first metallurgical centre, where copper was first smelted 
and cast, seems a more hopeful problem, and a Committee has been appointed by tne 
Briti.sh Association to investigate this question. Its energetic Secretary, our 
Fellow Mr. G. A. Garfitt. has already obtained a number of ores, with the help of the 
Department of Overseas Trade and the aid of several of our Consular Officers, while 
Professors Cecil Desch and C. 0. Bannister have kindly undertaken to report on all 
the material sent to them. The officials of many museums, including our Fellow 
Dr. H. E. Hall, have generously supplied the Co mm ittee with many samples of 
early copper, while Professor Thureau-Dangin has been most kind in sending 
fragments from one of the axes from the first settlement at Susa, preserved in the 
Louvre. 

It is hoped that bv comparing the proportions of various impurities found both 
in the ores and in the implements, it may be po.ssible to determine which of the 

t'hilde. op. cit., p. 42. 

- Brunton. G., Man, xxv. 103. 
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former were used for the manufacture of the latter. Much more work needs to be 
done, however, before any definite conclusions can lie reached. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the axe from Susa is made of pine copper. 

It will be seen from what I have said that it is impossible at present to determine 
the centre at which any of the four chief elements of civilization arose, except that 
the cultivation of wheat must have arisen in Sinia. or at no great distance from that 
country. It is even uncertain that any of them, except wheat cultivation, arose 
at one site alone. M e must still pursue our researches, and the time mav not be 
far distant when we shall be able to determine with precision the rival claims of 
Asia and Africa, and to decide whether these discoveries were made at .-single or 
multiple centres. 
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THE NORTHERN BEJA. 

[With Plates I and II.] 

By G. W. Mi-rr-ly. 

These notes are the outcome of four winters spent in t;ie Ea.stern Desert of Egypt 
among the Bisharin and the Ababda ; and although I have alreadv contributed 
an article on the latter tribe.^ vet the further evidence collected, particularly their 
physical measiu-ements. confirms and .supplements Professor Seligman's study of 
the Hadendoa and the Beni Amer- to a degree that seems to warrant a return to 
the subject. 

Physical. 

In that part of his memoir which deals with the Beja. Professor Seligman has 
shown that the Beni Amer, the most southerly of the Sudanese Beja. jjossess a remark- 
able similarity to the old proto-Egyptians, while the Hadendoa, though probably 
of common origin, were a modified race, taller than the Beni Amer. and with broader 
skulls. In length, however, the crania of the two tribes were almost identical. 

From measurements taken by Chantre.® who. unfortunately, only published 
indices, this tendency to a broader skull was carried even further in the Bisharin, 
the most northerly of the Beja examined by Professor Seligman in his memoir. 

It was therefore mo.st interestiusi to me to tind that measurements of the Ababda, 
who live further north again in the deserts immediately adjacent to Upper Egypt 
on the east, showed a marked resemblance to those made by Professor Seligman of 
the Beni Amer (and so to the proto-Enyptians). in spite of their separation from 
the Beni Amer by the Hadendoa and the Bisharin. 

Another interesting point i' that, when I began to measure the Bisharin 
(Hamedorab) on the Red iSea coa.st. between latitudes 23“ and 22“ N., their 
measiuemeiits appeared discordant with those of Cliantre. mentioned above, their 
cephalic iinlex being only 74-73, as against 79-(b which he gives for 70 individuals 
measured presumablv in or near the Nile Valley. Their stature, too. was markedly 
greater. It was not till I had carried the investigation further, and measured some 
of the Bisharin (Aliab) living inland that I found a cephalic index 78-42 more in 
accordance with his data. Frequency-curves of these two sub-tribes, drawn for me 
by Mr. F. 8. Richards, certainly indicate that the Hamedoral) are a more mixed 

1 It. \V. MuTTciy. ■■ The Ababda, " Jnurn. Roy. Anthrop. So<:.. liii, pp. 417-23. 

C. G. Seligman. " .Some Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan."’ 
Jouni. Roy. Anthrop. Roc., xliii. pp. 593-704. 

^ il. E. Chantre, Rcchercht-i -inthropdogiqiit^s, p. 2.5.5, Lyon, 1904. 
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lot than the Aliab : atiil tha explanation of this is perhaps to be found in their tradition 
that Hanied t)r. their ancestor, married a wife from the Ababda. Gne may consider 
this a^ another wav of savins that they consider themselves a mixed section with 
a lot of Ababda blood in them.^ Another possible source of foreign influence here 
was the existence in nieilia;val times of a seaport 'Aidhab. which had considerable 
trade with Arabia and even the Far East. But 'Aidhab was destroyed as long ago 
as liilO. and one would fancy its influence to have died out. There were, however. 
Arabs. Hetevm. i.e. outcasts, .settled on the coa-t here as recently as 1887. when 
they were deported to south of Suakin. 

A third point is. that among the d4 Hadendoa measured by Professor Seligman 
Were 14 Aniar Ar- (he call' them ” Amara As the Amar Ar are also dwellers 
on or near the coast. I thought it worth while to separate their measiu’ements from 
those of the 40 Hadendoa. and to add those of two Amar Ar measined l)y myself, 
ill order to see whether the Hameilorab and the Amar Ar formed connecting links 
between the narrow-headed Beni Amer and Ababda to the south and north of them 
respectively. But. rather to my surpri'e. the lb Amar .Ar turned out to have the 
broadest skulls (mean H.B. 147-4) of all the different tribes we have been tliscassing. 

It is convenient now to give two tables, founded on those on p. GOl of Professor 
Seligman's article, but incorporating my measurements of Ababda and Bishariii. 
and separating the Amar Ar from the Hadendoa as mentioned above. We have 
in order of d-phalic indices : — 


— 

Xo. 

C.I. 

x.i. ; 

F.I. 

Stature. 

Group I iCentrab — 






Bisharin(Chantre' ... 

78 

71+ (H* 

7t>*0S 

104-12 

1 ■ *1.50 

Bisharin (Aliab 1 

30 

7S-42 

72 -.72 

f)2-3t) 

1-080 

Amar Ar 

lb 

J i ' 18 

70-25 

1*0-51 

1 • 08+) 

Hadendoa 

-1 

7tM3 

72-78 

1*2-71 

1-074 

Group II — 

1 




i 

Beni Arner ... 

...j .H 

; 7t-70 

70 ■ .52 

1*2 • 12 

1-043 

Bi'harin iHamedor.ib; 

30 

i4:'73 

i 73-01 

1*4-72 

1 1-095 

Ababda 

•12 

i 73 -tw 

7.5 ■ 1.5 

91-78 

' 1-030 


' The raea'urements of both Hamedor.ib and Aliab were submitted bv Profes-or Selii^man to 
Dr, E. < 1 . Rhodes, who say- ; ” Takina all this evidence together, I should infer that the two 
lots e*f .'kulls mea.sured do not belong to the same tvpe. ' iSt'P Appendix V.) 

- Or and Ar mean ‘’child,’' '"thililren " in Bejawi ; and -aici, pi. "follower." ,So 
Harntd-Or-ab = " Hamed-.son-ites." and Amur Ar ~ " children of Amar." 
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and for the absolute measurements from 

which the^e 

indices are 

derived ; — 

Xo. 

H.L. 

H.B. 

X.L. X.B. 


<lroup I (Centrali — 


Bisharin i Aliab) 


1S4-T 

m-i 

.51-2 

3*3 * 7 

Amar Ar 

iti 

Ifl'J li 

147-4 

.52-3 

35-8 

HadenJoa 

40 

IsOs 

144-4 

.51-9 

37-0 

Group II — 

Beni Amer ... 

31 

I'X'e 

14g-2 

.51-9 

30-6 

Bisharm (Hamedorabi 

3<> 

ISS-ti 

140 - S 

.50 -.5 

37-1 

Ababda 

Hi 

lSS-1 

13S-5 

49-1 

30 -S 


That the second group is more likely to rr?present the primitive population 
of the coimtry between the Xile and the Red Sea seems probable, when one compares 
their skulls with those of the early Egyptians, as Profes'or Seligmaii does on p. 606 
of the article already referred to. I abstract part of his table, and add the Ababda. 
subtracting, as he does. 7 mm. from the lengths and S-o mm. from the breadths of 
the living skulls : — 




Xo. 

H.L. 

H.B. 

Beni Amer... 

.51 

1S3-.5 

133-75 

Ababda 

02 

lSl-1 

130-0 

Earliest pre-dynastic Egyptian^ from X.i-ra-ed-Oeir ... 

40 

484 -S 

131-5 

Middle Xubians (■“ C ’’ group) ... 

123 

183-0 ! 

, 

134-0 


One may add, that in statirre the Beni Amer measure 1-643 m.. the Ababda 
1-636 m., and the pre-dynastic Egyptians about 1-63 m. 

To reinforce the theory that these modern Beja are representatives of the old 
pre-dynastic Egyptian (and Xubian) stock, we have a very little evidence— only 
three skulls, of earlier inhabitants of the Easrern De>ert, .Such as it is, this evidence 
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all goes to show that the verv narrow-headed type has prevailed there from the 
pre-dvnastie times. M e have three burials excavated by myself : — 


L'X-aliTy. 

Period. 

H.L. 

H.K. 

1 

O.T. 

Ras .Samadai^ 

... Pre*i.lviia^tk 

InW 

129 

H9 • 54 

Wadi Kha-hir 

... Pre-Mo-lem 

IsT 

129 

70 ■ 1 1 

Wadi Kiraf 

... Pre- Moslem 

IsS 

12s 

08- 09 


Consideration ol the above (fata leaifs me to share Profe.ssor Seligman's opinion 
that the Beni Anier (to whom the Ababda must now be added) are relics of the early 
population of not only the Eastern Desert, but also of the Nile Valley ; while the 
central Beja. the Hadendoa. and the Bi^harin are kindred peoples modified by foreign 
influence. The Haniedorab Bisharin are jjrobably a fusion of the central Beja with 
the Ababda. 

The Hamedorab are the Bisharin who were so hostile to Schweinfurth in 1865, 
and of whom he .says " The Bisharin are. like their related stock the Ababda, all 
dolichocephalic, and show it by elevated, yet very narrow, .skulls. In the general 
expression of the face, there were more analogies with Europeans than with the 
Arabs and feUnhit). There were Titu.s-heads, Schiller-noses. and Habsburg-foreheads ; 
indeed, their features .showed plenty of variety. The often astonishingly small lips 
limited the tightly closed, almo.st American, mouth, on which, as on their long necks, 
the hardships of their desert existence had impres.sed itself. The eyes, large and 
open, are of changing expre.ssion. Remarkable appeared the particularly luxuriant 
muscular development, especially of their leg.s. which strongly differentiates them 
from the Berb(.'rine.s with their ape-like e.xtremities. Every man's bearing is gracious 
and full of charm and dignitv ; their walk almost to be ealleil bold. The shades of 
skin-colour range through all po-sible gradations between eopjjer-red and the deepest 
brown-bla(k. M'hcther this is th( result of mixture with other races I dare not 
•isseit. but must refer to the fact that travellers speak of a similar varietv of hue 
.imong all Ethiopian races.” 

Profes,s(jr .Selignian has -ome remarks® on the possible foreign elements which 
have caused the tendency to brachycephaly and the ri.se in stature among the central 
Beja. I wouM add that these people, especially the Hadendija, have for centuries 
been in contact with Xegro pilgrims on their way to and from Mecca. The.se Negroes 
do not merely pass through, but are in the habit of settling in the Tokar delta for a 

' Chi' huri.il \(.is ilcsi rilx-U bv Dr. D. E. Derry anU myself hi Mun, Sl. l'J23. The other 
two contained nothing: by ivliich to date them. 

(■. Sehueinfnrth. A’lJ unhi tnj' ni.u Wnjni hi Axj’Jiitut, p. 09 ; an 1 su aho pp. 103— S. 

' Op. ''it., pp. (>02-3. 
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year or two in order to earn money for their journeys by cultivation. Also, during the 
last century the Hadendoa and the Bisharin engaged actively in the slave-trade. 
A quite other source of foreign influence may have been intermarriage in mediteval 
days with Yemenite colonists from Hadramaut. Makrizi, indeed, regarded these 
people, the Hadareb. as the ruling caste among the Beja.’^ 

The individual measurements will all be found in the Appendices I-IY, and 
before we leave the subject I may say that all the individuals measured were males ; 
and that, just as Professor Seligman took care to select only genuine Beni Amer, so 
only real desert-dwelling Ababda were measured, whose ancestors were unlikelv to 
have intermarried with the Egyptian fcUahin. Xomads are. however, more likely 
to influence the sedentary populations beside whom they dwell than to be influenced 
by them. Two large divisions of the Ababda are settled in the Xile Yallev, and must 
considerably have influenced the population in the provinces of Qena and Aswan 
(also during the famine of 1889 quite a number of the Bisharin came north through 
the Ababda and settled in the Xile Yalley near Qus). Xomadic tribes influence each 
other ; in time, weak tribes get broken up and disappear, and their fragments 
affiliate themselves to stronger and sometimes quite new confederations. The 
Dervish wars brought numbers of such people. Kinieilab. Hukm. Hameg.- Anqarab. 
northward to the Ababda country ; and. during the recent census, I estimated such 
elements as forming about 3 or 4 per cent, of the deseit Ababda. who are about 
14.U00 strong. Pare was taken to avoid such people in the measuring.® 

CiRcr.Mi.isKiN and Marri.\oe Ceremonie'. 

i'li’CilinClSlOH. 

Xowadays. owing to a fear of a disease " that attacks uiicircumcised boys,” 
bovs are usually circumcised within a few days of birth, but until recently the 
following custom prevailed. Ten or twelve boys, of seven to eight years of age, were 
circumcised together on tho fir.'-t day of a fe.-tival lasting tour or five days. Thev 
were dressed in new clothes, the tinest procurable, and in the case of Bisharin bovs 
wore a silver bracelet and golil earrings, borrowed from the hdrint. One may note 
here that Masai youths dress as girls at their circumcision.^ and. according to Lane,® 

1 Translation in Biirckhardt's Tnnih iii Xuhni. p. .'(Ig. 

■ H. ( .Tackson says : " Hcne tj. a name used by the Hadendoa to denote an iunorant people, 
in other words, those tvlio are still in the dark pre-Islamie days '' (Oof-oi Dhjnn. p. .56). But 
a section of the Ababda call themselves Hamec'. 

Such fragments are quite easily separated by asking inilividuals about their ancestors. 
All Bedouin, whether Hamitie or Semitic, are properly proud of their pedigrees. 

* Hollis. Tht M'nai. p. 268. 

® Lane, J/odera E'jypti < p. 62. 1 have been unable to trace such a custom among the 

present-day fdluhin. 
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a similar custom used to occur among the Egyptian feJlahin. After the operation, 
the bovs lived together in a special matting-hut erected for them, together with 
the sheikh who had performed the operation. He seems merely to have attended to 
their material welfare, not to have imparted any particular instruction. At the end 
of this period a sheep was killed for each boy. and a great feast made. At the next 
new moon, the Ababda boys, who have not yet worn ornaments, borrow a piece of 
gold from their female relations. ” to show to the moon." Both tribes intibulate 
their girls, but there is no festivity or ceremonial attached to this custom. 

Marriage. 

Perhaps on account of their greater poverty, or perhaps not. the foregoing 
ceremonial may be combined, in the case of the Ababda. with that of a marriage. 
Thev call both festivals indiSerentlv 'irs. the ordinarv Arabic name for a wedding. 
In this case, the hut. which is later to be inhabited by the newly wed couple, is 
pitched for both the groom and the boys who are about to be circumcised. The 
matting for the hut is provided by the groom, but the tent -pole must come from the 
bride's parents.^ The tent must be pitched after the sun has set (Ababda) or about 
sunset (Bisharin). The hut is placed about fifty or sixty yards from the hut where 
the bride-to-be is living with her mother. The groom stays outside (Ababda) or 
inside (Bisharin) till the ha rim bring the bride, and circle the hut seven times 
widdershins with her.- Then they go inside. The bride's arms are tied to her side 
with a strong goat's-hair cord, which the groom now essays to break. A sort of 
scufile with definite rules now takes place in the dark within the hut. If the groom 
cannot break the cord the bride is taken back to her mother, and he has to try 
again on the ensuing night. If the cord is broken, but the liarini get away with it, 
he has to ransom it from them with a .sheep. This cord, for which there is no special 
name, is later hung on the tent-pole or, rather, curved girder, which supports the 
roof. The cord broken, the women take the bride back to her mother. 

Xe.xt day, if the fe.-jtival includes a circumcision (Ababda). the bovs are 
circumcised, and they and the bridegroom dwell in the hut for five to seven davs. 
After the fe.stivities are over, and the boys have departed, the hut is moved, it mav 
be only a few feet.^ After the move the groom lives in the hut for fortv days (in 
the case of the Aliab Bi.sharin. a year), and the bride visits him under cover of 
darkness.* During these forty days the bridegroom may not milk, slav an animal. 

* So. too. with the Hadendoa. but araonw the Amar Ar and the Kababish the groom supplies 
the tent-poles. 

\\ ith the Hadendoa and the Amar Ar, the new hut and the furniture is packed on a camel, 
'which is then led round the brides mothers hut seven times, with the women singing and 
trilling behind it. {Comuiunkated by Mr. ■}. 11'. Crowfoot.) 

This corresponds to the building of the Kababish hrgil in place of the temporarv tent. 
C. G. and B. Z. Seligman. The Kababish. p. 134. 

' So with the Hadendoa. C. G. Seligman, op. cit., p. 6.50. 
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prepare bread, or leave the camp. His food is cooked for him by the bride s mother. 
Her. of course, he must avoid, nor must he ever eat from the same dish as the bride's 
father. For the first five days or so he covers his mop of hair with his cloth wrap 
(shiiqqa). Then a sheep is killed for him, and he anoints his hair with the grease.. 
The serir. or bed. made bv the bride's people, is not presentei.l to the young couple 
for some months, or it may be a year. 

One may observe that the disability to milk or slay is a feminine attribute, 
as is the covering-up of the hair. It would seem as though the manhood of the 
youth at circumcision and the man at marriage had to be concealed from the e^^l 
spirits by his disguising himself as a girl. The sun. too. seems to be avoided. The 
hut must be pitched after sunset, it is circled widdershins ; the bride must only see 
the groom at night. There is a general resem'blance in the ceremonies to those 
prevalent throughout the Xorthern Sudan, but the Ababda are alone in sometimes 
combining wedding and circumcision ceremonies. Both are rite?iJv pnssaye. celebrating 
the commencement of a new e.vistence. And what does the breaking of the cord 
sjunbolize • Certainly the deliverance from .some inhibition which has prevented 
the enjoyment of the new life.^ 

Such customs are beginning to be looked down upon V>y the more orthodox 
Moslems among them as 'dda-t Fanor." i.e. "customs of Pharaoh." More genuine 
links with Egyptian culture are their head-rests (metar as) and their throwing-sticks 
(bilbil). 

The married women are allowed unusual freedom by the Bisharin. but not 
among the Ababda. This is the case with most of the Beja. Plowden says of the 
Habab in Eritrea;- "The unmarried girls are preserved from early irregularity 
by strict precautions, but they indemnify themselves after marriage for all restraint. 
M'hat distinguishes this tribe from almost all others is the absence of jealousy in 
the husband, insomuch as he permits his wife a perfect liberty, taking only her gains."’ 
So, too, Crossland, 3 of the Amar Ar : " A woman is the more valued by her husband 
if she gives proof of her attractiveness to other men. even by adultery ; he has no 
resentment against his wife, his honour being .satisfied by an attack with his dagger 
on the first meeting with his rival. " According to Karait Batran. their e.x-sheikh. 
things are e.vactly the same with the Hamedorab Bisharin. C)ne may add that, 
among the Bisharin. the dowry {inal or inahr) is divided equally betweiui the father, 
mother, and father's brother of the bride. The dowry u.sualiy consists of a camel 
and a sheep for each of these, and perhap.s two more camels for her other male 
relatives to eat. 'Women do not a.ssume nose-rings till after marriane. 

' Among the Danacla of a century aco. a knotted linen-haiui eta- untieci prior to the 
breaking of the i-iihat or niaidenS giidie by the biidettroom The Beja 1 know do not break the 
r ihif, but tile Kdbabhh do. (f A. Ho^kin^. Tru/tfs i/i A'fiiio/.'u. London, Lyit."). pp. IhU-l. 

- \V. C. Plowcien. Trar'J.'t in Ahu-^iiniu. p, 14. 

“ C. Cro^-.laad. DtS'^rt and \Vid> r dard, m nf Ihi Rut Sui, p. 2(i. 
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Belief'- about Axiaials and Plants. 

After remarkincr on the absence of totemisni and animal enlfs among the Beja. 
Professor SeligmaiP goe.s on to detail some remarkable cU'tom.s connected with milk 
and cattle. It is a? true of the Ababda, as it is of the other Beja, that no man may 
drink of the milk he has himself drawn until someone el.se has drunk of it. 

The Bisharin have nowadavs no cows, but long ago thev. or some people living 
in their present territory, dul possess these animal.-, and they were buried in 
cemeteries with some care.- In tin.- connection. I would quote Plowden® on the 
Habab ; '' In each small village there is kept a cow of one breed from generation 
to generation, on which the good fortune of the entire herd depend.s. This cow 
(or thev mav be two) is milked in peculiar vessels, and the milk mu-t be drunk out 
of those vessels, as it would be sacrilege to drink it out of any other ; these are of 
earthenware, whilst the other cow- are milkeil into wicker-work vases. (Should 
this cereinuiiy be omitted or varied, it is .supposeil that the cow.s of the tribe would 
become dry. or die ; and this, amongst a people who feed, it may be said, on milk, 
would be equivalent to a famine." In this case. I would sugge.st that it is not the 
cow which is venerated, but the deity or -aint to which its produce has been 
dedicated. It is common among the Ababda to dedicate the milk of a beast to their 
patron saint. Shaclli. and the milk of such beasts is always milked into separate 
(wicker) vessels lest it become mixed with the milk of some other animal. 

Among both Bisharin and Ababda. a curious belief is held about the animals sacri- 
ficed at the tomb of a u'cT;] (Moslem saint) (PL II, Fig. 1). Such animals turn into 
gazelles or ibex, and any attempt to shoot such animals is severely punished by the 
i'Y-///. U-ually the rifle used will not .shoot straight for some considerable time, and the 
hunter is often personally afflicted. Recently a hunter wounded one of .such animals, 
a gazelle, in Wadi Kharit. Immediately a voice was heard saying, " You have 
wounded mv goat ! ". and the hunter was atflicted with madness : an old man cured 
him, but wiselv forbade him to go hunting again. A Bishari. who killed an ibex 
of this nature, wa- le-s fortunate. Thi.s beast was found to have it.s teats tied up 
with silk (ro weaii its kid.s). He died, aud his guu was never any more good. Yet 
another, who killed n gazelle near a tomb, got his face smashcfl in with a stone vchile 
he wa- cooking it. He live- to tell the take and to be thanlcful that the sjiirit diil not 
hit him from behind- " when I would certainly have been killed ! 

Pl-h are eaten by some of the Ababda and Bi.sharin who live on the coast, but 
to the inland folk they are and so are birds.'* Birds are even feared. I caught 
Muhammad Buleilj. an Aliawi guide, stoning a small bird one day, which he said 

O. Sf liLira.in, lip . rit .. pp. (i.-)3-.S. 

- (1. W . Murray, " Uravc- of D.-cen la the Eastern Desert of Egypt,"’ Journnl of Eijijptiiin 
Arrlireohirpi. XII. I'.lgd, 

^ \V. C. Plow-len. op. rit.. p. 14. 

* Burokhaidt noted this among the Bi-harin on the Atbara in 1814 (Trurels in Xulin. p. 37S|. 
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had been prophesying evil to him. Earlier in the winter a croaking raven had 
warned him of coming evil, and eight days later he had heard of his brother's death. 
The Ababda will not kill the sandgrouse or desert partridge, and both tribes are 
particularly afraid of killiuE; or harming the liearded vulture. GfjpCEtnv burbatu^. 

Certain trees and bushes, especially one called a-'kei-t. with aromatic gum^ 
must not be cut down, or evil will befall the camcds. (Xo wonder the Hamedorab 
objected to Schweinfurth prying about in the Elba Mountains.) Sprit's of others 
are of great virtue as charms. Karait declared that in one of his cpiarrels with an 
angry husband who possessed such an amulet, he cut him twice on the leg as hard 
as he could with his swonl : but his opjiouent was uninjured, and Karait was glad 
when friends came to separate them. Ali Kheir. an Abadi who was employed to 
collect plants, was afraiil of a rare plant. X'O’d"//'. a .species of Cleome. and would not 
gather arndhing that even looked like it ; " It e.vudes blood when uprooted like a 
human being. It is good to give your wite to make her love you ; hut. in ^Julling it 
out of the ground by the roots, a donkey or a dog ought to be employed. A Xegio 
will do. or a man without any property, but these will expect .something for their 
trouble." 

My remark.^ '■ Abadi twins do not turn into cats at night a.s the twins 

do." ought to receive the explanation. " because they are given camel's milk as soon 
after birth as possible to prevent this." 


^ G. W. Murray. ‘’The Ababda." Journ. Roy. Anfhioy. Soc., llii. p. 42i\ 
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Mi'iUiK that till' imlividiial had a laifio m(i|i <jf liair. 
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•Mcmiis lhat. (he iiiflivi liial liii'l a laru'c ini)|) ol hair. 
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Mc.inH lliali llu' mdiviiluiil had a larai' mop of li.-iir. 
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Appendix IV. — Amar Ar (2). 


iXOTE.— 

Professor C. 

Sudan." i 

-The measurements of 14 Amar Ar. spelt ” Aniara." will be found 
G. SelitTinan's ■■ Some Aspects ot the Hamitic Problem in the 

on pp. 696-7 of 
Anglo-Egyptian 

Xo. 

H.L. 

H.B. 

C.I. Bi-z. 

F.L. 

F.I. 

X.L. X.B. 

1 

19U 

147 

77-37 140 

123 

S7 • 8b 

54 : 30 

o 

102 

14.5 

7.5 ■.■>2 13.5 

112 ; 

82-96 

46 33 

Xo. 

X.I. 

Min. 

Front. 

o- Total Xa.so- 

^ “■ Facial, buccal. 

XasO' 

alv. 


Stature. 

i 

-o . 

107 

00 i — S3 

71 

•580 i 

t 

1-644 

•> 

71-74 

los 

0.5 ; 185 03 


' .>08 

1-644 
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Appeydix V. — Head Measuremexts (Hamedorab and Alias). 

Dr. E. C. Rhodes has kindly supplied the following note on these measure- 
ments : — 


The most likely population sampled to produce the measurements in 
Appendix II (Hamedorab) is that which has ; — 


H.L 

188-6 .. S.D. 

-856 

H.B 

140-8 . . 81.D. 

1-03 

Total Facial 

192-8 .. S.D. 

2-54 

C.I 

-747 S.D. 

- 11066 

and the variability of these estimates is indicated by the standard deviations. 

The most likely population 

sampled which would produce the measmemeiits in 

Appendix III (Aliab) is that which has : — 


H.L 

184-7 .. S.D. 

-906 

H.B 

144-8 .. S.D. 

1-00 

Total Facial 

187-6 .. S.D. 

.. 1-43 

C.I 

-784 .. S.D. 

-0054 

The rlifferences between these two populations are. in respect of H.L.. H.B.. and 
C.I.. such that we cannot reasonably consider them as being for all practical purposes 

the .same. In the case of Total Facial measurements, we 

might reasonably consider 

them the same. 



|_The differences are ; — 



H.L 

3-9. compared with S. 

1).. 1-25 

H.B 

4-0 

1-43 

Total Facial . . 

5-2 

2-92 

C.I 

-0.37 .. 

-iH>87 


4-0 5--J -037 

3-0 . > -J-S . ^ 2-U , ^ 4-0.] 

1-43 2-92 -0087 





THE TOTEMISM OF THE ANCIENT ANDEAN PEOPLES. 


By Eicharp E. Latcham. 

Ma>'y years ago. while investigating the social organization of the Chilean 
Indians at the time of the Spanish Conquest, we came across unmistakable 
evidences that this organization was largelv based upon totemism. This, to a 
certain extent, upset the notions we were then inclined to form on the subject, 
which had been largely influenced by a long personal contact with Araucanian 
Indians in their native surroundings, but under modern conditions, and by 
a study on all that had been written on the subject up to that time. 

The new factor was too plainly indicated to be ignored. 'O we had to 
revise our studies and take this seriously into account. Cur ]irincipal source 
of information naturally had to be the chronicles of the sixteenth century, and 
these, unfortunately, contained only meagre details relating to the social 
life and organization of the Indians ; but with the new light thrown ujion 
the matter by the recognition of totemism as a native institution, we were able 
to explain various doubtful problems, the former interpretation of which did 
not seem to be satisfactory. 

The historical documents recently published in thirty-nine volumes, and 
the chronicles of all the known historians in another thirty, undertaken and 
carried out by the indefatigable bibliophile. Don Jose Toribio Medina. pro]uir- 
tioned us an enormous amount of new material ; but. after carefully revising 
and extracting all that was pertinent to the matter, we stdl found numerous 
gaps in our knowledge and an imperfect explanation of many things hinted at 
but not detailed. There existed in the National Library in Santiago a large 
and very valuable collection of luamiscripts relating to the early times ot 
the Spanish occupation, the greater jiart of whieh had never been utilized 
for modern research. AVe set to work to revise these, and found that there 
was a great deal of information that bore directly or indirectly on this question 
and on others related to it. Many of these documents referred to the distri- 
bution of the Pticoniiendas or grants of Indians given to their follower-, by 
the Spanish (lovernors. and contained the names and elaii' of the Indians 
■sO awarded, their situation and many other interesting data that could be made 
use of. but that had long been forgotten or ignored. In the numerous legal 
documents, manv claims were maiie to e.stablish title-deeds to land' cedial, 
boundary disputes, water and grazing rights, etc., and in them the former 
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(.•U'tonis of thf Indians were frequently cited in evidence supported by the 
testimony of witnesses, mostly natives. We also found many reports, letters, 
and declarations of the clergy to their superiors, speaking of the difficulties 
e.vperienced by them in their work of converting the Indians to the Catholic- 
faith. Some of them refer to the customs, beliefs and superstitions, social 
and religion-' ceremonies, etc., not mentioned elsewhere, and give Indian names 
and terms that are not to be found in the later " Vocabularies “ (the earliest 
of which were published only in the seventeenth centurv). and explain some 
phases of native life not generally known. Then again there are a great number 
of decrees and ordinances of the governor.s and other jiersons in authority, 
ordering the suppression, the modification or the permitting of certain native 
customs, which must have existed, but winch have been forgotten and have 
remained otherwise unrecorded. 

These and others of a different tenour we revised and extracted, obtainimr 
from them a considerable amount of information not obtainable elsewhere. 
Ve aho examined a large number of old parish registers, in which were anno- 
tated the iiatiies, clans, and sometimes tribes of the Indians and also much of their 
family history, such as births, deaths, baptisms, marriages, etc., and sometimes 
certain details of religious or social ceremonies, feasts, etc,, ^iractised by the 
Indians within the parish. 

Ve were aho eiiahled. thanks to the kindness of iMr. Thomas Thayer, 
chief of the National Archives, to revise a large number of unpublished docu- 
nieiit' relating tn Chile, existing in the Archives of Seville, of which he had 
lately received! copies, 

A close study ot .di this published and unpublished material, ami a goo(i 
general knowledge ol the present customs, language, and psychology of the 
Indians, acquired by a residence of five years in close and intimate contaet 
with the Araucaniiuis, soon convimed us that most of what had been written 
about their so( ial organization and religious beliefs w.is fundamentallv erroneous, 
and that the real ethnohjgy of the race was still to be set forth. 

Before attempting such a task, we considered it advisable to see in what 
manner the ancient Chilean sucial and religious institutions were related with 
thos,. (if the surrounding nations, and decided on a revision of all the docuinen- 
tiiry evidence available, that referred to the ancient Inca empire in its total 
extent. To accompilish this we were obliged to put off for a period of ten or 
twelve years the original tiisk we had set ourselves to attempt •. but the results 
ha\ e more than justified our expectations. 

•Inly in ll.tg.) did we feel in a position to publish the first results of our 
inccstigationsd and in the following year we were able to complete our studv 

L<i rlr In Pinjiiedd't en d antigii'i Imperio de loi Incus. 158 pp. .Santi.eao. 
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of Araucaiiiaii ethnology.^ Our researches also showed us that the Inca 
history and social and religious institutions had been even more erroneously 
interpreted than those of the Chilean tribes. In two recent works- we have 
tried to show what these really were, as far as we were able to form an opinion 
from the new data we had obtained and the application of more modern methods. 
Before we had gone verv far in our investigations, we found that more than 
one of the former conviction,s on which the ethnology of the native tribes had 
been ba-ed were completely erroneous and needed a radical recon-truetion . 
Perha]is the chief of these was the belief in the patriarchal system, supposed 
to be the foundation of Indian family life in these regions. IVe found that 
evervwhere throughout the Andean countries, from Colombia to Chiloe. descent 
was reckoned in the female line, and the family name wa- that of the mother, and 
not that of the father as had been supposed. This state continued till long after 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and among the Araucanian< of southern Chile 
persisted till the beginning of the nineteenth century. All through the same 
regions totemism was universal, and the totem was almost alway- inlieritcl 
from the mother. The clans were, for the most part, independent and self- 
governing. and only in times of juiblic danger or calamity was there any attempt 
at union or federation under the leader-hip of a military chief elected for the 
occasion. The clans were mostly e.xogamic. but endogamy was practised in 
some, while a few seemed to have no marriage restrictions, and contracted 
matrimony within or without tlie clan at will. IMo'C of the Peruvian tribes 
Were divided into phratries. but the ciriginal functions of the divisions had been 
forgotten at the time of the Coiuiuest : or. at least, there is no sure rei ord ot 
their real jirimitive significance, although they were seemingly derived froiii 
the antagonism between the first settlers or autochthones and later comers, 
who were looked upon as intruders and as strangers. W-stiges of such a- division 
having formerly existed among the Chilean Indians are not wanting, but these 
are too few and too vague to warrant us in forming an opinion as to their meaning 
among these tribes. 

As regards the religious beliefs of the Indian tribes of the Andes zone, these 
have been as badlv representecl as their social cu.stoiiis. Animism, fetishism, 
totemism. and ancestor-worship were universal anrl formed the basis of their 
religion. The Solar Cult of the Incas, supposed to be the jiredominant and 
imperial religion, has been greatly exaggerated and erroneously interpreted. 
In fact, it was a closed cult, totemic in origin, confined to the Cuzco tribe, 
practised wherever they might be scattered throughout the enpiire, but from 

* Onjani'-in'i'jh Surinl ij Cieencini Rtthji'isn^ de tos nnthjin).-i Aivniyni"'. ti2t) pp. S.intiago. 
1U24. 

s Los Incas : su oiiijcn y/ sns ritjUus (about ioO pp.). in press. Crtenrias RtHtjiosas de Ins 

.antii/iios Pernanos (a)iout .'lUO pp-b ready for tlie press. These have aKo been written in English. 
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which other tribes were excliuieci. The latter were only recpired officially and 
nominally to recognize the Sun as the pre-eminent god. as he was the divinitv 
of their royal lords, but without participation in his worship. Each tribe 
had its own tutelar being, which was the object of its devotions, till such times 
as idolatry was extirpated by the Spanish clergy. 

The supposed communism of the Incas was another myth, which does not 
resist the slightest serious investigation, and has only been maintained bv a 
constant repetition of Garcilaso's and other chroniclers' declarations on the 
subject. Garcilaso has done more than any other towards the perpetuating of 
false impressions of the social organization of the Inca empire, and his writings, 
examined in the light of more critical investigations, show us that he was 
woefully ignorant of the matter or was wilfully misleading his readers in order 
to glorify the race from which he. on his mother's side, had sprung. 

These few points, taken from among many others, will serve to show how 
nece.'sary it has become to reconstruct the whole fabric of Andean culture at the 
time of the Spanish Conque.st. In the works that we have already published, 
or that are in press at the present time, we have tried to give the results of our 
researches in a logical form, with many and detailed cpiotations from the 
]iTincipal sources of our information, in the hope that they may serve for future 
'tudies on more critical lines. In the course of these we have found occasion to 
overturn many pet theories, uproot many seemingly well-founded convictiinis, 
and destroy a number of beliefs fhat were looked upon as axiomatic. However, 
the fundamental facts which we pre.sent will not allow of other interpretations ; 
and although some of our deductions may have to be modified, any reconsTruc- 
tion will have to deal with the main factors — totemism and matrilineal 
de'cent. 

In the present article we only wish to point out the most salient feature' of 
the totemism that existed in the Andean countries at the time of the Spanish 
Conrpiest. as far as our researche.s have enabled us to decipher it. This totemism 
offers many special points, some of which have been noticed in other countries 
and continents, and others that, althoujih sometimes hinted at. have never been 
clearly established. A critical study of it shows us that some of the eleiiieiits 
I uii'idered a' C'sentiaLs by the older school of European writers, either do not 
figure ill. or are nor essential to, Andean totemism. Other conceptions, looked 
upon as fundamental, are incongruou.s when one tries to applv them to the 
iri'titnTion a- prai ti'cd by the South American Indian tribes. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago. when we tried to reconcile what we were then 
di'covering with the publi'hed works of Frazer, Lang, Thomas, Haddoii, 
Reinach. Durkheim. "Wundt. Graebner. Van Gennep, Howitt and others, we 
began .seriously to doubt whether we were correct in our deductions ami 
interpretation, as so many points seemed completely contradictory to what the 
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European specialists insisted upon as essentials of toteniism. Later, the 
writings of Boas and Hill-Tout showed us that they, too. were experiencing the 
same doubts, and that American toteniism seemed to be something different 
from that studied principally among the Australian and Melanesian tribes. 
Then came the publications of the French missionaries in Central Africa, 
especially the works of Abbe Bros, Mgr. Le Roy. and Trilles. corroborated by 
the work of Sir H. .Johnston, on the Lganda Protectorate. In these we found 
a confirmation of what we had already observed among the Araucanians, and 
what later we were to find also among the Peruvian tribes. From then on we 
continued our investigations independently of any preconceived ideas, deter- 
mined to follow wherever they led us, and to form conclusions only from well- 
certified fact.s. Luckily these were not wanting, once we had discovered where 
to look for them, and little by little we gathered details sufficient to be able 
to outline a more or less complete scheme of totemism as known to the former 
Indians of Chile, which was to aid us greatly, later on. in deciphering that of the 
Peruvian tribe.s. of which we had less documentary evidence, but which was 
similar in all essential points. 

"We will here enumerate the principal characteristics of Andean totemism 
as we have found it, leaving till later the facts on which they are based, as 
we cannot in a reduced space present all the proofs forthcoming. These 
characteristics are similar almost everywhere, and only occasionally do we find 
variations from them. 

(1) The totem wa.s .seldom confounded with the ancestor of the clan or 

tribe. It was a -eparate being, having a distinct denomination and 
a distinct cult. 

(2) The totem was generallv looked upon as the ally of the aneestcir of the 

clan and was usually called hi.s blood -brother. A pact existed 
between these two beings which seems to have been sealed by ,in 
interchange of blood, either effectively or symbolically, 

(0) The totem of the Andean peoples was only occasionally an animal or 

other living being ; the most common were chosen from celestial 
bodies, natural phenomena or forces, geographical features .m,! 
inanimate objects. 

(1) Among living creatures, birds were more commonly chosen as totems 

than beasts, reptile.s. or insects. Plants were only occasionally chosen, 
and on the sea-coast fishes and marine animals were the most 
freipient. 

(■5) A lien the totem cho'cn was si.nie celestial body, natural for. e. or 
inanimate object, it was generally represented by a symbol, which 
was sonie living creature, which took the place of the totem in manv 
of the rites and ceremonies. 
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(6) Sometimes tlie totem animal or the animal .symbol was considered 
sacred and there wa.s a prohibition to kill and eat it ; but amongst 
many tribes a contrary custom prevailed, and the totem was chosen 
from amongst those animals and plants which served the tribe a' 
their ])rincipal means of alimentation : such as the llama, maize, 
certain fish. etc. This was especially .'O in the coastal region. 

17) As a general rule, there were no special mark' ot sorrow, and no 
funeral rites on finding the dead body ot the totem animal. 

(di (denerally the totem animal or the animal symbol was represents; 
by tile whole species, but sometimes it had to ha\'e a special mark, 
colour, or defect. 

di) The yearly sacrifice of the totem or its symbol was usually accompaniei. 
by confession, penitence, expiatory otferings aaid sacrifices (otten 
humani. purification, invocations, and communion. 

[Among .some tribes certain of these rites were omitted, but the 
expiatory sacrifice.' and communion were constant factors .[ 

(lUl During the ceremonial dance.s which accomjiauied all their feast' am.! 
ceremonies, the dancer.' dre.ssed in the skins and feathers of the 
totem animal or bird or of those ot the symbol, 
ill) The clan took its name trom the totem or from the symbol, not 
always directlv. but often from some attribute, real or sujijiosei!. 
which identified it with the totem. 

(I’i) The tcitemic- mark or badge was u'ed a' the distinction ot the clan, 
carved on their houses, painted on their bodic-s. faces, arms, shields, 
etc. iSonm Peruvian tribes carved the totem on the craiiles of their 
children, and among the Arancani.uis totem poles were al'o used, 
(lai The totem was inherited almost universally in the female line, and 
the eldest brother of the maternal family was u'ually the head cd th- 
totemic grouj). at least during later times. 

(]■!) Thr? totem, together with its human ally, the founder of the lineage, 
were the tutelar beings of the clan, and their duty was to protect 
ami watch over their descendants. 

(Id) Tile basis of the totemic cult and ot ancestor-worshii) among the 
Andean ])eo]iles was reciprocity tor favour.' received or solicited 
on either side. There was no real worshi]) other than this, 
flfi) The totem was almost invariably looked upon as the blood-brother 
of the touiider of the clan or tribe. e.xce]jt where the two beings 
were confounded in one ; and the animal species from which the 
totem or the symbol were derived were comsidered as blood-brothei’s 
of the human de.scendants of the founder. The latter u'uallv 
called themselves the " children ” of the totem, for reasons which 
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will later appear. Some tribe'-, having forgotten the origin and 
real >ignitir-ance of the totem, confounded this being with the 
lounder of their line, and thought they were de.scended from the 
totem animal ; but in many of the cases recorded by the chroniclers 
such ideas are only a misunderstanding on the ])art of the writers, 
and such was not really believed by the Indiaii-s. 

(17) As a rule, the c-laes were exogamous, but the tribes were never so. 
There were divisions or phratries in the tribes, but we have not been 
able to discover that these were at any time exogamic. Some few 
clans were endogamic. but this seems most frecjuently to have been 
owing to isolation, and the difficulty in procuriiii; women other than 
those of their own ilan. 

(15) As far as we have been able to discover, there was no sicii of ^ex 

totems ; nor do there seem to have been individual totem- in 
the sen-e Frazer gives to the term, although all the clan totems 
mu't originally have been inuividual. 

(16) The cult of the totem was almo-t ine.xtricably wra])ped up in that of 

the ancestor, but in the ceremonies and rites the ditterence between 
the two was fully umh-r-tood. 

(2<>) In some (larts. as among the Incas, the jjnncipal national totems 
a- the sun. thunder. moc,n. etc., hail become deified : and. owing 
to this, the totemic character of most, if not all. of the religiou- rite.s 
wa- not perceived by the chroniclers who have written of Inca 
custom-, nor by the majority of those who have studied them 
later, some of whom -peak of the fetishes of the race but do lu.it 
mention th'ur totem-. 

The.se areuhe u-ual characteristics of toteini.sm among the Andean tiibe.- 
as found by the Spaniards at the Time of the Con'iue.st. A' will be -een. in 
many imiiortant ]ioints tb.-’v d.n not coincide with the -u-called essentials ot 
toteinism, as established bv manv of the specialists in this branch of sociologv. 
but at the same time satisfactorily expdaiii most of the pirobleius of the insti- 
tution as found in this region. 

We do not mean for one moment to say that this is the primitive fi rm 
of totemism, or that in all parts of the world it must have jiassed through this 
same stage. (In the contrary, onr belief is that it is a relatively develo^ied 
form ; but. at all events, it is clearlv e-tablished and more easily understood 
than the majority of standard types of other continents, if such have been 
correctly interpreted. 

For instance, as a general rule, in the Andean totemism. the totem is 
not. and cannot be. confounded with the ance-stor. and, therefore, very few 
tribes believed that they were descended from the totem, although they bore 
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the ^anle name, and the animal specie^ to which the totem or it' symbol 
belonged were railed blood-brother'. Many ot the tribe.^ recorded as haviiitr 
heM 'Urh a belief dirl not really do sO. the idea having originated in the nii'- 
interja’etations of the early writers and historians. The Indian', 'jieaking 
of tlieir toteni'. ii'ed two exiii'essioii' which Were never fully under'too'l 
by the Spanish hi'toiian' and chrcpiiicler.s. They called their totem am! the 
member' of the totem 'jiecies hlooil-lirother.i. anil thev called theniselvc' chUih'ei' 
of the totem, wliatever it might be. Thu'. the Incas c.illeil themselves L'lttldeeii 
of the S'Ai'. because the sun was their totem ; the Huamam hiicos said that 
th.ov vreie (Jhildeen of the Fnicoh. for the same reason, and .so on. But the ]ieople 
did not really believe that they were descended rruui the siiii or from the falcon, 
from lioris. tigers, serpent', rocks. tree.s. etc., a' the chronieler.s declare, or 
that they were generated by such beings or object'. It must be under.stooii 
that the clans or tribes inherited their names troiii their ancestors, and that 
the tounder.s ot these took the names of their toteni allies, and were known by 
such. The natives always spoke of themselves as the children of their first 
ancestor, whose name was sun. falcon, lion, or rock, and when they said that 
they were descended from the sun, lion, etc., they spoke literally and correctlv. 
as their ancestor' were suns, lions, rocks, etc. They were physiologically 
descended from their forefathers who bore these names, but did not confound, 
as the Spaniards and later writers have done, the ancestor with the totem, 
although both bore the same name. 

The same thing happened as regards the expression hlood-hrother. The 
chroniclers and others, hearing them speak of the totem species by this term, 
,'Uppused that they believed that they had a common descent from the toteni. 
and this confirmed them in the conviction they had formed on hearing them 
call Themselves chihlren ot their totem. M'e do not know whether some tribes 
may have held such a belief, but it could not have been very coiunion. as many 
of tho'c- recorded as having done .so had in their languages separate names 
tor the ancestor and the toteni. 

Among the Araucanuin-speaking tribes the totem was called ciig<i or 
iiiji.nA I'coji . and the lirst ancestor or founder of the clan, the ally ot the totem, 
was named pdluh. Among the (luechiias the names wore, re'pectively. hunnipn 
and porn I 'l na . and the Ayinara equivalents were tnopit and neJiarhiJo. In the 
Moxo tongue thev were ponipr and nrhoro. and m Chlpaya, Imetilaju aii'! 
fsr-fin nriiUn. 

In all these languages the term Used to exjire" the totem means " hiothrr, 
and the name giccii to the foumler of the clan from whom they desceiided. 
sigiiilies ■■ our iiroodfal/o r or " our remotest nneestor . The totem is frequeiitlv 

.spoken nt as ■■ oor protert,,,-." or om rtd rnrnte." ■■ he who so.slnihs //s, ete. 
The Araucaniaii' spoke of it as iKienuio an. from ii'ien. owner, possessor, anu 
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ihiCftii. yjrotect or (.lefend — he who protects or defend.^ Ainous the Incas 

they u<ed the word yajtrtjjtic. protector. 

The Araueainan expres.sioii eiiga referred to the tcitem under all it^ ditfereiit 
aspect-^ and included ; (1) the nfienUnCfin or totem it'clf U' a tutelar bemt; ; 

the eponymous entity that gave it-^ name to the clan ami to all the descemlaiit' 
ot both allie> ; {'2) thie same group of de-cendants — the clan — human aid 

aninial : (3) the animal symbol, when the nature of the real totem made this 
neces-ary ; (4) the .sign. mark, or device of the clan ; (d) the distingui'-hinst 

family name of the clan ; (6) the kinship which united the totem with its 

descendants, with it^ human ally and his descendants. M'hen the Araucaniau 
spoke of his cii[ia. he referred to it in it' integral form, or in anv one of its 
.single aspects. 

The existence of totemisin among the Arancanians did not pass unper- 
ceived by many of the chroniclers, although the term was not in use at that 
time, and .some of them give us brief details of it. although luincipally as a 
system of naming. 

Pedro de Valdivia was the first to mention it. In a letter to H.M. the 
King of Spain in 1550. he says : ” I then apportioned all the chiehs on this side 
of the river (Imperial) by their levos (clans), each one by hi.s name, which are 
like sui iiaines. and by which the Indiam recognize their subjection to their superiors." 

In 1606, Father Valdivia wrote the following ; Besides these relation- 
ship.s, the Indians have another kind of kinship of surnames, which they call 
ciiga, like lineages, and these are to be found in all the provinces from Concepcion 
south, on the coast as well as in the Cordillera, and they may all be reduced 
to about twenty, which are these : Antii. Amuchi. Cacten. Calquin. Cura. 
Diucaca. Entuco. Glliu. Gru. Gagen. Huecuhue. Yane. Wni. Luan. Pagi. 
Lin(|Ui. Mugu. Qllvu. Vdlcun, Viide. And there i.' not an Indian that has 
not one of these surnames, which mean sun. lion. frog. fox. etc. And they 
hold each other in great respect, those who are all of one surname are called 
Qiuhelncif (of one name).”^ 

In his ■■ Vocabulary " he give', under the heading C>>ga. the following 
definitions ; — 

(u) The name of the lineage. Gru or Antii fo.xes, or suns, or rivers, etc., 
as among't us there are Mendoza'. Toledo.', etc. 

(ti) It is also U'cd to .signify the head of a kinshij) nroup. he who is the 
chief anil principal Indian. 

(c) It is also taken to mean lineage (clan). 

About the 'ame time Gonzalez de Xajera wrote tlie following ; '■ Tlmv 

pride theni'elve' on having among't them lineage.s and de'Ceiit by surnames. 

' A)lt >j fti 'uiiiii t' a (r'li-Kil 'I” I'l Lmijti'i 'jur C'.iit m /■«/'- Rci/H" (_hih. i liap. ,\xiii. 
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because there are families whieh name themselves suns, others lions, foxes, 
frogs, and other similar things, of which these are kinship groups, whicdi help 
and favour each other in their dissensions anil divisions, anil these surnames 
are so appreciated that the only thing they are short of are coats-of-arms."t 
And as we shall iire^ently see. not even these were wanting. 

Father Rosales says ; ” Their names from time immemorial signin' 

animals or ohjeits accompanied by a ipiality or action ; MariJinin. the huanacos. 
iS ajiiitltt'ipui/. the tiger came forth. L'nl rniin nen . blue eaglet ; this custom of 
applying the surnames of animals established in ancient times certain kinships 
and caste' among the Indians, a custom which has induced the barbarous 
nation- to believe that animal- like the tiger, lion, huanaeo. etc.. sy/iihoJize 
a qnod .Spietf irhirj, pifSide.), over' a JainfJ'l. - 

Felu'c- tell- u- tluit " i'nija or cnnjin i- a -urname. a lineage, or a family, 
and note well that the names are composed of two words, of which one is the 
]iro]ier name of the lineage or enqa. f>r. as we sav. surname ; Lueqncn. Jenrii. 
naliiiA. pinii. (pii'h. (iilqnni. etc. And although in their rfitjuqtnnes. assemblies, 
they name each other by their complete names, in their familiar conversation 
they are acru-tonied to use only the first name with a syllable or a letter of 
the -ecoiid. i.e. V'ltJinJai' for V nehalaeqricn . great sea : Millalen for Millnlenrn. 
gold of the river or river of gold; CnAn or L'nnnam. for (.'",-)hnincn. black 
eaglet, whieh at the beginning causes some confusion."® 

This cu-toui of shortening the -urnames in ordinary i onversation is 
quite common among the Andean tribes, and makes it difhcult tor one not 
Well versed in the native languages and dialects to dd-tingiush what is the 
real cliiii-nanie ol the individual. 

H.ive-tadt say- ; '• Cnnit. race, lineage, -tock. lamily. nation. Besides, 

it i- the name which they take from birds, quadrupeds, serpent-, fish, stones, 
or any other aiiimul- or inammate thing,-. In the fir-t place they take into 
account the name or -urna.me of the ciiiai. or lamily or race. c.g. if someone 
i- named Hiirijiir (llama), on considering it- qualitie.s, jirofiertie-. etc., he calls 
one of hi- children Li nh'O'qne. white llama; another Cniihncqne. black llama ; 
another Xernlhneqne. running llama; another Uanfnlernti. shady wood, 
bei aii-e the llama, especially in summer, seeks the shade of the trees. Another 
has for his ce,m the name pani (puma) and, therefore, will call one of hi- 
-oils I nfapfiiii. great lion ; another Loncoponi. head of a lion ; another 
H n th pa III . claw of a lion ; another Hnalqnipani. a lion with horns, etc. AVhen 
several iidmes are joined together the raiat is geiierallv placed la.st. although 

1 Dtsinijih’O D Rhpnrn 'If la Cnerrn »W Reyna ile Chile, por Alonso Gonzalez de Xajera, Col. de 
Hi-toriddores do Chile, tunio xvi. p. 4(j. 

- Hinforin general riel Regno de Chile, por el R. P. Diego de Rosales, vol. i, p. 1(36. 

^ Arte de la lengna general del Reynu rle Chile, por P. Andres Febres. 1765. 
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not always so. as this depends on the circumstances. The names of women 
are frec[uently ridiculous, that is why they are ashamed to tell them. They 
even give the name of some family to the missionarv fathers, which henceforth 
counts them among its members, and. as it were, grafted on to their line. 
They gave me the name of Hmiquilrifqaen. Huaiqni. lance, is the family 
name, and it wa.s given to me because I was of great stature ; Lafquen is sea. 
because as regards to them I was from over the sea.”^ 

Molina, after giving similar details, adds : " The.se families called cuga 

or el pa are respected in a greater or lesser degree according to the heroes they 
have given to the fatherland. The origin of such names is unknown, but it 
is certain that it preceded the Spanish Conquest by many centuries. 

Falkner. speaking of the Araucanians who had emigrated to the Pampas 
of Xorthern Patagonia. say.s ; " The iloluches or Araucanians of Chile are 

divided into families or clans which are named after animals, plants, ami other 
natural objects. . . . Each clan has its presiding deity. . . . They 

have formed a multiplicity of these deities, each one of which, according to their 
beliefs, presides over a caste or particular family of Indians. Some say they 
are of the caste of the tiger, some of that of the lion, some of that of the 
huanaco, and others of the ostrich, etc."^ 

We do not think it necessary to make further quotations on this point, 
although the list is not nearly exhausted, to show that the Araucanians were 
divided into clans, took their names from some bird, animal, or natural object, 
which was looked upon as their special tutelary being or totem. 

Studying the onomatology of the Peruvian tribes, we find the same thing 
applies. Garcilaso de la Vega, Cieza de Leon, and others, give us very numerous 
examples, and tell us that these beings were sometimes supposed to be the 
ancestors from whom they were descended, and sometimes the deity or 
tutelary being that watched over and protected them. 

Amongst the Ordinances of the Viceroy Toledo is one which reads : " The 
Indians should not further use names taken from the moon, birds, animals, 
serpents, or rivers, as they have hitherto been accustomed to do.” 

On studying the Araucanian totemism to discover the relative recurrence 
of the clan or totem names, we made a clas.sitication of more than 3.()00 sur- 
names mentioned in the documents of the sixteenth century. We give below the 
principal of these in the order of their frequency ; Hi'ain, sky ; a)'.tn. sun ; pdldn. 
ancestral spirit ; cura. stone : Jenin, fore.st or wood ; hcdn. pebble ; Inrqnen. 
sea ; milla. gold ; tarn, bustard : nainru, eagle ; lenfn. river ; cv. water ; 
huala. wild duck ; chcuquc. Ostrich ; nahneL tiger or jaguar ; panqnf, a ])lant ; 

‘ ( 'hilklucu. 

- Cnti'peii'Ho dt Hidoria Chit. 

~ ,1 dticrirdion of Patagonin luvl the adji/uiiinj jei,--?. by Thomas Falkner. 
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Hanra. bead ; manipie. condor : eilv. snake ; rndvida. mountain ; loro. bone : 
naiiinii. foot ; pan.i. puma. etc. Only in tlie central province^ were the^e 
.surpassed by lonco. bead. 

As fl'ill be 'Cen. birds only occupy a .secondary place, while those of 
quaJruped.s are still le^s common. In numerical and geographical distribution 
sJ:tj and son are far away the most important totems. This fact is equally 
evident among the Peruvian Indians. The chief totemic names to be found 
among these tribes, at least in the highlands of Peru and Bolivia, were those 
derived from geographical features and natural objects or phenomena, such 
as : CaJa. .stone, useil in many combinations ; CcoUd. a certain tree : Cante*. 
a flower ; Chtica. a plant ; Colo, hill ; Coto. hillock ; Ichii. grass ; Haanca. 
a boundary stone ; Qnisjji. cpiartz. crystal : Quisuar. a tree ; Rami, a stone : 
Ma>/a. river ; Huaplln. swamp ; Ca.pchi, rainbow : Co’iUar. star ; Orcco, 
mountain ; Caca. rock : Aco. sand ; AJca, a snowy peak ; Sayri. tobacco : 
Cochn. lake. etc. 

Among the animal names we find : Ainara, .serpent ; anca. eagle : allco. 
dog ; a)tfa. tapir ; alcomaei. large falcon ; atoc, fox ; capa. hawk ; ccenti. 
small humming-bird ; cuUca. dove ; cuspi. fly ; cuntur. condor ; chanqmri. 
crow ; chaijna. song-bird ; checoUo. song-bird ; chima, hawk ; cJiny. quail : 
chihaa. thrush ; chucu. any piebald animal ; hualpa, a game-bird ; hvanian, 
falcon ; Imanacn. huanaco : Ivnnchv.a. a species of duck ; llama ; paca, eagle : 
paeihuana. flamingo ; pamo ; pilco. large humming-bird ; rachac. toad : tariico. 
large deer : tinti. grasshopper : acumari. bear : ■utueunca. jaguar : yutu. 
partridge, etc. 

Many of these names are common to both the Quechua and Aymara 
tongues : others are du]ilicated in this latter language.^ 

Eevising the lists, we find in them nearly all the living beings and objects 
from which, according to the chroniclers, the Indians supposed they descended, 
or which they regarded as tutelary beings. 

Sarmiento, Acosta. Ondegardo and others .speak of the totem, calling it 
by its proper name of haanqai. but did not fully understand its significance. 
The first -named sav.s that at the time of Manco Capac " the Incas originated 
these idols called Jmanqui.s. The hvauqv.i was an idol or demon elected by 
each Inca to be his conq)anion anil oracle, and which answered his questions. 
ELsewhere, he says Manco Ca])ac ■' took with him a bird like a falcon called 
indi [inh. sun), which thev all worshipped and feared as sacred (tabu), or as some 
•say, enchanted, for they thought that, owing to its power. Manco Capac was 
lord over them, and obliged them to follow him. This was what Manco Capac 

^ The name'' in th< >e tlirnre oithf^r in the chronicles or in documents redatim^ to tiic 

( onquc't and ]iac'iH.Lati"ii of the Inca empire, and in the old parish registers. Ai/llcs. or clan'^. 
have been found uhitdi < orre^pond to mo-^t of them. 
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led them to believe, and it wa.s carried on men's shoulders and ahvays kept in 
a box-like hamper. He left it as a heritage to his son. and the monarchs had it 
in their po-ssession rill the time of Inca Yupanqui.”’'- 

We hear of this haauqui again in the reign of Hayta Capac. suppo.-^ed to 
be a direct descendant of Hanco Capac. which he probably was. if we are to 
judge by the surname. Sarmiento says ; They relate of him that he dared 
to open the hamper containing the bird ir/di. This bird, brought from Tanipu 
Tocco. had been inherited by his (Manco Capac's) descendants, the predecessors 
of 3Iayta Capac. who had always kept it shut up in a hamper or grass box 
so greatly was it feared by them. But Mayta Capac was bolder than any of 
them. Desirous of seeing what his predeces.sor.s had guarded so carefully, he 
opened the hamper, saw the bird tudi, and had some conversation with it. 
They say that it gave him oracles, and that after the interview with the 
bird he was wiser and knew better what he ought to do and what would 
happen. 

Sarmiento treats superficially of the huauqui of the other Incas and 
mentions the names of some, but gives a brief description of only two of them, 
that of Sinchi Roca. and that of Inca Yupanqui, both of which represented a 
serpent, and the name of that of Yiracocha also signifies serpent. The serpent, 
symbol of the thunder, was the totem of the Tarpuntay Ayllu or clan, and it 
seems very probable, for this and reasons which we have given in other places, 
that all these monarchs belonged to this or derived clans. 

The sun, inti, wa.s the tribal totem of aU the true Inca ayllus. each of which, 
however, had its own clan totem, generally a symbol of the sun. 

All through the Andean region the sun was symbolized by birds of prey of 
soaring habits and powerful flight, as the condor, eagle falcon, hawk, and bustard. 

The Colla legends make Manco Capac proceed from the Titicaca region, 
thus giving him a Colla or Aymara origin, and the oldest of the Inca traditions 
corroborate this, although afterwards the official account makes him originate 


1 Historia Indira, chap, xii (ilarkham'.-^ translation). 

“ Ibid., chap, xvii (Markham's translation). If we examine these descriptions of Sarmiento. 
we find that the details he gives us of the Huauqui are those which C‘Orre.spon;l to the 
totem. It was elected by its tir.st owner, and inherited by hi.s descendants. It vas venerated 
by the whole clan, and was held tabu by them. It represented a living animal, in this case a 
falcon, and was in charge of the head of the line. It was supposed to be endowed with super- 
human powers and was looked upon as a protector and tutelary beim:. The other rulers before 
Mavra ( 'apac did not dare to open the hamper ar- they belomred ro other clans, as we shall presentlv 
see. and to them it wa' tabu. .Mayta Capac. on the other hand, was a direct descendant of 
Mancu Cajiac and bore the clan-name. To him. as he.rd of the line, the tahn did not hold, and 
he could both sec and consult with the family oracle. This ficiire of the falcon, the totem of the 
Capai clan or trilie. was kept in the Intihini^i. House of the Sun. together with the stone statue 
of Manco Capac. til! the time of Ini a Viipaiinui. and they were both placed in the Sun Temple 
bv this monarch, wlica lie dcilicd tlie iiiiimmk-^ of ,ill his preJecessor-. 

F 2 
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in EacCcT-ric Tampu. but this appears to have been an innovation of Inca 
Yupanqiii. who did not wish to recognize kinship with the Colla tribes. 

The meaning of the name Maiico C'apac has never been satisfactorilv 
explained or interpreted, for. finding him the founder of the Inca line, it has 
always been supposed that it should be translated from the Quechua language ; 
and neither word was to be found therein, for Pupae in its modern sense of 
rich, powerful, was also an invention of Inca- Yupanqui. and could not refer 
to the surnames of former monarchs, and still less to that of Tlanco Capac, the 
legendary founder of the race, who was of Colla origin. In Aymara the word 
did not exist, till later it was adopted from the Quechua with its new meaning. 
Mnnco was a Spanish corruption of mallcu. which means a chief of a clan, an 
owner of vassals, ancl this explanation is to-day accepted by all linguists who 
have studied the Peruvian native languages. If the first name was of Colla 
or Aymara e.xtraction, it is only natural rhatthe second should have the same 
origin. This problem has been cleared up by the recognition of toteinism as 
a social factor, on which the naming was dependent. Capac appears as a 
Quechua rendering of Capa, the Aymara name for a certain species of hawk or 
kestrel. This bird was one of the symbols of the sun {inti). Capa was the totem 
of the Inca ayllu that founded Cuzco, or, rather, was the first to settle there, 
and developed into the Capa tribe, which Garcilaso calls the Capac tribe, 
supposed to comprise all the clans descended from 3Ianco Capac. whatever 
their individual totems might have been. This also explains the reference of 
Sarmiento. that the first Incas took with them to Cuzco a bird like a falcon 
called indi (or inti, which means “sun”). This was not the name of the bird, 
but as it was a symbol of the sun it is excusable. 

But the curious part of the affair is that none of the ayllus or clans, 
supposed to be Inca, bore this name on their arrival at Cuzco or its 
neighbourhood, although one of them took the bird like a falcon with them 
as their totem. How are we to explain this ? The difficulty is removed when 
we remember that when the Incas arrived at Cuzco many centuries after they 
left the Titicaca region, thev spoke Quechua, although their original tongue 
must have been Avuiara, and we learn from Garcilaso that their chiefs and 
principal ])eo])le .still .spoke it, or at least were biliiiguists. During their long 
sojourn in the Paccaric Tampu district they must have changed their 
language, prohablv owing to intermixture with the Quechua tribe.s of the 
vicinity. 

If, remembering thi.'^. we turn to the Quechua tongue, we find that the 
hawk, capu. is in this language called chinm. All the chroniclers who mention 
the Inca ayllus speak of the Chinia Panaca (the sisterhood of the hawk) as the 
clan descended from Manco Capac. Then, again, Sarmiento informs us that 
when the other Inca ayllus arrived at the place where Cuzco was founded, a 
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clan named CnJu/ii Chima was already established there, and its members 
claimed kinship with the new arrivals, saying that they were of the same origin, 
and also recognized Manco Capac as their first ancestor. The totem of this 
clan was the hawk, chima. and it was undoubtedly to it that the tradition 
referred when it spoke of the bird inili. So we see that the recognition of the 
totemism of these tribes resolves the whole problem in a simple and logical 
manner.^ 

^Amother thing that it clearly shows us is that all the ayllus or clans included 
by Inca Yupanqui as of Inca descent, in his reconstruction of the nation, 
were not of the same tribe or origin. He himself, of the Tarpuntay ayllu, was 
of the Chuqui Ilia or Thunder tribe, the totem of which was the double-headed 
serpent, a symbol of the thunder among all the Andean peoples. This tribe 
was composed of several clans, each of which under some special form and name 
held the serpent as totem. Another group, distinguished by the totem and 
name of Mayta. included clans denominated C’opali-Mayta, Apu-Macda. Usca- 
Mayta, Cunti-Mayta, Rimachi-Mavta. Quispi-Hayta, Copca-Mayta and others. 
^^e cannot tell what this totem really was nor what it represented, for Mayta 
means an earthenware image and is modified by the accompanying substantive. 
But in the names given above these are all figurative and not really nominative. 
Others of the tribes or ayllus incorporated into the Inca nation by Inca Yupanqui 
were of Colla extraction, and still spoke Aymara at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest. Such were the Maras Cuycusa. Sutic. Masca. and Uru. all of which 
had their own special totems. This is why. when Inca Yupanqui deified his 
own clan totem, the thunder, the tribal totem, the sun. he was obliged to give 
satisfaction to the Colla tribes by also deifying their ancestral pacarina Yiracocha, 
the most venerated of all by the mountaineers, as he was looked upon as their 
creator. 

As we have shown, neither the Incas, the Collas. nor the Araucanians thought 
they were descended from their totems. Each tribe had its founder or 
progenitor. The totem was the tutelary being with whom this founder had 
formed an alliance or pact, and both personages were well known and distin- 
guished by all their members. Thus, the true Inca tribes recognized the sun, 
represented bt' its symbol the hawk, as their totem : while Manco Capa was 
the ancestor from whom all descended. The Humanchucos. who.se totem was 
the falcon, were descended from Huaniansiri. son of Ataguju their creator 
god, etc. Among the Araucanians the pilldn, or first ancestor, alwavs took 
the name of the nyenihicaii or totem, but the two identities were never 
forgotten. 

'■ We have already treated of this more exten-sively in a work now in the pre.s.-,, entitled, 
The Incas : their origin and their ayllus ; and in a shorter article. ” l Quien era Manco Capac ? 
already published in the Rei'ista Chilena de Historin y Qtografia. Santiago, 1926. 
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Anotlier peculiar phase of Andean totemism was that frequently there 
was no inhu as regards the killing and eating of the totem animal or plant, 
although it existed in some cases. In others, such an animal, bird, or plant 
seemed to be chosen because it furnished them with one of the principal elements 
of their nourishment. There are historical notices of this custom, as, for 
instance, the following declarations of Garcilaso, who says, speaking of the 
Quitus : ■■ Their gods were their ancestors, and which they were contented 

with were deer and large trees, which gave them wood and Jiesh for their sus- 
tenan.ce." Again : ” The Indians of Tumbes adored lions and tigers as did also 
the I'lander^ of Puna, without counting the sea. a god common to all the 
Indian^ of the coast ; and the fishes that they hilled in greatest abundance for food.” 
He repeat,' the same thing regarding the Indians of Manta: “They adored the 
'ea. and tiw fidus they hilled in yreated abundance for food.” 

The Paparaarcas held the potato to be their totem ; one of the Lucana 
tribes the maize : many of the Colla tribes the llama and the yutus, the partridge, 
which exi'ted in great abundance in their territory, and was greatly prized 
by them as an article of food. 

Among the coast tribes of Southern Chile the totem was often the fish or 
shell-fish which served as the principal element of their daily diet. In Carelmapu, 
the Ycnc elan or tribe feasted on the fiiesh of occasional whales thrown up on the 
beach, and from these they derived their totem and name. Throughout the 
v.Tiole Araucanian region there were very few tabus attached to the killing or 
eating of the animal totem, and we know of none whatever referring to plants 
ad(,ipted as toteiii.s. As a matter of fact, many of the Andean peoples seem to 
have voluntarily chosen as totem that animal or plant, within their normal mode of 
life, which tended rno't towards their common welfare, or that which inspired them 
with the greatest dread or respect. Touching this aspect of totemism. Zarate says : 

Reside' their general gods, each one has his own special one ; the fisher men figures 
if sharks, the hunters according to what they chase, and so on with the rest. 

M e find that the totems of the agricultural tribes, both in Chile and Peru, 
were generally the sky, the astral bodies, the natural phenomena, water in some 
form that would serve for irrigation, or some one or other of the food plants. 
The more .savage races of the interior, who lived principally by hunting, nearly 
alway,' had animal toteims, and the fisher tribes of the coast derived their totems 
from the fishes or marine animals. 

All the celestial or natural phenomena totems had their animal symbols, 
■which ivere substituted for them in the rites and sacrifices. The symbols of 
the sun were, as we have already said, birds of soaring habits and powerful 
flight: but. besides these the ritualistic symbol was the sacred or pure white 
llama, the national totem of the Colla nation. In some parts the puma or lion 
was also considered to be a symbol of the sun. The thunder was symbolized 
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bv serpents ami snakes ; the rainbow, by humming-birds ; rain and water, 
by frogs ; the earth, bv maize ; while the symbol utilized for most inanimate 
objects was the cay or guinea-pig, bred in incredible numbers by the natives, 
but, as far as we have been able to discover, never figured itself as a totem. 

However, among some tribes the totem animals were considered sacred, 
that is tahu, and were not killed. This was true everywhere as regards the 
svmbols of the sun, and the respect and consideration for them is stiU kept 
up, although totemism has long since disappeared, and the condor, eagle, 
falcon, hawk, humming-bird, puma, jaguar, and snake, and some others, are 
never killed or molested in any way by the Indians. This is probably owing 
to their being useless for food ; and in some cases may have been only considered 
tabu, after the deification of the sun, thunder, rainbow, etc., by the royal 
Incas and the expansion of their empire. 

Another interesting feature of totemism among some tribes, esjjeeially 
the Araucanians, was that frecjuently the totem was not rejiresented by the 
whole animal species to which it belonged, but by particular members of it, 
specialized by a colour, a defect, or some other peculiarity, such as the white 
llamas of the Collas. a tailless fox, a one-eyed puma, a speckled stone, maize 
with grains of different colours, etc., and the totem -brothers were only those that 
possessed these distinctive traits. 

All the tribes and clans practised periodical rites, which generally included 
expiation, sacrifice, and communion. The details of these ceremonies varied 
very considerably from one district to another, and reached their greatest 
development amongst the Inca■^ of Cuzco, where they included public confession, 
penitence, expiation, accompanied by ablutions and the sacrifice of human blood, 
the driving out of evil spirits, and last of all communion, in which figured 
the participation of the whole tribe, men, women, and children, in the blood 
and flesh of the totem-animal. When the cult became deistic and the totenrs 
were elevated to the rank of divinities, all these totemic rites were incorporated 
into the new religion, under the name of ci/aa. Cristobal Wolina, in his Fables 
and Rites of the Incas, gives a goorl liescription of these ceremonies and of the 
invocations used at the occasion. 

In the whole of western South America, mr totemic celcdiration was 
complete without the customarv rituali'tic dances. These were frecpiently 
taken charge of by one of the many esoteric societies common to all the tribe.s, 
and which still survive right through the region, although their origin and 
meaning are everywhere forgotten. Baudelier describes several of these as 
still performed by the Bolivian Indians,^ and elsewhere we have given an 
account of .some of those we have witnessed among the Araucanians- and the 

* The lyaiidi Titiatca and K-kOI. by Adolph F. Bandelitr. Xew York, 1910. 

■ Organiznci'jn .'iocial, etc., op. rit. 
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Chilean peasantry To perform these dances, the Indians usually dressed in 
the skins of the totemic animals or birds, or adorned themselves with the 
feathers of the latter, and imitated as nearly as possible the movements and 
noises made by them. 

Several of the chroniclers call attention to these dances. Molina and 
Cieza de Leon often mention them. Garcilaso says : " It should be known 

that all the provinces of Peru have each one a different kind of dance, by which 
each nation is known, as also by the head-dresses they wear. And these dances 
are constant and never changed for others. 

Lorente tells us that " The principal Chanca chiefs considered themselves 
‘children of the lion.' and that in memory of their origin. In all their principal 
feasts they used to adorn themselves with the skins of these beasts, dressing 
in the 'tyle of Hercules. 

Archfeology show.-? us that these dances, and therefore totemisni, from 
which they were <lerived. were very ancient. On many of the old vases and 
textile.s from the Proto-Xazca. Proto-Chiniii. and other pre-Incaic cultures, we 
see the designs of human beings dressed in the skins of animals with the heads 
and gaping jaws. In the coast region they are also painted as frescoes in 
some of the ancient ruins, and represent men disguised as monkeys, lions, 
tiger?, cats. bird?, parrots, fish, and crustaceans. 

Means, referring to the Chimu pottery, says : “ A rich life of ceremonies 
unfolds itself in these design^. IVe see their dances with symbolic and. perhaps, 
totemic masks and divers rites of their religion, such as those destined to 
celebrate the puberty of the adolescents."* 

tiome of the southern Araucanians used totem poles, planted at the end 
of their huts. Tho?e found in a village near Imperial greatly called the attention 
of the first Spaniards that reached that district, as they fancied that they 
represented the double-headed eagle of the Austrian dynastv of Charles V, 
and mo«t of the earlier chroniclers mention them. Gongora de Marmolejo 
says, speaking of the foundation of Imperial. “ and they gave it that name 
because, in the houses of the Indians, there were tall poles which reached from 
the ground up to higher than the houses by an arm's length and more, and 
at the top of each one a double-headed eagle."® Marino de Lovera savs they 
were like the chimneys at the end of the Spanish houses. 

They also ]ilaced similar posts over the graves of their principal chiefs, 
a custom which remained long afterwards, when totemisrn had disappeared. 

^ Fifisf't ih A/>'J>irttJlo. SantiaLTo. 

Royal Com ritnrii^ •>. Bk. ix. t hup, 1. 

- Hi-sforia Antlgaa dA P^rv. p. Si. Lima, I860. 

‘ La Civilizacw)! Prurolomljiann <te los Andes, by Philip A. Means. Quito. 1919. 

Historia de Chile de_s4e su descubrirniento hastn l.jS.i, por Alonso Gongora de Marmolejo, 
Col. .1(- Historiadore? de Chile, tomo n. 
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Avendafio say^ of the Peruvian tribe' ; " <Jn their cradles in v-iiicli their 
children are brought up thev paint or carve the idoE of their special devotion, 
whom thev expect to take charge of the health and growth of their off- 
spring, whom thev dedicate to these idoE. and solicit the same thing ol 
thein.''^ 

Arriaga tells us the same tiling. He savs ; '■ The cradles of these peoples 
are in truth Huacas." Then he goes on to describe them, saying that they 
are made like a cane framework, with two wooden poles, both of which terminate 
in a carved head to which the names of their household gods are given. ” They 
had special carvers for these, and. when one i-? to be made, the relations 
meet together with the craftsman, well provided with cJn'cha for the day. 
They all fast from salt and jiepper. but make up for it by much 
drinking. The master-carver sprinkles a little chicha on each stick which 
he uses, and converses with the cradle, calling it by the name of the 
god, beseeching it to look after the child that will sleep in it. not to 
let it cry when it.s mother is busy. And as the work continues so does the 
drinking."^ 

These cradle rods have occasionally been found in the graves, but the 
two heads carved on them are not alike, and one frecpiently represents some 
animal. There is no doubt that one represents the ancestor of the clan and 
the other the totem, the two tutelar being.s of the clan, family, and kin. 
These dual figures are often to be met with on other dome.-^tic wooden 
objects, but many explanations of them have been attempted. We have, 
however, many rea'Ons for believing them to represent the beings we have 
mentioned. 

The cult of the totem was not well under.stooil by the earlier chroniclers, 
and we find that they group together as conopa^ all the so-called household 
gods of the Indians. It is true that the Imlians theniselve.s used this generic 
term, but they distinguished several categoric' wliicli thev did not confound 
one with the other as most of the >SpaniariE did. The cohojhA were all repre- 
sented by some material image or object. 

In some dwellings, especially in tho'c of the chiefs, the ronopas were 
niimeroii.s. They included the image, or sometimes the nuimmv, of the first 
ancestor of the community, that of the totem of the clan, the communal fetish, 
and the personal fetishes of all the adults that dwelt under that roof. Often 
the chief was polygamic, and the images of the other clan toteni' of his wives 
and their personal fetishe- were aEo present. 

^ Sermones de A .S'mta Ft Ciitolnyi eii cos*el^*inri ^ la del Inca. 

Lima, l&tS. 

- Extirpacion de la tjdnln/ria el Peru, by Padre Pablo -Josepli .Arriasa. Lima, UUS. 

^ Called conopm on the coa^t and ckatica in the highland'. 
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All tlie>e. and some that were left in the fields and canals of the community, 
were collectively called conopas. lares penates, or household gods, by the early 
tvriters without, as a general rule, any discrimination being made between 
them. Some of the old writers, however, noticed this difference, and give 
us their versions of the Indian^' belief towards them. For instance, Avendaho 
divides them into four dasse.s. which we may interpret as being the totems, the 
ancestors, the communal fetishes, and the personal fetishes. Arriaga also 
classifies them. and. speaking of those we refer to as totems, says that they 
were always inherited from father to son : " and it is a certain fact, verified in 
all the townships of this vi'itation, that among brothers the eldest alwavs 
keeps the conopn of his fathers, and he has to give an account of it, and the 
other brothers arrange with him. and the hrst-born always has in his charge 
all the dresses used for the feasts of the Haacas. and these are never divided 
up among the brothers, but are considered as belonging to the divine (?) 
ctdt. . . . They inherited them from their fathers, as did these before them 

from theirs, and never left them behind, looking upon them as the most precious 
thing that their fathers had left them. . . . They give the same worship to 

all the conopas. of whatever clas.s they may be, as they give to their Huacas, 
only that paid to the latter is public, common to the whole province, town, 
or ayllu, according to the Haaca, while that of the conopas is secret and confined 
to tho.se of the household.”^ 

In another place, referring to the totem, he says. When a woman is ill of 
child-birth, she frecpiently calls in the shaman, for liim to make a sacrifice to 
her own personal conopa (totem), and this he place- over her breasts, and she 
keeps it there that she may have a good delivery.- 

Sacrifices were also made to the tcjtem on different occasions during the life 
of the children : as. for instance, when the child was a few days old and it was 
officially recognized by the elders of the clan as a new member of their kin ; 
when it cut it.s tir-t tooth, and its first name was given to it ; at the time its hair 
was cut lor the first time, generally when it was about four or five : and again 
when the puberty rites were performed, and it was a<lmitted to the clan and 
allowed to bear the clan-name.’^ 

In the smaller ayllus or clans all these and other totemic rites were per- 
formed by the chief of the clan ; but in the case of tribal totems or those of 
larger and more important clans, there were frecj^ueiitly specially appointed 
priests or .shamans who took charge of all the public ceremonies, and they were 
often called upon to officiate al-o at private family rites. 

^ Ertirpneidn, ehap. ii. p. 1.3. 

= Extirpacion, etc., chap. vi. p. 32. 

^ tie have treated fulh- <jf these ceremonies in other work-, both amonc the AraucaniarLs 
and Peruvian,-. 
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Several of the writers who speak of these social ceremonies tell ns that the 
names given to the youth or maiden at the time of the initiation ceremonies 
were those of the family hnaca or totem, which was. as we have seen, that of the 
family and clan. These names were nearly always those of their mothers’ 
clans, as inatrilineal descent was the rule. 

Antonio Herrera, Fernandez de Pulgar and other chroniclers tell us 
that among the Indians of Chile. " inheritance ” was through the mothers, and 
when they (the women) marry, the husband governs in his wife's right. Docu- 
ments of the period, and especially those referring to the e-tablishnient of title- 
deeds, speak of many chieftainesses who ruled in their own right, and of many 
others whose husbands ruled in their wife’s name. The tirst Spaniards usually 
married these heiresses, to gain possession of their lands. 

In Peru the same thing happened, and the wife, on the death of her husband, 
returned to her own clan, taking with her the children she had borne, who 
belonged to their mother's ayllu and inherited her surname and totem. One 
of the Ordinances of Viceroy Toledo was titled : ” That the children follow and 
recognize their father’s ayllu and not that of their mother." He dictated this 
ordinance on account of the custom just spoken of, and ordered that it should 
be changed, the mother being at liberty to return to her own clan if its chiefs 
demanded it, but that the children should be looked iqjon as belonging to their 
father’s clan and remain with it, the mother also remaining till the youngest 
of her children reached eight years of age. that her want should not be so much 
felt by them.^ 

Bandelier, commenting upon this ordinance, says : " It proves that 

marriage was exogamous, and also that succession in the male line was intro- 
duced by Spanish legislation at the en<l of the >ixteenth century. Whenever 
a conquering people by laws or decrees explicitly sanctions or abrogates customs 
of the concpiered, such sanction or abrogation is the best evidence of the existence 
of such customs when the change was ordained.’ - Speaking of the Ayuiara, he 
says : "It seems certain that marriage originally was exogamous with descent 
in the female line.’’® 

Cieza de Leon, who, if somewhat credulous, is ^till one of the most reliable 
of the chroniclers, took special care to note the system of inheritance in use 
among the peoples he met with in his travels. From what he tells us, we find 
that from Panama south the greater part of, if not all, the natives through whose 
territories he passed recognized matriliueal descent. This was the case in Uraba, 
Antiocha, Aiicenna. Anna, Pozo, Quimbaya, Cali in Colombia ; among the 
Tacunga. Quitus, Puruhaes. Canaris, and the natives of Puerto Viejo in Equador ; 

^ Ordtpaiizas iltl Ptru, Bk. ii, title ix, p, 144. 

= The lilatidi of Titiatcu. eti ., p. 1415, nott 7.3. 

- Wo/i. p. S4. 
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in Cajamarca in Peru : and, be adds : “ Farther on I will relate why the greater 

part of these provinces, the nephews, sons of the sisters and not of the brothers, 

inherit, as I hear it from many of the natives of them ; which is the cause that 

the lordships and chieftai nships are inherited in the femnle Hue and not in the 

niascnJine."^ 

The reason he gives later on is ingenuous, but may possibly contain the 
real origin of their matriliueal descent, or at least was so believed by the 
Indians. In a nutshell it is this : “ Xo man knows to a certainty which are 
the children he has procreated : but every woman knows that the children she 
conceives are her own sons and daughters.” He gives this as the reason why 
the royal Incas married their sisters, and says : " And it was ordained by them 
that he who became king should take his sister to wife, being the legitimate 
daughter of his father and mother, in order that the succession might by that 
means be confirmed in the royal house. It apjieared to them that by this 
means, eeen if such a imnan. being the sister of the king, should not he chaste and 
shoidd hare intercourse with another man. the son would still be hers, and not the 
son of a strange wonian. They also considered that if the Inca married a strange 
woman, she might also conceive in adultery in such a way that it not being hwivn 
the child would be received as a natural-born son of the lord."- 

The real reason for the Inca marrying his sister, however, was not that, 
but an attempt to establish a dynasty in his own name, bearing his own totem, 
which could only be brought about by his marrying a sister or other member 
of his own kinship group. All the women of this group, of the same genera- 
tion. were called sisters, although their mothers might be different. All these 
women bore the same family name and inherited the same totem as the Inca 
himself. 

But marriage with sisters or with women of the same clan was nor exclusive 
to the Inca monarchs. Other chieftains had evidently e.xperienced the same 
desires to e.stablish the rule in their own names, and had tried to resolve the 
cpiestion in the same way. Cieza de Leon informs us that in the island of 
Puna, the chiefs slept with their own sisters. In Uraba. Carrapa. Ancerma, 
Quimbaya, Cali, and other places, he says that the chiefs '■ married their nieces, 
and some of them even their own .sisters.” 

So it is seen that while, as a general rule, exogamy prevailed, endogamy 
was not unknown, although perhaps in no part e.xclusively practised or enforced. 
Cieza speaks of another custom, which .shows us that among some tribes incest 
was not looked upon with such invincible horror as some writers have noticed 
m other countrie.'. Speaking of the little value set on virginity among single 
women, he .say^ that in some tribes, when the girl about to be married was still 


^ C'r'mica, part i, p. 371. 
- hlfm, part ii, chap. x. 
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a virgin, " tlie nearest kin and friends had intercourse with the virgin, as 
ordy in that condition could she be married and would her husband receive 
her.’’^ 

We fancv, however, that the old chronicler's remark in thi.s case is only 
partially correct, and that the mistake is in the dihereut way of looking on what 
constituted kinship. Sexual unions with the father or father's kin were not 
considered incestuous by the Indian.s, who counted consanguinity only on the 
mother's side. Therefore, where the custom noted by C’ieza took place, it 
was probably with paternal relations and not with the real blood-kin, as the 
natives conceived it. Xaturally, such relations would appear highly incestuous 
to a European, but they did not break the exogamic laws as regards members 
of the same clan as the father's relations, and even the brothers, born of other 
wives of the father, could not be of the same clan as the children of a particular 
wife. This is what took place in those so-called incestuous unions spoken of by 
all the Spanish chroniclers, but many of them were not so from an Indian 
standpoint. As the only blood-kinship recognized was through descent on the 
mother's side, the father was not a blood-relation, and could have sexual 
intercourse with his daughters without breaking the exogamic tabu. In poly- 
gamic families the same thing occurred in regard to the brothers who were 
sons of other wives. These being of other clans and descent were not blood-kin. 
Such unions, although highly censured and generally considered opprobrious, 
were frequent during their feasts, which always terminated in drunken bouts, 
but were not considered incestuous. 

Sarmiento also shows us that descent was reckoned in the female line. 
Speaking of what he calls the illegitimacy (from the Spanish point of view) 
of the claims of Inca Manco and Inca Paullu to the .succession of Atahualpa. 
he opposes it. ” because their descent was on their inother's side, which is what 
these people look at in the question of birth. ' 

This custom was so rooted, that the only means that Inca Yupanqiii could 
think of to form a dynasty in his own name, was to introduce the custom 
of the heir marrying his sister, so that their children should bear the family 
name, it being that of both brother and sister. 

All through the Andean region, and in every tribe of which there are 
sufficient notices to form an opinion, the family name and totem were inherited 
from the mother's side, even among those more advanced nations where the 
father had already established himself as the head of the paternal family, as 
regards its internal administration. 

The proof of matrilineal descent being prevalent among the Incas them- 
selves is to be found in the name given to the royal ayllus. suppo.sed to be 
formed from the descendants of each Inca, These were called panacu. which 

^ Crdnirn. p.irt i. chap. xlis. 
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means " descended from sisters.” from pana. sister of tlie father ; panay. sister- 
hood or the group of listers. The equivalent terms used by the Aymara tribes 
where the sifter was called colla. was cnllaca. the name given to the clan or 
ayllu. The name of the nation — CoUa — wa^ never used by the natives, but was 
a name given to it by the Sj)aniards. owing to the mother's clan system found 
amongst them. 

These customs explain why in many cases so many household gods were 
to be found under one roof. Polygamy was the rule among all the chiefs and 
principal men. The different wives, generally of distinct aylliis. had each 
one her own totem, and usually had some image or figure that represented it . 
Then, again, each had her own private fetish, and all the children on arriving 
at the age of puberty, took their own feti'he= al-o. The number increased 
with each new wife or concubine. 

We will not discuss the question of ultimate priority of maternal or paternal 
descent, but content ourselves with showing that in western South America, 
on the arrival of the Spaniards, and for long afterwards, matrilineal descent 
was practically universal, even among the royal Incas themselves, in spite 
of all the different attempts to establish descent in the father's line. 

The real difficulty in the way was ancestor-worship combined with totem- 
ism : these were inherited, and could not be changed. A person's religion 
may be changed, but how can you change his ancestors ? It was attempted 
by the Spanish legislators, but only three centuries later, when many of the 
old cu'tonis had become forgotten or obliterated by long contact with tlie 
conquering race, and the republican governments refused to recognize female 
descent as a sufficient title to the ownership of lauds, did the change really 
take place. 

In Peru, Bolivia, and the north of Chile, we find the tribes, at the time 
of the Conquest divided into two sections or phratries. called generally bv the 
Quechua terms of Hnrin-saya and Hanan-saya. or by the Avmaras, ila-saya 
and Aran-snyn. These expressions mean the ” lower ” and the ” upper ” 
parties. Each division was composed of several clans. 

The chroniclers are not agreed as to what was the real significance of these 
divisions, and many absurd theories have been advanced. At the time of the 
Conquest they were not excsgamous. although the clans of which thev were 
composed were so. Their primitive meaning seems to have been forgotten, 
at least amongst the Incas, although in the outlying di.stricts there were indica- 
tions of their Yuobable origin. The Aymards. besbles the terms Mn-snya and 
Aran-sayn. corruptions or adaptations of the Quechua forms, had their own 
native denominations for the same divisions, which enable ns to obtain an 
inkling of their real meanings and functions. These archaic names were Huriri 
and Lhicah’iaz. The Hnrnis. called also Llacfiiyoc. correspond to the Marin- 
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sayas. ami referred f;' the original settlers in a locality, -w-hile the Llacahmz 
or Llacuaz were later comers, who were looked upon as strangers and intruders. 
They were the Hanan-sayas. 

But the terms Hai in-saya and Hcnian-saya had also taken a geographical 
meaning that has usually puzzled the commentator^, but the explanation is 
simple. The original settlers in a locality generally took up their abode at the 
mouth of the valley.s. where there were more cultivable lands, where these were 
more level and more easily irrigated. Later coiner^ went farther up the vallev 
to find vacant lands, and became, as regards the first settlers, the upper partv. 
while those situated at the mouth were the lower party. These latter were 
also the Huaiis, or original settlers, the others Llacuaces, or intruders, or in 
Quechua, Hurin-sayas and Uanan.-sayas. respectively. This division was found 
throughout the empire, in the towns as well as in the country. In Cuzco it 
was called Hurin-Cvzco and Hanan-Cuzco. lower and upper Cuzco. The original 
settlers, who constructed their dwellings at the foot of the hill, were called 
Hnrin-Cuzcos. while tho.se that built on the hills during and after the time of 
Inca Eoca were called Hanan-Ci'zcos. a division to which all the later Incas 
belonged, and which for this reason took a more important place than the older 
aristocracy, the Hiii-in-Cnzros. 

Spanish legislators, interpreting the real meaning of the terms, called 
the Hurin-sayas " originals," and the Hanan-sayas " aggregates " or " out- 
siders." A report, tvritten in the eighteenth century, says: "Originals are 
those who had their fir.st origin in the ayllu to which they at present belong, 
and consider themselves natives and ancient in the place. Ayllu is what we 
call a district groitp. For this reason they consider themselves superior and 
of better class than the yanaconas and Uros. so that among them an original 
is more to be recommended than an outsider, especially in holding office, in 
obtaining more land, and of receiving a better place. . . . Strangers [aggre- 

gates) are those that did not originate in that place, and are not to be con- 
founded with the nobility of the originals, and they appear intruding on the 
lands of the community (of which just sufficient for their subsistence are allotted 
to them), and pay tribute, etc., as if to help the originals." ^ 

This same description was given by Father Eamos. two centuries earlier, 
regarding Hurin-saya and Hannn-sayaS 

Juan Jlatienzo. speaking of the same division among the Incas, ' say.s 
that each party had its chief. In all the a'^emblies and these feasts, these 
divisions each had their own places and kept rigoroiislv separate. " Those 
of annnsaya seat themselves on the right hand, and tliose of urinsaya on the 

^ Et]:ort of tin inhdthjj'Uf "( Mnr'l'it s 'U. In Plntn, to tin Intrivlunt of La Poz. vol. in. 

Academia de Hi-turi-i dc iMailnd. 

- Historia de Coparafiiinfj. per Fray Alonso Vtamos (,avi!an. Lima. 1021. 
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left, on low ^eats called duos. Each one of these (htefs enh eiiiht ayllus. and 
eacli one lias cliief, whicli sit in their order, those of o, Insriija behind their 
chief and those of anansaja on the right. This chiet of minnsaija is the 
chief over all. and holds the lordship over those of He calls the 

assemblies and governs in general, bur not individually ; he collects the taxes 
and pays them, and collects from the chief of vrhat he has collected 

from his ayllu^." ^ 

In this description. Matienzo refer,■^ to the form of the institution, as 
organized by the later Indians, and which .served them aho as an expeditious 
means of collecting the tribute exacted from the tribes. The Spaniards 
took advantage of the same organization for taxation ami legislative adminis- 
tration. However, we do not know whether these divisions were ever totemic 
more than in a general way, each having a group of totem^ of different origin ; 
nor do we know if they were exogamic, although we suspect that as divisions 
they were never so. On the contrary, it is almost certain that, originally, 
there would be no marriages between the two. if we take into account the 
great antagonism that one felt for the other, which is even to-day noticed in 
their descendants. The division still exists in some parts of Bolivia. Bandelier. 
speaking of the esoteric .societies of the Aymara.s. tells us that they are divided 
into Mn-saya and Aran-saya, and that in Tiahuanaco the former always dances 
to the north of the square and the latter to the south. If either division 
encroaches on the space allotted to the other, bloody battles follow. Every- 
where the same antagonism was met with, and among the Inca tribes culminated 
in the civil war between Huascar, backed up by the Hnrin.-.iayas and Atahualpa, 
whose cause was championed by the Hanan-sayas. 

We remember that in other parts of the world the same interpretation has 
been given as to the origin of the division. Goldenweiser. commenting on this, 
says : " This dual division of the tribe seems to stimulate among natives a 

tendency to emphasize contrasts, with reference to the two moieties. One 
moiety is believed to be of local origin, the other to have come from elsewhere, 
or they are supposed to represent different physical types, or the names are 
contrasting, as, for example, in the case of the widespread Australian moietv 
names. Eaglehawk (white) and Crow (black). 

hile the majority of the tribes and clans of the Andean countries hell 
well-defined conceptions regarding the essential difference between first ancestor 
and the totem, other.s. at least, to judge from what tlie historians tell us, believed 
themselves descended from animals, rock', trees, jdant.'. and other objects 
whii h cf)nstituted their totems. 


^ G'dtfii'iio El Ff^ru. eliap. vi, p, l(j. 

E'jrhj t ii'iliz'-dioii. by Ak-xander A. Goldem\ ciser, p. 2.32. Xew York, 1922, 
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Some writers have thought that this might be the primitive idea of totemism, 
and perhaps its real origin, although the reasons they give for such opinions are 
not always the same. Among the Andean people'-, another reason is given in 
manv of the mvths and legends. The belief in a flood which destroyed the 
greater part of mankind was almost universal araong-t them ; and in some of 
the myths, the former generation of men were turned into stone--, nnimah. and 
other thing.>. These were su])po.sed to have afterwards had sexual intercourse 
with the women of the new generation and procre..ted 'Ons and daughters. 
The grou]is supjiosed to descend from these uniom generally looked upon such 
animals and objects as their totems, while their pnenrinn. nr first ancestor, 
was the woman who had founded their lineage liv such meaii^. In thc'C in-tances 
the alliance between the two entities was matrimonial, or. at least, sexual. 
This phase of totemism does not seem to have been met with elsewhere : at 
any rate, we have seen no mention of it. but it wa-- relatively common in these 
regions. 

A more numerous group supposed that, after the Flood, their fir't ancestors 
were turned into stones, trees, hills, lakes, rivers, etc., and such were looked upon 
as pncai'inas or achachilas, founders of the tribe or clan, but were not totems. 
Others, again, who held these geographical features to be totems, thought that 
their first forefathers had been turned into stones or had been buried in these 
spots, and therefore looked upon them with double reverence and veneration 
as the localities in which the spirits of both these tutelar beings resided. But 
by far the greatest numbers considered the totem to be the ancient ally of 
their first ancestor, bound to him by a blood -pact, which constituted them as 
mutual protectors of each other and of all their descendants. Thus we find, 
.side by side, among contemporary peoples, a great divergence as to the origin 
of the institution, but in all cases the totem w.is a tutelary being and watched 
over the welfare of the cotnmunity. 

We now come to another di.s]uited point. Did the totem have a religious 
aspect, or was totemism merely a social institution 1 

The correct answer depends greatly upim what is understood by religion ; 
but if this is made to include all cults in which «imeb“ing. spiritual or material, 
is venerated, is oSered sacrifices to. or i-- invoked in times of stress, we should 
say. most decidedly, that among Andean tribes totemism was inseparable 
from religion, as it was from daily social life. The jiractices and ceremonies of 
both intermingled in such a manner that it was difti(-ult to tell one from the 
other. Here we must join issue with Lang, when he savs ; " The tutelarv s])irit 
and the true totem, in my o])inion. are utterly ditferent . . , The theory 

that the hereditary totem of the exogamou- kin is the ’ spirit hcljier ' or 
‘ tutelary genius, acrpiired by and tran-mitted by an actual ancestor, cannot 
be proved for many reason--. Ac huoir ]ilenty of trib--s in wliich the individual 


ViJI,. l.Vll. 
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has a ■ spirit help ' ; we know of none in which he berpieaths it as the totem of 
an e.i'oi/anioits 

"We do not know if he would now maintain the same standpoint : but 
since he wrote the above, many proved cases have come to light of the heredi- 
tary totem of an exogamous kin being looked upon as the tutelary being of 
that totemic kinship group. Tozzer- has shown that the Lacandones and 
Mayas of Yucatan held such a belief. Sir H. Johnston registered the same fact 
among the Banyoro and Baganda of Uganda.^ Le Roy. speaking of the 
Bantu tribes south of the Congo, says the totem " is a class of objects which 
are considered by members of the clan or tribe, as tutelary in the widest sense 
of the word."^ Abbe Bros says. " Totemism is always characterized by a 
religious bond between the faithful man and his totem god. Essentially, it 
include' a pact celebrated with a class of divine beings in order to obtain their 
protection Trilles is more emphatic as regards the Fan. He says : The 
totem IS always a living tutelar being."^ 

These opinions are entirely borne out by our investigations among the 
South American tribes. In every irtstance. the totem was looked upon as the 
being from which the clan descended, or that with which the founder had 
formed an alliance ; it was always tutelary and protective. 

But we are agreed with Lang when he expresses himself unwilling to 
admit that the manitn. or individual protector, of certain members of North 
American tribes is the true totem. In the Andes region we find the same 
personal tutelary spirit, frequently an animal or other living creature, but 
sometimes an inanimate object. These are mentioned by some of the first 
missionaries, and included among the conopas. or household gods, but never 
confounded with the totem, either by the Indians themselves or by the Spanish 
priests. They had a distinct origin, a different name, and ended with the 
life of the possessor. Thev were different also from the nahual, in that they 
could not be employed for evil purposes. They were different from the totem, 
in that they were spirits obliged by magical influences to afford assistance 
and protection to the individual that owned them, but to none other. The 
animal or object in which they were sujiposed to abide were their temporary 
residences, and they became free on the death of their possessor, but the animal 
or i.)bject was buried with him. Sometimes the spirit or force was sujiposed 
to reside in the whole s])ecips or class of objects, but more generally it was 
reserved to a special individual of .such. 

The Strrrj uj the Tut^ni. IUO.5. 

- .t Co)ii p't inhvf. Vyliiihi ni thu Mnjja.s nn'l the L'lm ud'niea. Xew Viirk. liMI."). 

- The t.ejnitdn Protertortife. 11M>4. 

* L<i nlnji-,,, lies PrimitiJ^. lUU. 

® Pelirji'ni. 'Ie:< peitples H'jtt riidi,e-i, I'.MiT. 

® Le TiVtiin.iiiP chf- /p,. Munster. lUl”. 
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This class of personal tutelary spirit, indicated in the first place by fasting, 
and visions during the initiation rites following puberty, was thought to be 
first of all controlled by magical rites and personal sympathetic magic. When 
this was not sufficient to bring about its subjection, the shaman was appealed 
to. These sympathetic magic rites were common to fetishism, but had nothing 
in common with totemism. and among these peoples, the being was nothing more 
or leis than a special and particular fetish, distinct from the family or communal 
fetish, and could not be inherited. In our opinion, the so-called individual 
totems of many of the North American tribes should be placed in the same 
category, and would probably be found on a closer observation to have the 
same characteristics as the individual tutelary beings of the Peruvian and 
Chilian Indians. 

Arriaga calls these personal tutelary spirits or fetishes Huacicamayoc. 
and gives us a curious illustration of how some of them were acquired. He 
says that they were of different classes and figures, although frequently they 
were small stones which had something remarkable about them (as is the 
ease with most fetishes). ” And it sometimes happens (and it is not seldom 
that such cases have been noticed) that when an Indian, man or woman, finds 
one of these by chance, or something similar that calls his attention, they take 
it to the shaman and say to him : ’ Oh. father. I have found this, what can it 

be ; ' " And he with great wonder tells them that it is Conopa. "Reverence 
and venerate it with great care, and it will provide for you plenty of food and 
ease."^ 

The Augustine monks of the beginning of the .seventeenth century, in their 
report.s. state that the Hnasicamayoc (protector of the house) was sometimes 
indicated in a dream or vision revealed to some Indian in a desert j)lace. and 
considered a sign that this being or object should be chosen as a special tutelary 
being by such an individual. Thi? reminds us of what Sarmiento tells us of 
Inca Yupanqui. regarding hi-- election of the double-headed serpent as hi.s 
totem. ■■ because the Thunder-god appeared to him and spoke to him in a desert 
place, and gave him a serpent with two heads to carry about with him ahvavs. 
saying that while he had it with him nothing .minister would happen to him or 
his."- It is very probable that this is only a garbled account of the acnpnriiig of 
a tutelary spirit, because we know that it could not be related to tlie double-headed 
serpent which was already the totem of his ayllu. but it shows us that the 
method of obtaining such a spirit was similar to that of the North American 
Iiioiaii'. It is possible that the iminifa. or protecting spirit, of these Indians 
was in reality looked upon by them not as a totem but as a personal fetish, and 
this would explain many anomalies. 

* K.i’fil fpicio/i de Yd'Aatri'i. 

- Hi'fttrria Indioi, klidp. xxxi. 
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While speaking on this point it is as well to take into account "V an Gennep’s 
contention that the manitu was not, in it:> primitive sense, a -[jrotectinv spirit, 
but a supernatural force of magico-religiou- potentialities.’^ This wouhl a])T)h' 
to a fetish, but not to a totem, which could not be coerced by inagiLal inean.s 
as could the former. 

If not universal, the idea that the totem was a protecting an.i tutelary 
being or spirit is very generalized in manv extemive region", and eteii among 
some Australian tribes is coii'iderecl as such, although there may be uiany that 
do not look upon it as such. Then comes the inm-tion as to wlii( h c(,ni enrion is 
more primitive and which more wide-spread. For our part we do nut believe 
that the time for dogmatic declaration" has yet come, and many 'at tliose 
seemingly e.stablished fifteen or twenty years ago have now to be rei cm-iiiered, 
owing to new discoveries or new interpretations of formerly known tarn". 

All the South American tribes were animistic in their religion". Mo"t 
visible things were endowed with "[lirits. either their own or that had taken up 
their residence in them either temporarily c.r permanently. There were also 
many independent spirits that had no ti.xed place of abode and were not 
related with any special object or locality — nature spirits, imaginary spirits. 
rao.5tly considered as malignant, and many others. Above all. there were 
hnnian spirits, those of their ancestors and of the ancestors of others. Those 
that were of their own blood-kin were venerated and revered, and this ciinstinited 
the basis of ancestor-worship. These spirits of their deceased kin were supposed 
and expected to defend and protect their living descendants against all other 
."jiirits which might seek to do them harm, and in this they were aided by the 
toteinic spirits. 

"We speak of ancestor-worship, but among the Indians there was no real 
worship in the European sense of the word. Their cult was based on reciprocity. 
The Spirits, although invisible and intangible, were conceived in a material form, 
and had the same necessities, wants, passion", and desires as their living repre."en- 
tatives. which were attended to and supplied by their human kin. This is the 
reason why the latter made them offerings and sacrifices, why they buried with 
the dead all they were supposed to want or desire, why these gilts ami otferings 
were, at least among some peoples, periodically renewed. But. in exi hange. 
they expected these spiritual beings to use their sujierhuinaii or "Upernatural 
]j( overs in their defence, protection, and general welfare. Usuallv. rlmv ,.iil not 
'Upjdicate, but rather demanded it as a right, as a compensation tor t.ivours 
rendered. 

That till" was the real r uncejition underlying the ance"tor-wurship oi the 
And ean jieojjles is made manife."t on examining the etvmological .signitkam e of 
the terms used to speak of these rites. Among the Araucanians. tin- word 

^ nntiirs ft Uguides. pp. .52-3. Paris. 1909. 
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empluved to refer to their familv or communal meetings to offer gifts or 
sacrifice' to their tutelar being', i' nf/illatun. derived from ngiUan. to buy or 
barter or make an exchange. Their marriage bargains, in which the relations 
of the contracting parties meet together to fix the price of the bride and to make 
payment of the same, are also called miillatiin. and the same thing holds good 
when the Indian sells his live-'tock. agricultural, or other produce, receiving in 
exchange a fair ecpiivaleiit. In Avniara. ala. from idani. to make an exchange, 
a^ in iilnAi't or nJasitha. to purchase bv exchange, appears also in the term alaya- 
sitha. to make offerings to the ilead — ala an exchange, ayn the dead, and the 
verb-cr.ding .^itha. which generallv mean' to make or effect. 

All tlii' does not agree with our idea of worship in a modern sense, but was 
in coninlete accordance with the Intlian.s' materialistic conception of things ; 
and even among the later Incas, after thev had deified their principal tutelary 
being', the whole basis of tlieir cult was the reciprocal exchange of favours, not 
now ilemanded as a right, but more humbly solicited as benefactions or boons 
in aid or succour of the suppliants. To interest the god.s and gain their benevo- 
lence they still continued, on a larger and more magnificent .scale, the public 
offerings and sacrifices : but, even so. their household gods, their ancestors, 
their totems and their fetishes were those most relied upon for their individual 
and family requirements or desires. 

In all private affairs, such as baptisms, naming of children, puberty rites, 
marriage:', child-birth, and burial ceremonies, the gods took no active part ; 
while the ancestors and the toteim always iiresided over such, and their leave, 
consent, and protection were sought by means of propitiatory offering.' and 
invocations. Therefore, among the Andean tribe.®, at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest, it may be safely assumed that toteniism was a social-religious institu- 
tion and that it is cpiite impossible to separate these two aspects, a.' they 
invariably intermingled in all their manifestations, whatever may have been 
ths-ir ultimate origin. 

But in Andean totemism there i.s also a link which connects it with 
fetishism, on the one hand, and with nature-worship on the other. e find in 
all the more cultured communities, esoteric societies, which frequently contained 
members of different related clans, or often an entire clan. These societies, 
to which admission wa.s obtained only by a special initiation, had their own 
toteiii'. independent of those of the clan or tribe. Each society or brotherhood 
was supposed to be in charge of one of the principal activities of the tribe, such a' 
hunting, fishing, rain-making, agriculture, etc., or to be able to regulate or 
influence, sometimes by magical means, the different phases of the communal 
welfare. There were Sun Societies. Rain Societies. Religious Societies (whose 
duties w'ere to look after all the gods or other venerated beings, to .see that their 
wants were supplied or their desires attended to. and to use their magical 
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powers to influence those that were amenable to such, in case of stress or public 
calamities). Medical Societies. Hunting Societies, and many others. 

Some of the so-called original ayllus of the Incas, were in reality cof radius 
or esoteric societies. Such were the Alascas. or medical society : the Tnrpuit- 
tays. or thunder society, who afterwards became the official caste of sacrificing 
priests ; the Haacaijtuqnis. a religious society, whose office it was to sing and 
dance before the idols ; the Snhoc. or potters, who made the sacred pottery 
and the clay images of the gods or idols. 

The totems of some of these were known ; for instance, that of the Tarpna- 
tays, was the serpent, which always occupied an important place in the rites, 
and when their chief Inca Yupanqui rose to power it was raised to the rank of 
deity and placed on a par ^dth the sun in all the official ceremonies ; that of 
the Qxispis. one of the clans of the Alnsca tribe, was a rock crystal from which 
they derived their name, and supposed to have magical healing powers ; that 
of the Sahoc. which, according to Arriaga, was called Sahurnama. the mother of 
the Suiiii or Sahoc A It was represented by a large earthenware ve'^el. 
accompanied by two smaller vessels, her sisters, and a number of little one', 
which were her children. They were all of the form known as arybals common 
to the Inca pottery. At the time of the feasts they were adorned with rich 
dresses such as the princesses of the royal blood were accustomed to wear. The 
Eain Societies, held the frog to be the symbol of their totem, the water. We have 
already mentioned the symbols of the Sun, which were generally birds of jjrey. 

Some of the chroniclers, like Father Eosales and Gonzalez de Yajera, 
give us a few details respecting one or another of these .societies. The Catholic 
clergy in all the countries were obliged to tolerate them, and even admit tlieir 
songs and dances, invocations and rites into the ceremonies of the Church 
where, even to-day. they persist, although their origin and meaning is forgotten. 

Bandelier describes .some of the most important of those which practi'ed 
their pagan rites in the Titicaca district, and we. in other writings, have given 
a description of those still performed in Chile. 

In the dances we have seen, as well as those spoken of by Bandelier. the 
dancers imitated the movements and cries of the animals or birds in whose 
honour the dance was made. Among the Araucanians. the principal of those 
.'tdl practised are those called after the ostrich, the puma, the plover, aii'i the 
jaguar. The performers still dress in the skins and feathers of these beasts and 
birds, and imitate as well as they can their movements and cries. The invo- 
cations are also made to the same, and are entirely similar to those reproduced 
by Molina as being offered to the Inca gods during the great festivals. 

' SdHH means earthenware ; suhu-nlpti, the earth it is made from ; saiiu-taro, the prepared 
' iay ; sahu-iica, burnt bricks ; snitH-cntnayuc. the potter, tsnuoc is the abbreviation of the last 
term, and means •' the potters.” 
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"We have nowhere found a belief in the transmigration of souls in the totem- 
ism we are speaking of. nor is there, as far as we have been able to discover, 
any vestige that it may have originated in an effort to explain the mystery 
of conception and child-birth. As a matter of fact, in all the languages of 
which any record is left, there are well-defined names which completelr express 
the physical and physiological functions of both parents, even among the tribes 
whose cultural state is least developed. 

Our researches have shown us also, that there were no essential differences 
between the totemism of the lowest and the highest, the most primitive and 
the most civilized of the Peruvian tribes like those of the Incas. In all. the 
totem was looked upon as a spiritual being, and its origin was usually supposed 
to have been an animal, or natural object, or phenomenon elected bv an ancestor 
as an ally and protector for himself and his descendants, who accepted certain 
responsibilities in favour of the totem animal or symbol and its descendants. 
The totem was the eponymous being from which the clan and all its members 
took their names. Sometimes the two entities were confounded in one. with 
a double personality, and often the denominations corresponding to both 
were applied to him and he partook of a dual nature. 

IVe do not attempt to explain all the facts, or to theorize on the origin of 
such beliefs. For the moment we content ourselves with setting forth the 
facts as we find them, giving a few ideas on the manner in which the Indian looked 
upon some of these cpiestious. 

It will probably be said that many of them may be derived from zoolatry 
and dendrolatry. but we cannot admit of such a point of view, as outside of 
the manifestations of ancestor-worship and totemism there is no sign of either 
the one or the other ; and, as we have shown, the class of animal totems, or 
that of trees, is only occasional, and is not common except among the hunting 
and fisher tribes. Among the agricultural peoples living creatures give place 
to natural phenomena, celestial bodies or geographical features, and there is no 
special resjject or veneration shown to either animals or trees. 

At any rate, we maintain that in any further generalization made as 
regards this institution it becomes necessary to give greater consideration 
to American totemism than has hitherto been done, as some phases of it differ 
fundamentally from what has been held to be its classical form in other 
continents. 




THE L’HAXCELADE SKULL. 


By Profe^'or W. J. Soll.v^. Sc.D.. F.R.S. 

The Cliaii(:ela<]f 'kull is one ot tlie ino^t interesTiiiy: ainl iiiiportaiif relir'> of the 
Tlaadaleiiiau Ase. Previoiw to it-> di^euverv b\' Messits. Feaux and Hardy in 
ISSS. Dupont (1872) and Dawkin« (187T) had hazarded the ;.ugye.^tioii that the 
MagiiaLnian rar e.^ of Europe, 'o far from beintr extiiiet, tvere ■^tdl in exi'tence. 
aii'i. iiuieed. that the Eskimo of the tar Xurth are their lineal de.sfeiidants.^ The 
announcement by Tettut in 1889 that the Chancelade sktdl found in Dordogne' had 
once belonged to an Eskimo man came a^ a dramati<“ surjirise. for no one — least of 
all its propounder.s — had imagined that thi.s i)old hypotliesis tvould liave received so 
speedily .such a striking confirmation 

Testut. tvho ■ft-as one of the ino.st distinguished auatomist.s of his time, published 
his account of the Chancelade skeleton in a work of loO page.s illustrated by 12 plates, 
of which oO pages and rather over plates were devoted exclusively to the skull. 
The description is a masterly performance, worthy in all respects of its distinguished 
author, and the important conclusion to which it leads has received ready and 
general acceptance. 

At the time my work on Ancient Hunters first appeared it had been cpiestioned. 
I believe, bv no one ; but .since then it has been tlisputed by Sir Arthur Keith, who.se 
arguments I have recently submitted to examination. 

As the question has so direct a bearing on our enquiries into the origin of the 
existing races of mankind. I have been led to re-examine the .skull in the light of 
ottr present knowledge, and have endeavoured to determine as precisely as possible 
the degree and extent of its resemblance to the existing Eskimo. In this task I have 
been greatly aided bv the monumental monograph of Fiirst and Hansen on the 
Greenland Eskimo, and have had the advantage of being able to make direct 
comparison of the Chancelade skull — represented by an excellent cast — with the 
'fine series of Eskimo skulls jireserved in our L'niversity museum. I have also jiaid 
several visits to Perigueux. where, by the kindness of mv friend. M. Feaux. the 
distinguished curator of its famous museum (Tlusee du Perigord). I have been able 
to make confirmatory observations on the original. 

‘ It is well known, however, that Europe was inhabited in the MavJalenian Aee h\' other 
'races also which differed in important i haracters from the Eskimo. 

- L. Testut. ■■ Recherches anthropologiques sur le Squelette quaternaire de Chancelade. ' 
Bull. doc. <T Anthrop. dc L'loii. 1889. t. viii. 

^ It has been alleged that Testut was influenced by the view-s of Dupont an<l Dawkins when 
studying the Chancelade skull. I can discover no evidence of this ; indeed, it is said that he 
was surprised at his own results. 
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Testut's work does not aj)pear to be generally known in England, I venture 
to present a rather long abstract of it.’- This will relieve us from the necessity of 
repeating a good deal of detailed description when we pass on to our own 
observations. 

We begin with Testut's account of the .state of pre.servation of the .skull when it 
reached his hands. In the introduction of his memoir he remarks, after speaking 
of the bones of the trunk : — 

■■ The skull has been the object of my most anxious attention. After having 
obtained, thanks to the large aperture at the ba'e. an impression of the interior 
surface (impossible now). I have tilled up. partly with plaster of Paris, partly with 
])apier mache. all the cracks and lacunae, both in the calotte and the base, taking 
scrupulous care to preserve the original form, and particularly (where it was necessary 
to make restorations) the thicknes.s of the wall, so a.^ to ensure e.xactitude when it 
came to determining the capacity by gauging. 

■■ I ne.xt turned my attention to the face, which recpiired even more delicate 
treatment, since, apart from the maxillae, this was represented only by fragments. 
I succeeded, however, in building these up. and have restoced the face to its original 
form. I even found it possible, after several attempts, to replace the right occipital 
condyle in its ])roper position, thus making it possible to determine the alveolo- 
condylar plane, and coiisecpiently to mea.^ure the prognathism and to obtain stereo- 
graphic projections of the face and cranium. 

■■ I have exercised in all these operations the greatest possible care, aiming 
before all at rigorous exactitude. Need I add that I have approached my task with 
a most open mind ? I consider that in all .''cientific encjuiries. most especially in 
Anthrojiology, d priori conceptions shoidd always yield to observed facts, and that 
one should have no other preoccupation than the search for truth. As Broca has 
well said, ' La verite. quelle qu elle soit. doit toujours etre la bienvenue.' " 

Te-'tut then proceeds to describe the several regions of the cranium, and gives 
further information on the .state of preservation of the skidl. He remarks that, 
except for a hole made bv the .stroke of a spade in the region of the bregma, the vault 
is admirably jueserved but not the base. The anterior moiety of the occijiital bone 
was divided into five or six fragments ; but. fortunately, the two temporal bones were 
in ])lace. and this made it possible to restore the fragments to their original position. 
It was pos>ible also to re.store the foramen magnum with a close appro.xiniation to 
its true contour. 

As to the basi-occiphtal. that had to be modelled in jjapier mache; its median 
and posterior part bearing the left conrlvle served as a guide in this operation. By 
this recf)n,stniction we are pirovided with that important cranial j)oint — the ba.sion. 


Omitting many mea.surcments which will be found incorporated in the table on pp. 117 et sqq. 
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The sphenoid was seriously damaged ; all that remained of it was a verv small 
fragment of the body, the pterygoid apophyses and the small wing> have almost 
entirely disappeared, but the great wings are well enough preserved for de>eription. 
The nasal bones were present when the skull was exhumed, but were broken in the 
course of obtaining an endocranial ca.st. 

[It will be seen from this summary of Testut's account that the po-ition of the 
basion has been determined by reconstruction and. therefore, cannot be regarded as 
more than approximately exact. Further, in speaking of the fracture in the bregmatic 
region, no specific reference is made to the bregma, and this important landmark 
does not appear to have been preserved. (See p. 103.)] 


Boxes of the Skull. 


Fioiital. 

AA e ptass now to Testut s description of the bones of the skull, beginning with the 
frontal, which is '■ bombe ' and broad ; the glabella i.s nothing unusual, it cor- 
responds to Xos. 1 or 2 of Broca s scale : the superciliary ridges are only moderatelv 
salient. The frontal bosses are well developed, but do not attain the median line 
from which they are o mm. or 6 mm. distant. That part of the frontal which con- 
tributes to the boundary of the temporal fo.ssa (temptoral facet of the frontal) is verv 
high and broad, 25 mm. across on the left. 32 nmi. on the right side : it is mtt 
concave as usual, but strongly convex on both sides. AATiile the breadth of the 
frontal i.s only 1U2 mm. at the level of the temj^oral line (minimum frontal 
diameter), it becomes, 2 cm. further backwards, at the level of the temporal fossa, 
as much as 117 mm. This indicates a remarkable development of the third frontal 
convolution. 

The frontal arc measures 130 mm. and the chord of the arc 115 mm., hence the 
length of the sagitta is 26 mm. [This would be represented now by the frontal index- 
chord X 100 


index . which in thi.s case is 88-3. If. however, the bregma was (as 
arc / 

it might have been) situated 6 mm. further back {gee pi. 103) the index would become 
87-5 ; in the Eskimo its mean value is 87-01.] 

The external orbital apiopihvses of the frontal are bent strongly outwards to 
join the ascending apjopihvsis of the malar bone in adapitation to the considerable 
breadth of the face. 

Purtefal. 


The pjarietal arc measures 147 mm. and its chord 128 nmi. [Its inde.x would thus 
be 87.] The piarietal eminences are well marked on both sides. The double tempioral 
line is obvious on the right side, less clearly evident on the left ; its distance from the 
sagittal suture is 55 mm. on the left and 54 mm. on the right side. [At their closest 
appiroach. that of the left side is only 43 mm. — on the cast — from the median sagittal 
line.] 
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AViiat particularly clibtinsrui'lies the jiarietal bones a ciepression which lies a 
little behiii'l and outside the bregmatic region, .so that vertical trails verse .sections of 
the skull, taken 2 cm. or 3 cm. behind the bregma, are slightly concave on each side 
of the me' hail line, instead of being plane or convex. 


Teinpoi'al . 

The aperture ot the auditory meatus is oval, with ir-^ major axis inclined from 
above lit'W’iwarils and trom in front backwards : its height is 16 mm. and its breadth 
9-5 mm. The zygomatic arch is a very characteristic feature ; in front it is of great 
thickness, and its lower margin, instead of being rounded or .sharp and thin as is 
Usual in ru' - 'T nioderii skulls, broadens out trams verselv into a veritable face. 6 mm. to 
7 mm. aciv's. [Parsons^ points out a similar feature as common in the Eskimo skull ; 
indeed, his (lescription of the zygomatic arch in the Eskimo would apply word for 
word tij the Chancelade skull ; it is a.s follows : — " The flat lower margin of the 
zygomatic arch. The concavity so usually .seen in other skulls in the lower margin of 
the zygiiinatic process of the temporal is very feebly marked, while the lower free- 
holder of the malar, instead of sloping downward and forward to the maxilla, 
is horizontal and considerably thickened."] It projects strongly outwards from 
its origin, .so as to enlarge the lower aperture of the temporal fossa, thus affording 
room for a large temporal muscle. The base of the zygomatic arch forms with the 
scpiamosal an antero-posterior groove of unusual breadth. Its width, measured from 
side to 'ide, amounts to 18 mm. 

The glenoid cavities are broad and deep, but the most marked characteristic 
of the temporal region is the great development of the mastoid proce.sses. Their 
height 1 ' 11 mill, on the right and 40 mm. on the left side. The breadth of the base, 
taken from the auditory meatus to the posterior part of the digastric groove, i.s 38 imn. 
on the right and 31 mm. on the left ^ide. Their thickne.ss, taken from the bottom 
of the digastric groove to the opposite point on the external face, i.s 18 mm. on the 
right and 17 mm. on the left side. 

(Jcrlj/ital. 

Above the iuion the occijiital bone presents two lateral bosses, leaving between 
them a vertical gnivve which extends from ju.^t below the lambda to the inion. 

Sphenoid. 

Thi' i^ very much damaged, but that part of the great wing which contributes to 
the holin' lary of the temporal fo.s.sa is [)reserve(l and is remarkable for its great 
breadth- a^ compared with it.s height. The great wing is situated in a plane which is 

' .T. Brierley and F. (i. Parsons, ” Xotes on a Collection of E.skimo Skulls,” Journ. Roy. 
Anthrop. 1905. sxxvi. p, llt3. 

Thi> has been independentiy noticed by authors as characteristic of the Eskimo. 
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much more internal than that of the squaniobal behind ; a.■^ a cuii'eniience. the tem- 
poral fossa is much deeper over this bone than over the squaino'al. and the .'-])heno- 
squamosal suture is marked bv a verv prominent vertical crest. 

[It mav be observed here that this suture is remarkably -traisht am i tiiat a ■'imilar 
observation has been made by F. 0. Parsom^ on Eskimo -kulF : — " The ali^qua- 
mous suture is much straitrhter than in most skidls. . . . hen once noticed the 
appearance is verv characteristic, and i.s st-en in twelve out cif the seventes'ii 'kulh. ] 


TJtf Biiiii'. 

After a short description of the form of the skull a^ pre'ented in it' several 
normal positions. Testut pa"es to the endiocranium. As bearing on the cjue'tion of 
the age of the Chancelade man. attention is called to the rarity and 'hallowne'S ot the 
Pacchionian impressions. 

Impres-sions of the brain are clearly marked in the temporal region. The three 
temporal gyri. with the two sulci separating them, could be plainly traced running 
parallel with the Sylvian fi.s.sure and without interruption from end to enci : they were 
evidently not united to one another by any coimecting fold, but neatly separated and 
very simple. 

In the occipital region the internal-occipital crest is absent, and it' place is 
taken by a broad swelling, very prominent in front — a veritable bony coliunii— 15 mm. 
broad in the middle of its course, and 30 mm. at the level of the occipital foramen. 

Hence, it is evident that the lateral lobes of the cerebellum were st-paraterl from 
each other by an interval of 1 -o cm. to 3 cm. and were les.s developed than in existing 
men. On the other hand, the vermis which occupied the interval must have been 
more developed than at present. It should be remarked, however, that the vermi-: 
wa.s not very prominent behind, since the vermian fossette is absent. 

The S'lluret-. 

The sagittal and lambdoidal suture.s are both very complex, the coronal 
remarkablv simple : all three are open on the exterior but closed on the interior 
surface. The lower part of the coronal, however, in the vicinity of the pterion is 
entirely obliterated. The sCjuamosal suture is open both without and within the 
cranium. 

Fructnre of the Riqht Temporal RqjtoiK 

The right temporal region, which is well jireserved, presents evidence t<: .i fracture, 
remarkable for its extent aiul yet comjdetely cicatrized. The fragment' [>i'ndiiced 
bv it were driven into the 'kull to a depth whkii is vi'ible on the outei -urlai e. 


^ J. Britriev and F. G. Parsons, lor. rit.. p. 117. 
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Tile fracture i- oval in outline. 63 mm. Ions bv 32 mm. bigb. It affects tbe 
lower part of tbe parietal and tbe highest part of the sipiamosal bone : thns, there 
are two fragments united together bv the sqiiamosal-jiarietal suture. The jiarietal 
fragment is subdivided into two smaller fragments by a vertical fracture, as also 
is tbe squamiisal fragment. The one parietal fragment which is not displaced has 
been cleanly broken, without splintering, along two lines diverging from a point. 
A fracture of this kind is only jiroduced by a direct blow of great violence. On the 
interior of tbe skull the boundarv of the fracture, so conspicuous on the exterior, 
is scarcelv discernible. This shows how regularly and completely it had 
healed. 

In the Annales de Chiriirgene. vol. viii. there is an account, illustrated by a figure, 
of a fracture of the skidl which is remarkably similar to that just described. The 
sufferer was a coachman whose horses ran away with him. He was pitched out. and 
in falling his head struck the broken summit of a mile.stone. with the re.sult that the 
parietal and squamosal bones were fractured and the right temple driven in : the 
fracture was oval, and measured 6 cm. by 3 cm. Notwithstanding the care which 
was lavished on him. the unfortunate man died within twenty-four hours. The man 
of C'hancelade. with an equally serious wound and ])resumably without medical 
attendance, survived, such was his prodigious vitality. 

After giving some craniometrical data, obtained by Broca’s methods, and the 
several cranial indices. Testut proceeds to explain the process by which he gauged the 
internal cajiacity of the skull and found it to lie between 1.72.5 c.c. and 1.735 c.c.. a 
result which he regarded as exact to within 5 c.c. Making allowance for the absence 
of the body of the .'phenoid, he arrived at a minimum value of 1,710 c.c. 

[Prcjte''Or Karl Pearson is of opinion that this i.^ jit't what might have been 
e.x])ected from the method, but that, reckoned from the length, breadth, and height, 
it wa.-? j.robablv in excess bv 60 c.c. to 30 c.c.^ Miss Tildesley- came to the conclusion 
that tlw true value is probably 1.6-50 c.c.. Mr. Dudley Buxton's calculations lead to 
1.660 -6 c.c..^and Professor Pearson* admits as po.s.sible 1.657 c.c. 

Bv an unfortunate choice of a formula. Sir Arthur Keitly obtained as a re.sult 
1.530 I'.c.. and publidied this e.-timate without making any reference to Testut'.-^ 
.^tatenwiLf . Thl.' i.- to be regretteil. ]>artly because it is liable to prejudice discussion, 
but more paiticularh' because bv far the largest number of observations on cranial 
cafKicitv liave been obtained bv gauging. It is important, therefore, in making 
(■onij).ii;'on< to know the values obtained bv gauging as well as by calculation. 

Xo one need' to be iniormed that great cranial capacity characterize.s other race- 
beside' the E'kimo. luit in a i onqiarative stmii' it m neces^arv to take into account 
all the imp'ortant feature.' prc'cnted bv the object under comparison. Of these the 
cranial ia]iacitv i' one. 

- //)., f). “ Ib., 192.3, XXV, p. lot) 

s The Aiifi'jiiffii Ilf Mini. 1923, i, p. .s.'-. 


1 M'Jii. 1929, xxvi. p. 49. 
' Loi'. C‘i. 
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I cannot ilismiss this question of capacity without confessing, however unwil- 
linglv. mv distrust of results obtained by applying a general formula to particular 
iii'tances. and I have consequently made an independent examination in the follow- 
ing manner ; — Selecting the Eskimo skull shown in section in Figs. 2 and 8 (Xo. 856 
of our collection). I spent an afternoon in gauging it with millet seed and found for 
the capacity 1.610 c.c. Xext. after rendering it watertight, I gauged it with water, 
and found for the true capacity 1.G35 c.c.. thus not less, but 25 c.c. more, than that 
ijiven bv the millet seed. 

The capacity calculated from Professor Pearson's formula — 

C = :33-9 — 0-00049(197 x 132-5 X 117) 
is 1.530-3 C.C.. i.e. about 100 c.c. too low. 

This and the Chancelade .skidl are so similar in general form that I have ventured 
upon the following rough-and-ready method of comparison. The area of the sagittal 
section of the skidl. bounded on the facial side by the nasi-ba.sion line, was cut out 
in tin-foil, and the weight of this, divided by the weight of 1 sq. cm. of the foil, 
gave the measure of the area as 205-6 sq. cm. Dividing the capacitv (1.635 c.c.) 
by this number (205-6). we obtain a third factor. 79-52. which is related to the 
breadth. 

The Chancelade skull, similarly examined, gave 214-9 sq. cm. as tlie area of the 
sagittal section, and dividing Testut's minimum value of the capacitv (1.710) bv 
this, we obtain 79-57. But the breadth of the Chancelade is so much greater than 
that of the skidl Xo. 856 that we should have expected a greater difference than 
this between the respective factors : it would, indeed, seem possible that Testut 
had really allowed too much for the absence of the missing body of tlie sjjhenoid 
when he deducted 25 c.c. from his gross result. With a caj^acitv of 1.735 c.c. our 
third factor becomes 80-73. wliich does not seem unreasonable.] 

Testut next passes on to the bones of the face. 


Tue Boxes of the Face. 

Maxilla and Palatine Vault. 

The alveolar borders of both maxillas are without alveoli in their liindt-r part 
and the alveoli of their anterior part are more or less filled up bv cicatrization. This 
.'how- that the man of Chancelade had lost during his life nearlv the whole of his 
u])per teeth. Two alveoli only, those of the canines, are still sufficienth- ojien to 
allow U' to suppose that the teeth have di.sa])peared after death. One tooth onlv 
is still in phu e — the second right im isor — which is very small (6 mm. from front to 
back and 5 mm. from side to side) and worn down to the neck. 

The form of the palatine vault is elliptical, whde that of the Crd-5fa<rnon man 
is parabolic. The palatine index is <i7-0-2. On comparing this with the indices of 
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otlier racej. we find that the Chaiicelade man i- far removed trom Neolithic man and' 
modern Pari>ians. In thi-i feature he stamP between the Eskimo (68-4) and the 
Tasmanians (67-8). 

The iialatine vault is strongly rugose and asymmetrical. There is a well-developed 
])alatine toru'. such as Broca has already shown to exist in the " Old Man of 
Ord-iMagnon. " 

Tht 7\V<sc. 

The nasal bones have almost completelv dtisappeared. but thev were ure'ent and 
complete wlieii the skidl was discovered, and even when it was sent to Professor Te'tut 
bv M. Hardy. Very thin and extremely fragile, thev did not survive the operation of 
taking a lamt of the interior of the skidl. All that < an be said of them now is that 
thev were extremely narrow and very much bent to the lett. and that on iiassing 
from the frontal below the glalaella they curved uipwards and forwards till thev attained 
an almost horizontal position at their extreiiiitv. The nasal index is 42-6. The 
Chancelade man was therefore leptorrhine. like the (xuanches (44 -2-5) and tlie 
Edximo (42-62). 

The two malar bones are complete ; they are remarkable for their projection 
outwards and for their great development. The plane of the outer face of the malar 
bone.' is not vertical, but very oblicpie from above downwards, from within outwards, 
and from behind forwards. 

(Ji'lnl-i. 


The two orbits seen en face appear to be uneipial in .size, as in fact thev are : 
the right orbit i.s a little higher and not so broad as the left : — 



Breadth. 

Height. 

Index. 


mm* 

mm. 1 


Left orbit ... 

39 or 3S 

32 1 

1 

82-05 

Right orbit 

.37 

34 

91-89 


Did this inefpiality e.xist originally, or is it due to an error in the restoration of the 
face 1 

I have taken ecery precaution to en.'ure that the right malar should be trulv 
placed, and I can affirm almost with certainty that this bone occupies verv nearlv its 
natural ])Osition. That which confirnrs me in this belief is that comparative measure- 
ments of the two malar bones suggest an ex])lanation of the inerpialitv in rpiestion. 
Thus, the length of a line taken obliquely from the inferior margin of tlw orbit 
to the inferior angle of the malar is 29 mm. for the right side and 31 mm. for the 

left side. 
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Tlie '-1 ii'.iii. Ill exrL'>s in tlie height (h tile right orbit tliu^ l■e^ult.■^ irom the 2 mm. 
in tieteet oivMjnted by the height ot the right malar. The mean of the two inhii-e? 
i> 8G-97. ami thu' the Ohamehnie man belong-? to the me^o^eme group along with 
E'kimo (•'^7-8i, Tu(lo-Oh!ne>e {8S-9j, Javane^e (8S-3). etc. It .■?houhl be observed 
that in the ■' (III Man ot Cro-Magnon " the index lalL to 61 -oG. 

The aiea of the orbital aperture?., represented by the mean of the two. is 
l,l!37 elll. 

The amount of the slope ba( kwards of the plane of the orbital aperture i.s given 
bv the na'o-malar angle of Flower, the apex of which i? the nasioii. and the 'i'les. 
tile lines drawn from this to the two outer points immediately below the termination 
lit the external orbital apophyse.s of the frontal. In the Chancelade man it i? 115' ; 
in the Eskimo it is lllk The depth of the left orbit Is 56 nmi. ; in the E'kimo it 
is 57-7 mm. ; in modern Parisians, .50-9 min. 

After giving measurements of the face and discussing the prognathism. Testut 
remarks that what strikes one at once in a front view of the face is its great height, 
and this does not ari'e irom it.s narrowness, for its transver.'e diameter ns measured 
from one zygapophysis to the other amounts to 110 nini. The face of the Cro-Magnon 
skull is. however, even broader. A better appreciation ot this character is given by 
the facial index which Testut obtains from the relation : — 

<.)phrvo-alveolar height X P.M) 100 

■ 5 — TT ^ — ; thiis l(i'2 X Ti- = 72 -bo. 

Pizygoniatic diameter ' IIU 

The imle.x for Cro-Magnon i.s 63-63 ; for modern Parisians. 66-2 : for the Chinese. 
71-7 : for the Eskimo. 7’2-2. The Cro-Magnon face is. therefore, as remarkable for 
its shortness as the Chancelade for its length. 

The ratio of the nasi-alveolar height of the taoe to its breadth gives us another 
inilex — the index of breadth. The breadth may be represented by tliret- liiheront 
diameters, all horizontal and transverse — they are the bi-maxillary. bi-malar. and 
bi-jngal. The measurements obtained are considered to support the resemblance of 
the skull to that of the Eskimo. 


The Mandicle. 

The mandible is perfectly preserved and complete hut for the ah'eru e of the 
antenor part of the right condyle, a part of the right coronoid apophv.'is. and the 
antero-iiitenial part (one-quarter) oi the left condyle. It is characterized hv its 
narrownes: — which is related to the elongation ot the skull — the strength and thick- 
ness of the body, and the development of the rami. 

The anterior face fif the body presents a symphysial prominence with a very 
oblicpic slope downwards and forwards ; the angle formed bv the svniphv'is with the 
interior margin ot the bone is 70'. It terminates in a chin wliich is broad and 
prominent. 


VOL. Lvn. 
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The mental foramen, round on the right side and oval on the left, is situated 
31 mm. behind the symphysis. 

The exterior oblique line, faintly enough marked in front, is .stronglv expre.^sed 
behind, vhere it assumes the form of a sharp salient ridge. 

The posterior face of the body bears very rudimentary apoplu^es geni. On each 
.side extend very broad but shallow mvlo-hvoidean grooves. Above them the alveolar 
border swells inwards in the form of two longitudinal riiiges. both verv high anti very 
thick [alveolar tori] : they encroach considerably on the parabolic space ilestinetl for 
the tongue. At the level of the tori the alveolar border attains a thickness of 13 mm. 
to 14 mm. 

The inferior margin of the mandible, smooth and rounded, is also verv broad, 
above all in the middle part, when it measures 11 mm. in thickness. At the level 
of the symphysis itself it extends backwards to form a broad surface, or rather 
excavation, deep and rugo.se. which served for the insertion of the anterior belly 
of the 'ligastric muscle. This measure.^ 28 mm. from side to side and 12 mm. from 
front to back. Testut remarks that he has never seen this fossette for insertion 
so strongly developed. Fraipont has observed a similar enlargement in the ntandible 
of S])y. Xo. 1. and named it the " basal face." Such a feature is evidently the result 
of an unusual development of the anterior belly of the digastric. 

The rami are remarkable for their breadth ; they measure 47 mm. from the 
.summit of the coronoid apophy.sis to the condyle, and 47 mm. aho from the base 
of the coronoid apophysis to the parotid border ; from tiie anterior to the posterior 
marain. at the level of the middle of the ramns. they measure 13 mm. The length, 
taken from the gonion to the summit of the condyle, is 73 nun. The imlex of breadth 
IdO 

is. therefore. 43 X 59. 

I o 

The bi-condvlar breadth is 118 mm., the bi-gonial breadth 93 mm., and the 
mandibular angle 1142 [Testut had no data for comparison of these value? with 
the Eskimo, except for the mandibular angle which Broca gives a.s 115-5-\J 

The two faces of the ascending rami pre.sent evidence of a considerable develop- 
ment of the elevator muscles of the jaw. The internal face presents below and 
behind a series of very prominent ridge.s for the fa.scia of the internal pterygoid : the 
external face, instead of being plane, a.s usual, is strongly excavated in the middle 
and lower part to furnish a more extensive .surface for the attachment of the masseter. 
Thi.s excavation appears all the greater owing to the outward curvature of the 
mandibular angle, which thus forms a powerful apophysis, recalling the cliaracteri'tic 
arrangement found in some .species of a])es. 

It is worth noting that this e.xcavation of the external face of the ramus is much 
more marked on the left side than the right ; the right, indeed, i? almost iilane. 
Be'ide.s this, comparative measurements show that the right ramus is not quite so 
high cir so broad a.s the left. This may fairly be connected with the injurv inflirted 
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on the skull, which may be presumed to have deprived the man of Chancelade of 
the use of his right temporal muscle, so that bv degrees he accustomed hiruself to 
masticate on the left side. Then, as the right masseter and temporal muscles ceased 
to function, wholly or in part, the osseous regions to which thev were attached 
would correspondingly atrophy. 

W e may further conclude that our robust troglodvte survived his terrible wound 
a long time — a very long time — for the lesions of osseous atroph}- we have indicated 
above would reipiire for their production, not months, but vears — .se\'eral vears. 

The Teeth. 

The maxilla, as we have seen, presents only one tooth — the 2nd right incisor — 
and this, much worn, is comparatively small. In the lower jaw there >till remain : 

1. On the left side the canine, both premolars, and the 2nd and 3rd molars. 
Both incisors amd the 1st molar are mi.s.sing. but their disappearance is certainly 
po.^thuinuus. for their alveoli are fully open and show no trace of cicatrization. 

2. Chi the right side are the canine, both premolar.s. and the 3rd molar. 
There is. it is true, an additional tooth which ha.s been inserted into the alveola 
of a molar ; but this is evidently not in place, it appears to be one of the incisors — 
unless it belongs to another subject. On this, as on the left 'ide. the loss of 
the incisors appears to have been ])Osthumous. All the teeth are much worn. 
Not only the cusps, but the greater part of the crown itself lui' di'appeared : 
indeed, the 2nd left molar is ground down to the root. 

The plane produced by the wearing down slopes from above downwards and 
from without inwards in all the molars, but most markedlv in the 3rd left molar. 
It is almost horizontal in the left premolars and canine. In the right canine and 
1st premolar it .slopes from above downwards and from within outwards. 
Measurements of the teeth afford the following residts : — 




Diameters. 


leetii. 

' Autero-posterior. 

Transverse. 

Mean. 



1 mm. 

mm. i 

mm. 

Molar 1 

Absent. 

Absent , ' 

Absent . 

2 

Uo 

1-2 i 

10-75 

.. 3. R. 

11 

It -2.5 i 

1112 

3. L. 

12 

1 

1 12 ; 

12 

Thus, the 3rd 

molar, or wisdom tooth, both 

on the right and left side. 

is larger than 


tile 2nd. 

H 


O 
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The Clianeelade jaw diverges by tbi" Lbaraeter from existing European rare' 
and approaches tlie negroid races, as well as the Qtiaternarv javcs of Spv and XauletTe. 

It may be noted aLo that the wisdom tooth is separated from the raniU' bv an 
interval oi nor k-ss than 1 cm., while in civilized races it more otten ajoilie- it'eli 
to the ramus. and m even depirived sometimes ot siithcient room for it.s de\vlo])mont. 

Finally, we 'honld remark that the ord molars still possess a considerahk* ]snt 
of their crown, while the crown of the 2nd molar has been whollv worn awav. 
It would, therefore, appear that the wear of the teeth had begun at an eailv 
age. since the 2ndi molar had already suffered from it before the 3ril had mailo ;ts 
appearance. 

From tile state (.>f the teeth and of the cranial suture', it is coiicIu'leLi that the 
age of the Chanctlade man was over 50 and under 70 vears. and most nrc.hablv 
between Go ami Oo. 

The stature is estimated at 1 • 5f> to 1 • 51 m. ; that of the Eskimo is given a' 1 • 54 m . 
[Later calculations give for the Chaucelade man: 1-592 m. (Eahon).’- 1-575 m. 
(K. Pearson).- djhservations on Eskimo men give 1-577 in. (Diiekwoith)® and 
1-575 m. (Bou').^] A syiiojitic table of measurements is given on p. Ill of Testut’s 
menicjir. but as this has already appeared in Man^ there is no necessity to repeat 
it here. 

This concludes our abstract of the most important jiart of Testut's descriptiom 
and I think vce shall readily recognize that he had. as he hoped, no other pre-occupatic'n 
than the search tor truth, and that liis conclusicuis are the logical result of a searching 
and conscientious studv. 

In what follow.' we shall be occupied chieily with a comparative studv ot the 
Chancelade and tb.e Eskimo skull, analysing in .ietail such resemblances and dift’ertnres 
as thev mav present. 

It has been objected — and no doubt with justice — that there is great dangei in 
forming a judgment on the evidence presented bv a single skull. '' Unu.s est nullus.” 
it is said. But there is nc> universal rule.® ami in tlm present instance we are ;l--ahng 

^ Rahon. ile In Sue. d' Anihrop. de PnrS. lh!*3. p. -114. 

" Karl Peaison. -■ Mathematic al Contributions to the Tlieoi v of Evolution. t’ Cn tlu- 
Rri.onstuutiijn of the Statuie of Pielii.'torie Race~. ' ISftO. rhil. Trim.... vol 192.t. p 205 

^ Itu'.kwoitli. PriiC. Cnmbridjp Phil. See,. lOot*. vol, x. p 29o, 

^ Boas. Ztit.. f. Ethn.. Ib'Jo. vol, x.vvii. table 1. p. :!T1. 

" Mnn. x.xv, p. liio. Referring to this table. Sir A. Keith remarks that it wouki brine the 
skulls of thousands of cenuine European.s into the E'kimo fold " (Mnn, loe. eit.). This as it 
may be. but wliat is certain i.s that it reveals in a creat number of partieulars a remarkable 
resemblance between the skull of Chaneelade an-l that of the Eskimo, as well as 'trikiiic po.nts 
of differenee between them and the Cro-Mairnon skull. It also includes u reference to other 
bones besides the skull. But evhat it does not do is to produce all the evidence elsewhere provided 
in the lettiTpress arid by illustrations, 

Ine eif'ct of an uneompromi'inc appliee.tion <.*' this maxim is illustrated by the Lctirv 
ot the XeaR'lertha! calotte. 
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v.'itii a skull of verv distinctive (haracters. and with the E-ikiini:i, a rare of equally 
' U'tiiutive rliaracters. 

How true this is of the E'knuo has been recognized from vcrv earlv times. 
Even so far back as 1722. Winslow, a Dane, called attention to the fact, ami 'Uimiiarized 
in an admirable manner the leaiiins characteristic of thi.s race. Thu' he remarks on 
the length and narrowness of the skull, with its acute or aiujular summit, the salient 
occiput, almost pointed, the extension upwards of the 'emicircular lines of the 
temporal mii'cles. sometimes even to within an inch of the summit, and backwards 
as tar as the lambdoidal suture. Fuitber. the extreme narrownC'S ot the nasal 
bones, the breadth of the two being less than that of one in the Freiu h skull : the 
nose as a con,seC|nence very depressed ancl flat (snub) ; the remarkable ^ize of the 
crb-ts and cheek-bones, giving great breadth to the middle of the fate ; tlie great 
lu’eadth of the mandibular ramtis : ancl. finally, the curious feature that the alveolar 
b irder of the lower jaw in some cases narrows forwards, and doe' not i|uite fit the 
maxillary arch, which is more circular — ail features which are to be found more or less 
fully expres.sed in the Chancelade skull. 

■Since Al inslow. almost every antatomist who has paid seriou.s atteiiticui to the 
Eskimo skull has discovered some additional peculiarities. Topiuard. Virchciw, 
Suren Hansen, Duckworth and Pain. Oldfield and Thomas. Brieriey and Par.son.s. 
Oetteking and Kramberger have all made their contributions, and the whole is crowned 
by the 'Uperb monograph of Fiir't and Hansen.^ 

Me are now jirepared to enter ujion an independent examination C't the Chance- 
hme 'kull. making especial use of this monograph for the purpose ct' ccunparison. 

Xoi.'jiii Ve/ii'calis. 

The outline- is elliptical (Fig. 1, u). which, next to the ovoid, is tlie commoiie.'t 
lorm among the Eskimo. Such outline', curiou'ly enough, are characteristic, 
iKCordung to Sergi. of Eurafrican races, and none of the outlines wiiieh characterize 
the Eura'iaii racO' are ever met with amoiuj the Eskimo.* 

'■ Carl AI. Fui't ami Fr. C. C. Han.'en. e'niHUi Gtoenhitelict. Copeiihauen. lOl.j. 

Of mere recent works mention shoukl be made of the followina : — H. Hoes'ly. ■ Kianiolotrisehe 
St 111 hen an ^l•hallelser^e aus Ostgibnland ” ; Xonveuii.r Mhnmrts 'le hi .s'oec'fi des .idences 

yi:fiin!le->. t. pp. 1-.54. 1 map. 3 plttes; A. Thomson and L. H. D. Buxton. ” Man ' Xasal 
Index in Relation to Certain Climatk Condition'.” Journ. Roy. Anthrop. lust.. 10^.'). lui. 
pp. 112-1^2. 1 plate; A. Hrdlieka. ” Catalogue of Human Crania in the L'.S. National Museum 
(.oUeLtions.” Pine. ['..S'. Xat. 11124. Ixui. fa'c. 12, pp. l-.H ; Georue ilontandon. " Craniolorie 

PaleO'iberienne.'' L'AuthropoIngie. Ilt2t). t. xxxvi. pp. 209-;lti. 

- The so-railed Frankfurt line is taken to determine the horizontal plane, in order to make 
compari'on with Fur^t and Han'en'.s remits. 

"■ Profea.'ur Karl Pearson remarks that in this norma "one mis'e.s . . . the characteristic 
■ beetle ’ formation of the Eskimo.” A curiou.' scaraboid outline is. indeed, very common among 
the E.skimo. but it is far from being universal, and how closely the Chancelade onthne resembles 
that of many Eskimo may lie seen flora the illustration (Fig. 1). 
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The frontal contour resembles that of the Eskimo ; the temporal facets of the 
frontal bones are unusually large anti “ bombe ” and the zygomatic arches, though 
not so fully exposed as in mo^t Eskimo, are not more completely concealed than in 
8 out of the 50 Greenland skulls bgured bv Fiirst and Hansen (Fig. 1. h). 

The 'agittal suture, which is absent from the first 5t> nun. of its course, owing 
to the gap in the skull mentioned by Testut, is flattened, as is usual in the Eskimo, 
in the obelion-lambda plane. This plane begins 70 mm. above the lambda and con- 
tinues downwards on to the upper part of the occipital scpiama (Fig. 2). It combines 
with the roof-like slope on each side of the sinciput to give a characteristic form to 




FIG. 1 — Xoi-Iiia l-frtirnHi. a. f H.eVCEL.CDE skull; .cke.c within bkoken line, v.ccuity in 
KOOF ; i i. srPERIC'R TEMFOK.CL LINE.S. h. E-SKEMO'S SKULL, TK.ICED FROM FIG. 73 , PL. IX, 

FURST .UND HANSEN. ( X y,.; 


the skull, such as jirevails among the Eskimo. The middle line, with the adjacent 
]iart of the occipital scpiama. is depre.ssed. as in many Eskimo, to form a wide shallow 
groove, which is ju't visible in this norma. 

The intertemporal space is fairly narrow ; the superior temporal lines make 
their closest approach to each cither, as Virchow observed in the Eskimo .skull, not 
in the region of the jiarietal eminences, but just behind the coronal suture (Fig. 1. a. f f). 
They are continued backwards a.s far as the lambdoidal suture, and after a slight 
divergence again ilraw nearer the middle line. This feature mav also be observed 
in the Eskiniri skull. 
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Sir Arthur Keith has ]mt the question : ” How do we know that the Chancelade 
skull is not that of an Eskimo ? " and replies that. " In the first place . . . the 

temporal muscles in the Eskimo have extended their origin over and beyond the 
parietal eminences to an extent unknown in other modern races, or in any breed of 
fossil man. The Chancelade skull shows no such extension."^ This, however, is 
onlv one out of numerous statements, made by this distinguished author, which 
stand in direct contradiction to the facts. 

The extension of the temporal muscles may be represented by figures in more 
than one way. The most usual is to give the distance by which the superior temporal 
lines fail to reach the sagittal line at their point of nearest approach. 

Selecting at random six Eskimo skidls from our University collection. I find 
that this distance, as measured by the ta|)e, ranges from 40 mm. to 50 mm., with 
a mean of 45 mm. Judged from the cast, the Chancelade skull agrees with the 
mean.' But a more instructive method, as it seems to me. would be to compare 
the distance from the origin to the insertion of the muscle, if this were possible ; or. 
failing this, from the origin to a fixed point. The porion. though no more fixed than 
any other point in the skull, might serve the purpose. 

Taking .such measurements. I find with the tape a range of from lt.i6'5 mm. 
to 118-5 mm. in the six Eskimo skidls. with a mean of 114-7 mm., and for the 
Chancelade skull, measured on the cast. 1’20 mm.® 

Let us pass now from the point of clo.sest approach of the siqierior temporal 
lines to their extension " over and bevond the parietal eminences. " where they 
become more remote. Taking first the extemion occr the eminences, we find for 
seven Eskimo skulls an interval of 45 mni. to G5 mm. between the temporal lines 
and the sagittal line, with a mean of 57-3 mm. In the Chancelade skidl this (iistance 
is 60 mm. The extension hcijoiul. both in the Eskimo and the Chancelade skull, 
brings the lines into close proximity with the lambdoidal suture. 

Thus, the superior temporal lines affonl a conclusive answer to the rpiestion 
proposed. I do not infer from this that the Cliancelade was an Eskimos 
skidl. but sinqilv that we are now provided with an important character which 
must be added to an already numerous a.sseinblage of others all pointing in this 
direction. 

We have already mentioned that a jiart of the sincijmt in the neighbourhood 
of the bregma is missing. Testut ])laced the bregma on the anterior margin of the 
fracture which defines the missing ])art. but before I was aware of this I had a.ssumed 
it to lie G mm. behind this point, and on consulting a colleague, he thought that 
this was as near the truth as we could hope to get. 

' Mnn, ing."). XXV. p. ISS. 

- Tcstut givt'.s .54 nim. (left) and .5.5 mm. (riL-ht) as the distance of the " doufile lime tcmporale " 
fiom the ■■ suture sagittalo." but the suture is absent at the point of their nearest approach. 

’ It we take Testut’s mca.surcments as our basis, this value is reduced to 110 mm. 
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DL=-eply impre.^eil hv tlie exAi’tituiif of Te^tut’-? observation'. I vv.' le.l to make 
a re-examiuatioii of the oriuinal -ikull in the hope of timling some indieations of the 
presence of the bregma, but beyond some impressioas whieh might have been maile 
by orgaui'im. I saw nothing to 'Uggest it' exi'teiae. The measurements given in 
table (pp. 117-18! are based on the ]) 0 'itioii of the bregma 1 originallv assigned to it. 

Xo/ i/ia Luteralls. (Figs. 2 and d.) 

The profile is best represented by a sagittal section (Fig. 2) ; it closelv iv~eiubies 
that of tlie Eskimo. The forehead is high, the glabella onlv moderatelv d.evelojjed — 
nut more so than in .some Eskimos — and the gently curved summit joi'Se' iiitu an 
almia't straight jiosterior region (obelion plane). 



ric. 2. — s.vfUTT.cL sE('Tiirx' or cn \.xcr.r..\r)r. sKcr.L (c ontixuol's i.i.nu;' .vx;' .cx 
ESKI.M u SKULL I DOTTED LINE), SI I’EKl’OSLl) ON .V COM.MON UENTRL .CND IHF. 
roU.CMlNu-C ENTILCL .CXIs. 


Th • fare i' h-irmoiiiou' with the 'kull, and the mandible seems to projeet a httle 
too tar bryoiiil the iiu I'urnd alveoli of the maxilla, as it does in many Eskimo. 
It i' diili uit. however, to arrive at a r-ertain eonehi'ion on this point, owing to the 
ab'eie c' of tile upper ini isors. and it m ju't possible that a 'light error mav h.ive 
been made m the restoration. The lower half of the iqiper jaw with the palate was 
rornyileti ly broken off when it was in Testut ' hands, and a wide gap. now filled with 
plaster, separates the two parts from one another. Thus, measurements depending 
on the prostliion may be urieeitain within the limits of a few millimetres. 
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The index of the frontal curvature 


chord V — ^ X 100 
curve V — [i 


1 ^ 


87-5 ; 


it> mean 


A'alue in the Eskimo is 87 -Ol 0-11. There i^ not so complete a correspondence, 
however, in the frontal-parietal in-.lex of curvature which, taking: the bresma in the 
position I have assigned to it. is found to be 103-7 ; but though the mean for the 
Eskimo is 97-51 — 0-35, the standar-.l deviation amounts to 6-22 — 1>- 25. The 
Chancelade index is thus well within the limit, and it may be added that an index 
of from 100 to 104 is met with ;n 29-6 ])er cent, of the Eskimo skulls examined bv 
Fiir-st and Hansen. 

The calvarial height (107 mm.' is. as in the Eskimo {lOO-l mm.), high: the 
calvarial index (50). on the other hank is low. and this also is true of the Eskimo 
{55-14). 



FIG. 3. — CHA>'. flaI'h. bKL'LL. Xortna lateralii. 
THE FAHlr^ Al'.E INDICATED BV X»UTTED LINE<. 


The basal angle, that imiutie'! between the v— b line aiti the tram- of the 
Franlcfurt plane, is 28~ ; in the E^kiiiiei it i- 2.-^-''J8’ — 0-19. 

In the temporal fossa the wall oi the sPull bulges out. just behnv the tempnral 
line, in high relief, as it not .sehiom does in the Eskimo (temporal facet). 

The ali'fpiamous suture is remarkably straight ; Parsons has noticedi that this 
suture is much straighter in Eskimo than in i.ither skulk. 

The mastciiil processes are uc>t smil!. as they usually are in the Eskimo, but. as 
Teatut state.s. remarkably well devehiped. The .size of these jiroces'C" varies, however, 
greatly with the individual ; .some of the Eskimo skulls in our I'niver-itv collection 
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approach the Chancelade skull in this feature, and Camerond in his account of the 
Copper Eskimo, describes the mastoid processes as '' stronglv developed." 

The glenoid fosste of the Eskimos are characteristically shallow : Cameron and 
Knowles- have drawn attention to this feature, and have illustrated it by a number 
of sagittal sections.® In the Chancelade skull these fossa; cannot be described as 
shallow, but they are broad, and the slope of their anterior wall is comparatively 
gentle. A tran.-^verse section of the fossa of the left side (Fig. 4) closely resembles 
one of those given by Cameron. The resemblance of the fossa to that of the Eskimo 
is increased bv the extension of the articular surface over the eminentia. 



Chancelade 

F8 

F22 

F23 

850 

cK (cl) 
850 ib) 


FIG. 4.— S.iGITT-^L SECTION (iF THE LEFT GLENOID FO'SA OF THE CH.INC'EL.LDE SKULL COM- 
P.AP.ED WITH f OP.KESpCiNOING SECTIONS OF SOME ESKIMO SKULLS THE VEKTIC'.VL LINE (ilVE.S 
THE POSITION OF THE GL.A.SSERLAN FISSUP.E, CH. CHANCELADE: F 8. F 22. F 23. ESKIMO SKULLS 
FROM .ALASKA (.AFTEP. C.AAIERON) ; 8.50, GEEENL.AND skuLL IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLECTION, 
OXFORD. NAT, SIZE. CH. a) AND 850 [b] .SHOW HOW .AIE.ASUREAIENTS AVERE TAKEN OF THE 
LENGTH .AND DEPTH OF THE FOSSA. THEY G.AVE FOR CU-VNCELADE A LENGTH OF 20'5 JIAI , 
.AND .A DEPTH OF 7 • .3 MM.; FUR 8.50 THE CORRESPONDING ME.ASURE.AIENTS .ARE 18 MM, .AND 

6 -.I .MM. 


The external proce>s of the tvmpanic plate, which presents >o marked a develop- 
ment in the E-kimo. hd> been to a great extent destroyed in the Chancelade skull, 
so that the jiosterior surface of the jiosterior glenoid aj.ojihysis on both sides is now 
almcist completely e.xposed and bare. 

' .Tohn Cameron. 31. D., ” Osteology of the Western and Central Eskimos," Report oj the 
Caandinn Arctic Expedition. 1913-18. xii. The Copper Esklnm, part 3, p. C 39. 

- E. H. S. Knowles. "The Glenoid Fos.sa in the .Skull of the Eskimo," Cnmidi'in Ge.ohtgicul 
Survey, ilnx. Bull. .No. 9 ; Anthropoloyic'il Series. Xo. 4, pp. 1-13, 1 pi. 

^ J. Cameron, loc. cit,^ pi. IX. fig. p 22. 
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Knowles.^ in his study of the glenoid fossa in the Eskimo, speaks of its charac- 
teristic appearance as ” largely due to a rolling out in a forward and outward direction 
of the eminentia articiilaris.” This ” rolling out is to be seen in the Chancelade 
skull, but. as in many Eskimos, only in the forward, not the outward, direction. 

Hooton.- who is much impressed by the thickness of the tympanic plate which 
is so characteristic of the Eskimo, remarks that the posterior-glenoid juocess is 
absent in this race ; but this is certainly not true of the Clreenland Eskimo, among 
whom it is frequently strongly developed. Hooton also discusses Angelotti s® four 
different types of the tympanic plate ; he reduces these to three, of which the first 
coincides with Angelotti's first. It is to this that he assigns, c^uite rightly, the 
Eskimo. In its present state the Chancelade skull presents none of the characters 
of the Eskimo type. 




riG. 5 . — Xorma Facialis. Eskimo aud chancelade 

SKULL-S. THE DOTTED ARE.V UF THE CHAM. ELADE 
'■KCLL REPRESENTS PLASTEP., 


FIG. 6. SAGITTAL SECTION 

THRCCGH RIGHT ORBIT. 


(X 


Xoriiia Facialis (Fig. -3) aiid Verticni Transverse Secfion (Fig. 8). 

This is characteristically Eskimo, the angulated roof, narrow forehead, broad 
zygomatic arches, high orbits, lomr and narrow nasal ojicnings combine in harmonious 
testimony to this comparison. The -.ujierciliarv ridges are poorly develojied. and are 
separated from the lateral triangular part of the supra-orbital region (tri«onum 
.‘-upraorbitale) by a shallow sulcus which run? oblicpiely upwards and outwards 

* F. H. S. Knowles, "The Glcnoi'l Fo—.i in the Skull of the Eskimo.” C'li.-rnIi'iK Ccihigicdi 
Snrvftj. Bull. Xn. 9 .• Anthr<i}>iil"<jic ’l S. ri> No. 4. 1915, p. 2. 

- E. A. Hooton. " On Certain Eskimoid Characters in Icelandic Skulls," Amir. Juum. Phijs. 
Aiithrop., 1918, p. 53 et seq. 

“ G. Angelotti. " Variazioni e lacun.e nella ' pars tympanica ' del temporale," Atti d. Soc. 
Rornana di Aidrop.. 1909. xv, p. 35 it stq. 
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from the suiira-orbital notch. The trigonuni ha^ a fairlv thin margin (hut the k^-r 
than in niO't E'kiinoh. which is uirecteT forward'. 

The infra-orbital .suture is not closed, anhi thus furnishes another point of r-'^^m- 
blance to the E^kimoh sladl. for. as Fiir^t and Hansen remark. " It i' i-^peciailc 
characteri'tir of the Eskimo cranium that the infra -orbital suture remains open."^ 

Concerning the orbit'. Testut's account (n. lo) leaves nothing to a:l.i. extent 
that the sunra-orbital foramina are not complete a' usual in tlie Eskimo, bu* rei'iv- 
sented by open notches ; but this is also true of many Eskimo skull'. It n.ay aho 
be remarket i that the upjier and lower orbital niargin,s are slightly more thn kene . 
than in the E'kinio. (Fig. 6.) 

Some supplementarv remark' on the nasal region must be made here, 'iiico it 
has been as'erted that ” the inter-orbital .septum, which really forms part of tue 
nose, and the configuration of all the part' round the margin, have nc> resemblanw 
to tlie 'ame parts in the Eskimo, but are in every respect European." 

Unfortunately, the inter-orbital .septnui has not been preserved in the Char. ’eiaoe 
skull ; it has disappeared, and left no trace behind. 

The anterior nasal spine is present, a' in the Eskimo, but the margin ot th; 
nasal ajierture has shared to a large extent the fate of the nasal bones. In its present 
state this part of the skidl afford.s no evidence in favour of an Eskimo configuration. 

In most E'kiiiio skulls the lower margin or the aperture is marked by a more or 
less well-developed prenasal fos.sa and in no vcay resenibles the thin but broken 
walls of the Chancelade skuill. 

The breadrh of the zvgomatic arch "a* its ariteri<:>r part is a matter of great 
imponaiice. and has been instanced by Sir .Hrliur Keith as one of the jiroimiieiit 
features bv which the Chancelade is distingui'hed from the Eskimo slaill.- Tins is 
a Cjuesrion which demand' treatment by nie.tsurenieiits, audit is to them we niU't 
apjieal. Sir Arthur Keith defines the bread, t!i of the face as the distani-e between 
the lower eml' of the malo-maxillarv sutures. This is the ineasurenL>'nt ( ho'en by 
^ ircliow. Sir Arthur Keith then states that in the Eskimo skull thi' wi>‘th may 
'.-.xcecd 130 mm.,® and give-' as the mean for il‘* male .skidl' in the Coliege of Siiigecui' 
loT mm. 

Calfiilatiug from the data given by Fur't and Haii'en, I olitaiu a mean for It'S 
nidle E'kimo 'kulls of Itid-Ao mm., while Fut't and Haii'cn obtain fm d-id 'kull'. 
male and female, a mc.in of 100-2 mm. The laiigc for tlie male 'kull' i' fiom 
S9 mm. to 110 mm. ; jlotted for freipieiK v they give a curve with two peak', one 
at lOo mm. (IS skull') and 101 mm. il-' 'kull',. and the other at 10 1 nim. 
(id skulls). 

1 Furst and Hansen, op. cil.. p. 17.j. 

- Man. XXV, p, ISS. 192.5. 

^ This is about the mean tl3G mm.) for the bizygomatic breadth of the Greenland skulls ; 
in the Chancelade 'kull we have 140 mm. 
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The breadth in the Chancelade >kiili ie 90 -6 mm. It thu? lie^ cio.'e to the hrst 
peak and in thie feature is characteiiiticaily Eskimo. 

The rtseiublaiiee of the faeial curve of the Chaneelade ikuli tn that of the 
E'kiiiio. and its oifference from that of a JSwede. is shown bv eoniparisuii ;n Fig. 7. 

The chill is well developed. Te^tut describes it a.s broad, an Eskimo character ; 
A 'e-snied to me rather iiointed. an;l. though pointed chiiis do occur among the Eskimo, 
I reaoilv conform to the opiinion cd an anatorijst 'O much more experienced in these 
matteTs than mvself. 

Here we may eoiiveniently introduce 'Omt; hgure' to illustrate transverse sections 
through the 'kull. In Fig. S a seetiun ot the Chancelade skull, taken through the 
po'teiior third of the oecipntal ccnaiyles. round the mastoid processes anil across the 
legion ot the sagittal suture. 27 mm. behind the bregma, is shown superposed for 
! cirnparison upon a similar section or an Eskimo skull. The resemblance is so close 
to recpaiie no pointing out. "We might, indeed, venture to assert that in some of 
its mot important characters the Chancelade skull oiit-Eskimos the Eskimo. 



no. 7. — I'AciAL curves: cuaxcelaoe sKLLL. thick cOXTixrous r.iXE ; 
ESKIMO, BP.OKEX LI.SE : sWEiiE. THIX COXTIXUOUS LINE. (X 1.' 


Fc.r omiparisun, or rather < ontni'T. a siniilar .set tion of the Cliaiicela'ie skull is 
s’jnerj.O'ed upon one of the Crd-3Iagiii-n -kidl. iFig. 9.) 

The Tulate has been ftillv described bv Te^tut. who. after pointing out that its 
outline is ellijitical rather than iiaraholn. give- its length as ~y?, mm., its breadth as 
ob mill., and hence finds for its index t)7-92.i In a table of ineasureiiieiits given 
later.- the -ame ilinieii-loiis are rejieated for th- b-ligth and breadth. 

Sir Aithur Keith, however, writes as follows : — “ Professor Testut estimated 
that the chewing palate — the area iii'-iuiied ivitliin the outer margin cif the upper 
teeth — wa- -31 mui. from front to biiik . . . and do mm. iii wicltli at the points 

' *']K cit.. p. 


- Ibid., p. 4:U. 
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where the second upper molars had been implanted.”^ I can find no reference in 
Testut to any measurement taken from the outer margin of the teeth (it is not 
usual to measure the breadth of the palate in this way) ; no such number as 60 mm. 
appears in Testut ‘s memoir, and ul mm. should evidently be -53 mm. 

The conclusion drawn by Sir Arthur Keith from his own statement is that. 
■■ as regards size and shape, the palate of Chancelade man falls easily within the 
modern range of measurements." 

Testut, however, did not fail to recognize that a lepto.staphvline index is one 
of the distinguishing characters of the Eskimo. 

The wide zygomatic arches and the glenoid fossa present a .striking resemblance, 
fi' seen in this norma, to those of the Eskimo. 

The nuchal part of the occipital bone is sharplv defined from the upper part 
by a curvilinear ridge corresponding with the linea nuchte suprema. which continues 
on each side from the inion to the mastoid and laboidal suture. The curious asvni- 
metry. which, as Fiirst and Hansen remark, is so frequently exhibited in the norma 
basilaris of Eskimo skulls. i> also visible here. 

The longitudinal palatine torus has been regarded as a racial character : it is 
probably adaptive, but is certainly inherited.- Yet. though verv common among 
the Eskimo, it is not constant ; it has been recorded a.s absent in 23-3 per cent, of 
that race.® nor is it by any means confined to them. Thu< it occurs among the 
Fuegians^ in each of 16 skulls e.xa mined ; the Au.stralians (3), 72 per cent.; Ice- 
landers (2), 60 per cent. : Italians (2l, 52 per cent. ; .South Californian Indians (2), 
Papuans (3), and French (4) : in all these less than 36 per cent. It is also present 
in the skull of the “ Old Man of Cro-Magnon.” 

Xonna Occipitalis. 

The pentagonal outline is obvious ; the sloping .-.ides of the roof extend as far 
as the parietal eminences, which are not strongly pronounced ; thence the sides of 
the skull descend steeply, on the right in a perpendicular plane, on the left, which is 
better filled, in a slightlv convex curve. 

The obelion plane is well marked, and in conjunction with the sloping sides of 
the roof produces the peculiar jjeakdike form which di.stingui.shes some Eskimo 
skuUs. M here the ])lane einls. ju.>t below the lambda, the shallow median depres.sion, 
which follows the median sagittal line of the occijiital bone, begins and deepens as 
it approaches the inion. 

Sir Arthur Keith has remarked on the juesence of this plane as sugge.stive of 
brachycephalic influence.s. I do not think there i.s any necessary connection, and in 
any case it is a remarkably constant feature of the Eskimo skull, 

* Keith, The Antiquiti/ of Man, 2inl eJ.. p, 8t), 

- \V. L. H. Duckworth and B, H, Pain. Joiirn. Jtoy. Anthrvq). Inst., lltM.i xs.x. 

■* E. A. Hooton. loc. cit. 

1 Alberto Cocchi. Arch, per lAntr. t la EtnoL, 1S92. xxii, p. gst*. See aUo P,. ilartin 
Lehrbnch d. Anthropologic. Jena. PJlt, p. S32. 
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The M'lndJdc. 

A 'lireet i;or!ipari'On of the nianilible with that ot the E'kinio. as represented 
by the examples in our ITniversity collections, reveah a reuiarkabh' clo'c reseniblante 
both in foria and iliniensions. The bicondylar width measures US mm., and thus 
lies within the limits obtained by Fiiist and. Hansen for the Eskimo ; at the same 
time, it tails nearly 5 mm. .short of the mean. That it has not been diminished bv 
compression is shown by the perfect adantation of the condyles to the trlenoid fo^ie. 

The biangular width is evidentlv abnormal, and does not harmonize witli tiie 
biccaidvlar. Thus, judging from the ratio oi the means for the two widths given bv 
109-7 . 

Fiir't arc! Han'-n ■ .. '. for the Eskimo the biangular width should be b i5 -4 mm., 

igg-tio 

onlv 93 mm. a.s measured bv Testut. But mv niecisurement -in 


chile amuallv 



FIG. 10 . — OUTLINE OF THE BASE OF THE M.AXDIBLE. 

L. LEFT. S. EIGHT SIDE. a. THE TWO BE.AXCHES SUPERPOSED. 

the cast gives as much as 102 mm., sO that there is some uncertainty on this point. 
I do not think the true value can be far 'hort ot 100 mm. 

There is, further, a marked asvmmetry of the jaw which calls for further considera- 
tion. A mere inspection when the jaw re.sts on a hat surface is sutticient To show 
that the right half differs in form and attitude Irom the left ; the precise nature of 
the difference mav be exhibited in the tollowing way : — 

In the first place, the jaw is re.sted on a plane surface of jilasticiiie and pressed 
gently dovcn s(i a- to jiroducc an imjire^sion of its ba^e (Fig. b)). The curvature 
of the base on the right side in a horizontal plane is thus rendered visible, particularly 
when. .Is in Fig. bt, j.. the two sides cjf the outline are superposed by folding over, the 
middle line being ii'ed as a hinge. The goniou of the right side is found to approach 
ne.irer than the left to the middle line. 

Xe.xt. a rectangular bar. 7 mm. thick, and jiiuvided with a pointer tixed at 
right angle-' to its edge, is brought into ronta- t with the po.sterior angle, i.e. near 
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the goiiia. and ^lid bidewin> till the end of the 2 >ointer correspond- with a }ioint 
in the middle line of the interior curve behind the chin. On niea'Uring along 
the bar the distance of the outer margin of the jaw from the pointer, it is found 
that the right side is as much as 9 ram. or lo mm. nearer the middle line than the 
left. 

Finallv. two upriiiht rods, standing vertical to the plane on which the ]aw rests, 
are brought into contact with the ascending rami in correspomling pO'ition~. tir-t 
on the outside and then on the tii'ide of the jaw. (Figs. H and 1’2.) 

On the outside (Fig. 11) the road on the right tou< he' the upper marum of the 
corresponding ramus, but fails to reach the lower margin by 2 mm. ; 'vlnle tiiat on 
the left touches the lower margin of the left ramus, but is 3-.) nun. icuicite from the 
upper margin. 

On the inside (Fig. 12) th" relations are reversed : the rod on the light touches 
the lower margin and, i- 4 mm. -' i'tam from the upper ; that on the l-.-tt touches 
the upper margin and; is 3 mm. di'tant from the uiipei. 




( .'KT-: SHORT HOP.I7.ciXT.il I-IXKS PROcEEl'IXG FROM THE VERTIC AL RODS .ME,iSl RE THE 
DlsT.AXI E OF THE L ATTER ERi IM COXTAcT WITH THE J.AW. X 4.)} 

It shoulil be noticedl also that the ba'C- of tlie right ramu' is in rontact with 
the ])lane on which the jaw rest', both near the goiuon and below the region of the 
2nd and 3rd molar', while the left is only in i oiitact below the molar', and rises 
backwards, till at the gonion it attains a height of -j mm. abow the ])lane 
below. 

The jaw is deformed, aiiii in it' oiiginal 'tate the biaiigular width mav have 
been 100 mm. — as even Sir Arthur Keith admits — or. as I believe, even more. 

Its mean value among the E'kimo'. U' given by Furst and Haiisen. is 109-7 nini.. 
with a range of from 94 mm. to 1 30 mm. for male a liilt' : but ot the 1 jaw' mea'iire.l 
by them, no le'S than 32. or 24 jier cent., range from 9-3 mm. to lo.i uini.. and of 
these. 13 range from 94 mm. to lOil mm. There i' therefore iiotliiug in rhi' feature 
to e.vclude the (‘haiicelade skull from the E'kimo lineage. 

It is not neces-arv to di'< uss the cause of th.e deformation of the jaw. since 
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Testut many year^ ago prcipu^.a! a valid explanation {see pp. 98. 99), anil tlia opinion 
of thi^ ex].ierieii(.ed auatomi-T eannot be lightly dmregarJedd 

A peculiarity, alrea.iy niciced by Te.'tnt. which the Chancelade skull shores 
with some of the Eskimo m the reinarkably wide interwd t\'hich lie^ between the h'aek 
of the 3ril niolar< in the lower jasv and the front of the ascending ramu.'^. or. in other 
Word', the extension backwaitE of the ah'eolar margin, which affords in 'Ome 
in'tances aliiio't 'ufiicient room for an additional iiiolar. The mandibular torus 
is a remarkable outgrowth ; it extends as an iriegulaily swollen ridge from the 
1st preinolai to the 3rd molar, a distance of 42 mm., with a maximum breadth of 
7 mm. and a maximum height of 10 mm. to 11 mm. {Fig. 13). It is a rather more 



FIG. 13. — .SECTIOXS THROUGH THE MANDIBLE, UPPER PAIR. 

TP. ANS VERSE SECTIONS THP.OUGH THE P..AMUS .AND THIRD 
M0L.ARS. MIDDLE P.AIR. THROUGH THE RAMUS AND SECOND 
PEEMOLAPS. BOTH PAIRS SHOW THE EXCESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE M.ANDIBULAP. TORUS. LOWEST P.AIR. SAGITT-AL SECTION 
THROUGH THE SYMPHYSIS. (X A'i 

ili'tinctive character than the palatine toms ; thus it has been observeu.- in 87 •! per 
cent, of the E'kimo and 07 -97 ^ler cent, of the Irelander.s. but only in 4-3 per cent, 
of the S'lUtli Californian Islanders and 3-3 per cent, ot Italians. 

The Dettfitifjn. 

It Iri' long been noticeo a' an inteTesting pei uliarity of the E'kinio dentition 
that the woin surface of the 3rd nmlar.' i.' freipieiitly ini lined dowmvard.s. .'onietimes 
steeple, from without imvard' in the loAver jaw and in the reverse direction in the 
unper. 'O that the latter <ippe ,r to be me, re Avorn on the outer side and the former 
on the imiei or lingual side. TiUs ]iei_uliaiity is v eil di'Tilayed by the 3rd hover uiolais 
of the- Chiu -elaUe mauiiible. 

^ Un till' jn.ittcT, Sir Artiiiir K* ith h.is remarkwl : " My d.iily vocation has given me some 
experience m -adi mitter', .and I r.An assure Professor Sollas [should it not be Testut ;] that 
his explan. itii ill o guite VTong. " Man. xxv, 102.3, p. 188. 

- E. A. IIo"ton, fee. cil. 
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It is generallv supposed that this feature is due to some unusual method of 
mastication and the result of attrition, but au examination of unworn molars in 
yoiiiu; ■'kulls is sufficient to show that this is not the immediate cause, for the slo])e 
of the crown is pre-existent and sometimes no less marked in the unworn than in the 
worn titoth. The slope of the lower molars would seem to be cormecte{l with the 
outward downward slope of the horizontal ramus of the mandible, as is well shown in 
a section of a young jaw (Fig. II). The pressure acting upon teeth so inclined might 
lead to a subsequent displacement with exaggeration of the slope. Dtickw'orth.- 
who has made an important study of this subject, considers that a tilting or dislocation 
does actually occur, so that eventually the abraded area extends far over on to the 
side of the root. 


FIG. It. — TEAXSVEESE SECTIOX THROUGH THE 3IAXDIBLE 
AXD THIRD 3IOLAKS OF A YOUTHFUL ESEI3IO. ( X I.' 

It seems possible that the torus may arise as a reaction to the pressure on the 
lingual "ide of the ramus and serve as an opposing buttress. 

The outer roots of the ’liid left molar in the Chancelade skull are exposed and bare, 
and the outer wall of the alveolus appears to have been completelv absorbeii. 

The right canine and 1st preniolar of the mandible are much worn, and their 
abradcil surfaces slope steeply outwards and downwards. The 2nd left premolar, 
the left canine, and both premolars, on the other hand, are worn flat, but to dillereiit 
degrees. These irregularities combine with the previous evidence to suggest that the 
almost fatal accident recorded in the skull may have impaired in more than one 
way the function of mastication. 


As a conclusion to this part ot our com]iarative study, we may make use of the 
■■ Synopsis of the Anthropological Character' that distinguish the Greenland Eskimo 
Cramum " given by FLirst and Hansen in their great monograph. 

Diiiitirtii-f ClKO'ClCtCii irlttch tJte Eiki mO an'l fhe ChdiiCfhtlJe- Cilliiii'iil m ro/ii . 

1. Dohchoi cphalii'. not 'cl,lom (25 per cent.) hyperilolidiocephalic. (Ciu, d.olicho- 

ceiihalic.) 

2. A roU'iderable median crest which niav b.^gin on the frontal bone and extend 

a.s far as the vertex. 

'■ Ilui kworth .mil Pain, luc. at. 

- Indicated by " C'h. ' in the aruiotati'jas. 

[ 2 
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3. Orthorephalic. often (38 per cent.) hyj)si-'tencephalic. (Ch., liypsistencephalic.) 
■i. Acrueephalic or stenocranic. 

5. Ocripital squama btilgiii" into a tuber occipitale. 

6. Fiueliead 'iiiall. but. in proportion to the lenirtli. broad ; ]iredoiiiinaiitly mega- 

'Cnie. often (43 per cent.) inesoseme. (Ch.. me.' 0 <eme.) 

7. (falvarial-heiglit index low. but calvarial height not h.uv. 

8. Tem])oral lines high, enclose a coii'iderable planum te7n]ioralt. 

9. (.'ranial i apacitv great. 

Id. Forehead high, judged by jlvt angle, but low by frontal-curvature index. 

11. (rlabella and arcu-s .supraorbitalis usually insignificant. 

18. .Sujira-orbital margin bent outwards : possesses almost comtantlv a foramen 
su]iraorbitale. (Ch.. supra-orbital foramen open below.) 

13. Orbital openings large and high, usually quadrilateral. Hypsitonch. (Ch., 
orbital index a little above the mean.) 

14 Cranium is me.soprosopic with a tendency to leptoprosopy, whether reckoned 
by the facial or upper-facial index. (Ch., leptoprosopic.) 

15. Zygomatic arches bent .strongly outward.s, with maxillary process of the zygoma, 

which has a broad and powerful lower surface. 

16. Processus marginales usually strongly developed. 

17. Infra -orbital sutures usually open, not seldom connecting infra -orbital foramina 

with smaller accessory foramina. (Ch.. no accessory foramina.) 

18. Nasal bones greatly reduced, crowded, forming a wedge-like iwojection. 

19. Nose .'tronglv leptorrhine." 

8d. Palate leptostaphyline. 

21. Palatal torus very commonly present. 

22. Aleso- and orthognathic. (Ch.. orthognathic.) 

23. Alveolar portion of ma.xilla is high. 

24. Mandible is broad and very high. 

25. (Mandibular ramus of enormous breadth. 

26. .Uveolar proces.se.s of mandible broad. 

27. Ma naibular torus jiresent almost constantly ; may attain an enormous develo])- 

nicnt. 

28. Teeth ^tronglv wcu'n. not 'clduin even in young skulL. 


Tjiiiihljiil or iJi^ertito ( 'hurmierr. 

1. M.i^ti.jii pri icc'S ^iiiall. (Ch.. unu^u.dlv larg,-.) 

2. Tympanic bunes large, (t'h.. abo Lirge. but no evidence that they were thick.) 

3. Fri'iital 'agittal curve muallv longer than parietal. Sagittal i in uniteieiu e 

huge. the parietal i^ longer than the frontal curve ; but thi.' is true of 

ni.tiiy E'kiino abo.) 
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4. Xasion scarcely inset and little marked. (Ch.. only slightly imset. not more than 
ill many Eskimo.) 

-5. The lambdoidal suture and so much of the sagittal as is preserved are not 
simple as in the Eskimo, but very complex. 


In the following tables of measurements and indices the numbers in the first 
column give the means obtained bv Fiirst and Hansen from the measurements of a 
large number of Greenland Eskimo skulls, and as well the indices based on these 
measurement-^. 

The second column gives the values of the corresponding measurements of the 
Chancelade skull. These are almost all taken from Te.stut ; the exceptions are 
measurements obtained by me from the cast of the skull and are distinguished by 
emTo.sing brackets. 

llTienever the values given by the Chancelade skull differ greatly from the Eskimo 
mean, the nearest limit, plus or minus, to the range of variation in the Eskimo is 
indicated in the third column. 

The following symbols have been med throughout : — b. basion ; [i, bregma ; 
X, lambda ; y, glabella ; i, inion ; m. mentum : v. nasion ; ott, opisthion ; 
Ttp, prosthenion ; Fr., frontal ; Pa., parietal. 


Craxic.m. 


— 


Eskimo Mean. 

Chancelade. 

Eskimo Limit. 

Capacity ... 



1710 

191S 

Length. 





Maximum ... 


lS.5-37 

103 

2og 

y — ‘ 


IT'Jsn 

100 

2o2 

E t 


17401 

(13b) 

104 

V — "i 


112'.7.7 

11.7 


fi - . 


1.32 '»)5 

(lb7) 

IhS 

3-1' 


10.3-lM) , 

117 

118 

Breadth. 





Maximum ... 


1331!l ! 

130 

140 

Minimum Fr. 


14-43 : 

101 

111 

Maximum Fr. 

... 

107-t>S 

UP 

123 

Height. 


i 

1 



b - Pa 


... : 137-30 

(1.72) 

171 

b - 3 


13i>-40 ! 

1.50 

140 

Auriiul.ir ... 


11,S-7S j 

|124i 

132 

Calrarial ... 


HHMt!* 1 

(113) 

117 

( 'irriniifkTt-'nce. 





Horizontal... 



(-74b) 

5.31 1 

Sagittal 


374-o'.i 

301 

41 t 

Trans vcT'-e 


31t'-3s 

(322) 

337 



^ Thi" 1 " the Stej'hanian 

maximum. 
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C'RAA'it'M — continued. 


— 


Eskimo Mean. : 

Chancelade. 

Eskimo Limit. 

Ciirces. 





i' — j . . • • • . ... 


12S-6'J 

136 

145 

— X 



141 

144 




119-42 

114 

104 

Aruh^. 

Ba=al 


27-9t>= 

(28-5=) 


o.l'.i. 


o9-90 

61 -U= 


J' . , ... ... 


81 -ap 

Su-0” 


"S. 1. 1' . ... ... ... 


39-27= 

39-0= 


... ... ... 


78- lie 

82-0 = 


r.hA 


.74-00= 

51-0= 


v.t.h 


47-!Xr 

47*5" 


Indices. 

Length-breadth 


71-9 

72-02 


Lentrth-heiaht 


73-63 

77-70 

81 

Breadth-height 


102-78 

107-90 

114 

Auricular breadth-heiaht 


64-08 

64-25 


Calvarial hewht ... 


55-14 

(61-6) 

6-5 

Pa.-Fr. breadth ... 


70-47 

66-9 

60 

Frontal curve 


S7-01 

ST * 7 


Fr.-Pa. curve 


97 -.52 

(103-7) 

no 



Face. 



Height. ' 

— m 

119-20 

(120) 1 


V — TTp 

... : 73-02 

(76) 


Breadth. 

Bizyuomatic 

136-18 

140 

154 

Maxillary ... 

... ' 192-65 

99-6 1 

so 

Xasal. 

Heiuht 

1 

.52-47 

61 

66 

Breadth 

22-73 

26 ! 

27 

Orbits. 

Heiyht 

1 

35-89 

33 

34 

Breadth 

42-13 

38 

3S 

Palate. 

Li nath 

.55-49 

.73 


Breadth 

...; 40-24 

3b 

31 

Lf,:gth. 

“ "6 

103- IS 

(99) 


breadth. 

Int4 

21-67 

21 


b>rbito-fa< ini 

97-49 

93 
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Face— corti i/; ued. 



— 

Eskimo Mean. | 

Chancelade. 

1 

1 Eskimo Limit. 

j 

h.V.TTO 

Angles. 

OS-73' 

(.58-) 

60= 

v.h.-p 


41-62= 

(42-) 


y.-p-h 


1 00 -05' 

(SO ) 

7S= (SF) 

Facial 


83-40- 

(92 ) ? 

(95=) 

Flowers 

Indices. 

09-06 

|nS'3) 

So 

Facial 


87-1.5 

(s4-4) 

73 

F'pper facial 

; .53-13 

•jJ:- 3 


Na,sal 


42-99 

42-5 


Orbital 


85-04 

SO -97 


Inter-orbita 

21-85 

22-58 


Palatal 


72-21 

07-92 



Mandible. 


BreridtJi. 



1 

\ 

Eicondvlar 

122-S5 

118 

1 106 

Biangular 

109-70 

93 

93 

He iyht. 

i 

j 



Mental 

33-.57 

41 

1 45 


Ru >n IIS. 


Height 

61-28 

73 

77 

Breadth 

39-95 

43 

51 

Length. 




Condylo-protuberal 

125-91 ; 

113 

1 112 : 

Angle. 



1 

Mandibidar 

124-40- 

114- 

i 100' 

Prot liberal... 

58-51= 

Ob' 

1 52= 


I tliiiik it will bf generally adniitteil, on reviewing tlie evidence, that the a.'sem- 
blage of characters ])resentecl on the one hand by tlie Chancelade skull, am I on the (>ther 
bv the E'kimo. are in verv remarkable agreement, and that the onus of discovering 
a similar assendjlage, but possessed by some other race, rests with those who refuse 
to accept what seems to me a verv obvious conclusion. 

IVe have, however, still to comider the po.'ition maintained by some of mv 
friends who. while fully recoem^jniT the close resemblance of the Cliancelade skull to 
that of the Eskimo, yet hesitate to admit the former to tlie Eskimo circle, on the groum I 
that Its characters have been acipaired by adaptation. 

But few will be ]irepared tod.eny that Chancekide man was. in a seii.'e. the creature 
of his environment : 'o, however, w the Eskimo, .ind the enviroiimtuit — climatic 
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and faimistii, — by which each was moulded is well known to us. It extended in a 
wide belt from Western Europe ea.-'twards through A<ia into Xorth America and 
across that continent. The climate over tide region was the same throughout, the 
fauna was rhe same and it wa.s hunted bv men, with similar weapons, who led much the 
same kind ui life as the existing E.skimo. 

Turniiitr a~ide for a moment from the question of human races, let us select any 
one of the other animals of the Magdaleuian fauna and see how the argument of 
adaptation may be consistently applied to it. We niav take the musk ox as an 
example, an animal which now survive.s in the most northerlv parts of Greenland, 
and supTilies the Eskimo t\ith the meat he most esteems. 

In the Old World thi.s animal no longer exists, but it was a European contemporarv 
of Chaiicelade man : its bones have been fouinl a.s far south as Dordogne and not far 
from the famous Chancelade remains. 

The musk ox owes it.s characters, no doubt, to adaptation, but no one has yet 
ventured to sugge.st that this affords a sufficient reason for distinguishing the musk 
ox of Dordogne from its exi.sting representatives in Greenland. 

The bones of Chancelade. however, resemble those of the existing Eskimo as 
closely a- those of the French musk ox resemble those of the Greenland musk ox, 
and are not separated in space by so wide an interval. The Eskimo extend from 
Greenland eastwards along the whede coast of the North American continent, and cross 
the Behring .Sea to continue eastward.s over the Tchuktchi peninsula, where, in addition 
to the Asiatic Eskimo recognized by Dr. Hrdlicka^ on its easternmost headlands, 
there are, or were, others in the interior which Dr. George Montandon- has shown 
to be genuine Eskinio. resembling in some of their characters the eastern more 
closely than the we'tern E'kimo. Dr. Montandon is further of opinion that at one 
time the Eskimo occupied the whole of this peninsula. 

Beyond thi^ we lose sight of them over a wide stretch of country, mostly 
unexplored : but. though unrepresented by bodily remains until we reach Dordogne, 
they have h-ft ^ome indication of their jiresein e in the heart of Asia as far west 
as Tibet. This i, afforded bv their language, which, though for long regarded as 
unique, without any affiliation to other tongues, has lately been brought into 
connection bv A. .Sauvageot with Finno-Ugrian. Gon.sistent with this a similar 
connection has been found bv Sapir between the language of the North American 
Na-Deiie people and Sino-tibetan.^ 

Now let us return to the Magdalenian Age. when the colder zones of the north, 
with their a'^o^iated fauna, lay far south of their pre.sent position, and the land, at 

^ A. Hrflli. ka. Pror. I'.S. X'lf. . 1024. vol. fill, fa.se. 12. pp. 1-.")1 (in paiticnlar. p. 26). 

® G. Montanilon. ■' Graniolocie PaleO'iljerienne," L'Aiithropol'igif. 1020. t. x.xxvi. pp. 200-90 
resume, p. 272. 

® Citi fl by P. Rivet, Le Peuplement de I'Amerique pro-CoIombienne.” 1920 

p. 92. 
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present inhabiteil by the Eskimo, was overwhelmed by snow and ice. The E.-5kimo 
fauna and its hunters were certainly at that time distributed over an area which 
included France and England. 

The Magdaleniaii Age came to a close with a marked amelioration of climate : 
the colder zone.s retreated towards the north, the flora followed them, and with the 
flora the fauna which depended on it. I.s it probable that the hunters, who liveci 
upon the fauna, alone remained behind ? 

In hi' primitive state as a hunter, man shares with the lower animals a close 
attachment to Ids environment ; it is his inheritance, and he is better adajrted to it 
than to any other. His tribe has gained by long experience a remarkably full and 
exact knowledge of the habits and mode of life of the animals which form a most 
important part of it. and on these animals he depends for food. To accpiire this 
knowledge, everv member of the tribe is trained by precept and practice from his 
earliest years. It is a compulsory education of the most >earching kind ; none can 
escape from it and live. 

Thus constrained by a powerful vis a frotde. the hunters would almost certainly 
follow the game they knew. And not only drawn by a vis n f route, but impelled 
by a vis a tergo as well. For as the colder zones shifted to the north, the more genial 
zones bordering them on the south followed. }x.ui passu, close upon their heels, zones 
peopled by another fauna and other races of men. Indeed, if we may judge by the 
relations which exist between the Eskimo and the Morth American Indians, not 
only other, but abo ho.stile. races. 

In the light of these considerations, it would a[>pear that our only reason for 
any feeling of .'urprise is. not that Chancelade man should prove a close relation 
of the Eskimo, but that so far he is the only fo.ssil example of his kind of which we 
have any certain knowledge. 

IVe await further discoveries, which may not only furnish additional remains 
from Magdaleniaii deposits, but mav, perhaps, reveal some lingering traces of Eskimo 
influence in one or other of the ancient races inhabiting the ()ld World, 


[Po-dscripK-Jiihi lifh. 1927 . — This papei wa' written and nearly ready for pub- 
lication before the end of lOd-j, but owing to the pressure of other claims — less 
important, but more imperative — it had to be laid .I'ide for the wliole of the following 
vear. In that interval the results of a seaiching investigation into the lelatiou'hip 
of the ( 'h.iiicelade and the E.'kimo Skulls, made with the aid of a refinei] mathe- 
matical analvsi', was published by Mr. G. M. Morant.’- 

‘ (t M. Morant. Stud.C' of P.il.aolithii Man.” .l.'//-a?; .if a .Ap! il. If'da. vel. 1. 

p[). 257—7*). 1*1 [)!". 
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It wj' iior. lioWfVt-r. tili after luv paper had been read before the Institute 
(Februarv Sth, 19l!7i tltar a copv of Mr. Morant's paper, which I owe to the kindness 
of the author, came into my posscs.-iou. This must be my apology tor the absence 
oi any reference to it in these pages. 

That Testut's views should have received sO complete a conriimation is 
extivmelv aratifviiiir, and in Mr. iMoraiit's treatise we recoirnize a fine tribute to the 
nieiits lit a di'-tmgiushed auatomist who, with le'S ample material for conipaiison 
and le^s exact methods for it' investigation, was yet able to arrive at a 'ound con- 
clu'iou. 3Ir. Morant’s measurements where thev difier from mine will, no doubt, 
be round to be the more exact : some of them are welcome improvement', e.y. the 
value of 90 -9 mm, for the bigonial breadth and 148 mm. for the basi-breamatic 
height. 

Like Mr. ilorant, I have referred to some unceitainties arising from the 
nece-sary recon.stiuction of the skull, one affecting the po'ition of the prosthenion 
and the other of the basi-bregmatic height ; but, unlike him, I had not the courage 
To shift these points — at least, nor in print — into what is evidently their more 
rightful place.— M'. J. 8.] 
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SUBIXCISKJX AXD KIXDRED RITES OF THE AUSTRALIAX 

ABORIGTXAL. 

By Herbert Basepow. M.A.. M.I).. E.>c. 

IXTRUDUCTIOX. 

Of the several rites the Australian aboriginal has to subinit to in connection with 
his gradation to a state of recognized maturity among his tribespeople. there is none 
so important, indeed, none so drastic, as that of subiuci^ion. With the exception 
of very few who are sexually or anatomically deficient (hermaphroditism and 
hypospadias), all young men. living within the region over which the rite is practised, 
are subjected to the painful ordeal. 

It might be mentioned that greater or lesser degrees of hermaphroditism, with 
some congenital malformation or defect of the organs of sex. are not infrequently 
observed among the aborigines of Australia. The Arunndta tribe refer to the 
phenomenon as waiapulla. Three cases have come under my personal notice/ one 
of which I shall brieflv describe. 

An individual was examined at Horseshoe Bend- who presented less the features 
of a pseud-heruiaphrodite than those of a eunuch*.'^ An aged male, named 
Kanjugallega. of the Arunndta tribe, was peculiar in so far as he possessed only 
the vestige of a scrotum and no palpable testes. Tlie penis was abnormally 
small but not deformed. From the pubes two large longitudinal folds of integument 
communicated with the inner surfaces of the thighs, .symmetrically on both sides, and 
formed between them a sort of rintn p'.i'lcu.iJi in which were enclosed the diminutive 
penis and the scrotal flaps of .skm below. The man was of tall and slender stature ; 
his skin was soft and flabbv and. with the exception of the scalp, had. very few hairs 
upon it ; even the axillfe and pul)cs were practically bare. His voice was puerile and 
his facial features were distinctlv feminine. When questioned as to tlie cause of his 
anatomical deficiency, the only explanation the fellow tendered was that ” wild dogs 
lieen catch'em long time.” meanin2 that in hi.s infancy wild dogs had run awuv with 
his testicles. This was. of cour-e. an invented story ; the defect was plainlv congenital 
and there was no indication of a scar. In allusion to an unbranded bea'i. the local 
natives had given this man the nickname " Old IMan Calf." 

' Vidi. H. ■■ -Toarn.il nf the (toverumenL Xerth-\Ve~t P^xpe-.lition." Roy. 

Giogr. Sor. (.S'. A"4r'd. Ilrunrh). 101+. vel. xv, p. 131. 

- H. Basedow. " Report upon Me lieal Relief Ex+iedition .v.iona the Ahorieimw." I!i20. AIS.) 

Stt list of photOLuaplL'. p, I.te. Xo. 1. 
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Age of Scrixcisiox-{ 'axdidate. 

Amons the tribes who are subject to the ancient observaneo.s. the eeremonv which 
includes suluiir-i^ion invariably follows that of circumcision, the interval between 
the two events varying from six to eisrht weeks or more, i^pencer and GilleiA say 
that with the Artinndta tribe the interval is from five to six weeks, but. in comparison 
with my own observations, this would represent a rather short average ; and. indeed, 
in a subsecjiient publication, these author.s admit that the intervening period may be 
longer.- F. J. Gillen also points out that the circumcision vcoiind " generally takes from 
.six to eight weeks to heal."-* In Queensland. \V. E. Both estimated the date of 
subincision ceremonies to fall a few months later than those of circumcision. There 
is no hard-and-fast rule, however, which fi.xes the event to a day. or even a year. 
The decision, which at times is sudden, is entirely at the discretion of some old men. 
Under normal comlitions this depends largely upon the boy's convalescence or outward 
appearance of fitness. There are also extenuating circumstances, such as important 
religious observances, warfare, hunting expeditions, and diplomatic visitations, which 
may defer the event considerably, even to the extent of a year or two. Hence we 
find E. H. l\Iathews reporting that " The interval may be only a few months, or it may 
be a year or two. or perhaps several years. and A. G. B. Ravenscroft.^ that among 
the Tjingali the rite is performed at an advanced period of life ; in the latter case 
circumcision is said to have taken place at the age of ten. (.)n the other hand. W. G. 
Strettoii® observes that certain Carpentaria Gulf tribes perform both operations at 
one sitting. 

.\s nearlv as it i.s possible to gauge the age of an aboriginal, circumcision and 
subincision take place at the age of about fourteen years.’ a comparatively ripe age 
at which the individual has all signs of puberty fully developed. Anderson Stuart® 
maintains that eight days is the soonest he has seen recorded, but points out that the 
time of life varies to the extent that married men. who are fathers of a family of two 


^ B. .Spencer and F. .f. Gillen. ” Notes on Gertain of the Initiation r'eremonie.s of the .Prunta 
Tribe, etc.." Proc. Boy. Soc. Vlrtorin. 1898. vol. x (New .Serie..^). part ii. p. 199. 

- B. Spencer and i’ J. Gillen. I'he Xnlhe Triha of (ysutml Aii^lndin. 1899. p, g.jl. 

' F. .J. <d!len. '■ Notes on some Manners and Gnstoras of the Aboriednes. etc..'' B' port Horn 
Expulition. Is9i>. part iv ( Anthropoloiry). p. 172. 

^ R. H. Mathews. '• Phallic Rites and Initiation f'eremonies of the South Australian 
Aborigines." Pror, Aiio r. Phi!. .Sue.. 1900. vol. xxxix. p. <>2fi. 

^ A. G. B. Ravensrroft. "Some Habits and f'listonis of tlic fliiniialee Triiic. Northern 
Territory. S.A.." Fn/cs. Bo>f. Sor. .S. Au.Arnl.. 1892. vol. .xix, jiji. 121-2. 

® \V. G, Strettnn. " Customs. Rites and Superstitions of the Aboriginal Tribes of the Gulf of 
Car pentarLi," F/aiis. Bop. -Soc. .S. .{nsirnl.. 1S!(3. vol. xvii. pp. 232-3. 

’''7'. K. Helms. "Anthropoloiry," Elder Expe.lition. Trnns. Boy. Sor. .S. Anstrnl.. Is'jlj, 
vol. xvi. part iii. p. 249. 

’ T. P. Anderson .Stuart, "The 'Mika' or ‘ Kulpi ’ Operation." Tninn. Boy. Sor. A.S'. IF. 
1890. vol, XXX, p. 117. 
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or three children, are occasionally amonsi the initiates^ J. Creed inclines towards 
the latter view, namely, that the operation is performed both at the age of puberty 
and at a more advanced period.- S. Gason defines the age more generally by writing 
that ■■ so soon as the hair on the face of a young man is sufficiently grown to admit the 
ends of the beard being tied," the Dieri decide upon the operation.® Of their neigh- 
bours. immediately to the north-east. F. H. Wells says the second operation does 
not take place until the man attain.s the age of tv.-entv-live. that is. about nine vears 
after he was circumcised.'* In the Northern Kimberlevs of We.■^tern Australia, 
B. S. Corney writes, the operation '■ is performed at puberty as a regular function,"^ 
while E, Helms estimates the age at sixteen or seventeen vears.® In the same area, 
W. W. Froggat' found circumcision to take place at the age of nine or ten and 
subincision five years later ; the latter age agrees entirelv with mv own observations, 
but I did not find so long an interval to occur between the two events. On the 
eastern side of Australia, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, J. C. Cox® estimated the initiate's 
age to be from ten to twelve years among the Queensland tribes, and P. Foelsche* 
fourteen for circumcision and eighteen for .subincision among the Northern Territory 
tribes. 


■■ Fire.stick-Circc-\icision.'’ 

Not every tribe that circumcises necessarily subincises also. The old Adelaide 
tribes, for instance, practised the former but not the latter operation ; and the same 
is true of certain tribes on the north coast of Australia. 

Occasionally one meets with a tribe among whom subincision is in vogue, but 
circumcision is not recognized as a preliminary to it.*® An interesting case presenting 

' t'j . Carl Liimholtz. Among (.’nnnihnh. p. 47. London. 1SS9. 

- J. .M. treed. Extraordinary Customs of the Aborigines of Central AustralL'i.” Austral. 2Irrl. 
(Jazitti. Is,s3. vol. ii. p. !l.j. 

' S. (.lason. 7/(1 Dx^y€r^• Tnht of Australian Ahonginr?. p. 21. Adelaide. 1S74 ; also in 
1 h' Aativi 1 rlh^s of South Australia, itr.. p. 273. Adelaide. Is79. 

^ I . H. \\ ells. The Habits. Customs, and Ceremonies of the Aboriginals of the Lianientina, 
ete.. Poport Au.^tral. ,4 .«5oe. Aijr. Srirnri . I,s;t3. vol, v. p, .>1.7. 

B. S. ( orney. On Certain Mutilations Pr.ictiscd by X.itives of the Viti Islands.” Ri port 
AuSrnl. -I«(«’. .\ih . Sri,„ri. ISOl'I. vol. ii. p. H4S. 

R. Helms. -tnthropoloc'v. Elder Expedition. Truiis. /?<»/. Snr. .s’. Austral.. IS', Ml. vol xvi 
p. 2'd. 

' M . \\ . I ri'CLr.it. ” Xntes on the Xatives of tVest Kimberley, X.W. Australia.” Pror. Linn. 
Sor. .V.s'.ir.. IsSs. vol. ili. part ii. p. (i.>2. 

' .1. ( , ( ox, ■■ Xotes on Some of the Habits and ( 'ustoms of .Vustralian X.itives in Queensland.’’ 
Pro.-. Liii/t. S-ii'. y ..S'.ii .. TsSl. vol. V. part 4. p. *133. 

’ F. l-o(is( lie. ■■ Xotes on the .M'oriL'ines of Xorth Australia,” Trans. Roy. .sor. S. Au.stral.. 
18S2. vol. V. pji. 17. Is ; also in X. von Miklueho-Maulay. " Beneht nber ( )perationen Au.stralischer 
Einueborner.” Z( H-rh.fur Ethriol. ( V> rhaiiiil.). Iss2. vol. xiv. p, 2.8. 

1 „ Audeison Stuart. Trans. Ro,/. Sor. A.-S. H'., IS!**’,, vol. xxx. p. 121 : ” The prepuce 

was intai.t. theie having been no preliminarv eireumcision.” 
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a novelty, which, so far as I have ueen able to ascertain, has not been previoiislv 
recorJerl. is the method adoj)te'l by the Yantowaiiiita in the Cooper Creek district, 
on the eastern fringe of the area over which mutilations of the penis are undertaken. 
Aecordinit to the testimony of the few remaining groups of this trilje. neither circum- 
cision nor subincision was ever a general custom locally. ^ In the place of the former, 
however the prepuce specially treated during the period of initiation. Instead of 
hackimr oii the skin with a stone splinter, the operator makes use of a glowing firestiek. 
The ceremony is as solemn as that of any equivalent initiation rite. The liov is 
tripped, so that he falls with his back straight across the bodies of three or four men. 
who lie beside each other in a row with their faces turned to the ground. While 
others hold the lioy by his legs and arms, an old man. who officiates as the operator's 
assistant, sits upon his chest. The operator rakes up a kneeling position within the 
angle formed by the novice's thighs. Upon a signal previously arranged, the assistant 
seizes the patient's organ and pushes the prepuce back over the glaiis. The operator 
immediately applies the red-hot end of his firestick to the crinkled mass of skin in 
a mid-dorsal spot below the corona . The skin l)listers and fizzles, and the burn inflicted 
i^ locally so severe that the tissue is actually destroyed. The operation is now over, 
and the only after-treatment adopted is to anoint the wound with a paste of einu-fat 
and ochre. The damage'l skin is then tied in a retracted position with fur-string. 
If need be. this string may occasionally be removed, but it will have to be applied 
again shortly after. The wound usually heals by prolific granulation, the process 
ultimately leavmg a large flat scar which securely knits the prepuce on to the 
dorsum of the penis. In a sense, a condition similar to that of circumcision is 
thus brought about, to the e.’Cteiit. at any rate, of keeping the glans permanently 
e.vpose'l. 

I have not seen thi^ method employed by any other tribe in Australia, although 
one frequently hears that traditionally the firestick has played a great role in the 
circurnci'ion of young men. B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen.'- in describing the " Lurtna " 
or circami-i^ioii cereiiioiiy of the Arunta (my Anmndta). state that the Aleherriiiga 
men of the little hawk totem are snppo.sed to have fir^t introduced the use of -.tone 
knives for circumcision. " the operation having been previousiy conducted bv means 
ot a fire'^ick.” In a footnote these author^ further vTite : " In the southern part 
of the tri'ni the tradition i^ that an agcl woman, angrv iieeaii.se of the number of 
})u\A who '.v re kille-1 ill coii^eqimuce of the u>e of a hre-tiek for circunici.sion. showed 
tin- ill’ ll how to u-e a <rone knife." It is po-Tible that the method I have just 

- T rl’ink it If.-iin- iiiii't t.e ref, rrinv to thi- tribe wie-u lie -.i y- : " On the Oiamentiiu lives 
.1 triUh that * if' ’in\i i-e-. b’lt -iu'-? not iT/'/'?'. Noc. S. Ansfnl.. ISlMj. vul. xvi. 

pirt :j. ffi. -l-h. 

' ]’>. n.'T aii'l r. J. LtiIL-u. Th> X'ltin. Trih^^ '>f C-nh''!l A»'frulln, lS9it. pp. 223. 224. 3!»4. 
A'‘'eur’lind t‘* i'. Stn-hiow. the Al’iri«lja also believe thtt at one time their forefather^ pt-rforme'l 
the upLT iiion uf kirrumei'-ioii with a Ijiirninir pk-ce of b.irk. ( />'4 Arnniht --ui'J LnrifJ'i '<f ifi 

/Irintni^ A'L.'tr part ii. p. 3. \ olker Mu-^eum. Frankfurt. 
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described of the Yantowannta in eastern Central Australia has some beariiicr on the 
traditional record of hrestick-ciTCumci-ion met with in other parts of the same region. 


Ceremonie.s. 

I do not ill this paper propo.se to pay any particular attention to the ceremonies 
which always accompany tin- actual operation, bur refer the readers to the accounts 
given bv F. J. Gillen.^ B. Snencer and F. J. Gillen.- A. ^\ . Howitt.® S. Gason.'® and 
C. Wilhelmi.^ and to a general description I have recently published.® For an interest- 
ing review of certain psychological aspects connected with the rite, the work.s of 
J. G. Frazer’ and G. Eoheim® are recommended. 

Hi.sto?.ic.a.l. 

It may have been largely owing to the coincidence,, that the first settlements in 
Australia by Europeans took place in areas where .subincisioii was not practised, that 
no particularly early record of the rite is available. Again, this want of information 
may, as we .shall see later, be due to the fact that, under ordinary conditions, the 
urethral aspect of the organ is hidden, and so the mutilation would escape the casual 
observer's eye. 

E. J. Eyre.® the explorer, appears to have been the first to have officially noted 
the rite we now know as subincision among the natives of the Port Lincoln district, 
and west thereof, during his memorable journey around the Great Australian Bight 
to King George's Sound in the years IS-fl-d. lie briefly describes it as follows ; 

Finditur uscjue ad urethram a parte infera penis." 

In LSdb, C. W. Schiirmann published an intelligent account of the operation, 
as he had seen it practised by the Port Lincoln natives. '■ It cousLts of a cut." he 
says. •• from the orifice of the penis, along its li.'>wer side down to the sr-rotum. thus 
laving the passage open in its whole length."'® 

In 1 S 60 . C. IVilhelmi cpiotes Eyre. and. relying upon C.'W. Scluirmaim. who was 
a miesionarv at Port Lincoln, for the iniorm.ition. ilescribes some of the ccreiuonic' 

^ F. -T. rtilleii. Report Horn Expe'llti'oi. l.SlM). p.irt iv i .\.iithrnpri!o.;yi. iip. Id -7.1. 

- B. Sponoer ant F. J. Gillen. Th' Xorth' rn Ti ■< nf I'.nJiol .!</, '/•■'/<■/. lanr. pp. lltl. .'34-2. 
34S. 3.')4. o.Vi. 3ti8. 373 : loe, r!t.. ISafi. pp. 

’ A. W. Howitt. Tlh Xatiie TiV>i^ i>f Soiiih-Ea-~t 11104. pji. litig >//. 

1 ,s. Oa-nn. in Houitt. Joiirri. R"ii. .hithiop. hi-t.. Isol. vol. xx. pp. s."i-7. 

' I ’. illielini. " .Maiini.T> ami C'li-toms ot the Australian Xativi'-.” Tion'. Ro./. >•" . Fa'''. 
Isiio. 1 (_t. V. pp. 184 ^pp Wilhi'imi ubtainc.l hi- information from lii- friem! < AV. S, Immi inn. 
but unfortunattlv include- f.ict- relating to -ubiiK i-iou uiidor th.' aenerai h.e t huj. of i ir. urn. i-a .n 
',p. 210. 

H. r.i-edo'.v. Til' .1 ' -ti'oTi’ni Ahorhi'in'tl . pp. 24"i-'i. .V-lelaid' . I!i2.7. 

• I. G. Frazer. 7'/a 'lotrhn Bem'ih. l!i]3. I'o!. i. pp. oj . y,,i_ i,,, 

' G. lo.herni. . F/ U /-,, I eifi inintr, 1!(2.'>. 

^ F. .T. Kvre. Jii'i/i''. lit L I'juiE., *fi\, 184.S. vol. ii. p ,3.43 ; aii 1 I'ol. i.. op. 312-1-3. 

F. \V. Si hurmanii. .1'. .o'./o. a p ,• i.,' Port Linr J,,. o. 1 I )rhi:i ‘. .Vd t 


[S4.1. 
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conupfted with the rite : he seems to have eonsidered the oiirration a form of eircum- 
ei'ioii.’ Ten years later B’ilhelmi again refers to the nintdation as practised bv the 
Port Lincoln natives. his de.seription is ^till somewhat ambieruou'. " Die 

( iperation . . he writes, " niinmt nicht iiur die Vorhaut. 'undern spaltet auch 
den Penis von unten bis zur Urethra. 

A pas-ing reference is made to the operation by W. Pi.H. Je-"Op (loiTi. who also 
seeiii' to have regarded it as a variety of circumcision. ” There appear to be four 
distinct methods of performing this cereraonv. namelv. circumci-ion pro])er. division, 
perforation, and depilatiou.”-^ "Division " no doubt stands for what we now call 
siibineision ; it is difficult to conceive, however, how " depilation " couhl possiblv 
be classed as a method of circumcision. J. Lubbock, in his book Pi fliid-“ric Tiiin.s, 
mentions the rite discovered by Eyre, which he designates an ” almost incredible 
ceremonial."^ 

S. Dason reporte<l the rite to exist among the Dieri Tribe in Central Australia in 
bSTd. by whom it was known as ” Koolpie."^ An interesting variety of the operation 
was first reported from the Chtwler Eanges in 1878 by A. C. Le Souef.® and his 
observation was corroborated shortly after by C. Provis." C. W. 8churmann's 
treatise was reprinted in 1879.® together with that of 8. Gasoii and comments upon 
the rite by J. D. Woods. Almost simultaneously. Milne Robertson. Surgeon of the 
Convict Establishment on Rortnest Island, j^ublished an account of the operation 
from We.steru Australia.® In the following year a visiting scientist. X. von Miklucho- 
Maclay.^® descril.ied the rite, evidently from hear.«ay. as the " Mihi Opemtloii." A 
number of important records now appeared in quick succession. From the north 
coast of Australia the rite was independent lyre ported by J. C. Cox.^i E. T. Hardman,^® 

' AVilhelini. " .Manners and Customs of the Australian Xatives." Tram. Roy. dor. Virtorin, 

Ist.'iO. vol. V, p. 212, 

- Wilhf-lmi. Sitff // imd (rihr<nirh(- dfr Port Linroln Eirifj^horf nt n. p. 24-. An^ Allen Welttheilen, 
1 Jahrir.. l^Ti'. Thi" ount reprinted by T. Waitz. Ardhropolof/if fhr nU:- r. 1S72. 

ynl. vi. p. 

' W, R. H. •Te-'-np, Ff/nfhrd<ift(I mid Ftufthind. 1SK2. vol. ii. p. 2<'(;. 

J. Lubb'iik. Pr‘ fiidorir Tititt'-’, ls72. p. 447. 

('id'Cin. Th< Trip of Aj/dmlifiri Ahorit/in^s. p. 21, Adelaide. 1^74: aRo in 

Th‘ Xiilirr 7 f-ih- > (,f South A'l^tniJhi. p. 237. Adel.iide. 1S71). 

'' In Rruuudi Smyth, vol. ii, p. 2!>b. 

‘ In Tafilin. Th< FoUd(>r‘^. ('hAoihs. find of th> Sro/fh Andrahan 

Aho)Of/i^-- ls7‘.h p. *.►!*. 

“ \hd" Tho Xnti'i Trihtd td Soi/fk Andrfdhi. I.s7‘h p. 231 : aRo pp. 237 (t xiv. 

'-’Milne HrilM'rr-«on. R< i>ort upon r^^ff^in Ptndinr Hohif^ mid of tic Ahori>iii>m if 

r n Ai'^fr'ilin. Pt'Eth. lS71h Kobert^on al-<o M-nt a photoLTaph of the niutihite-l oreaii of an 
ih.iri'.in.il to tlie exliihition at Sydney. Imt tlii< wa-' lo'-t. 

^ ' X. vdti Miklii' hoALu lav. " Ubt r die Mika-Operation in ( ’entrai-Au''tralien.‘" Zcito-hr. f Hr 
hfhiiol. I I - ih'itidi Inso. \<i{. xii. p. S.“> : Ri rnr d Anthropoloqif . Iss2. vol. v. p. IJnI. 

J. (.'ox, ■' X'ote^ on Some of the Habit-^ ami Custom-' of Australian X’ativet in Queens- 
land. Pror. Lmn. S(r'. A. S'. II .. i>5.Sl. vol. v, part 4. pp. H33— b. 

E. T. Harflman. Pror. Ro-f. Iri.dt Arnd^nnj. IsSI. i C3). 
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P. Foelsc'heO W. W. Froggat.- and E. Palmer A and from the interior by J. iNI. 
Creedd It is. doiibtEil whether R. Sadleir observed this operation. He writes : 
■■ An aboriginal i.s not allowed aiiv of the privileges of manhood . . . before he has 
iiiidergone certain ceremonies, which, as they are extremely painful and revolting, 
are supposed to test his courage and power of endurance. Like .R.H. Jessop. 
he also alludes to depilation. which he conshlered one ot the most painful practices of 
the South Australian natives. 

E. M. Curr makes frequent reference to the mutilation of the male organ, and 
invented for it the name " terrible rite. "'’ C. Lumholtz. in 1889, briefly alluded to 
the custom as he found it in South-Western Queensland.' In 1890. B. S. Corney® 
described some mutilations performed by the natives ot the Viti Islands which to a 
certain extent resemble the subincision of Australian tribes. The operations are 
known as Thoha losi and Taya ngalcngale, and are undertaken for remedial purpo.ses.® 
The latter of these operations is said to have the greater resemblance to the Australian’ 
rite, and " consists in incising the urethra at its n'eatns to a point just behind the 
frcemtiii prtputii. including division of its artery.'’ The Thoka kni method is quite 
different to anything seen in Australia, although the ultimate result may be the same. 
" It consists in pa.ssing a bougie or soimd into the male urethra as far as the mem- 
branous portion, and in making an incision about an inch in length upon it from 
without at the bulbous portion. A seton may or may not then be passed in at the 
wound and out at the meatus, according to the whim of the operator. " 

In connection with the description of a stone-knife, used for performing the 
operation. R. Etheridge, in the same year, compiled a list of literature upon the 
subject of suluncision : he pointed out that the rite is known as either " IMihn 
or ■■ -I/fA'ac."’® In the next year. A. W. Howitt^* recounted the course of proceedings 
at initiation ceremonies of the Dieri and other tribe-<. embodying in his paper the 

^ P. Poelscho. '■ Xotes on the AhoriLrincs of Xortfi Australia." TrnHA, Roif. .Vor. S'. Au^fmK. 
18S2. vol. V. pp. 17. 18. 

- W. W. Frotis^rat, " Xotes on the Xatives of West Kimherlev. X.W. Australia." Pror. 

So<\ .V-X-ir.. 1888. vol. iii. part ii. p. Iir>2. 

^ E. Palmer. " Xotes on Some Au-^tralian Tribes." Jnttnt. Anthrop. InA.. 18S-1. vol. xiin 

p. 29.5. 

^ J. W. {'reed. *' Extraordinary ( 'ii-stom of the Ahoriyine" of (5-ntral Australia, A'i:'h''il. 

GtiZ.. 1SS3. vol. ii. pp. 05-07. 

■’ R. Sadleir. Th> Aborigiiv of AiiAruJio. 1883. (>. 11. 

E. 51. Curr. TJu AnArdUnn Rarf . lS8t>. \ol. i. p. 72. 

' Lumholtz. At/ioutj Ctundb'th', 1880. p. 47. 

'' R. S. Corney. “On Certain Mutilation^ Praetised hy the Xati\es of the \’iti I'laml-'." 
port A//Aro-f. A''‘or. A>ii‘. Sco /ii\, 181MI. vol. ii. pp. h4H-53. 

^ t.'f. L. Fi>on in A. W. Howitt. Jount. Roy, Anthrop. InA . IMR. vo!. xx. p. 87 (footnotr). 

^ ' R. EtheridLQ’. •funr., ” Xt>tes on AhoriLunal Stone Weapon^, and Implement'^." Pror. Ruiu 
8V>r. AhS’.ir.. l8iM5. vol. V. 2nd series, pp. 25l ^qq. A 289 sqq. 

A. W. Howitt. “The Dieri .ind other Kindred Tribe^ of Central .Vustralia." Jourv. Roy. 
Anthroji. l/i'-f.. 1801. vol. xx. pp. 85 "f/./- f/- H*^\'itt. Th' Xdtir* Trib*_< of Sn^/fh- Ea"' 

Ausfralia, 1004. p. 092. 
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observation of 8. Gason. He adopted Ga-^on < term " Konlpij })ut altereil it to 
■■ K'l^jji. He also calls it " Kul jr:. A niunber of other valuable papers came to 
hand I luring the nineties of last centiirv. some of which were the direct outcome of the 
Elder and Horn Scientific Expeditions in Central Australia. A. G. B. Ravenseroft 
noticed the rite among the Tjingali Tribe in the Xorthern Territorv.- andi F. H. Addis, 
in the north-east of South Australia."^ il. Bartels* produced an interesting review of 
some of the important treatises on the .subject. The names of C. E. Stirling and 
F. J. Gillen are identified with the anthropological report of the Horn Expedition, the 
former author .suggesting to discontinue the use of such a term as the " terrible rite." 
and, m //* a of it introduced the word " subiucision."'^ which has since been accepted 
generally by scientists as a .suitable expre.ssion for the operation. Gillen described 
the rite of the Arunndta tribe, among whom it is known as Subsequently 

other accounts appeared under the joint-author.ship of B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
when the rite wa.s referred to as "Arillho.'"' I must admit, however, that the former 
agrees entirely with my way of spelling the word. About the same time (IShbi. 
E. Helims, who accompanied the Elder Expedition, enriched our knowledge of the 
geographical distribution of the rite in Central and A'e.stern Australia. He mentions 
the Wimgarabimna (my Arrabonna) term "Yei>ipa" (my "Yernipa") for the 
operation and its accompanying ceremony.® 

One of the best and most comprehensive treatises written on the subject i^ by 
the pien of T. P. Anderson Stuart* ; it includes two reproductions (from photographs) 
of a subincised pcmU. The paper was in part reprinted by E. H. Mathews.*® It was 
followed by W. E. Eothl^ noteworthy e.ssay on the we.stern tribes of Quee’island. 

Export Austral. A^soc. Adr. Srienct, 1891, vol. iii. p. 343. 

-A. G. B. Ravenseroft. "Some Habits and Customs of the Chinsialee Tribe. Xorthern 
Territory. S.A.," Tram. Roy. Soc. .S'. Austral.. 1392. vol. six. p. 121. Ravenseroft mentions 
Ciiarlotte Waters as being the eentre of the tribal area : this no doubt should have been Xeu eastie 
Waters, since Ciiarlotte W.iters is rouahlv AA) miles south of Tjingali country and stands practically 
in the centre of Arunndta territory. 

^ F. H. WelG. " The Habits, Customs, and Ceremonies of the Aboriginals of the Hiameiitiiia, 
Herbert, and Eleanor Rivers, in East Gentral Australia." Report Austral. Assoc. Ad’. .'scici:.-\ 
1,893. vol. V, p. .51.-). 

‘ H. Bartels. DR Mcdlrin (hr Srjturrdlkcr, pp. 297-.S. Leipzig, 1893. 

'■ E. Stirling. Report Horn E.ipulilioa. 189(1, part iv (.\iithropolocy). p. 2G. 

'■ F. .J. ((lillen, ibid., p. 172. 

' 11. 8penfer and F'. .1. (.lillen. " Notes on Certain of the Initi.itioii (Jeremunies of the Aruiita 
Tribe. ( 'entral Aji^tralia." Pror. Roy. .'soc. yictoria. 1898. vol. x (X^ew .8eries). part ii, p. ItjU ; 
Th’ Xiifi’’ Ti'ib’ of (Antral Australia . 1S!)9. p. 2.')1 ; Th‘ Sorthmi Tiibes of ('intnd Australia, 
1904. p. 133. 

■ R. Helms. " Report.'. Eldt r Ivxpedition (Anthropology)." Trans. Paul. Sac. S. J a 
1890. vol, xvi. p.irc in. p. 249. 

“ T. P. Ander'un .Stuart. " The ‘Mika’ or ‘ Kulpi ' (Jperation of the Australian Ahaigina!," 
Proc. Roy. ,S'jr. .V..8.(i'.. 1890. vol. .xxx, pp. 11.5-23 (PI. VI). 

R. H. .M.ithews. Ethnoloyical Soh s on the A'ciriT" '/’/'/G ■. of .V> ir .'i aith Wah . 1 [’ ‘ 

pp. 174-7, Sydney, Km),"). 
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Rotli introduced the term " introeision ” ia order to include uinler tlie same title 
the corresponding mutilation of the femaled 

As a result of their journey across the continent. B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen added 
considerablv to the knowledge of the rite's geographical range and. as a member of 
the Government KorthAVest Expedition in 1903. I traced the mutilation throughout 
the north-western region of South Australia.® where it is known as " Knllolcurulana." 

In 19tiG. W. Ramsav Smith described a partial incision he had observed in a 
man from Borroloola S and. in the following year. H. Klaatsch contended that, so 
far a:- the natives of the Xorthern Kimberleys were concerned, the origin of the opera- 
tion could be traced to a remarkable sex-perverseness among the male members of 
the tribes. 5 After a sojoLtrn of four years among the tribes of South Australia. 
E. Eylmann published the results of his researches, in which he includerl some 
observations on the rite of subincisiou.® 

In his work on the native tribes of the Xorthern Territory. B. Spencer describes 
the subincision rite of the Mtuigarai Tribe on the Roper River.' A synopsis of the 
subject is also contained in my recent work on the aborigines.® 


GEOGR.\PHIC.t.L R.tXGE. 

The tribes that practise subincision are those resident in Central. Xorthern, 
'Western, and Xorth-Western Australia. IMore accurately expressed, these tribes 
occupy the regions extending from the Barcoo River in South-Western Queensland to 
the Victoria, Gibson, and Great Sandy Deserts in Western Australia, the Xorthern 
Kimberleys right on to the coast-line. Eyre's Penin.sula, and the country north of the 
Great Australian Bight (from Port Lincoln to about 20<) miles we.st of Eucla). the 
iliHgrave and the MacDonnell Ranges, the greater part of that geographical division 
of the Commonwealth which is usually referred to as the Xorthern Territory, and 
the west-central and western Carpentaria Gulf districts of Queeu.sland, including the 
Welleslev and IMornington Islands. From this area must be excluded the Larrekiya 
and Wulna Tribes at and near Port Darwin, the coa.stal tribes immediately east, as 
far as the XichoLon River, and tlie (Melville and Bathurst I.slanders. 

\V. E. Roth. Etfinol'iijic'il Studies ainoivj Ike Xortk-\y‘-t I'entrut Qi'enistiind Ahoriifmes, 
1897. p. 177. 

- B. Spencer and F. -T. Gillen. Tki Xortk>rn Trih-^s nf tXntruI AuUr'dtu. loot. p. Bjli. 

“ H. Ba-ednw. " Anthropnlo;;k.d Xotes ni.ide on the South -Custr.ilian Government Xorth- 
\Ve-t Pro-pertinc Expedition, 1903." Truas. Roy. .s'or. .8. AuUr'd.. 1904. vul. xxviii. p. 23. 

‘ W'. Pi.nusay Smith. " Xotes on Aboriein.tls of the Xorthern Territory of South .Viistralia." 
Piue. R’eiid sV-'. Editdunijk. 1909-7. vol. xxvii. part I. p. .79. 

^ H. Kla.'.t'ch. ■■ Some Xotes on .Scientifie Travel Anionu-'t the Blrck Population of Tr.ipic.tl 
Au'tr.ilia in 19o4. 190.7. 190i>." Ri port A’letnd. .Is-’oe. Ad’’. Sel' ne> . 1907. voi, xi. p. .7SI . f s~q. 

^ E. Evlmann. />/■ Ediqi t.or^ n> v d' r Keih,)i', .studiiudruli^iK 1908, pp. 117-2.3. 

B. .Spencer. .77/0'e. Ti df < of f/o X'ldhiri- T- rriforif ifElnstoiiiu . 1914. p, 197. 

’ H. Basedow. 2/e AeUr'iHiii Ak 'ny d l'i2.7. pp. 24.7-9. 
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The natives of the remaining portion of the Australian continent, that is. those 
of the eastern coastal belt ami those of the south-western and south-eastern corners, 
do not (or did not) perform any operation upon the .sexual organ. ^ In regard to 
circumcision. E. J. Eyre- remarks that. ” at Swan Eiver. King George's Sounil. and 
nearly 30t> miles to the ea.stward of the latter place, no such rite exists. Round the 
head of the Great Australian Bight, and throughout the Port Lincoln Peninsula, not 
onlv is this rite performed, but a still more extraordin.ary one [cG. subiiicision] 



conjoined with it. De.scending the east side of Spencer s and St. T incent s (lull, and 
around, the district of Adelaide, the simple rite of circumcision is retained. Prr)cepding 
but a little farther to the bank.s of the Murray and its neighbourhood, no sui h ceremouv 
exists . . . E. M. Curr informs us that it was abo absent among the River Darling 
tribes.'* and aiiparentlv it was not known in T ictoria and Xew South Males.* There 
are very few exceptions, which will be mentioned, later. Along the north coast, the 
tribes which have been nameil a^ e.xception.s (Larrekiya. M ulna. Tlelville, and Bathurst 

’^7- B. Spenr-or and F. -f, riillcn. Thf yatti'f f,j f > /dtffl Au.^^frfiho. p. 4.")3. A. AV. 

Howitt. Th- 7'ribf'^ of An-AraJia. p, ->12. 

- Journo. E'p‘fh. D'or.j, > r,j, l.s4r». vol. ii. p. 332 ; also vni. i. p. 212. 

^ Th‘- Auitrnltnn R<irf . vol. ii. p. 171, 

R. Bruu;Th Smyth. Tht Ahon'/uu^ nj' VK'torln, vol. ii, p. 2lH>. 
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Islanders, etc.) do not circumcise. The native.s south of Port Darwin, however, on 
the Dalv Pdver. practise circumcision hut not .suhiiicisioii.- Lastly, the tribal 
area exempteil from these mutilations in the south-we.stern corner of Australia 
extends alona the coast trom about Derahltoii to the edije of the Hampton 
Tableland.- 

A verv fair idea of the extent to which the rite was oltserveil is supplieil 'o'- 
Mikliich'efiJaclay. altlRuiuh his inclu'ion of the Port Darwin natives i'. as we have 
seen, not in accordance with tact. He writes :* '' Die Mika Operation hat in 

Australi-'n eine grosse Verbreituno. Sic wird iiicht nur in .Slid- uiiil C'entral- 
Australien ansetrolfen. sondern auch von den Eiinxeborenen um Port Darwin 
ausgeubt.” He further remarks that the operation li nl been reported from the north- 
west coastal ilistricts.^ 

The following are the principal districts meutiouei.l by E. M, Curr in which sub- 
incision is recognized*’ : — Dampier's Land ; between coast and Xicholson River to 
Yangarilla Tribe ; Kalkadoon Tribe : between Leichhardt and Gregory Rivers ; 
Mytagoordi. head of Gregory River ; Upper -Sandford River : Head of Great Austra- 
lian Bight : York Peninsula and Port Lincoln ; Umbertana : AYarburton River ; 
Charlotte Waters : Hamilton River : Burke River: near Leichhardt Range : Evehm 
Creek: Eyre (.'reek: McKinlay Range: The Mulligan: Barkly Tableland: The 
0 Shaiinassy ; (.fregorv Range. 

J. ( '. Cox’ reported the operation from the heads of the Cloncurry. the IMcKinlay 
Range and the watershed, thence west, except the tribes known as Kalkadoon, 
Edgiree. Rinooringoo, and Yallunga. and possibly others : also from Port (.'onstantine. 
on the Cloncurrv River. ’ITo miles south from Xornianton. but in the latter ca.se the 
custom is said to be not universal. P. Foelsche* traced the we.stern boundary of the 
area over which the rite is practised from the Gulf of Carpentaria Init miles inland, 
between the Roper and Xicholson Rivers, M’. E. RotlC aDo confirmed these record.- 
in the Bo'ulia. Leichhari.lt. .Selwvn. Upper Georgina. IMiiklle Dianientina. Burketown, 
and ^Vrlh-slev Island ilistricts of Queensland : while E. Palmer wrote that ” a -iinilai 

^ < 'f- P. Foel-i-he. Triin<. Tinii. Sor. .s. An'fi'il.. l.sSI. vol. v. p. ti. B. Spcn. er an I (tillen. 
Tt'P yorth‘ 111 Trihei of < '• ntrut AuAiulri. p. 3:f 1. H. B.isr-.low, X<ite.s on tlu- Xative- of B.uhur-t 
I-LiikI." Joiiii'. Bril/. Aiithiop. IiiA.. l'U.3. vol. .xliii. p. 2!M>. 

- t f. I). IMdokillop. •• Authropolo^^ii-al Xote- on the Ahoriain.il Tnhes of the D.ily P.iver. Xnrlli 
Au'trdlia. ’ Inimi Koif. >or, S. AnAiiil.. Ispg. vi.>l. xviii. p. 2..)^. H. B.i-(m1o\\. " Anthrf.tpoh.'eie.il 
Xotes on the We-tern ( Aastal Tribe- of the Xortheni Terntorv of South An-traha," 11I07. vnl. x.x.v. 
pp. 12. 18 . B. PX’Im.inii. [>i> Eiio/Aion lO r fh r hoto/ui SoA m Ant o n . 1'His. p, 11 .. 

’■ ' /. E. Helm-. Tnu!'. Koii. Sor .s'. AinAiitl.. Ispi). vol. xvi. part in. p. 2ss. 

' Ziil^'-hi. fur F.thiiolini. V, rhuiuit.). Isso. veil. xii. |). .SO. 

Lor. rif.. p. sT. 

Till .lui'ialiiii B'l'o.. vol. 1 . pp. 7.">. :’>oS. 411. 422; vol. li, pp. Ill, (il-2. 112 

^ Pior. Liii/l. Soi’. ir., IsM. p, tiS4. 

® Tni/f?, lio/f. S>»\ S. .4 1S^2. vol. v, p. 17. 

^ EthiitAr„j)riil SfutU^ ^ ini‘onij th^ Xn)th-\Vf A < 'mirnl Q>i - / A unl /•/.* s. I AM . [>. ITT. 
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custom can be traced from the Cloucurrv Elver to the Great Australian Bight in the 
south. 

■■ In everv tribe examined bv us." state Spencer anil Gillen. " from the Urabunna 
in the south right through the centre of the continent to the western shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, subincision is practised upon the young; men. . . 

A. W. Howitt defines the eastern limit of this rite as follows : ■’ A line drawn 
from the Murray mouth to the Gulf of Carpentaria roughly separates the area where 
circumcision is practised from that where it is not known. The same line will serve 
to show also the boundary of the Kulpi practice."® In other words ; " Appro.xiniately 
the western boundary of Xew South Wales and of Queensland may be taken to mark 
the dividing line, although in Queensland the practice of circumcision and of Kulpe 
extends within that colony more or less."^ " Within a small area of the north-west 
corner of Xew South ’Wales." writes E. H. Mathews.® " sub incision is practised. 
Circumcision prevails in the same district, but exteucLs somewhat beyond the limits 
within which splittins the penis is in force, reaching into Xew South IVales as far as 
Milparinka, Tibooburra. Cobham. Broken Hill, and other places." The south-eastern 
boundary of the rite i.s roughly indicated in a map.® E. Eylmann' rather vaguely 
limits the custom to all tribes living between the 15th and 3uth degrees of 
S. latitude. 

A summarv of Central Australian tribes who practise circumcision and sub- 
incision i.s supplied by E. Helms.® viz. " M’lmgarabunna. Diyeri. Kukatha. 'Won- 
kongnuru. Gnameni. A’andruwuntha. Kuyanni. W'uugaranda. Andijirigna. and the 
tribes near the Barrier Eange. and probably also on the Murray. 


Synonyms. 

Xumerous .svnonvms have at different times been used for the rite and mutilation 
we are discussing, among the principal of which are included : subincision. introcision. 
division. >irethrofoinia ertenm. terrible or gruesome rite, Sturt's rite, artificial hypo- 
spadias. whistle, " ndka," "kulpi.'' " aniUu."' " ijerrupa." and several other native 
terms. 

^ Jrjiirn. Roy. AntJirop. In?!.. 1883. vol. xiii. p. 20.i. 

^ Th.r Xorthfni Trihf-s of Criitrul Anslraliu, p. 133. 

- .Jonni. Roy. Anthrop. Inst.. 1891. vol. x.v. p. S.j. 

* Report Austral. Assoc. Adc. Scinicc. 1891, vol. Lii. p. 343. 

^ Eihnolocjical Rotes on the Ahoriginal Tribes of Aeu: South Wcilc' and 1 tcioria. l9o.>. p. 174 

® Proc. Ainer. Phil. Soc.. vol. xxxix (lOW). PI. VI. 

' l)if Einrjeborrnfn dtr Kolonic Sudaustralicn. p. 117. 

® Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Austral.. 1899. x’ol. xvi. part iii. p. 249. After makinc allowaiKt-i for 
i-Iicht differences in spellintj. the position of these tribes can be .seen in my book. Ihi Au.lrahan 
Aboriginal, on p. 4. The prefi.x '' wona " lor " wuna "b used by Helms in one or two of hi^ words, 
means ” lananaae.” and does not really belong to the tribal name ; for instance, his '■ Wiingaranda" 
IS my •• Aninndta.'’ The I’nndairerrinya (Andijirisma) are the south-eastern cToiip of the 
Aluridja. 
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Operation of Scbinltsion. 

The actual operation consists in slitting the whole or part of the penile urethra 
along the uinler (that is thinnest) side of the canald The initial cut is in most cases 
from 2 cnis. to 2-5 cnis. long, but on subsequent occasions it is extended, bit by bit. 
right up to the edge of the scrotum. - 

W. E. Roth'^ foun<l that, among the tribes of the Boulia district in thp‘""p'hmd, 
the extent of the wound was subject to consielerable variation. '■ I hav‘‘ ob'crved 
it. he writes. ” varviiisr from a little over half an inch in some cases, to a crash opening 
up .ilmost the whc.de of the penis low down as half an inch from thi' scrotum in 
others." Among the north-western tribes. B. S. Corney'* observed that the slit 
extends 2 ins. or 3 ins. : in others it is carrieif quiti- to the si.-rotum. 1 .should ( oasider 
3 ins. an e.xtreme measurement, ililne Robert. -on, ^ after e.xaminimr a number of 
natives at the Rottne-st Penal Establishment, came to the conclusion th.it in the case 
of the Do Grey tribesmen the urethra was opened from the ueat'i.s I'n to the 
miildle of the penis, while in men from the north 'ide of the Murchison district the 
incision had been continued to the scrotum. Although tlie.se remarks would be 
]'erfeotlv accurate, so far as the prisoners who came und-n Robertson's observation 
were concerned, it does not follow that all other members of the two tribes luentioiied 
would have shown the operation carried out to similarly uniform ilegrecs. P. Helms,® 

' ( E. -T. Eyre, Joiirn^-. L'jp'ds. Di^r., lS4.j. vol. i. p. :!32. C. W. Sduirm.inii. Ahoriij. 
Tr'in , df Port Lincoln, dr. . 1840. p. 15 ; Tin Xolii\ Trih> io/P. .4'( >//<(/.. ISTU. p. 281. J. D. Woods, 
.Old., p. xiv. ibkluchoAIdcky. Z' it^chc. fur Ethnvlog. (Wrhandt.). IS.so. vol. xii. pj). So. 87. 
J. C. C'o.x. Proc. Linn. Eoc. A. .8'. 11’.. 1881. vol. v. part iv. p. 033. .J. -M. Creed, Tht. A‘rdrobi<ian 

ATd. (tuz., 1883. vol. ii. p. tF). E. Palmer. Journ. Ron. Anthrop. In.A.. 1883. v..-!!. xiii. p. 205. 
W. W. FrocL'at. Piw. Linn. Sor. A'..8.II‘.. 188,8. vol. in. part ii. p. 052. B. S. Curney. R> port 

A, i~tr(il. A^soc. Adr. Acinic,. 18!»0. vol. ii. pp. <>4T-S. fC B. P>avens(Toft. Trnin. Roy. .s'oe. 
8. A'cAcd.. 1892. vol. xix. p. 121. W. G. Stretton. ibid.. 1803. vol. xvii, pp. 232-3. T. P. Ander- 
son Stuart. Proc. Roy. Aor. A'..8. 11’., 1800. vol. x.xx, p. 115. E. t'. Stirling. Riport Horn L'jjj'dition. 
1890. part iv. p. 20. F. .J. (tillen. ibid.. IStMi, part iv. p. 173, R. Helms. Tonn. Roy. .8o''. .8. 
A'l.drnl.. 1800, vol. xvi. part iii. p. 240. W. E. Roth. Ethnnloyica! Atiidics, dc.. Is07, p. 177. 

B. Spencor and F. .T. Gillen, Pro' Roy. Aoc. Victoria. ISOs, vol x, Xew .Scrie-, p. 171. 
B, Spencer and F. J. tdllen. The Xntic>_ Tribes of d, nirtil Afntrfdni. 1800. pp. 2.5t). 203. R. H. 
Mathews. Proc. Anor. Phil. Aoc.. 1000. vol. xxxLx. p. 020. E. Clement, Intniiul. .irrhir fiir 
EthaolcMj.. 1003. vol. xvi. and Pnbliciiliom Royal Etknolo/j. Mini iiiii.hcidcn{sc'Tiec.n]. Sen ii.p. 13. 
B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen. The Xorth, ni Tribi-^. dc.. 10n4, p. 342. E. Eylniann. Do Einy,hornini 
dir Kolonii Aiidaii'lridini. 1908. p. 118. H. Basedow. Tin Aii.dralifut Aboriginal, 1025. p. 247. 

- (f. B. Spencer and F. .1. Gillen {Xorthirn Trib,-,. dc., p. 300) : In the .Munta tnhe a man 
viil freipieutlv he recut after the performance of the operation on a youth ... in the Warra- 
minic.i. It is the regular eii-tom for a newly initiated youth and the older men to cither tocether, 
and for every man to cut himself, or he cut hy -omeone else. G/. cds'oH. Basedow. TIo An-tridian 
Aboriginal, pp. 247-8. 

Ethnological Afiidb s. dc.. p. 178. 

' R, port Andral. A-i'Or. Adr. ,S!ri, nci . l89n. vol. ii, p. 047. 

Ri port upon I'irtain Peculiar Hahiti and t'nitnun. dc.. p. S. Perth. 1879. 

' Trans. Roy. Aoc. S. Amtnd.. Is9ti. vol. xvi. part lii. p. 284. 
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ior iri'tance. noted that amoinr natives of tlie dliitehison district the leiiatli of 
the i!iid>ion varie.s. but it is often the whole length, of the organ." The men 
from the Murchison examineil by Milne Bobertson were in all probability riper 
iii'iivl'luals who had more freipientlv submitted themselves to the jirosiressive 
mutilation. 

Apart from a great variety of ceremonie". which need nut be toii'-idered here, the 
Operation i> conducted in much the same way by both Central and Xorthern tribes. 
The -urueon’s as-i^tant. who sits astrhle the novice's body on an operating table 
eo'iapoie'l of the bodies of initiated men. holds the penis firmly between the tinkers of 
'ooth hands near its point ami base. He steadie.s hi.s grip by resting either his elbows 
aitaiiist his thighs or his arms upon the novice's hips. This position secure, he draws 
the longitudinally, with its dorsal surface downwards, and at the .-ame 

time stretches the infeijurff nf",,, symmetrically to both .sides, so that the riijjJn lies 
truly along the centre. The operator, who .stands between the initiate'.s legs, uses 
this natural line as his guide and makes the incision, or incisions, with reference to it ; 
the cut is always from the external orifice downwards. Xo in.strument of any shape 
or form iboiie. stick, etc.) is inserted into the urethra to serve as a guide or cutting 
surface.- J. D. "Woods, however, reports of the tribes west of Port Lincoln : 
■' ' Iperationem hoe luodo periiciimt. os walabii (Hohnutur'.'s) atteuuatum per urethram 
immittunt illudque ad scrotum protrudiint ita ut permeet carnem. Sciiidunt dein 
lapide acuto usque ad glandem penis. 

In most cases two cuts arc mad.e, the first being superficial, the second through 
the entire thickness of the wall. W. E. Roth supplies some intere.«ting particulars 
from bp.ieenslaiid tribe- which, it will be apparent, are endorsed almost to the letter 
by my own observations. In the Boulia district, we are informed, the assistant 
■ hohls the penis firm and tense with both hands, the actual operator,, seated on the 
groundi in trout, makes a superficial incision, through skin only, e.xtending from the 
>'Xtei!icil jiu.'jJiis down to near the .scrotal poucli in a line with the median rnphe : 
a ileeper incision is next made with the .same stone-knife along the same line as the 
lu'st. .'.nd starting from the e.xteriial orifice, open.- up the canal as it i- pushed 
Amoiig the tiib'-s of the Togo Ranges. Roth coiitiiiiies, ” there i- what 
to l)c a single vei tical ami an independently transverse incision."^ A- a 
typiLul idiistration of a bVntral Au-traliaii method. I quote F. J. (dilleii - desLTi[)tion 
of th.v iiractised bv the Arnnndta. As in tile previous instance-, the atteudaut 
t.iki - up a position a-tridc of the ,-ubject. grasiis the piv/fv, and put- the 

urerin.i on the strctcli. The operator, who i- often, liut not always, chief of .i group, 

‘ ' E. ( .Stirling. /O/y'et limn Ej iiubtwn. part iv. p. 2~ ; and \V. E. I’nt!!. Etlf-'Jiiq-'-al 
Sl.nl,. .0-,, jj, 17, s, 

- j /i- Eiifiiv 'Eribrn of Sijiil/i Aii'triiliii, ISTVb p. xiv. 

Edinohjtjtral Stmli*'-'-', ttn.. p. 17S, 

■ Op. cif.. p. 17U. 
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then approaches, and with hi> .itone-kiiife quickly Init caretulh' iav- op>ni the urethra 
from below for the whole leucrth of the penis. 

When the urethral canal ha^ been laid open bv a tolerablv straight median 
iiicision. the flaps which remain at the siiles retract iiiunediateiv. .inii the oritrinal 
concavity of the tube i^ reduced to a plane, or. at the most, a shallow groove. In 
tact, in many ca^C'. Ander^on .Stuartb description perfectlv portiav' the condition 
in which the urethra is not even a groove, for the co,-po/ri project 'O that, instead of 
being concave, the urethral roof i^ actually convex.- The Xorthern Kimberlev^ 
Tribes stop at this .stage of the ojwration : after the incision has been made, evervthing 
else is left intact and the wound allowed to heal pi o pi urnin 

Among other tribes, the operation aims at a partial or complete removal of the 
flaps. In the Upper Georstina district, tor instance. AV. E. Eoth observed that " the 
operation consists of two vertical cuts into the urethra extending from the external 
orihce. with a third independently transverse one below, the resultinsf flap of skin 
being allowed to take its own time apparently in subsequently rottine: off down the 
transver.se cut. ^ I found a similar method to be in vogue among the native.s on the 
coastal belt of the Great Australian Bight, from Streaky Bay westwards. The 
operation is decidedly more difficult than the .simple median incision. The vertical 
cuts are made into the urethra as near a> po.ssible to the lateral walls, the single 
transverse cut falls immediately above the scrotum. Should a jagsed edge result, 
an attempt may be made to trim it with the operating knife, but the red-hot end of a 
firestick i.s found to be more serviceable. The latter knack, in the first place. serve.s 
the purpose of staunching the flow of blood® which usually is considerable, and, 
secondly, shrivels the edges of skin l.w destroying the tissue. A'igorous granulation 
sets ill soon after anil forms a .^moorh cicatricial .surface. The lateral flaps or 
uneven eilges. which are often noticed after the simple median incisiiin. are by 
this proce.'S completely obliterated*.*’ -J. M. Creed" mentions that occasioiiallv " the 
whole of the posterior wall is removed, so as to ab-solutely destroy the canal from the 
scrotum to the base of the pa/z/y penii." What undoubtedly is the moyt remarkable 
operation of all. however, is attnlnited to the Kalkadooii Tribe in the C'loiieurry district 
by E. Palmer.® The original slit is allowed to heal, and " afterwards the urethra it'olf 
is taken out.” In a footnote to this st.itement. Palmer adds : '■ In some onlv the 
canal is cut out. but I have been a^yiired by competent witues'ey that such is realiv 
done. The penis of those operateil on haiigy oil the purse, ar.il iy aiwavs verv 

^ Ripurt Horn part iv. p. 173. 

- Tnnin. Roil. Sor. .V..S.1I'.. IS'.tti. vol. xxx. p. 12'i. 

* > Srt liyt uf pliotOL'iapliy. p l.lti. Xo. 3. 

* Ethnolotjiod Sfiol’i up. 17S-U. 

t /. H. B.iyfilow. Th'. Aljonipmil. p. 24s. 

* Stc liyt ul photograph', p. 1.76. Xo. 4. 

‘ A’i'lrol. JI-il. do- . lss;l. vol. ii, p. 9.5. 

’ J'l'ini. hl'iij. . Iiiit.. 1SS3. vol. xiii. p. 2;<.7, 
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(lisagreoal)le to look at. being moist and slimy with whitish mucus." I cannot imagine 
how a.iiv netson. with such a meagiv 'urgical kuowk-dse as the aboriginal possesses, 
could perform an operation of thi.s ma>tnitiide. To cut out the lining membrane 
along the greater part of its spongy portion i' a performance one might expect of an 
advaiiceil student in the di^'.secting-room. but not of an uneducated aboriginal. 

A penis niutilated in any of the abc,ve-mentioned ways is really the artificial 
epuivalem of the congenital malformation not infrequently met with in medical 
pra’.te e ndiich is known as A ./povyofid/-.- 


PeRFi •RATION mF rp.ETHUA. 

There is still another variety of tk- or- ration known, which consists in making 
a litle into the pipe instead of slitting it aloixg it^ length. In bsT8. A. C. Le .Souef- 
noticed that, among the natives of th*- ‘fawler Eanges in .South Australia, a short 
ineirion was made in the urethra " at the base of the si.Totum." According to 
( Provis.'^ the incision was only half ar. inch long and was made between the glans 
and scrotum. .J. M. Creed describes the mutilation as " an artificial opening in the 
inferior wall of the urethra, just anteric.r to the .scrotum ; nr some tribes this opening 
is onlv frciiu 1 in. to 1-| ins. long."^ In the IVest Diamentiua and Carpentaria dustricts 
of Queensland. C. Luniholtz inform.s n-. the incision is about 1 in. long and extends 
almost to the scrotum.^ Among the Kcdkadoon Tribe in the Cloncurry dustrict. 
E. Palmer'’ observed that " the 'lit in some ca.ses extends only a short distance 
from the scrotum, in others it extendis the whole way from it to the ijlam 
en'if." On the western side of the fdulf of Carpentaria. IV. C. .Stretton® f(juncl 
that the perforations were made so small that it was occasionally necessary to 
enlarge them : whereas. P. Foelsehe" reports of the .same tribal area that the urethra 
is slit up ■■ fiom its opeuiug right ilown to its root." 

This operation of perforating the urethra along a short section only of its [)enile 
portion is restricted to the eastern eoiitines of the area over which the more drastic 
siibincision is in vogue, that is. to a narrow belt of countrv extending from the ( ndf of 
Carpentaiia. along the western borders of Qucendand. southwards into Eyre Peninsula. 
.1. IM. Creed dioes not discriminate betwe>-n the two operations when he gives the 


‘ > 'f. X. veil .MikluchoAIaflay. Z. it^chr. ; er ( Vi rhintdL), 1S80. vol. xii. p. S.j. -J. M. 

' 'reel. A’litnil MkL Gaz.. 1883. vol. ii. p. !17. Luraholtz, Anioii;/ ( 'i/itnibnG. 1SS9. p. 47. T. P. 
Anfier-en .Stuart. Trnn‘‘. Pioi/. Soe. AT. .8. 11.. IMiti, vei. x.v.x. p. 121. E. Stirlimr, Rfport Horn 
Ej pKhtioi,. part iv. p. 2ii. W. E. Roth, Efbiojlmi.rol Slmlir^, Gr.. 1897. p. 177. E. Eylniann. 
Zte Eu''jH)f,ri m n (hr Kojonir Sihhfitdrttjo n. 1908. pp. 120-1. 

- In Broueli-Snivth. Tin Abor'irjiro oj i ntorni. voi. li. 1878, p. 290. 

In (1. Taplin. Tli( EoUrlorf. ('nGorn^. •;*•.. 1879. p. 90. 

'* An-trnl. ilnl. Gnz.. 1883, vol. ii. p. 9.7. 

^ Among ( '(lunibrjls. 1889. pp. 47-8. 

® .Umn . Kog. Avthrop, /,(</.. 1883. vol. xiii, f> 297. 

' Troif. Bog, Son, .S’. AnGrnl., Iss3. Vf>I. xvii. p. 23.3. 
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geographical range as ; Throughout the whole interior of the continent, from the 
eastern boundary of the watershed of the Georgina Eiver on the east to nearly the 
settled districts of Western Australia on the west, and from the coast ranses on the 
north to Cooper's Creek watershed on the south. 


ArXER-TREATilEXT. 

AMiatever method of operation is resorted to. it is only natural that blood flows 
in considerable cpiantity and often spurts. The sufferer is immediately released and 
told to sit over a wooden receptacle, usually the haft of a .shield or a small bark 
food-carrier.- If the bleeding persists, a handful of hot a'^hes is thrown over the 
woimd.^ A. W. Howitt says that by the Dieri the wound is " staunched with .sand."^ 
In the Murchison district, the natives, according to R. Helms.^ place emu-feather' on 
the wound to stop the bleeding. '' Ha-morrhaue is arrested." writes Mb E. Roth.® 
■■ by the patient squatting over some smoking embers and heated charcoal placed in 
a small excavation in the ground beneath liini. the wound being subsequently smeared 
with greased and powdered charcoal : furthermore, for the next two or three weeks he 
will always try and arrange matters so as to micturate close to and over .^ulne smoking 
ashes.’’ " If much pain be causeil by the wouml." B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen' 
explain. " he will return to the ash-heap, and. ^cooping out a little hole in the centre, 
will place therein some glowing pieces of charcoal, and upon the.se he will urinate, 
thus causing steam to arise which is said to give great relief to the pain." According 
to A. IV. Howitt.® the practice among the Minning is that " the wound is treated by 
bandaging it with a piece of flat, smooth wood and the inner bark of an acacia. <.)ne 
of the medicine men spins a tassel of wombat or opos'um fur. which is suspended from 
the waist of the patient by the operator, so a-; to hanir down ami keep the flies and 
dust from the wound." R. H. Mathews® describes a partly similar method, by which 
'■ a piece of soft bark, or a bundle of fur or ilown greased with animal fat. is laid in 
the incision to keep it open. IVet clay or ashes moi'tened with a man's urine are 
also put in the wound to assist the healing.’’ Miklucho-Maclay’^® states that a piece 
of bark is placed in the wound to Yirevent the edge.s from re-uniting. A similar 

^ Amtral. Mfd. Gaz.. 1SS3. vol. ii. p. 

- Gf. B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen. Th^ Xaih'^' Tiib>^ of ( ndral Andral'K!. p. : and 
H. Ba-sedow, Thr Ai/dmlian Aboriginal, p. 247. 

^ Gf. H. Basedow. T rans. Bog. Sor, S. AndraL. 1004. vol. xxWii. p. 23. 

* Tho yatirf Trih>_s of S.E. AusfraJia. ]>. (>t>3. 

^ Tran^. Roy. Sor. S. An And., 1800, vol. xvi. p. 2s4. 

® Eihnolfigiral Stndit^, ttc.. p. 178. 

' Xatirr Trdn s of Gent ml AuArahn. p. 250. 

® Thr. Xaiirr Trihts of S.E. AnArtdia. p. HOO. 

® Pror. Anor. Phd. Snr.. vul. xxxix. p. 022. 

Zfitschr. f Ur Efhiiojt.g.. 1880, p. s.7. 
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oLservarion is made by P. Foelsched veho sjV'. " a ^mall 'tick ('ll- bone i< placed iu the 
canal to ket-p it open.” Confirmatiou of thi- uiethuil is also supplied by Lumboitz.- 
Tlie last-named author further points out th.it. in tlu- ■iouth-we-r of <h‘t’''ii'land, the 
wouiiil i- i)uriit with hot stones.'^ a process P. Etheri.lne suggests may be the epiiiv.vient 
of cauterization.* 

The operation.s I \vitne.s.sed occasioiiedi no p.irrnuiar fuss at all once the irtcision 
had been made. The after-treatment wa- 'imifm ; it consisted principally in the 
free apiplication of ashes, clay, ochre, and eiuu-far. ' The patient then absentc’ 1 hiniselt 
from the main camp durincr the perioii of his convaLCs.mnce. and. with the e.xi eptiou 
of certain food restriction.s. relie<l eutirei''’ iipOi. Mature to completelv heal the 
wound. 

Appearance after operation. 

"When the young man returns, his oimvcani apji-arance betravs little or nothing 
of the great trial he has undergone. Provi.l-il we do not lift the penis and expose 
the results of the operation on it.s inferior side, the only difference in the 
appearance of the organ is that the scar underneath has shortened {consec^ueiitly 
broadened) it: an experienced eye. especially that of an aboriginal, can imme- 
diately detect this .stumpiiiess*.® " Thougli practicallv naked." says E. C. Stirling.’ 
■■ nothing unusual in the organ, in the absence of special examination, is observable 
except a shortening due. no doubt, to cicatricial <-ontraction of the rudely made 
woimd.”® In reference to certain tribes of North-Western Queensland. J. C. Cox^ 
avers that, although the natives there are not circumcised, the prepuce, after sub- 
iiici.sion. shriiik.s back as the wound heaN by cicatrizarion along the slit -up urethra. 
P. FoeLsche*® even goes so far as to write : "As the wound heals, the penis shrivels up. 
and has. in its collapsed .state, the appearaiice of a large button." Entirely opposed 
to all observation.s among Au.stralian aborigines is the statement published by 
B. S. Cornev. who. among the Fijians, alter they had been operated upon in a similar 
manner, was never " able to hear of auv case* of c icatrici.d contraction of the urethra. ** 

^ Trii/i-. R'nj, Sor. S. AiiRnil.. l.s.sg. vol. c. p. IT ; aUo in Z- derkr. fur Issg. 

vol. siv. p. g'.i. 

" Atn'j!"} ^ n n t‘ ihdli, l*SSy. p. 48. 

f r,f.. p. 47. 

^ Pror. /, mu. Sor. ^V.iS'. tr.. 18VH"*, vol. V i2rnl Sent'-j. p. 

^ ^ P’. Stirling:. Pi* port llo/// E.- . p.irt p. 27 ; and A. (.r U. Itaveiidciuft , 

Trotm. R<"i. Snr. S. AfiitroL. vol. xix. p. 121. 

* '' li't of pliotouraphs. p. i3<). So. o. 

• Pi‘ p'.'it flor/i E.rprditio/f, part iv. p. 27. 

- (/. K. Kvimaiin, '* 31an kann das Vorharrlpn-eln d^-r^ploen sofort an dt-ni dr>[»pplten 
I rnfano:*' dt-'i PUiede^ ''^'dien " {Di*-' Einf)*hoft n* n th r Kolor • .'^adanAr-dtrii. p HP . 

- Pror. Lull). S'A\ A’.S'.ir.. iSSl, vol. V, pp. n34-o. 

Tron^. P'oj. Snr. S. Au.Aral., 1882, vol. v. p. 18 ; Z' 't>rfir. Jiir Ethiiolmj.. 1882. vul. xiv, 
p. 2P : and M. Bartel-^. AltfUciu ihr yntum th.\ p. 2P8. 

port Ar.^foil. Adv. Srunci:, 18W. vol. Ixxxviii. p *348. 
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SuP.(-EOX S I^'^TEUiIK^■T. 

The instniment which U'-eil lor performint; the subiiicision i? what i? commonlc' 
referred to as a " stone-knife." As general descriptions of '■ stone-knives " have been 
made available by R. Etheridge, ^ E. (A -Stirling.- B. .Spencer and F. -J. (Tillen. ^ 
W. E. Roth, and others. I have little more to add at this stage. Gillen correctly 
pointed out to Stirling-* that only '■ ^mall-sized knives of this character are u.sed in 
the initiatory rites." In point of fact, many objects are described as operation- 
knives which have never served that purpose ; " but that they are u.sed during 
tights is undoubted."® I have recently publi-hed an account of a stone-dagger duel.** 
which is accompanied by two sketches -bowing the large stone-knives thus used. 
The .stone-knife from the Georgina River district, figured by C. Lumholtz.' is not a 
typical surgical instrument but a weapon. Miklucho-Maclay reproduces a picture 
of a genuine operating-knife, said to have come from the Herbert River” : " Dasselbe 
ist ein Quarzitsplitter mit einem Stiel welcher aus dem gehiirteten Salt des Grasbaumes 
(XuHthon'haa) hergestellt ist." If the locality is correct, the haft could not be of 
grass-tree resin, for the simple reason that this plant is unknown in that district ; it 
is in all probability made of h'ioiJia resin. Equally good iIlustration.s have been 
supplied by A. S. Kenion and D. L. Stirling® and E. Eylmann.® The correct pattern 
ot what is considered a first-class operating-knife consists of a short lanceolate blade 
whose section is an irregular triangle, nearly isosceles, with a very wide base and low 
altitude. The facet, whose section forms the greater side opposite tlie base, becomes 
the blade, the line along which it joins the greatest (/.e. basal) fracture-surface at an 
acute angle is the cutting edge. This edge is usually convex and has one or more 
very sharp points along its length. (Fig. '2, a.) R. Etheridge has drawn attention 
to this feature*® when describing a specimen from the llulligan district. The butt 
end of the flake is very often embedded in an oblong mass of Triudni re-sin. which 
forms the haft. The resin is apj^lied wdnie in a warm and plastic condition ; not 
infrequently it is applied over a .strip of bark, which is previously folded longituilinallv 
and laid around the blunt extremity of the flake. In the genuine opjerating knives 
the bark rarely projects more than a few millimetre.- beyond the ba-e of the resin 

^ P)uc. Lina, Soc, y.S. JI'.. vul. v (2nd StTit*"), pp. 2.31 diid 25>9 fA s*q. {PI. IX j. 

“ R‘ poit Horn Ej pf Aif-<>n. part iv. pp. 

TJo ynfi}^ of ('(■/Aral AaAr<A((i. j>j>. .3‘»2— 1. 

Ab jiort Horn Ej imlitiofi. p. 

^ r>. S])ent t-r and F. J. Cillfu. Th> X'ltir* T. b, - nj i_ tArnl AaAraha, p. .31*3. 

" 77 " All AniVm n AfniriijnoiJ . p. 172. Fi". d. 

' Z‘ ‘ty hrijt J nr Eth/nArj.. 1^5';2, \ol. .xiv, p. 2s. M. PartcF aFu pr«A>ent> a reprcKluttion of 
the Ecime picture (77" J/'7’Vdf An Xotn/i. Ihr. ]). 2;*>). 

Prof Poll. Ai»‘. V irtor'm, idPl. a'oI. xiii iXVw Serie"). PI. XXVI. Fd". 2. 

IPj- Ei/ 'j> ho/> ;ii / r K'lo/'u" SwhinArnJo r . PI. XXI. Fjir. .3. 

Pror. Linn. Enr. X .S. JF,, 1^00. yol. a' i2nd StTit'-'). p. 2.3.3. ViL*. P>. .Spen"'-!' and F. -J. ViUen, 
Th< XntLi> Trih‘ >• of < i ith<A An^AoJiit. p. .3s!h 117. Xo. 10. 
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haft, but in the large dagst-P' of the Ammidta. Kaiti.^h. ami A'arramuuLra’^ tribes, 
long wooden hafts are attached below the resin. 

The material from which a ” knife is made is supplied bv aiiv fine-grained, 
homogeneous rock which has the property of flaking readilv upon percussion — 
quartzite, flint, chalcedony, common opal, hornstone and other metamorphosed rocks 
being among those most commonly used. Occasionally the sharp edge of a broken 



FIG. '2. — lirEK.CTISG KmVES. [II) QUARTZITE BLADE WITH TKIODIA-REsIX AMD BARK H.AFT, 
M'OP.TIIERN AEUM'NDT.A TRIBE, M'OKTHERN TERRITORY 'fc. BARK-SHE.ATH BELONGING TO ABOVE 
BLADE III) iCj SIAIPLE QUARTZITE BLADE WITHOUT HAFT, DIERI TRIBE. LAKE EYRE 
(dl GLASS FLAKE, KIXG .SOUMl), NORTHERN KIAIBERLEYS. 


bivalve-shell takes the place of the stone ; and when the older men re-incise the urethra 
at initiation ceremonies, the point of a spear-blade may serve the same purpose, - 
Nowadays the natives prefer the imported bottle-glass of the European settlers ; 
when this i^ obtainable, they chip off a small razor-sharp flake which thev use without 
going to the trouble of embedding it in resin. (Fig. 2. d.) At the operation, 
the flake is held betw^een the thumb and index-flnger of the surgeon. The larger 
varietie.s of the '■ stone-knife are protected by a sheath of bark, wdiich fits over the 

^ ' /•'. B. Speni.er and F. -T. Gillen. 2'hr Xiifii‘- Trd^- < of l\:ilrii! Aii.^fi-niia. p. 

• ^ r. H Ba'^e'low. Th>' Aii.HifiJiiin Ahoti'jin'tK p. 24s. 
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stone blade much after the same fashion as a straw envelope covers a bottle ; it is 
kept in position bv winding fur-string around it. (Fig. 2.6.) The small flakes 
are uiostlv wrapped in the centre of the chignon the men tie their hair into at the 
back of the head The operator is very particular about his knife, and does not 
allcjw anybody else to touch it. If. by accident, strange fingers should come in 
contact with it, the instrument is discarded, because the man believes that if it 
were Used harm would come to the initiate. This belief is fairly general in C entral 
Australia. 1 

(Iric.ix of Rite. 

AVhen an encjuiry is made into the origin and object of this remarkable rite, the 
results will not be as fruitful as one may have anticipated. The general conclusion 
one arrives at is that this is an ancient custom of obscure genesis — as obscure, sav, 
as the clitoridectomy practised by West Airican tribes — which has been handed down 
from father to son, from time immemorial, without preserving its traditional 
significance — a cult without a history. The old men will tell the enquirer that their 
tribe were taught the operation, and its advantages, by a deified spirit ancestor. 
The natives of Eyre's Peninsula maintaine.l that '■ Miclhalla, an imaginary being 
inhabiting some island, is the cause of this cruel mutilation.’’- The usual reply 
received by W. E. Eoth^ in Western Queensland was " Mulkari make him first time " 
(Mulkari is supposed to be a supernatural power who makes everything). Words 
similar to these are the final retort an investigator receives in nearly every instance 
when he attempts to push his enquiry beyond a certain point. The Arunndta have 
repeatedly assured me that " Altjerra been tell it." while the Aluridja maintain 
that Tnknra introduced the custom. In the Xorthern Kimberleys of Western 
Australia, several tribes refer to the operation as ” Elaija." which at the same time 
is the name of a deified being who is believed to have .saved their people from e.vtinc- 
tion. Elaija, the legend claims, removed a scourge from among the vanishing tribes 
bv performing the operation upon all male members ; realizing the advantages thus 
acquired bv the grace of Elaija, the practice has been continued ever since. A stone 
phallus, representing the male organ, mutilated after the method .supposed to have 
been introduced by Elaija, is still revered as a sacred legacy throughout this region.* 
and is known a.s " KmJahha." T. E. Har.lman. therefore, not incorrectlv supposed 
that the mutilation was perhaps '' simniy -ome ancient rite connected with phallic 
worship.”'^ Almost invariably one hears from the natives that the rite wa-- iutroiiuced 

1 ( f. A. W. Howitt. Ttii r.e p. titlT. 

- tVilhelini. Trnu'. Roi/. ,sV,<-. 1', /. Isi.u, -,.,1 v. p. 212. ( f. al'U I . Wiihi-Ou.. " .sitt* u 

iirel meltr.uiche r Pert r.inrclii Tert .1-'. Aihu \\ Atth ‘ 1 .l.ihia.. IsTO: ae. I 

T, Waltz. Aelhrijj"iln,/i, il, , Xiitu, > nlhi . p 7'!. 

•' Kth R SCs/a V. p. 

^ H. Base io e. 77e -1 ,Ar"' ‘in A'-- /-■ p. 2 s:'. 

" Pror. K-'ij. h'lAi A^'"'K. Issl. 1 iv. p. T-t 
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for curative prirpose^. that is. to bring relief to suittrers, but preciselv what the morbid 
condition of the original patient or patients was has long been forgotten. ( )n!v in 
the Xorthern Kimberleys was it explained to me that the .symptoms of the ancestral 
sufferers were associated with sensations of hotness .--imilar to what one might 
imagine to have been a rise in temperature in consequence of acute inflammation. 
Milne Eobertsoii came to this opinion many years ago. ” I am inclined to think.'’ 
he writes.^ " that these operations were first performed to give relief in cases of 
inflammation of the urethra, and that this rude surgery graduaUv became a custom.” 
This being so. one is naturally anxious to speculate as to what mav have been the 
exciting cause of such a local inflammatory process. 

The letting of blood is often resorted to for no other reason than to cure or to 
be cured.- the favourite points at which the fluid is drawn being the subincised urethra 
in the male and one of the labia minora in the female. B. S. Cornev* points out that 
in Fiji subincision is undertaken in ” cases of lumbar rheumatism and in the sequehe 
of catarrhal fever, such as baric pneumonia, mild but painful pleuritis, and various 
neuralgic affections, and in disease of the sacro-ibac joints.” The belief there is 
that ■■ by incising a dependent portion of the trunk, such as the perinteum, the 
abdomen is relieved from an accumulation of blood about its fundus.'’ But there is 
no evidence tO' even suggest that this belief exists in Australia. 

From a careful consideration of the facts at our command, it would appear that 
the rite of subincision originated on the north coast of Australia, that is. in a tropical 
region. MTiether or no. the known geographical distribution of the rite includes the 
whole of the Australian tropics except the Port Darwin area and the north-east of 
Queensland, as well as the greater portion of the sub-tropical and hot region all over 
the continent. It needs no stretch of imagination to assume that acute inflammations 
of the prepuce, glans, and urethra might periodically have .seriously affected many 
of the male members of the tribes. In the absence of a knowledge of the advantaires 
of hygienic modes of life, the mere decomposition of any accumulated smegma would 
be sufticient to produce distressfid conditions of phimodia. paraphi'fno^it>. balanitis 
and a n thritli. which here and there would have led to a complete obstruction of the 
natural flow of urine. When, in addition, the microbe makes its appearance, the 
symptoms gain in virulence. Quite apart from ordinary strictures, .such as mav 
follow any chronic urethritis. I have seen some very serious cases of gonorrha^al 
and other infectious in which the (jedematous condition of the prepuce so 
thoroughly .sealed the meatu.s that not a droji of urine could be passed by the 
patient*.^ 


' Ff^port upcii C mtn'in PirtiJiar HfihUi. ttc.. DsTU. J'a/t It. Etheridge. Proc. Linn. .s’oe. .Y.»S’.)r.. 
vol. V. pp. llU-eo. 

- t /. B. Sperif I r and F. .J. Gillen. Tin Snlive T rthm “j Cenlrnl AvFralia. p. 464. 

^ pfpf^rt Anarnl. .4^^cc. Adv. ScUncf. vol. ii, p. 647. 

* ^ hbt of photociaphh, p. 1.36, Xo. 2. 
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Tile outlet of the customary flow being obstructed Ijy an obvious swelling, and 
the patient suffering the intense pain and discomforts of a distended bladder, it seems 
onlv natural that the prinutive 'Urgeon would endeavour to re-esttiblish the outlet 
bv operative means. Any incision decided upon would aim at picking up the orifice 
and following up the swollen canal. There is a possibility, whieh is iust feasible, that 
Xature in the first place instructed the tribesmen when necessity torceil them to adopt 
decisive and extreme measures. A case of over-dLstended bladder, for instance, 
might, under exceptional circumstances, have led to a ruptiure of the urethra behind 
the obstruction. When in the future, therefore, the natives were confronted by a 
similar predicament, their own intuition would suggest to bring about the same 
result artificially. The acquired art might easily have developeil into a widespread 
custom. 

Again, the fillip mav have been entirely accidental. A naked hunter, hotly 
pursuing his game through the bu«h. cannot altogether avoid the risk oi occasionally 
finding a foreign body (splinter, bur. grass seed, insect, grit, etc.) lodged in his urethra. 
This accident would be most likely to happen anywhere along the northern coastal 
belts, where endless plains are thickly decked with tall. rank, spear-grass {Reteropogon 
insigrds). At certain times of the year these districts are a source of great annoyance 
to anvbodv who travels through them, on account of the incessant showers of arrow- 
pointed seeds which fall upon him and penetrate his skin. The European suffers 
as much as the aboriginal, because the seeds readily work their way through any 
garments he is wearing. When the points have embedded themselves in the skin, 
the shafts of the seeds break off. Unless the points are immediately removed, the 
surrounding tissues become painfully inflamed. 

A similar risk is taken by a native when he wades through waterholes and rivers 
in tropical Australia, which abound in all sorts of crawling and burrowing crustaceans, 
insects, and other vermin. The hunter often spends hours at a tune in the water, 
and for this reason he might occasionally find that one of the creatures has entered 
his urethra. The possibilitv of this happening i.s not entirely speculative, for we 
find that Karl von den Steineid has recorded the fact that in Brazil the waters are 
inhabited bv a small, transparent fi.sh (about 'I cms. long) which has the objectionable 
habit of finding its wav into the urethra of any bathing natives. The fins of the fish 
being directed backwards, like the barbs of a spear, it becomes a difficult matter to 
remove the intruder once the spines have embedded themseb e.> in tin* mucosa of 
the canal. Occasionally simple immersion of the penis in hot water may succeed 
in removing the fish, but in most cases an operation is necessarc . b\ v hnh the urethra 
is slit longitudinally in much the same way as the Australian natives perform the 
subincision. 

1 Karl von den Steinen. Durrh Cnifral Bniziliiii. Expidition ziir Erforschung df-s Srhingu 
iin Jahrt 1884 (Leipzig. 188t>l. I have not seen the original description, bnt take the reference 
from Max Bartelk Dk Midicin d> r ynturrolh r, 1893, p. 298. 
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Anderson Stuart! aptly remarks that if any such wounds or lacerations of the 
urethra occur among the Australian natives, they would be badly tended and in all 
probability lead to permanent fistulas. 

There is yet another aspect, and one which has, perhaps, not received the con- 
sideration it merits — that is, that the rite has a prophylactic significance, ^^'hether 
the operation was in the first place entirely remedial and automatically followed an 
original inflammatory condition (oedematous or suppurative) or trauma {e.;;. impact 
with a foreiitn body), or whether it was imitative of a congenital malformation 
{hi pospad tai) or of the anatomical peculiarity displayed by the grooved organ of birds- 
{e.(j. the emu) and reptiles, the ultimate effect of the mutilation cannot fail to be 
without certain hygienic benefits to an individual living under aboriginal conditions. 
The Aluridja Tribe, as a matter of fact, declare that both circumcision and subincision 
were taught them by ancestral kangaroo-men for the purpose of " making them more 
clean’": both ceremonies are in consequence referred to as " Arrdranxt," a word 
embodying the appellation of the familiar marsupial. A .similar explanation is given 
by A. V.'. Howitf^ : “ The Dieri say, according to Hr. Gason, that the object of the 
Kvipi operation is ' cleanliness.’ and that without it no one can be a thorough man." 

There can be no doubt about the mucosa altering its physiological condition 
after the urethra has been opened by incision. The moist, warm, reddish membrane 
change^ after direct exposure to the atmosphere and eventually becomes dry, cold, 
and callous.^ In the cases he examined. Anderson Stuart’’ found that " the exposed 
urethral mucosa had the bluish, injected, hardened appearance common to mucous 
membranes in such circtunstances.'" The best analogy one might suggest is to com- 
pare the ex}io-e‘l portion of the human lip with the inner linings of the mouth. In 
brief, t'he orijiual mucosa of the urethra, physiologically considered, becomes more 
of the nature of a true skin, and in that state is much more resistant to infection. 

-ks one might expect, the slitting of the penile urethra has not been without 
effect upon the method of micturition. The man either stands erect, with his legs 
wide apart and boily bent .slightly forward, or he sciuats,® usually over a shallow hole 
which h'l ,-:coops into the sand to receive the urine." Hiklucho-IIaclay® maintains 
that when a lopting the former attitude, the man lifts his penis by hand and micturates 
like the female member of his tribe. Personally, I have never observed any 

^ Pi' c. I!"’i. .So,'. y..S'.Tl'.. vol. XXX. p. 121. 

- cf. E. E. stirlinj. Pi port H ‘rr p.’.rt ir. p. 34 ; and llilne liohcit-on. Jc poif upon 

C'j’f'ili'- P'riiJ’'ir Hii‘iil<, ijr.. Pcrtli. ISTP. 

Jo''iii. U"'!. Ai'fhriip. , vui. x-X. p. S7. 

‘ i it s. ( '( 'riiev, Ih port Auiti-d. q,, ic. Adr, Soi'-nCK. vctl. ii. p. 04( . 

= Pror. Bo'i. ''or. .. xnl. xxx. p. 121. 

E. ('. STiriinc df-iiic- tins •, Ri uo.-t H"i n Elu"!.. part iv, p. 271. 

” ' I. B. Sp' iv'< r .and E. .T. rPlU-n. Tlo 2'Aiti‘i Trl'n,^ i.f ' .nlnd Aii'lnihi!. p. 2.5G ; and W. E. 
Both. '■ Tsortli Qnr.r'n-i'tn 1 E.tlinn.;r.,phy " iBulletin Xo. 14). R-'X-nh A'l^tr'd. vol. viii, 

Xo. 1. p. 73 

® Z'PiscJ'r. f III EiJiiiof'ij. I V> ih'iii'll.'.. ISSO. \ol. xii. pc sO. 
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maaipulatioii of this kind. The women, it might be mentioned, make use of either 
method described of the men. 

Some writers have ad\'auced the theory that the operation of subincisioii is the 
outcome of lustful motives, but proof in support of it is wanting. The idea no doubt 
originated through the statement one may elicit from the women to the effect that a 
mutilated organ gives them more enjomnent than one not so treated. Miklucho- 
Maclay writes in this connection : '' Eine partielle Spaltimg der Urethra, oder 
richtiger, eine Erweiterung des Orificium urethrae (ein Einschnitt langs der unteren 
Mittellinie der Gians penis) soil von den Eingeborenen des Xord-West Kiistenstriches 
Australiens geiibt werden. hauptsichlich zum Zwecke, das wollustige Gefiihl beim 
Coitus zu steigern.”^ Yet in the same article he denies that the operation makes any 
sensual difference, but believes it to shorten the duration of the coitus. "Die 
Operation." he says, " scheint sonst weder auf die Geschlechtslust (nach der 
Hautigkeit iler Beiwohnungen beurteilt), noch auf deu Coitus selbst einen merklichen 
Einfluss zu haben . . . wohl aber ist. wie ich glaube die Dauer des Coitus eine 
kiirzere. da in Folge der Operation die Ejaculation friiher erfolgen muss, als beim 
unversehrten Gliede."- 

H. Klaatsch in 19ti7 proffered an explanation to the effect that, in the Broome 
district of IVesteni Australia, the operation is performed for homo-sexual purposes — 
the youths are said to carry on a peculiar form of masturbation, in which the sub- 
incised urethra of one individual serves another in the place of a female. A lengthy 
description is given, from which the following excerpts are taken. " Constat in 
agro cpii Broome tiocaturiuueneseosque pueros quiueliam facti sint puberes uelmox 
futuri. uidelieet decern nati aunos usque ad quattuordecim.mutuo inter sese masturbari 
solere. . . pueri profecto peneni cum primum erigi coeptus .sit in uirilis penis foramen, 
quod ad id auctum uscpie ad intimam scroti partem pateat, inseri solere ; puerum 
humi supinuin iacenteni uiri pene manibus comprehenso (quasi extrema dieitaiis 
tegumenti parte trices ditjitum), suum circunifricare peiiem usque eo dum utrique 
effundatur semen. 

The explanation of this custom, continues Klaat'Ch. ” is the ditticult}’ 
experienced bv the vouuger members of some tribes in getting young women, who 
are possej.sed bv the old men." Klaarsch looks upon . E. Roth s^ observation in 
the Boulia and Pitta districts of Queensland, that a subincised man is locally known as 
■' one possessing a vulva,'' as possible corroboration. This etymological peculiarity 
is fairlv widespread. The Arrabonna. for instance, in Central Australia, refer to 
the operariun of subiiicision as " Yerriipd. " " The organ of the female,' reinan-;^ 
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E. Helms.i '■ is therefore sometimes called by that iiariie. although the proper name 
for the vagina is pintha." 

Although I do not for a moineut doubt the accuracy of the statement bv so 
careful an observer as my late esteemed friend aud teacher. Hermann Klaatsih. I am 
inclined to regard the practice described by him more as an act of perversion than a 
general custom. To me the explanation seems p>hysiologically more or less impossible. 
As tve shall see later, the subincised urethra could onlv be used in the wav described 
by Klaatsch whilst the organ remains in its normal state. But one can scarcely 
imagine how a youth could lend himself, even passivelv. to an indulgence ^uch as this 
without becoming himself excited ; and so soon as this happens, the swelling of the 
coi-pora cairntoia does away with the slit or groove, and the theorv collapses. 

One repeatedly hears the doctrine promulgated that the rite of suhiucisioii was 
instituted for the purpose of checking or controlling the natural increase of population 
among the tribes practising it. One hears also that a hmited number of strong and 
virile fellows are spared in order that the community may be kept at a certain 
numerical strength and physical standard. E. J. Eyre,- for instance, believed that 
" this extraordinary and inexplicable custom must have a great tendency to prevent 
the rapid increase of the population.’’ and that " its adoption may perhaps be a wise 
ordination of Providence, for that purpose, in a country of so desert and arid a 
character as that which these people occupy." This view is supported by many 
others, a nmnber of whom I shall cite. Miklucho-Maclay® also thought that the 
operation is performed by the tribes so that there shall not be too many children. 
■■ Besonders schwache Manner seien dieser Operation ausgesetzt." he says. " nnd 
von Zeit zii Zeit schliefen die Weiber der operierten bei nicht operierteii Miinnern, 
um befruchtet zu werden." Out of 300 men who are operated upon, he estimates 
that only three or four keep the population going. A similar statement is made 
by C. Lumholtz.^ who. however, maintains that five per cent, of the young men are 
spared. ” In other tribes.” he continiies. " it is the husband who. after becoming 
the father of one or two children, must submit to the recpiirenients of the law. . 

A. G. B. Ravenscroft.^ on the other hand, asserts that of the Tiingali tribe only two 
per cent, of the males have their urethral canal laid open. Even according to A. IV. 
Howitt.® one would infer that the rite is evidently not essential as regards all the 
initiated.'^ But perhaps the mo.st remarkable information is supplied liv E. M. Curr® 

^ Trail'!. Roy. >>nr. S. Aii'-tral.. vol. xvi. part iii. p. 27S. 

- Journo. Ej'pnU. Ct nt. AnAraL, vol. i. p. 213. 

’ it^rJir. f Hr Ethnolofj., vol. xii. p. StS ; and vol. xiv, p. 27. 

' Among ( 'an nibah. pp. 47-8. 

' Ttan-s. Roy. Sor. S. Austral., vol. xix. p. 121. 

'■ foam. Roy. Anthrop. Jjisf., vol. xx, p. 85. 

' EJ. aUo Kempe in E. C. Stirlintr. Kf.poit Horn Ejp^d.^ part iv. p. 33 ; E. (lement. Publica- 
tions Royal EtJinol. Museum. Leiden, series ii, Xo. t>. p. 13 (reprinted from Ini' mat. Arrhic fur 
Ethnog.. vol. x’sii. ItM.'S). 

^ Thi Australian Rart- , vol. i, pp. 72-4. 
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to r'hij vi'f'-i r " Th.it v.-h.-u iliiMrcu aro iL''ir>''l ov tin- tri’iM--. tlia rip.-ratiriu <_i!i -omo ot 
tll^■ iiiair' i' 'iiiiirr-'l. Bv iii.-aii' th.* n'.uiihrT oi tha triha can aiwav^ l>c kept 

uiJ ; or. ir a in,i",icri‘ (ir 'I'-kiie--, ha- rc'l'ici-il it. oc i'c'Tor>"l aitt-r a tr'-iieration to it« 
pri'T ilia -ri’e r. it li . ' ’ 

Tile lielief Til, It a certain inmiiii-r of men were iutentiuiialiv alloweil to c'Cape 
the ciperatioji in orilet that they miehr automatically keep the tribal population in 
uuuierical cpiilibrium or iiicrea-ie it. if nee<l he, led to the iiiveution and general use 
of the term " Bnek> ” for men who were not .'ubincised.’^ We are not surprised to 
read, therefiire. that sul.iiucisioii is regarded bv some as a " mitigated form of castra- 
tion. 

J. W. t.'reed’ ^eems to be convinced that the operation renders the men " for the 
future sterile, but not impotent." and that, therefore, it might be called " the most 
perfect form of Malthusianism practicable." Although there are many, even at 
the present dav. who are of the same opinion, others have conclusively proved the 
assumption to be incorrect. E. T. Hardman^ was one of the first to declare that the 
rite can hardly be considered from the Malthusian standpoint, because " every boy 
is so treated, and the married men have no lack of families." Milne Eobertson'’ 
is also opposed to the idea that the operation is practised for the purpose of limiting 
reproduction, while B. S. Corney® writes that the origin of this custom, often stated 
to lie in the wish to keep dotvn the population in an infertile country, admits of the 
widest doubts. ’ Among more modern writings, the consensus of opinion is even more 
strongly expressed against the theorv that the rite of subincision in Australia is the 
outcome of Malthusianism. Anderson Stuart’ admits that there will generally 
be upon the whole lessened chance of fecundation, but in particular cases it may not 
be very marked at all . . ." And E. C. Stirling® is no less emphatic in his dictum : 
“■ I cannot see that, on anatomical grounds, procreative efficiency need be. in him. 
greatly impaired bv the operation.'" M'. E. Roth® explains that the ordinarily alleged 
object of this peculiar mutilation is to lessen the struggle for existence, by putting a 
check on the population : he. however, does not subscribe to the theory and proceeds 
to prove that it is untenable. Nowhere could Roth find traditional evidence among 
the (hn'''ii-;land tribes that the operation was considered a preventive to procreation. 

^ < 'f. .T. t'ox in reference to some Queensland tribes : The term ' Bucks lia^ l)eeu applied 
to tho-e of the in.iles of these tribes who are supposed to h.tve been left perfect i Pror. Luhi. Soc. 

v<d. V. p. 034'. 

s .T. (i. Kdee. ■’The ilika Ceremony. Wallwarra (ttalookera) Tribe, Sci>'hiy of .Vuh. ii. 
p. In,') I / e/' (k Roheiiii. AnMmli'-in Toti inimii. p. 442). 

' jLjI. Unz.. 1883. vol. u. 

* Pf<j'\ IrlAi Arml.. 1881, vol. i ■:>). iXo. 1. p. 73 

s R> II’ ij I HI, Oil (Artnin Pio'iUar H'ihitc. ik\. Perth. 1879. 

® El ji’iit Aii^'tnil. .ts'oc. Ailr. Sn'irico. vol. ii. p. 6.50 

' Tratt'. Roil. 8,),'.. X..8,ir.. vol. xxx. ]). 133. 

® El pint Hoi II El pul., part iv, p, 34. 

“ Eth>iijl,j<i'.,’ul Etioh-.s, Lt<.’„ 4'. 179. 
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One thing is clear," say B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen. ^ '■ and that is. that at the 
present day, and as far back as their traditions go, the Arunta natives at least have 
no idea of its having been instituted with the idea of its preventing or even checking 
procreation. In the first place it does not do this. Every man without exception 
throughout the Central area, in all tribes in which the rite is practised, is subincised. " 

So far as my own observations go. I can positively state that the singular form 
of penile iirethrotom}’ we are cbscnssing is not intended, nor anywhere regarded, by 
the Australian natives as a method of birth-control. A subincised aboriginal may 
become a paterfamilias practically as readily as any other man whose tiihe or race 
exempts him from the mutilation. To claim that the operation wa^ invented in 
response to the conscious necessity for '' moral restraint," ami exclusivelv in accord- 
ance with the principle of Malthus. is a theory which falls flat at the vciv beginning 
of investigation ; for if such were the case, it would only be reasona’ole to expect, 
as ^Stirling- correctly points out, that the rite should be " limited to humzer-stricken 
districts.'" But we have already had occasion to note that this is not so : on the 
contrary, the rite is rigorously adhered to in some of the most productive areas of 
the Australian tropics, as well as in the barren stretches of the interior. Moreover, 
to adopt the Malthusian idea as the ■vital factor which prompted the introduction of 
subincision would mean that we credit the natives with a thorough understanding of 
the physiology of procreation. This is, of course, asking much of rhem. B. Spencer 
and F. J. GiUen, in fact, state that " they have no idea of procreation as being directly 
associated with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be born without 
this taking place."® Other authors have recorded the same belief among the 
aborigines ; and I, too, observed it firmly rooted in the minds of the Port Darwin 
and other northern tribes.^ It is, however, outside the scope of the present notes to 
discuss the aboriginal ideas on procreation ; for information on this matter I would 
refer the readers to the admirable accounts contained in the works of B. Spencer 
and F. J. Gillen. W. E. Both, B. Malinowski. J. G. Frazer, and others. Even in the 
tribes whose notions are less dogmatic, I have already reported : '' The old men 
believe in the duality of human creation — the spiritual and the material : sexuality 
is regarded as the stimulus of corporeal reproduction, but the spirit cpiantity is 
derived through mystic anrl abstract influences controlled by a ' totem ' — spirit or 
Knaninja."® Here again it i.s obvious that, according to the ab(jri>riuars idea, 
conception is impossible without the combined operations of the two factors ; in 
other words, pregnancy can follow sexual intimacy only after the superriatural influence 

' The Katire Tribes of Central Au<triiliu, p. 2()4 i virle aim The Xnrlfn rii Tnb. rte.. p. 1 1 , 

- Rtpe/rt Hr^rn E-rpid.. part iv. p. .33. 

^ The Xorthmi Tribes of Central Australia, p. .3.3t>, 

^ Trans. Eoij. Soc. S. .iustral. .xol. xxsi. p. .5. From the tribes east of the Port 1 t.irwin di-triet, 
P. Foelsche obtained the information that subincised men were preferred by the Momeii, because, 
thouuh not impotent, they could not beuet cliihlren reins. Roy. Soc. S. Au'tra!.. vol. v. p. IS). 

■' The Australian .Aboriginal, pp. 2s4-o. 
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of a spirit-Jeitv has made itself felt. For a similar rea.soii it does not appear likely 
that prevention was the motive of the operation if it originated from observations 
made casuallv upon an individual with a congenital malformation ihi/po^jjadias). even 
if, as Anderson Stuart^ remarks, the union of the sexes was followed by unusually few 
children. Accepting the above as the aboriginal's views, the idea of his having 
introduced a rite, such as .subincision, for the purpose of checking th-- tril lal population, 
would appear to us as contradictory as it would to him absurd. 

Tribal law recognizes homicide as a justifiable intervention when the people are 
pressed by drought or otherwise. The first to sud’er are the helpless old and infants, 
the latter especially if the mother has a number of small children to 'U'tain. J. D. 
Woods- thought the operation of siibincision was calculated to thin the race without 
actual homicide : but under the conditions mentioned, the guilt of niurdier does not 
bitrden the conscience of an aboriginal. When he finds there is need to check the 
growth of his family (or tribe), a much simpler and more reliable method than any 
mutilation to his person could afford stands at his disposal, viz. infanticide. And 
here we may say,'’ B. Spencer and Gillen add. ” that the number is kept down, not 
^vith any idea at all of regulating the food supply, so far as the adults are concerned, 
but simply from the point of view that, if the mother is suckling one child, she cannot 
properly provide food for another, quite apart from the question of the trouble of 
carrying two children about. 


Method of Coition. 

To argue upon the significauce of subincision from the Malthusian point of view 
is futile therefore in more than one sense. The strongest opposition is rendered by 
the fact that the operation, as a method for preventing conception, i^ definitely known 
to be quite ineffective. Admitting this is an established fact, which can be verified 
any day among the tribes still living, it becomes a matter of .scientitic importance to 
know whether the aboriginal adopts a regular and peculiar method of copulation. 

Observations upon this subject are scarce, anil some of the earlier accounts are 
misleading. I do not mean to dispute the accuracy of early investigation, but it is 
a well-known fact that men of low m«>ral character used to make a habit of giving 
quantities of rum. gin, and other spirituous liquors to the native- who would then, 
in a semi-intoxicated condition, be persuaded or forced to perform in a way which 
mav have satisfied the lustful humour of the white villain, but was cqq.iosed entirely 
to the sense of decenev and raodestv of a primitive people. Bur an in-piration 
emanating from the mind of a drunken white man. under condition- .-uch as these, 
could never be admitted scientifically as a custom of the coloured man. even though 
the latter had to carry it into effect practically. 

1 Tirais. Bi'ij. .S'lV. JV'..'''.!!'.. vol. x.x.x. jj. 121. 

- The Xntio Trihf^ of Smith Au^triiVii. IsTD. p. xiv. 

^ The Xiitivi Trihi of h'rntr-il AnAndiii. p. 2ti4. ' 'f. al-o Tho XortJorn 1 rlo. s, , a-., p. a.30. 
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hears rather irer|ueiitlv that the //"/■.’"> ci ,,i ii'i-, jEeiierally lavnurtil and 
v.'iihdv t ra ti^e.i hv the Au-tralian aViorioiiiH^. I am ia it po'itioii to aive this 'tate- 
mi-iit ail emphatic denial. In descrioiiiLT the a3oi'iLriii'> cjt St. ^ iiicent e Gulf near 
Aflelaide. K Aler even a'serts that the tfenitalia of the te-m.ile are located mure 
po'teriorlv in the ahoriyfinal. in conseejjuonce of which the U'lial method of coition 
adopted uv the men is a pObferini'i. Hr tvritesi ; •' Hie \\ eiber sind mayer. niit 
haiiyendeii Brasteii iind etwas mehr zuruckstehendeii Geiiitalien. daher die ILiiiiier, 
was iibriyens bci den meisten Au^traliern Sitte ist. die Becrattung von hinten voll- 
ziehen. " Again I cannot agree, because I find '■ the pudendum, if anything, slightly 
more anterior " in the aboriginal than in the European.- 

H. Kempe. a miesionarv at the Finite River, declared that the couple adopt a 
lying posture’ : " Der Beischlaf wird . . . bei den central aiistralischen Schwarzen 
am Finke Creek liegend vollzogen.” This description is so short that it is difficult 



ITU. 3. — METHOD OF COITION. ' AND [b) AFTER MIKLCCHO-.MACLAY ; (C , AFTER W. E. BOTH. 

for the reader to form any real picture of the method referred to. Another mode is 
mentioned bv H. Floss which is said to have been observed by Moore Fletcher in 
M'estern Australia, and is locally known as " ilu-jaiuj " : " Die "Weise ihrer Begattiing 
ist sitzend. (desicht gegen Gesicht.” Floss also supplies further particulars from 
another, independent source : " Auch versicherte Oberliinder, der .sich in Australien 
liingere Zeit aufhielt, dass sich dort die Faare im Sitzen auf der Frde hockend Brust 
an Bruet. bed eigenthumlicher Yerschrankung der Bcine. umfaesen. 

Miklucho-lMaclav^ was the first to publish a diagrammatic sketch of the act as it 
had been dc'cribed to him bv a pastorali.st in Sydney. He e.xplains : ” Der hockende 
Mann zielit die auf dem Riicken liegende Frau an sich_. bis die Gleschlechtsteile einander 
trefien. Zuw-dlen wird der Coitus in clieser Stellung (Fig. 3, (i). der Mann hockend. 
die Frau liegend. zum Abschluss gebracht : in den meisten Fallen aber ist die 

^ T. Waitz-riirtuiil. Aiilhiupnhupr (hr Satun-olk' r. vol. vi. p. 714 (MnnatURTahte Oeogr. 
Ge'ulhoh.. Berlm. 3. 44). ^Iiklucho-Macl.iy. Zi ihrhr.fur EOtnnl.. Isso, vol. xii (T crjininll.). p. 87. 
H. Plos^. X/e, W(fb ir (hr Aatur. 'h'.. p. 403. 

- Thr An^ti'ilini, Ahoriijmdl. p. 2o. 

^ In H. Plo^i. iJff^ ir*/X in der Xnfnr. rtr., vol. i. p. 4o3. Cy'. H. Kenipc. Jliftfn iliiKj.d f/, ? 
Verrin? fur Erdl-undf. p. .74. Halle. ].ss3. 

* Zi il-Air.fiir Ehhnoloy. (17 rh'uid!.). ISSo, vol. xii. p. S7 Cf. aCo H. Plo^.;. np. rif.. vol. i, p. piS. 
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^tcilir.i^ iFij. 3, (.•) eiu Pr.iflimiK.iriiiin. iin'l die E-gaTTiiiiH' in der ^Teliuiu' 

(Fig. 3. 3 CoiTouorative evi louce by A. Murtuu i-i aFo ad^.luc.-d. 

bixteeu veai' later. P>. llelm.^. iipon hi? iv-turn from the FlL.-r lixpe'liti tn. 
recounted the following de.ecription mveit him by the ''.Varrina lArrabonua '.) tilb._- ; 
'■ Hie mini enarravit quomodo se rjoiiaiit. Mulier ut vidi-tur eorpii' ita peimt ut 
vir, geuibii? euppo.^itis. mauibii? liimbiiin preheudere po-'.^it : tutle nt ut genitalia 
quam ijn^xime e(.nijugantur : eo modo fieri potest ut .^eiiieii in vaLrinam iutroire 
possit."^ 

do far a? the north-west central tribes of l^ueenslanel are concerned. W. E. Eotli- 


writes : ” The peculiar method of copulation in vogue throughout all these tribes 
does not prevent fertilization, notwithstanding the mutilation of the male. The 
female lies on her back on the ground, while the male with open thighs sits on his 
heels close in front ; he now pulls her towards him. and raising her buttocks, drags 
them into the imier aspects of his own thighs, her legs clutching him roiuid the 
flanks .... while he arranges with his hands the toilette of her perineum and the 
insertion of his penis. In this position, the vaginal oriflce, already enlarged by 
the general laceration at initiation, is actually immediately beneath and in close 
contact with the basal portion of the penis, and it is certainly therefore a matter 
of impossibility to conceive the semen as being discharged for the most part 
anywhere but into its proper quarter." Roth's description is accompanied by a 
small line drawing (Fig. 3. c). 

It must not be supposed that the aborigines all over Australia invariably adopt 
one and the same method when yielding to a sexual impulse, especially nowadays 
when so much corruption of their original codes of morality has followed the tempta- 
tions of European civilization. Nevertheless, investigation finds that, by some 
far-reaching inter-tribal influence, a method has been evolved which fimlamentally 
is subject to very slight variation over the whole region where subincisioii is the rule. 
One is almost inclined to assume that, owing to the necessity of ensuring the tribal 
populations. Nature overcame the drastic effects of the mutilation, whatever rhe 
original motive niav have been, by instigating so regular a system. 

IITieii a couple is about to indulge, the female, by reque.st or habit, always takes 
her position bv Iviiig with her back upon the ground. The man squats between her 
legs, facing her. and lifts her thighs on to his hips. Leaning forwards, he steadies his 
body with his knees on the ground au<l accommodates the parts with hi^ iiauds. 
This accompli.shed. the woman grips him tightly around his flanks or buttocks with 
her leg-^. while he pulls her towards his body with his hands around her neck or 
shoulders. 3Iv description is that of the IVoiigapitcha method, but it mav be con- 
sidered as tvpical of other Central, as well as of Northern and North-Western, 
tribes'^.* 


‘ Trrin^. Boi/. Sor. S. Aintrul.. vol. xvi. part iii. p. 27S. 
- Eth),nloiji<'>d dr., p. 170. 

h-t ni photograph-, p. lot), Xo-. an I 7. 
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Both A. Morton^ and Anderson Stuart- maintain that, at the conclusion of the 
act; the woman deliberately empties the vagina by jerking the pelvis forwards ; 
the object mentioned is that she thereby endeavours to prevent impregnation. 

■■ Xachdem der Mann aufgestanden war . . writes H. Ploss. " richtere sich auch 
die Frau auf. stellte die Beine aus einander, und mit eiiier schliingelnden Bewegung 
des Mittelkorpers warf sie mit einem kraftigen Ruck nach vorne ein Convokit von 
weisslichem Sehleim (Sperma '.) auf den Boden." 

I remember discussing this point some years ago with my friend the late 
F. J. Gillen, who declared that he had never heard of the custom, and was inclined to 
doubt that it existed, at any rate so far as the tribes he was familiar with were con- 
cerned. I have not recorded it from any part of Australia ; and. indeed, in view of 
what has already been said about the aboriginahs idea of conception, om? would not 
expect to find so cute a knack in vogue among these simple people. Experienced 
pro.5titutes in other parts of the world are said to have developed this method to 
some degree of perfection. 

According to H. Ploss.® a squatting method of coition is used by the Marege tribe 
of Xorth Queensland, the Ke and Arm Islanders, the Dyaks of eastern Borneo, and 
certain anthropoids. P. Wirz,'* in fact, describes a method from Papua which he 
regards as '■ normal '' : it is apparently not unlike the Australian : " Die Stellung die 
beim Coitus eingenommen wire! ist die normale, d.h. die Frau mit dem Pdicken auf 
dem Boden liegend, der Mann vor ihr knie-end."’ 

Considering now the Australian method of coition in conjunction with the efiects 
of the mutilation which forms the substance of this paper, it is obvious that through 
the position adopted by the man. a fair proportion of the ejected spermatic fluid 
will find its way into the vagina. In a state of erection, the mutilated organ becomes 
very wide ; it ii only natural that after the lower connecting wall of the urethral 
canal has been .severed, the corpus penis in this condition spreads itself laterally. 
" All same frog “ is the analogy the natives supply for the form presented by the 
swollen corpora cacernoM surmounted by the glans : and it is undoubtedly appropriate. 

Through thi.s lateral distention, the receiving vagina will gape more than it would 
under normal conditions, and so there is greater facility for the fluid to entfU.® And 

^ In Plo^^. Das Wdb in drr iSntnr, ftc.. vol. i. p. toS. Cf. al.-^o Miklur-lio-th'Jay. ZDdfclir. 
J lir Ethiiohifj. I Vfrhaadl.). vol. xii. p. 8S ; Trans. Rrnj. Soc. A..S'.Tr.. vol. xxx. ji. 122. 

- Trails Boy .'o.’., A’.. V. 11’.. vol. xxx, p. 122. 

- Dus Wfth in d^r Xnliir. f/r.. vol. i, pp. 40S-9. Vidi aho.J. G. F. Riedel, Dc si ■ill.. Lrnc.sharige 
Rnssm tnsi-diiji Sdihes rn Papua. .s'Gravenhage, ISSO. 

(iiiL.f'i. Ri ivltut-. des E.rp,'ds. Scitntifigufi d la XoinyUe Ru'un e. \~oi. xvi .Ethno- 
craphiei, livi. 1. p. T.j. Leiilen. 1924. 

® .Some of the earlier observers were of a different opinion. J. M. Creed, for in-tanre. writes : 
■■ In copulation, the semen is, of course, emitted at the inferior end of this openinu. anCi external 
to the- vagina of the female, so that impretrnation by .sexual intereoiir-sc with th^ men -> operated 
on is ^mpos^ible ■' iTk‘ Austral. Jled. >iaz.. vol. ii. p. 9by Cf. abo Miklueho-Micl ly. Ztitschr. 
jar Ethiioloy. { Vrrhandl.), vol. xii, p. bfi. 
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more, the tribes who practice subiiiei^ion in most ca^es also submit the female to a 
corresponding mutilation, which further dilates the passage. In some cases this 
artificial dilation is trivial and simply amounts to a defloration of the hpnen. " The 
instrmnents. if any. which are u^ed for the operation vary according to locality. 
In the central area' (Aluridja, Wongapitcha. Kukata) an ordinarv stone-knife with 
resin haft is Used. The Victoria desert tribes employ cylindro-coiiical stones from 
6 ins. to 8 ins. long, and from Tiin^. to 2 ins. m diameter. Amonu the tribes of the 
Xorthern Kimberley districts of Western Australia no real instrument is used at alb 
but the operator winds the index and middle fingers of his right hand together with a 
long piece of fur-string ;. and this device answers the .same purpose as the above- 
named instruments."^ 

At the operation, the girl i' requested to lie flat on her back, and her head is 
placed upon the lap of one of the men present, who squats to keep it there. Other 
men take hold of her arms and legs. 'When the correct moment of the ceremonial 
has arrived, the man at the initiate's head covers her face with his hands, while 
others lift her legs, double them at the knees and press them against her abdomen. 
The operator appears quickly on the scene and, without further ceremony or hesitation, 
inserts the blade of the instrument (or his Angers, as the ease may be) into the vaginal 
orifice, at the same time making a few crude cuts by applying pressure upon the 
posterior wall. If the tied fingers are used in place of the blade^i instrument, they 
are forced into t’fie passage and rotated two or three times, “ The results of the former 
operation are often rather serious. In manv cases the f re nuJ'i in. diid with it a portion 
of the perineum, is gashed ; and occasionally the cut is extended well into the vagina. 
A single case has come to mv notice of a recto-vaginal fl.stula resulting from this 
operation.- 

V . E. Roth makes the following comment : " It i.s possible that the cutting of 
the perineum and the general laceration, etc., of the female was originally a matter 
of convenience for the male, the mutilation in her case subsecmently coming to 
signify her fitness, capability, or experience, in the art of the full enjoyment of 
copulation, and that, on the principle of a form of mimicry, the analogous sign was 
inflicted on the male to denote corresponding fitness on his part. B. fipencer 
and F. J. CTillen replv ; ’* This still leaves unexiilained the mutilation of the women, 
and it would seem to be almost simpler to imagine that this was a consequence of 
the mutilation of the men."^ I agree with the latter authors in regarding the sub- 
incision of the male as the primary operation, and with Roth to the extent that the 
female mutilation was instituted for the convenience of the inale. Whether or no, 

^ H. B.i'cleu-. T}i> Aii^'lnilinn Ahorhjuwl. pp. 25.5-0. 

- C'/. tv. E. Roth's observ.itions on the Leichhardt-^ehvvn lUstri. t n.itiee'. Aw-rvold man 
performs the operation. ■' Tins lie doc,' by shttina up a portion of the perineum ".itii a stone 
knife and sweeping his three finaers reaind inside the vacinal oritice ( Lth >( ' i s. u .. p. 1 , 4). 

^ Op. cit.. p. ISO. 

^ Saiivc Tnbf.s of C' ntrnl AnAniliti. p. 
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the o;)eraiiuii certaiuly enlarges the female pa-"-a'j;e. and as-ists the >emeii to arrive 
at it^ intended destination. 

dlilne Eobertson maintains that the edm-a of a suliinei'ed organ are brought 
together i/i coiJd, forniiug a temporary channel, as i^ the case in turds ; iuit Anderson 
Stuart has already .«hown that this cannot take place became " the biiluiug of the 
C'j.‘'jjO:-ij cacei'iiosa will open the urethral groove wider and wider. 

Under the circumstances, it .seems hardly necessary to disems further the process 
by which a woman is impregnated when intimacy takes place with a subincised man. 
A number of well-known cases could also be cited from works on forensic medicine, 
in which the mere deposition of semen at the oiijiciii/ii vaytnce has been .■'ufficient to 
allow the ^.permatozoa to ascend and impregnate the ovum in the uterus. But 
with the subiiicised aboriginal, the chances are all the more favourable because a 
goodly portion of the seminal fluid actually enters the vagina. Moreover, even if it 
did not. Anderson Stuart^ makes the position very clear when he says '' the base of 
the intromittent organ and the pudenda will be so bathed in the fluid that the move- 
ment of the parts will certainly smear the lower part of the vagina with it." 

[Appended is a de.scriptive list of photographs, which have been filed for 
reference in the Library of the Institute. The passages in the te.xt. to which these 
photographs relate, are indicated by an asterisk [*). 


DES'CKIPTIOX OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1. Pseud-hermaphroditism, Arunndta tribe. Horseshoe Bend, (.'entral Australia, 
i. Bnlanitis and poithitis. Yantowannta tribe. Cooper Creek. The prepuce is greatly .swollen 
and infiltrated, causing a painful phimosis ; also a swelling in the hy 2 )o>ga,-trio region. 

0. Subincised penis. tVorora tribe. Port C^eorge IV. Northern Kimberleys of Western 
Australia. The urethra has been laid open by a simple median incision. 

4. Subincised penis. Denial Bay. South Australia. Three incisions have lieen made to 
remove the inferior wall of the penile urethra, two longitudinal and one transver.se ( immediatelv 
above the scrotum). The remaining skin-edees were subsequently treated with a tirestick. 

•j. .Siibincised penis. Kinir .Sound. Xortheni Kimberleys of estem Australia. The urethra 
mucos'i i- wrinkled, a result of the contraction of the ortran after the operation. 

b and 7. General m -thod of coitus adopted by tribes who practi-e sulnuci-ion (Wongapitcha 
tribe).] 


* Ti'iii,. Ri,ij. Soc. V.-S.ir.. vol. xvx. p. 122. 
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Fureworu. 

Ix submittini; these notes, I feel that a few words regarding tin' comparatively 
recent history of the district will not be misplaced. 

The Kolosia Turkana iir.st came into contact with the Kenya Administration 
in 1906. when a deputation, under Headman Ajnga, reported to the District Com- 
missioner, Baringo. and asked for protection from the Abyssinians. On receiving 
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this request, the Kenya Government informed Aiiiga that it would be glad to protect 
the Turkaua. provided that they paid tax. This was agreed to. but tax collection 
amongst a rave nomadic tribe was soon found to be a most dithcult task, and verv 
little tax was obtained. 

About two and a-half vears later, however, ilr. Kittermaster. the present 
Governor of Somaliland, was appointed Acting District Commissioner of Turkana. 

At the end of 1917. the Turkana. as a result of repeated raids on the Suk. were 
subjected to punitive expeditions, and the military remained in charge of the district 
until .January. 192G. when the writer took over the district from Lieut, the Hon. 
X. A. .b. LtUton-Jlilbanke of the 3rd King's African Rifles. 

1. — C'OUXTKV, OeIi;IX. AXD XeIGHEOUKs. 

i. — Gt otjro ph icol, 

{'i) Gt'i.rroJ . — The Turkana live in the extreme north-west corner of Kenva 
Colony, their country being bounded on the north by the Soudan, and on the west 
by the Uganda Protectorate. Speakiiiir in a general way, the other boundaries may 
be saii.l to be the Suk mountains in the south and the Sambiiru mountains and Lake 
Piudolf in the east. In dcalins with Kolosia. however, we are only concerned with 
that portion of Turkana, which lies to the east of the Turkwell river. (.S'-.v Map.) 

{b) Ao '-'. — Kolosia District cover-.- an area of appro.ximately S.Oi'd sq. m.. the 
areatei portion of wliich is below d.Ofii'i ft. above soa-Ievel. 

(■.) d/o-(, -The monotony of what would be a hu7e flat plain is happilv 
broken up bv fa'o long range.5 of mountains, the Loitaruk-Lokijpel ainl Loritut ranges, 
both of v,diii.h run almost due north and south. Of these two rang-s. the former is 
by lar the largi-r. and iiicluiles Kolosia's only two big mountains — Loitaruk. which 
rises to a height of G.klO ft., and K-.tilongol. which ri'cs to a height of some .3.000 ft. 
3Ir. Loitaruk is .so named on account of the large rock formation at the sumniit. 
repres^-iitiiig the humjt of a bullock. Ar ik. Mr. Kailongol fq>pi..ais r(-. be the onlv 
Koie.'iaii mc'iutain which obeys the ordinary laws of altitude in regard to tempera- 
ture and Vegetation, by reason of which fact the Turkana call it a ” cold mount.du." 
Its name i^ derived from Aitoiig (a willing giver or benefactor), owing to the fact 
that, eveii daring the worst sea'ons. grazing is alway' 'o be had on its slopes. 

('/) b’cc /•-//. //s, — Kolosia i- Very fortunate in having four large' rivers whose 
Wat. r --ejiply i-. permanent. Daring a heavy drought c'.'eii llu se dry up. but water 
i' c.t'ilv obtain- 1 bv digging in th-i riv-r b--l. These ricci^ are tin- Turkwell, running 
nrirrh adiong rb.- \ce-.reni Ijoiindary : the Kerio. running in a uortherlv direction 
tLroii'gh the centie tlie district : the bukuta. ruiuiing north tliiuugli the eastern 
Section Ilf the .li-trict : and the Khalabata. rumiiiig in a north-ea'terlv direction 
acros.s the niiildle of the di-triet and eveiitin^llv flowing into the Kerio river. Yet 
a hftli river, the Kamiige. ])rovi.les a permanent water supply, b’lt. as it tuns in an 
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fj^reily ilii\‘(_tiuu to the Sukuta tlirougli country \criii_li uliiiO't eutiich- (lo’-ciil of 
cra/in^i, it is of little value (liiriiiir a drouglit. The waters of this liver an I the 
Sukuta are salt. 


(( ) Hot Spfifiij^. — In this district. tricklitiLr hot .springs are verv cuiiiiii(.>n. aiiil 
tile wate-r. which is highly valued Ly the Turkaiia as a cure for stock iliseasc. is 
.slitrhtly .salt in every case. The best known of these springs are the following : — 

Lukwamothing. Loniothekethil. 

Sukuta Lake. Ktda. 

Lopirajdra. Ayangvang Swamp. 

Kathimana. Loicheritit. 

Chansamatak. Taita. 


ii . — The Origin of the Tnrlnnn. 

I have found it extremely difficult to obtain any definite information on this 
subject; owing to the fact that, unlike other tribes, the Turkana do not make a point 
of seeing that their sons are well acquainted with their tribal history. They state 
that they were originally members of a tribe called Dung'iru. which is said to live 
between Turkana and the Xile river From there they came east, as a .sub-section 
of the Xgie^ tribe, and remained for .some time in the country, which is occupied 
by that tribe to this day. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Turkana were cave-dwellers at some 
time or other, and that the tribal name is derived from the word " nrttarha'an. " (a cave), 
but exactly where and when they lived in caves I have been unable to find out. 
Most of the Turkana give the place as the present iXgie country, but the information 
is too uncertain for one to record it as a fact. 

Since their break from the Xgie, the Turkana population and wealth have 
increased to such an extent that the younger generation sinqdy scorn the idea of being 
a sub-section of that tribe, but admit a firm bond between the two tribes as allies. 

I have failed hopelessly to get to the bi^ttom of the comiection between the 
Turkana and the iMa.sai. In all my inquiries I have met with the same replv : 
■■ You know that we are closely coimected with all the tribes to the north-west, 
and that none of them circumcise : then, why try to connect us with tribes who do 
cii’cunicise. for you know pcifectly well that we do n(jt t ' W hen one points out 
the connecting links in their language, they reply: ■'Mell. of course, no one is 
going to denv that we all came from the direction of the Xile once upon a time.'’ 

iii . — The Kolo^ia Tiirknnns' Xrighhnnrft. 

In thn Xorth . — One might .sav that Kolo.sia has no neighbours in the north, 
owing to the fact that Lake Rudolf cuts the district off from the Boran. Eendille, 
and the Abyssinians. 


* Ajie (X. of Topothg Nyijie. 
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In the past, the Abyssinians have made their way to the Kerio river ; but. 
as no expeditions of the kind have taken place for a considerable time, it is hoped 
that Kolosia is now free from unydeasantness of anv kind from that front. 

In the East . — On this side the Turkana have the Samburu. with whom thev 
have been on the best of terms for a number of vears. and with whom considerable 
inter-marriage has taken place, which mav clearlv be seen in the faces of manv of 
the younger natives of this district. 

hi the Soafh . — On this side we have the Siik. The relations between these 
tribe.s are. on the whole, fairly good, but cannot be said to have vet reached a firm basis. 

la the 11 est . — Here we have the Xgamatak section of the Turkana. This .section 
has become very unpopular amongst the Turkana of Kolosia recentlv. on account 
of the trouble it has caused by the importation of rifles. I think, however, that the 
ill feeling dates from before the advent of the European to the time when the 
Xgamatak used to demand a share in all booty, whether thev took part in the raids 
or not. 

The Turkana have, for many years now. been a constant source of trouble, 
owing to their repeated raids on other tribes ; but. so far as Kolosia is concerned, 
I hold that there is every reason to believe that the natives intend to lead a quiet 
and peaceful life for the future. In my opinion, the best way of ensturing peace is 
to enhance the powers and prestige of the elders. It is quite obvious that the 
elders have been gradually losing their influence over the younger members of the 
tribe, and it seems to me that the Government's first duty should be to remedy this. 
The elders are only too anxious to lead a cpiiet and peaceful life, but I cannot say 
the .same of the youngsters. 


2. — Trib.al Divisions. 
i . — Territorial Divisions {Adakarithn). 

The Turkana are divided into three distinct territorial sections, which are called 
■■ Adakaritha," the name being the plural form of ■' adaknri ’’ (territory). These three 
divisions, which came into existence during the migration from Xgie, are the 
Xithir, Xgamatak, and Xibelai. 

It would appear that the migration to the Turkwell was carried out bv two 
force.s — the Xithir and Xgamatak — but, on reaching this river, they realized the 
necessity for a further division, to enable one section to protect the country already 
conquered ; and they decided that the Xgamatak should be split up into two 
separate sections, the one retaining the original name, the other becoming the 
Xibelai. As a re.sult of this division, we find the Xithir, under Lugiiyin, working 
eastwards, and the Xibelai, under two leaders, Xakoritha and Loliokoli, working 
southwards, while the Xgamatak. umler Iling'anyang, remain on the we.stern bank 
of the Turkwell river. 

VOL. LVII. M 
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Alrhougli every Turkana takes considerable pride in bis own adakari, there is 
uo ill feeling whatsoever between the sections, and inter-marriage is not discouraged. 
M’hat feeling there is between per.sons of different .sections is. I think, indeiitically 
the same as that between two Enghshmen who were educated at different public schools. 

In dealing with the Turkana of Kolosia. we are not concerned with the Xgamatak. 
who live in Lodwar clistrict. and I do nut. therefore, propose to make any further 
reference to that .section. 

A legitimate son becomes a member of his father’s section, but an illegitimate 
son. on the other hand, becomes a member of his maternal grandfather’s section. 

A man can obtain admission into a section, other than that into which he was 
born, by killing a bullock and providing some tobacco for the elders of the section into 
which admission is sought, but such transfer.s are very uncommon. A man of one 
section verv often lives with one of another section, but this does not necessitate his 
tramferring to the other’s section. 

The main distinction between the.se two sections is to be found in the manner 
in which they slaughter a bullock. In both cases animals are killed by spearing the 
side, but the Xithir spear it on the left side, while the Xibelai spear it on the right. 
The distinction is small, but is rigidly observed, contravention of the ride involving the 
culprit in the payment of a large bullock. 

In spite of the fact that the sections are becoming much intermbeed, one can 
still define the areas occupied by each one. 

The Xithir. whose name is derived from iOwjer (an ornament), are so-called on 
account of their love of decoration. They are to be found on the northern side of a 
line running from Lodopal to Kochodin. thence along the Xakwakal river to its 
junction with the Kerio river, under the name of Lokinopop, and thence due east 
to the Turkana-Samburu boundary. 

The Xibelai, whose name is derived from tobil (to break) and cbelai (a curved 
tighting-stick), are so named on account of the fact that they forged their way ahead, 
returning time and again with broken fighting-sticks. Their country lies south of 
the Xithir. The presence of Xithir so far south as Lodopal will bo exjdained later. 

ii. — Locations (Xiiitidla). 

In addition to these divisions, each adakari is divided into four sub-sections, 
which are called Xyitiella,” the word being the plural form of e(jitidJu (a location). 
These sub-sections came into existence after the migration, and owe their origin to 
habits peculiar to each locality. 

As with the Adakaritha, there is absolutely no ill feeling between the members 
of different sections, and I think one may say that what feeling there is, is precisely 
the same as that between two men. who were educated at the same public school 
but in different houses. 

I now propose dealing with the sub-.sections in detail. 
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The Xithir Xijitiella. 

lifixntijii.. — The^e peo2jle. whose name is derived from itnoiia (ro ar^iie). appear to 
have made it a principle amongst them that no proposition should be entertaineel 
with(jut a long argument, which not infrequently ended in blunt refusal. As far 
as can be ascertained, the cause of this contradictory spirit seems to have been the 
Xganiatak habit of always demanding a share of the loot from raids, even though 
they took no part in them. 

These people originally lived near Lake Rudolf and. in accordance with the 
custom of the day. used to bring their stock to graze along the Korenvaug river 
immediately after each rain. Particularly good rains having fallen one vear. however, 
these peoiile decided not to return to the lake, and are. to this day. to be found between 
the Turkwell and the Kochodin-Lokopel range. This is the explanation of their 
presence so far south as Lodopal, which was originallv Xibelai. In recent vears thev 
have intruded on the Xibelai still further, and a number are now to be found at 
Lotong'ot. 

IthokijoJca. — These people, whose name is derived from athoityokn (the fat under a 
sheep's neck), are so named on account of their habit of cutting off this fat while the 
sheep is alive, and tying it at their necks as an ornament. In addition, the wearer will, 
from time to time, remove the fat and smear it over his body. This cyttulla may be 
said to occupy the Rhalabata plateau, which is excellent sheep countrv. 

y ycthetou. This name isderivedfrom the words liycf/ic (white) and (testicle 

or seed). The people owe their name to their habit of planting the seed of a small white 
flower for goat food. This sub-section is to be found on the Lower Kerio and Lorivu 
mountain. 

Boichoroth . — These people are agriculturists and live on the shores of Lake Rudolf, 
their name being derived from hoich (to quarrel) and roth (a Turkana exj)ression 
representing the noise made by a stick or hoe when suddenly e.xtracted from heavv 
mud). The word hoich. in this connection, means ■' to squabble ’’ rather than " to 
quarrel, as it is used in connection with the minor scpiabbles which take place over 
the ownership of gardens. 


Tie: X ibeloi XyiticUa. 

Xfjotonija . — These people, whose name is derived from iifi'i'f (grt'ed) and inya 
(grass), occupv the upper half of the Sukuta river, their greed for better grass having 
carried them to the south-eastern extremity of Turkana. 

Xyolyo . — These people live near the Ayaugyang swamp, and are so named on 
account of their practice^of trapping wild animals, their name being the plural form 
of uyicul (a trap). 

Gitacha . — Like the Xgolyo. these people are also trappers who live near the Kaniuae 
river. Their name is derived from atnehet (a trap). 
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X<jobotol -. — These people are the paupers of Tiirkana. who, having no stock, took 
up agriculture on the Turkwell river. Their name is merely the plural of ehothi 
(a pauper). 

I have previously stated that there is no ill feeling between the various sections and 
sub-sections, but I am bound to admit that these people are treated with mild con- 
tempt in ordinary life, though they have been known, in the past, to lead raids. 

During recent years quite a number of the Xg(rbotok have managed to accumulate 
.small herds of goats bv the sale of millet. 


i i i . — Social Die U ions. 

The Turkana have a very large number of .social divisions, but most of them 
are of very little importance ; in fact, when one questions the Turkana about them, 
one invariably receives the reply that they are extinct and that no one. except an 
inquisitive European, even so much as acknowledges them. Some of the divisions, 
however, are important, and it is with those that I propose to deal. There are four 
main classes through which a Turkana pa.sses. and these clearly indicate his value to 
his tribe. 

Ude. — This class includes all young boys, who have passed the epetlie (child-in- 
arms) stage, but have not yet performed the ceremony of spearing a bullock, which 
will be described in another paragraph. It may thus be taken that this class consists 
of children, who are unable to wield a spear, and. therefore, of little use to a fighting 
tribe. 

Xgabana. — This class includes all bachelors, who have been through the 
ceremony of spearing a bullock, and are, therefore, competent fighters. 

^\’hen a boy's father considers his son to be sufficiently powerful to pass from 
the Erie to this class, he requests some elders of his own age to arrange the matter, 
which request is passed on by them to members of the Xgabana class, a time and 
place for a meeting being arranged. 

When the elders. Xgabanak, and the candidate have all arrived, the Xgabanak 
go oft’ and demand a bullock from some village nearby. On the arrival of the beast, 
the candidate is given a spear by one of the Xgabanak, who thenceforward becomes 
his patron, and is told to spear the animal. If the candidate is successful — and I 
have never heard of one failing — the spear becomes his. 

After the feast, which follows the .spearing of the bullock, the patron takes the 
candidate to his own village. On arrival, the patron gives him a .stool and plasters 
his hair with ghee and earth, called agutujiik. In addition to the stool and the spear, 
the candidate will be given some beads and wire ornaments. After the candidate 
has spent some twenty days with his patron, he will express his intention of returning 
home, and invite his patron to accompany him, which invitation is promptlv 
accepted. 
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On arrival at his village the candidate will give his father a full account of the 
generosity of his patron, who will receive one heifer for his kindnes.s. Once this is 
handed over the candidate becomes a full-fledged Xgabana. 

It mav here be mentioned that the theory that the .spearing of the bullock has 
been substituted for the taking of a life is quite incorrect. The ceremony is. and 
alwav^ has been, merely a test of a boy’s competence to take part in raids, without 
requiring someone to stand guard over him the whole time. 

It has been held that Ethorok is an entirety separate class, but e.vtensive 
ini|iTiries have convinced me that it is merely an alternative name for Xgabana. 

Xgitioh . — This class includes all able-bodied men. and may well be said to 
consist of the " flower " of Turkana. 

IVhen an Xgabana gets married, the members of that clas.s arrange a meeting 
between the Xgiliok and themselves, when the newlv married man is required to 
produce and kill a bullock for those present, the production and slaughtering of the 
beast alone constituting the right of admission of a married man into this class. 

As it is the ambition of every Turkana to become a member of this class, the 
term Xgiliok has come to be applied in a general way to cover all able-bodied men. 
A Turkana. when asked to what class he belongs, will invaiiably reply that he is 
an Xgiliok. The word also constitutes the only form of congratulation known to 
the Turkana. Even a small child, who acquits himself creditably in a stone-throwing 
competition, will bo greeted with cries of " Xgiliok ! '' 

Xijiitliilcoii . — This class consists of the aged and infirm. Xo ceremony is 
attached to the admission into the class, and no man will admit that he is a member 
of it until he is forced by circumstances to do so. 

iv . — Decoration Divisions (Athapanithn). 

The Turkana are dmcled into two further classes, which determines what 
ornaments and forms of decoration may be worn by each, and the songs which each 
may sing. These classes are the Imuru. whose name is derived from ainaru (a stone), 
and the Iritha. whose name is derived from crith (a leopard). Every male child 
automatically becomes a member of one of these classes at birth. 

Membership of each class runs in alternate generations, by which 1 mean that 
all the sons of an Imuru will become members of the Iritha clas.s, while their sons 
will become members of the Iiiuuu cla'S. 

In addition to the songs which both classes may sing, each class has its own 
particular song subjects about which the other class may not .>iug. In the same 
wav. some ornaments are common to both classes, while others mav only be worn 
bv one class. 

It is po.-'sible. though very unusual, to obtain admission into one class from 
another bv payment of one bullock, which payment represents the standard fine 
for a man who contravenes the class rules. 
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The name " Athapanitha " is merely the plural form of Atlvipanu (decoration). 
I append a list of the main ornaments and song sub]'ects which are peculiar 
to each Athapanu. 

Orna merits nud Deconitiors. 


Inatru. 

Baboon skins. 

Black ostrich feathers. 
Dark metal ornaments. 
Dark coloured beads. 
Diraite's tail. 


Intha. 

Leopard skins. 

Light ostrich feathers. 

Brass and copper ornameiit.s. 
Light coloured beads. 


White ostrich feathers may be worn by either class. Recently, feathers stained 
Tcith red ink have become very fa.shionable, atid either section may wear these. 
The same applies to feathers stained with red earth. 


Lnara. 

S abject s of 

Black ostrich 

AJxhtli. , 

Giraffe . . 

Eokuri. , 

Stone 

Amaru. 

Ostrich eggs 

Abtiijc. 1 

Lion 

1 

Ang'atan. 

Eland 

Eucipet. 

Buffalo . . 

Akothuunn.. 

Honey . . 

Aou. \ 

Deika 

Ithiru. 

Kerio river 

Ang'olol Kerio. 

Acacia 

Eoivei. : 


Songs. 


Iritht. 


Light ostrich . . 

Akeleth. 

Leopard 

Erith. 

Elephant 

Etom. 

Rhino . . 

Amuthing. 

Guinea-fowl . . 

Atapin. 

Partridge 

EtoJeoru. 

Wart-hog 

Eputir. 

Porcupine 

Ababa. 

Serval cat 

EcJnvet. 

Snake . . 

I man. 

Turkwell river 

Ang'olol Tirkicel. 


V. — Social Divisions amongst 11 omen. 

The women are ditddcd into four main social classe.s, but the passing from one 
to the other is automatic and no ceremony attaches to any of the stages : — 


Ahiihca rnnnn 
Ataran 


All! ro 


AJiimilf . . 


This class may be said to consist of all unmarried girls. 

,\.]1 women who are married, but have not yet given birth, 
are included in this class. 

This class consists of all married women who have given 
birth. 

In this class we have the really old women, i.e. all past 
the climacteric. 
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The only importance of the-^e classes is that the passing from one stage to another 
gives a girl the right to give orders to the lower class. Thus, the Akimak may give 
orders to the Abero. who. in their turn, give orders to the Akadwaranak. Xo one 
may. however, give orders to the Atarak. 

It may here be mentioned that an unmarried girl, if she is living with a man. 
has the same standing as a married girl. 

3. — TuEK.tX.V idODE OF SUBSISTENCE, 
i . — The yniaijc (Aici). 

All Tiirkana villages are built on the plains, and it is very unusual for the Turkana 
even to utilize the grazing on the slopes of hills. 

The main object of the Turkana is to be always in readiness to move to b^*tter 
grazing, and, in consequence, his village is a very temporary affair. He does not 
seem to have the least desire for a permanent dwelling, and it is very unusual to find 
him in the same village for more than two months on end. It should not be thr)Ught 
from this that he makes big moves every two months or so. as his move< may only 
cover a distance of a few hundred yards. 

The village, or mei. is built entirely by the women, and. as a rule, two families 
occupy the same nianyatta, but the stock of each family is kept quite separate, 
(Fig. 1.) 

The first thing to be done, in constructing a ntaoyatta or village, is to build a 
large circular fence of thorn bush, which is called the alar, and must be a very 
strong affair, as it is to form the main defence against wild beasts. The acacia is 
generally used for this fence, as its thorns hook on to each other and make a solid 
wall. 

When the alar is complete, another circular fence, large enough to accommodate 
all the goats of the village, is constructed in the centre. This is the goat kraal, which 
is called the anol:. Eound this anok is built the cattle kraal, which is also circular, 
and goes by the name of tomanawi (inside the village). 

There is a large open spiace between the outer wall of the cattle kraal and the 
alar, where the huts and the camel and ilonkey kraais are built. All camel kraals, 
which are called anok. are built inwards from the alar, while donkey kraals, also called 
anok, are built outwards from the cattle kraals. .Vll inner fences are ngukira. 

If two families are living in the same village, each has its main entrance, .so as 
to prevent the stock getting mixed up as it comes out of the kraals. The cattle 
and goats are kept apart by a fence running from the outer wall of the tO)naiiaii:i 
on one side, through the centre of the goat anok. to the outer wall of the toinanaivi 
on the other side. 

A .small exit is left in tlu' atar behiml each hut for the u.se of women during their 
periods and during confineineut. the Turkana name for the exit being “ akafakii'Cakal 
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ii . — The Turknna Huts (Eakal oihl Akui). 

As in the case of village construction, all hut-building is done bv the women. 
Each woman has two huts, one for u.se as a sleeping apartment, the other for use 
during the day. The sleeping ajtartment. which is called (ikni. is a circular structure 



of the most primitive type, whose hei>;ht is about I ft. 6 in. It is constructed by 
digging a large number of branches of a thornless tree into the ground in a circle 
and bending them towards the centre till they meet, when other branches are placed 
on top to keej) them in position. Xo cord or bark of any sort is used to bind the 

^ In this dia;_nam. showin" the arranifemcnt of a Turkana village. I have t.ikcn the case of 
two ekier.s who have joined forces :in<l live in one village, as this i.s the mo^t common t\pe. 
The upper portion belongs to the head of the village, the lower to the other elder. It will be 
noticed that there is a divi.sion between the stock of the elders only, their womenfolk havin 
free access to each other's portion of the villaire. Ail entrances are closed at niirht by pulhn 
large acacia branches across them. The (ikntukirerilril remain closed ordinarily, and are onlv 
opened when women haw rea^rn to u-ie them. 


to bc 
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brancheri toait^ther. absolute reliance beiiiir placed on the natural property of branches 
to honk on to each other. In the event of rain, a .skin is placed on top of the hut 
an>] held in po.sition bv a few stones or logs of wood. The door, which is always left 
opeu. faces outwards from the cattle and goat kraals. These huts are only used by 
married peojde. in w hich term is included a man and his mistress, and their daughters 
and 'iiiall male children all men sleeping in the open. 

The (lav hut. which is called the enhil. is built a few feet away from the nh'i 
facing the door of that hut. It is constructed in exactly the same way as the uh.u. 
but is .semicircular, giedng the appearance of having been cut in tw'o. ancl stands 
some ft ft. high at the centre. 

Spears and hohtiiiu-sticks are stuck into the branches of the eok'il duriug the 
dav. but are transferred to the obii at night, being concealed in the branches. 

Where urass is plentiful, it is sometimes used for the construction of the ithni. 

The only furniture in either hut consists of earthenware pots (aoiut). wooden 
goitrds (oo'irmi'). wooden bonds (fitoba). and. perhajjs. a stool (eJarlnloinj), The 
last-named article is used as a pillow at night. All the articles are made by women, 
but the men arc called upon to execute the finishing touches. This remark, how- 
ever. recjuires qualification, as the men make their owu stools, while the women 
make theirs. 

ih. — Turh.in'i Food. 

The Turkana live almost entirely on meat (nlirio.y), blood (okhot). and milk 
(aJeih). The men eat once a day onlv in ordinarv life, namelv. at about o p.m. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that meat feasts are very common, and. 
when one of these takes place, time is absolutelv disregarded. The children are 
given milk to drink at about 9 a.m.. and. if there is any millet (ioanoa) in the 
mamjntta, they have a little at mid-day, when the women cook their meal. At 
5 p.m. everyone eats, the meal consisting of sour milk or meat. Camel, cow, and goat 
milk are all put into the same gourd, while the evening's milk is mixed wdth that of 
the morning, and, if anv remains, with that of the night before. 

The Turkana extract blood from all their stock — camels, cattle, goats, sheep, 
and donkevs — regardless of sex. bv piercing a superticial vein (okep) in the neck 
with a small arrow {etnal). which is .shot from a very rough bow. called obi’i. Before 
the extraction of blood, a rein (arobii) is tied round the beast's neck, and several 
young men get a firm grip of the head and hump, but no attempt is made to control 
the animal's feet. The blood extractor, who must be a member of the Xg'olioroto 
clan, sit.s down ou one side of the animal and feels for the vein with his finger.s. hen 
he has located the vein and taken aim, he fires, but does not release the arrow from 
his fingers. As the arrow pierces the vein, he withdraws it. It may be .-^aid that 
he ■■ iabs " the arrow into the vein ratlier than that he '' shoot-; " it. .\s will be 
easily appreciated, considerable skill is required, for the least slip will kill the 
animal. 
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The blood E cautrht in a small wooden bowl and then transferrr?d to a larger one. 
which is placed in a handy position. Blood is consunicel either in its raw state or 
mixed with milk, but it is never cooked. 

The time taken for a beast to recover it.s strength is roughlv two to three month-, 
according to the state of the grazing. This bleeding of an animal i- called “ hidnnil-.'' 

In addition to meat, blood, and milk, the Turkana know of many kinds of wild 
berries and roots which are verv nourishing — in fact, many are considered to be 
luxuries, and the women will go off for several days and live on nothing but wild 
berries, seeds, and roots. Actuallv. one may sav that, with the e.'ceeption of a few 
poisonous bushes, everv tree is food to the Turkana. 

Should a person be .suddenlv seized with hunger in the village, he will con-ume 
some ghee. 

As might be expected, there are certain rules regarding the division of meat. 
The head and neck {aJeltoo) and stomach (aboi>>) are handed over to the women, who 
cook the head and neck with the skin on, and later consume the whole, skin and all. 
The head of the village is given the upper portion of the left hind-leg (akhalojeding) 
and the breast {atanip). while the senior member of the other portion of the village 
is given the lower part of the right fore-leg (ikipilhit). AMien these choice parts 
have been handed over, the rest of the meat is divided np amongst the common, 
herd. 

The only animals whose meat the Turkana do not eat are the Hyena (Ehn). 
the jackal [kicee). and dogs (wild or otherwise) [Inf ok). Their favourite meat is 
that of the elephant {etom), the hippo fpir), the rhino [anoithinj). the giraffe (ook'iri). 
the lion (anf/atun) and the camel (ekal). Crocodiles (aktngaxij) appear to be eaten 
only by the Lake Eudolf people, while all Turkana deny eating snakes. 

Every part of an animal is eaten, e.xcept the horns and teeth, and it is uO' 
uncommon sight to see a man making a meal oft’ an animal's hoof. 

iv. — Tobacco. 

.Anyone who has lived among the Turkana must feel a strong uicliuatioii to 
think of tobacco as food, for a Turkana of the southern half of the district literally 
" lives ’’ with a ball of tobacco in bis mouth, and will accej)t a gift of a muuthful of 
tobacco in preference to a good .square meal. The Turkana neither chews nor smokes 
his tobacco but. having inLxed it with a little .salt {cmakaft) and wood-ash [vkornt,). will 
roll it into a ball and place it between the lower lip and the teeth, where it remains 
for hour.s on end. Alien available, the tobacco will be wrapped in the silky covering 
of the era seed. One will often .see a man extract his ball of tobacco from his mouth 
and give it to a frienil, who will put it into hi.s mouth without any hesitation. 

If a man runs short of tobacco, he will cut up his tobacco pouch, and. rolling the 
pieces into balls, will place one at a time in his mouth until he is able to obtain a fresh 
sujjply of the real thing. This conimoditv is obtained from the Alarakwet. but, in 
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^pite of the huge juice' charged in Kolu^ia, the Turkaiux seldom take the trouble to 
walk to Maralcwet to buv. 

V. - -Eoa-E. 

The Turkana do not keejc fowls. \\ hile dealing with this subject. I think it mav 
be of interest to mcmtion a (ustom regarding the eating of eggs. The Turkana 
may eat the eggs of all bird' e.xcept the iaunea-fowl. Should he find some of these, 
he is bound to show them to the ciders before he may consume them. Should he 
disregard the rule and be found out. he and his neighbours of his own age are forced to 
give the elders a meat fea't. 

vi. — Ho)a tj. 

This is, indeed, a luxury to the Turkana. though the only members of the tribe 
who take the trouble to make bee-hives are the Xgobotok. 

vii. — I)'toj:icating Liquor. 

Xo into.vicating linn or of any kind is made bv the Turkana. 

viii. — Teeth. 

The Turkana, both men and women, extract the two centre teeth of the lower 
jaw. There appears to be no particular age at which the operation is performed. 
The teeth are extracted with a bent piece of metal. 

ix . — Turhana Xame.i (Ekiro). 

A Turkana child may be said to name itself on the first occasion on which it is 
suckled by its mother, for. when the child's mouth is first placed at the mother's 
breast, she calls him by her favourite name and. if the child suckles at once, it retains 
that name for the remainder of its life. If the first name fails, the mother will name 
others until the child an.swers to one by suckling, the name which she happens to be 
calling at the time becoming the child's name for life. In addition to this birth-name, 
a Turkana is. of course, given a number of nicknames, and it will be found that every 
Turkana has as many as four or five names ; but all these are of little inijmrtance, 
except the birth-name. 

In the event of a man killing an enemy, he assumes the deceased's name, but only 
as an alternative to his birth-name, which hp still retains. 

The birth-name is called " Eliro huhuujin " and the name of a victim 
“ Ekirituij ’ctiitoi." 

I. — The KoLo'i.t PoriL.xTiox axd it.s uv. 

i . — The Population. 

Until the beginuiue of this year no census had ever been atteraj)ted in Turkana ; 
one has. however, been begim. but is far from complete. 
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lu a Country like Turkana, where people live far apart, and are constantly on 
the move, it is verv ditticult to estimate the population, and the onlv argument 
I can put forward in support of mv estimate is that it is based upon the 1926 census 
and personal ob.'^ervation while on tour. IMv estimate of the entire population of the 
whole district is 20 . ((()(». which figure includes women and children, while I hold that 
the tax-paving population is between 7.<»00 and 8.d0(i. 

The new census shows a large number of unmarried mother^, and I propose 
accounting for this fact under " Cohabitation." As to children, the census shows 
that the number of girls far exceeds the number of boys. 

'i'ery few old men are to be found in the district, and I put this down to the fact 
that the Turkana keeps himself .so fit by hard walking, games, and energetic dances 
that, as soon as he becomes too old to take part in these activities, he goes to fat and 
crumples up. 


ii . — Distribution r,f fD' Pop«Iution. 

Any remarks upon the distribution of a nomadic tribe must necessarily be taken 
in a general way. 

The only permanent settlements in this ilistrict. by which I mean large settle- 
ments and not those of two or three villages, are to be found along the Sukuta river, 
near the Korenyang river, along the Turkwell river, near Kang’akupur. near Lokoro- 
koro. near Lokiipor. along the foot of the Lorum range and along the shores of Lake 
Rudolf. 

The Korenyang people do move about, but their movements are restricted to 
the Turkwell valley. The people on the Khalabata river move between that river 
and Lukwamothing. while those on the Kerio river move eastwards to the Kamuge 
river and westwards to Lukwamothing. The people of Ariet move about between 
that place. Ayahgyang. and Lokupor. 

As in the case of permanent settlements I am now only dealing with the large 
migrations. 

In the past, it appears that the Turkana usetl to move in a mass. but. as the 
country has gratlually become more settled, they have come to use two grazing 
grounds onlv. though thev may take as long as two months in moving from the one 
ground to the other. 

That the Turkana must alwavs remain a nomadic tribe is certain, owing to the 
.scaicity of grazing and browsing, but, personally. I am convinced that they will 
gradually become more and more settled, until eventually their migrations will be 
an organized .scheme, j)robably only involving them in two mo\-ements each 
vear. 

The splitting up of familie.s nimst always be a feature of the Turkana. as all 
grazing is not erpially suitable for camels, cattle, and goats. 
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•j.- Child-Bikth (KiDor). 
i. — L'oiifiiicineyd, 

A woman's confinement usually extends over a period of eight days, commencing, 
roughlv. four davs before the child's birth, when she retires to the akai, or sleeping 
apartment. During her confinement, a woman may associate with both men and 
women, but must avoid all stock. The husband mav not sleep in the nkai during 
this period, but sleeps near the cattle kraal with the unmarried men of the village, 
whose sleeping-ground is called “ uprrit.'' 

There are no definite rules regarding the woman's diet during confinement, 
though each clan has its own ideas on the subject. I have, however, come across 
one restriction which is observed by all the women of one adakari. The Xibelai 
women hold that no water shordd be drunk during the confinement. This restriction 
is universal among the Xibelai. but is not observed bv the Xithir. 

All the men and women I have asked about these restrictions have informed 
me that a woman must decide for herself what is best for her, though she is bound 
to be influenced by the experience of her mother and other old women. In \'iew of 
these statements. I have come to the conclusion that, whatever restrictions may exist, 
may be considered in the light of hints, rather than rules. Certainly there is no form of 
penalty for disregarding the clan restrictions. In short, a woman does what she likes 
and, if the child dies, the blame is laid on some small detail, which is observed until 
someone disregards it and bears a child which lives. Women have told me that 
they have been warned against certain things and disregarded them without ill 
efl'ect, and I, therefore, attach little importance to the question of diet at such a time. 

ii. — The Birth. 

Children are never born in a hut, which custom is, I think, probably due to 
the fact that the huts are very small and the roof low. When the labour pains begin, 
the woman drops on to her knees and rests her body on her heels, holding on to a 
tree or pole with both hands, if there happens to be one near. If there is no tree, 
she grips the upper part of her legs. Her shoulders are firmly held from the front 
by an old woman, who is called the “ akhateng an.’’ while another old woman, who 
is called the “ akethedunon.’’ squats down behind and massages the woman's stomach. 
Other women are present, while anvone mav attend the ceremony. 

The child is received by the “ akhateixj'an.'’ whose grip of the woman's shoulders 
is taken up by someone else. On the arrival of the child, the woman a.sks the 
'■ akhatemf ax ' whether it is a boy or a girl. If it is a boy. the " nkhnteng'an " is 
given an old broken spear, and she cut.s the navel-cord {uputhit). If, on the other 
hand, it is a girl, she is given a broken knife with which to cut the cord. Immediatelv 
the apiithit is cut, the " akethedunon '' takes a folded skin (arefh) and ties it tightly 
round the mother's abdomen. The child is then washed in cold water by its mother.. 
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The placenta (iirnf cthep) i-s YTajjjieil in tlie mother’s apron (unird) by the mother, 
who later biixies it lanier an oiiq'oiiiu bu>h. inakiny ■=ure that it will not be dug up bv 
hyena>. After thi' the mother takes some woud-a^h and. having mixed it with 
ghee, rubs it all over her stomach and abdomen. Thi' concoction is .said to help 
the removal of the placenta from the uterus. 


iii. — CereiiiOii 'ail after the Birth. 

As the Xibelai custom differs from that of the Xithir, I propo'C dealing with each 
rjdahari in turn. 

The hSithir CereinoninJ. 

On the dav of the chikrs birth, fottr goats are killed, the undigested food of two 
of which is smeared all over the mother, while the skins of the other two are sewn 
together to make a bag for the mother to carry her child on her back. Three days 
later a large sheep is slaughtered, and the fat from its tail is smeared all over the 
mother. 

Xext morning the mother leaves the ahtai just before sun-rise and, placing her 
child in a large wooden drinking-trough (atuha). she drags it. preceded by the 
nkhateitfaii ’’ or " aJcethedunonf into the goat kraal and back to her hut. After 
this, .she places the child on her back and the " akhatcufan," lighting some Muko/na 
palm leaves, leads her twice round all the stock as she beats the burning palms on the 
ground, 'ii'hen this has been done, the " akhateitfan " takes two long sticks, one of 
which she gives to the mother, and they again walk twice roum.l all the stock, the 
''' akhatoifan " this time touching a beast with her stick from time to time and 
instructing the mother to do likewise. After this ceremony, which is attended by 
no one but the performers, the husband slaughters a bullock to signify that the mother’s 
confinement is at end, and that, having been purified that morning, she may return 
to her duties among.st the stock. Her husband may now also return to the akai, 
but he mav not have sexual intercourse with her for two months at least. 

The Nibelai Ceremonial. 

On the day of the child’.s birth a bowl of water is brought to the mother, who 
having dropped four red-hot pieces of wood-a.sh (iigatolol) into the water, drinks it. 
Three davs later the mother leaves her hut and, having placed her child in a large 
drinking-trough, which has previously been half-filled with wood-ash, she performs 
the same ceremonv as the Xithir. On returning to her hut, she places the child on 
her back, and, when in position, inserts a wad of gras.s in the child s rectum. This 
wad (eorut) is left in position all day and i.s said to prevent the child ever relieving 
nature while in this position. AVhen this is done, the mother place.ssome “ edume ’’ 
seeds in a bowl of water, which she sprinkles over the camels. 

When this has been done she is considered clean and may go about her ordinary 
duties amongst the stock. 
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Should the removal of the child be very ditncult, a goat i-. seized by the 
husband aud held in iiiid-air by Two men, while the husband cuts its throat. 
The labouiing voman is then recjuired to crawl under the beast tour times, 
allowinsa the blood to diip on to her as she pasee;>. It is held by all sections that 
this will remove all difficulties, and that the child will be born without further 
complication'. 

IVith both arhikaritha sexual intercourse is forbidden from the time that the 
woman'' pregnancv is a confirmed fact till, at least, two months after birth. 

A child is not weaned until it is about two yeai' old, which often means two 
children being suckled by a woman at the same time. 


iv . — Ticiiis (Eiiiu). 

Twins, which are called emu, are not welcomed by the Turkana. Should a death 
occur nearby, soon after twins have been born, the Turkana will put it down to the 
fact that two persons came into the world together, and, as this is unnatural, an extra 
death must necessarily occur. 

The mother of twins may only keep one. the other being handed over to a foster- 
mother. If the mother is unmarried, the second child is handed over to her mother. 
If. however, she is married, the husband may either give the second child to its maternal 
grandmother or to one of his own wives. In either case the child becomes the 
absolute property of the foster-mother, and has the same standing in her family 
as any of her own children. 

'\Mien twins are born, it is necessary for the father to slaughter a cow and a goat, 
and fur the woman's father to slaughter a bullock and a goat, in addition to the 
bea,'ts ordinarily slaughtered on the birth of a child. 


V. — Triplets. 

Extensive inquiries have conviuceil me that triplets are absolutely unheard of 
among the Turkana. 


vi. — Still-born Children and Abnormal Cases. 

Should a child be still-born, no ceremony whatsoever is performed, the corpse 
merely being thrown out as soon as possible. 

It is held that a child cannot be born feet foremost. 

Should the child be found to be lying acro.ss the womb, the akethedunon " 
and the “ akJi(itr„f/an " resort to energetic mas.sage, but, should this fail, it is held 
that both the mother and child must die, no matter what position, other than exactlv 
the correct one, tie- child is worked into. 
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vii. — Miscarriage (Atonea). 

Miscarriage, which is called " atonea. " is treated in a verv matter-of-fact way. 
Apparently a mixture of mutton fat and " ehugut " seed is taken, but. beyond that, 
the misfortune is put down to the will of God. 


viii. — Abortion ( Erh iem ) . 

Abortion, which is called echieni," appear.s to be verv uncommon among't the 
Turkana. which is indeed a ble.ssing. as only, the most brutal means of freeing a girl 
from her burden is known. The girl lies on her back, with her head thrown well back, 
while Someone pounds her with his foot, regardless of the pain caused to her. 

As this invariablv leads to a long illness, the culprit’s chances of recovery are 
verv poor. The penalty for causing an abortion is the confiscation of one's entire 
propertv. which is given to the father of the girl. 'When one compares this penalty 
with the fine which the culprit would have to pay for having been the cause of the 
girl’s prearnancy. and recalls the fact that the girl’s life is being risked, one will easily 
appreciate the reason why few men will consent to this objectionable practice. 
Actuallv. I have not come across any cases in which men have been penalized, and. 
therefore, presume that I have not come across any cases of intentional abortion. 

ix. — Menstruation (Aghwegin). 

It would appear that the Turkana attach less importance to this than most tribes 
do. as a woman is not prevented from associating with men or women during the 
period, nor yet is .she bound to leave her ordinary' duties. Only one skin is worn 
during the period, and this is slung from the right shoulder. 

Sexual intercourse is forbidden, and unmarried girls must avoid camels, while 
married women must avoid all stock. A special exit is made in the outer fence of 
all villages, behind each hut, for the use of women during their periods and during 
confinement. This exit is called “ akatuku'cakal 

When the period is over, the entire body is smeared with ghee. 

A man may not take his bride to his father's village during any of his wives’ 
periods, but must wait till .she is clear. 

6. — Ti rk-axa 3IarPvIage. 

The Turkana recognize two forms of marriage, which may be termed " marriage 
bv arrangement ” anfl “ marriage bv abduction.’" The es.sential difference between 
these forms of marriage is, that dowry is paid before the girl goes to her husband 
in the one case, while, in the other case, .she is abducted before the question of 
dowry has ever been discussed. 

Marriage by arrangement is by far the commoner of the two forms ; in fact, 
should the first attempt to abduct the girl be frustrated by her brothers, the suitor 
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i? bound to complv with tht.‘ procedure laid down hjr marriages bv arrangement. 
[Marriage by arrangement is called “ akota.’’ 

It would appear that marriage by abduction, which is called " nkoinari." 
not oiilv enhances the respect due to a warrior from his fellows, but also raises him 
in the estimation of the girl’s father, which often re.sults in his accepting smaller 
dowry than he would ordinarily have demanded. Should the abduction fail, 
however, the girl's father will demand a number of .small gifts, in addition to the 
dowry. 

Vtdien a warrior wishes to marrv. he takes a sheep, some honev. and tobacco 
to lii^ father, and informs him of his desire. AMien the father has ascertained the 
girl's name, he call? a meeting of elders of his own age and. havuig killed a large 
goat, recpiests them to assist him in pleading the case of his son. Later, the elders, 
accompanied by the suitor and his father, proceed to the girl's village, and enter 
into a long discussion with her father about dowry. Xo gift is taken on this occasion. 
After much discussion, the amount of the dowry will be decided — the usual amount 
being some twenty to thirty head of cattle — and the visitors will depart. 

When the suitor's father has got half the dowry ready, he will despatch it. with 
his eldest son and the suitor, to the girl's father, when the suitor will take up his 
abode with his father-indaw. until full dowry has been paid. When the remainder 
of the dowry is ready, the suitor's father, accompanied by his wives and sons and 
a few elders, will proceed with the stock to the girl’s tnanyatta. making sure that 
an extra bullock is included in the herd for .slaughter purposes. so that the 
girl's father shall not starve while watching the stock being herded into his 
kraals." 

If the girl's father is satisfied — for it not infrequently occurs that he will make 
further demands — the newly married couple are handed over and the party return 
home. On their return journey, however, they are accompanied by all the girl's 
relations, each of whom, on arrival at the girl's new home, will demand some form 
of gift. When thev have been satisfied, to attain which purpose as much as ten 
camels and fifty goats have been handed over, they return home. If. on their 
return to the girl's father, thev report favourably, he will send a bullock to the 
girl's new home to signifv the ratification of the marriage. By the time this bullock 
has arrived, the women will have made new skins for the bride, and these are now 
given to her. her shorter and le^s modest skins being thrown away. 

When the bride becomes pregnant for the first time, her mother takes a camel, 
a bullock, five loads of millet an<l one load of ” cailnuy .seed, and builds a temporarv 
villa.ge just outside her son-in-law's village. Xe.xt <Iay .she cooks the ruiJmij and 
iinllet in ghee and. when readv. take-^ it to her son-in-law. who invites all the 
neighbours of his own age tci a nu-al. (In the arrival of the guests the camel, bullock, 
and food are olficiallv handed over. and. the bullock having been slaughtered, the 
gr -at feast begins. 
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The day after the feast the girl's mother shaves the right-hand side uf her 
daughter's head, and the girl's husband shaves the left-hand side. Ayhen this is 
done, a pair of sandals are made in the same manner, the mother making the right 
foot, the husband the left. After this, the husbaml gives his mother-in-law a bullock 
which is slaughtered there and then. 

This ceremony and exchange of gifts between the girl's mother and husband 
enables the girl to visit her father's village whenever she likes, which she was not 
allowed to do previously. 


7. — COHABITATIOX (TaMAXV) [prOoOiUtCcd ■■ Tomax "j. 

Cohabitation amongst the Turkana is considerably more common than marriage. 
One reason for this extraordinary state of affairs is that the average Turkana is a verv 
independent person, who spends the greater part of his time at dances and meat 
feasts, and. therefore, dislikes the idea of being tied down to a home. A far more 
important reason, however, is to be found in the Turkana law regarding pregnancy 
before marriage, which involves men in heavy fines while still quite young. 

As with most African tribes, sexual intercourse between unmarried people is 
extremely common and is not discouraged, unless one holds that the Turkana fine 
for causing a girl to become pregnant is a means of discouraging .such habits. Person- 
ally I do not. for the mere reason that I know the elders do not object in the least 
to the habit, but consider it mere human nature. 

Should a girl become pregnant, she is forced by her parents to name, not only 
the person responsible, but all the youngsters who have had sexual intercourse with 
her at any time. In the event of her shielding one, it is held that she will suflier a 
miscarriage. IMien the parents have obtained a list of the culprits, the whole village 
turn out, each with some form of weapon, and pay a visit to the village of each man. 

Unless a man can prove that he has never had sexual intercourse with the girl, 
he is made to pay a fine of -30 head of cattle, which is called " nfjichola." It should be 
understood that each of the culprits is made to pay 30 head, not the true offender 
alone, nor vet is it a joint fine. Should one of the offenders be a poor man. he is 
made to pay whatever he can, though, in actual life, the father of the girl takes care 
that the name of some rich man shall be substituted for such a person. 

The fine of 30 head of cattle is only payable in the case of a girl becoming pregnant 
for the first time, the amount being reduced to 11 head for every subsequent occasion 
on which the girl becomes 2 .)regnant. 

iShould one of the offenders desire to marry the girl, he is made to pay full dowry 
over and above the fine, which is e.s.sentially a fine, and cannot be considered as part 
payment of the dowry. 

When a girl has borne a child, her chances of marrying are considerably reduced, 
and she therefore has two courses open to her. either to remain in her father’s 
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village as a prostitute or to become some man's mistress. In the latter case, 
however, the man is not exonerated from payment of the usual fine if the girl 
becomes pregnant. Thus, throughout Turkana one finds in each village a number 
of prostitutes, and also a number of women living with men to whom they are not 
married. 

All illegitimate children are handed over to the girl's mother as soon as they 
are weaned, even if they are borne bv a girl who is living with a man as his mistress, 
and these children have exactly the same standing in the girl's family as the legitimate 
children. 

As all Turkana have to pav one or more tines while very young, it will be seen 
that a man must be very rich to be able to afford a wife later on. 


<S. — Dre.ss axd Orxamexts. 

llembers of the male sex wear no clothes front the time of their birth to the time 
of their death. In recent years the men have started purchasing cloth, but even this 
they do not wear in the ordinary way. Having rolled the cloth up. it is tied round the 
abdomen till night, when it is used as a sheet. The reason why the cloth is worn thus 
is, in some cases, hunger, for it is held that the tightening of the cloth helps a man to 
forget how hungry he really is. A far more important reason, however, is the Turkana 
loathing for any covering on his body during the day, on account of both the excessive 
heat of Turkana and also the suspicion which clothing arouses in the minds of friends. 
Clothing is looked upon as a means of concealing some misfortune : thus, any Tur- 
kana, who covers his body, is thought to have some reason for doing so. Neverthe- 
less I do not think that this opinion is extended to other races and tribes who wear 
clothes. 

It may be argued that most Turkana do wear clothe,^, on account of the fact 
that most of them wear a skin, which is tied at the neck and covers the shoulders 
and back, running to a point at the end of the spine. This skin, which is called 
” ahiloivatf is, however, worn essentially for decoration and not as an article of 
clothing. 

All Turkana of both sexes wear .sandals from the time they first put their feet to 
the ground. The material used for these sandals depends entirely upon a man's 
fortune, for. should he be fortunate enough to obtain some elephant, rhino, or giraffe 
hide, he is in clover. When no other hide is obtainable, the skin of a bullock is used, 
but this will be worn out before the expiration of a month. 

In ordinary every-day life a man carries about with him a stool [ckicholon-g), 
a thin curved fighting-stick {etxlai). a wrist-knife {nhnrait), and an orvx horn 
(atom). 

The stool is used both as a chair and as a pillow. (Fig. ’2.) The fighting-stick 
is a very simple affair. It is an ordinary stick, bent so as to terminate in a curve, 

X 2 
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rlie end of which is sharpened to a knife-edge, not a point. It is used, in minor 
combat', for sjjlitting open the crown of a man's head by a strong downward stroke. 
'.Fig. 6.) 



FIG. 2. — TWO TYPES OF TCRK.A.N.C STilOLS. WHICH .YRE .\L«- 1 TSED .VS HE.ViJ-EESTS TO 
PEEVEYT the plastered hair TOUCHIYO the CiECiO'D WHILE THE WEARER SLEEPS. 

The YTLst-knife is indeed an unpleasant weapon. (Fig, 3.) It is a circular blade, 
in the centre of which a space just large enough for one's wrist is left, with a passage 
large enough for the smallest part of the wrist, for removal purposes. The knife has 
two guards which are made of hide, the one on the inside to protect the wrist from 
getting damaged, the other on the outside to prevent other people getting hurt by 
accident, but, of course, the outside one is removed on sighting danger. The use of 
the knife is to slash at a man's face when at close quarter^. 




ric;. 3. — TWO types of TL'RK.VN.A WP.IST-KMFE. width of BL.ADE .ABOUT 2 lYS, 


The orv.K horn is used for carrying o.sfrich feathers or any other small article, 
.ind mav be taken as the Turkana's pur.se. The mouth of the horn is closed by 
stufhng a tobacco-pouch into it. It may here be mentioned that the Turkana tobacco- 
[ioie h D in actual fact nothing mure nor le.ss than an ordinary strip of .skin, which is 
f jMt-d over and ti=d, though some of the elders do have properly .sewn bag.s. 



ITi.. 4-. — TCRKVN-A RINl,^ FuP. TE.VRIXi. OrT .AY ENEMY''. EYES 
OP. P.IPPIN'.. HIS NO'E OPEN. LENGTH 1 IN'. To 3 IN'. 
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In aJiiitiiiu to these, a man will almu-'t always !)>■ fnuuel with a strins of beahts 
roinijl his laxk, 'oine suial! itietai i.tiiaiiif'iit' anil a 'tiino: of beails round his waist. 

\\ hen out to attrai.-t the ojij uiite sex, his hair h ]..]a'tered with earth ,.j ; 

a urey clay is used, if po'-ibhy but. a> this i.s only obtainable fro.n Munia'acrar. one 
cannot rely upon getting 'Onie at any time. Thie preparation of the hair called 
■■ Ibn hi-^ rigiit wri'-t our friend will hayo his wrist-knife, aiui on one 

or more of his tinsers he wiil weai a .-trone wire rilin', the one eivl of which — fcr natiye 
rinus are .'eldoin .■?oldereil — iiotrtilea about two inches from the outer si le of his 
huger and is bent so as to form a hook. (Fig^. d and -3.) Thi.s ring or hook is 



FIG. — TURKAX-i WKI'T-KXIFE IN FOSTTION WITH THE OCTF.R GU.ARD REMoyEIl. 

u.sed. (luring a fight, for ripjiing up a man’s lip or nus('. It goes by tlu^ name of 
■■ «(/e/n." Ill aihlition to the--e ornaments he will carry two sjiears. his -took hi.s 
tighting-.stick. and his oryx horn, while in his hair he will wear many ostrich feathers, 
hi.s neck lieing oniameiited with beads. 

When g(.iiiig to war. he discards all his ornameiits and only carries his s[iear and 
his wrist-knife. 

The Turkaiia, like the Suk. allow their hair to grow to a considerable length. 
\Mieii it becomes tiresome they cut it off 'hort and either put aside oi sell the hair 
which has been remoycd. .A. iiuoiber (jf people unagine that the long plastered hair 
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is natural, but such is not the case. MTiat actually happens is that a man collects 
hair for many years, and, when he has sufficient, he plaits it all together and then 
plasters it. When this is done it is sewn [hntothur) on to his own hair, the whole 
being known as emedoK This e.xplains my remark, under the burial ceremonial, 
to the efFect that a man's hair is buried with him only if he happens to be wearing 
it at the time of his death. 

In addition to the emedot. the Turkana cut strips of rhino hide, into which thev 
bore holes for the insertion of ostrich feathers. These strips are called " ateh.” A 
number of these are fastened together, when they assume the name athaiija.' ’ 
and are fitted over the hair or " abuthibuth." Each hole in the afc/o is called " athnlui.’’ 
Another form of atJiaiya is largely used : this is made from acacia fibre, and is con- 
structed as a whole, not in separate atelo. the workmanship being reallv good. 



FIU. Cl. — THREE TITES OF Tl’RK.CX.V KIi,.HTIKf;-STICKS ('• EBEL.VI "’). 

On killing his first cnemv. the Turkana makes a large number of cuts along the 
upper part of his riijht arm and down the right-hanil side of his chest and .shoulder- 
blade. On obtaining a second victim, he makes similar cuts on the left side. The 
number of cuts i.> absolutelv immaterial and rests entirely with the victor. Shoukl 
a man kill more than two j)er.sons he may increa.se the number of cuts already made, 
but no regidation is laid ilown bevoiid the first two. It has been said that, on obtaining 
a third victim, a man mav jjass on the right to cut blood decorations, which are called 
■■ niiiii'd to a le.■^s fortunate brother or friend, but this theory is entirely incorrect. 

i\[embers of the opposite .se.x start wearmg two aprotts from infancy. Both aprons 
are hung from the waist, the front one. which is called ” finicli. being triangular, 
while the back one. which is called " don." is oblong. These aprons increase in length 
as the child grows, and by the time she reaches maturity a girl's aprons reach verv 
nearly to her knees. 
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When a girl marries she wears long aprons which reach nearly down to her feet, 
the front one going by the name of “ aduvl.'’ She also starts wearing a third skin, 
slung from the right shoulder, and called “ egoloth.” All aprons are decorated, but 
not to any great extent. 

The married women wear large quantities of beads, and are constantly smearing 
themselves with ghee or mutton fat. Unlike other tribes, they seldom wash before 
anointing themselves with fat. 

All the members of this sex shave their heads on both sides, leaving onlv a little 
hair on the crown of the head. What hair is left is allowed to grow to a length of 
three or four inches, and is plaited into cords with ghee and red earth. (PI. Ill, 
Figs. 1 and 2.) 



FIG. 7. — ('/) irp.K.cx.c max's ivop.v lower-lip op.x.vmest. the stud is 

LARGER THAX THE HOLE IN THE LIP, TO PREVENT THE ORNA.MENT FROM 
FALLING OUT ONCE IT HAS BEEN INSERTED BA STRETCHING THE LIP. 
{fi) TURKANA man's ALUMINIUM NOSE-DISL. THE HOOK Is BOUND WITH 
THIN GOAT SKIN TO PREVENT CONTACT OF THE FLESH WITH THE METAL 
(cj woman's lower-lip ciRNA.MENT. 


The women's ears are pierced in the .same manner as the iilasai, but only very 
small ornaments are inserted. 

The lower lip of both sexes is pierced at a very early age, when a small piece 
of wood is inserted. In the case of men. this piece of wood will be replaced later 
by a rounded piece of ivory at the end of which is a stud to keeji it in position. When 
inserting it, tht' lip is stretcheil to widen the hole so as to allow the .studded end to pass. 
(Fig. 7, o.) 

Women wear a piece of platteil wire, which is abo studded and has a bead hanging 
from the outer end. (Fig. 7. c.) 

All men have a small hole pierced in the septum of their noses. On ceremonia 
occasions a large metal disc is hung from the .septum. (Fig. 7, b.) 
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v>. — TrRKAXA Stock (Baeix). 

Tile Tul'kaiia keep camels, cattle, doiikev^. ijoat^. and sliecp. each ef i liii h 
'{lecir--- ha' its , )\vn kraal in the village, though cattle ami donkevs are hen led toeeriier 
while grazing. (Jn the whole the .stock is of a verv poor rvj)e. hut little eh,- ran i e 
e.vperted. as it has to relv iqioii hrowsiug for its existence. Grazing is oht.iinih!.- 
dining the latter half and just after the rains, but for the rein.iiuing seven or eight 
months all stock is dependent upon the brow.siiig. 

Camels are the last to leave the village, being turned out to graze at . heut 
■' a.ni.. bur. unlike the remaining .stock, they do not return to the village imTi! e-vvnino. 
As a rule they are watered everv live davs. but when rherf i' an abiiniiance of w ater 
they are watered every third day. The watering of camels takes place at -ilioiir 
iiiid-day. Camels, while out grazing, are under the care of the young men. bur are 
looked after by the women when in the village. The Turkana keep verv f^w canmls 
for breeding purpo.se.s, one camel being lent out when reep-dred. It may b- taken that 
niy the richer men keep breeding camels. 

Cattle and donkeys are turned out to graze at about o a.m.. being returiieil to 
the village at about 8 a.m. for milking. Dew (Akop) is coiisidereii to be a very good 
thing for cattle, but harmful to goat.s. whose feet become soft and .split if they ccalk 
over dewy grass. At about 1 1 a.m. the cattle and doukey.s are herded .slowly towariG 
a water-hole, so as to arrive about mid-day. The care of these heast.s is placeil in 
the hands of the elder bov.s or young men. After watering, the cattle and dcinkeys 
are allowed to graze until about o p.m.. when they arc returned to the village for 
milking. 

The same hours as those observed in regard to cattle and donkeys are also 
observed in the case of goat.s. with one e.xception. namely, that goat.s are watered a* 
II a.m. instead of inid-dav. floats and .sheep are. of ccairse. herded together, and. ,ire 
in the charge of the .small bovs and girls. 

All milk, e.xcept that of the donkey, is put into one gourd, but is not con'Unied 
until it has become sour, which docs not take long by reason of the fact that okl and 
new milk are mi.xed. Donkev’s milk i.s only consumed by the children ami grown-up 
people who are too poor to be able to obtain anv other kind of milk. 

The Turkana is a careless and cruel herdsman and a mo.st efficient liar. He will 
often leave his stock all dav in orilcr to attend a dance or a meat feast, and. mi hi' 
return to his village, w ill account for the los.s of any .stock bv recounting a lung and 
thrilling tale of a light he hail with some beast of the bu'h. Losses eaU'^sl in tins 
way must amount to verv large numbers. 

Many deaths are also caused among.st the stock by the henksnieu beating rin-ir 
beast Should a Turkana see a beast .straying he will chase it and, having eomi- uii 
with it, will .strike it with a stick w ith all hi.s might, or throw a large stone at it. \\ hen 
one realizf's that the death of an animal means a meat feast, one cannot wonder at 
this erueltv. 
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I liavt' found it extremely iliTfieiilr to aiiaivso th-? iniiid of the Turkana in rao;ard 
to his <tock, for he uudoubtedjv loves it. and ■■'et he thinks iiuthiutr of beatino (jr 
kilhiio it. 

There are two wonje in Tiiikaiia which occur more fre<[U”Litlv than anv otjtcrs. 
and they at'.' " Turkana ' and '' Barin " (stix k). Juet as the Turkana never '[.'-ak.s 
of ■■ men. " but ahvav< ” Turkana. ' or ” .''iik.” or ■'Einoit.'' ,su he never ta'.i> of his 
cattle, or caiuel.e, or yoat'. but alwav^ of hi> " Barin." 

The Turkana is not only ea-ua! about the care of his stock wdiile our yraziuLU 
but even in the villaye. for it i^ extiemelv common to hear of a lion. le!i]-iaril. eir 
hyena carrviny off eopie bea^t from a village. It seems to me that tlic'e levies 
could easily he avoided if the people took the rrou))le to build more se(_ure fences, 
blit I have pointed this out in vain. 

My own tht'ory i^. that the people look upon their stijck as fooil au'l nor as 
stock. wTiich would clearly acc.junt for their crueltv. ami aBu for the fact that 
they do not think twice about slaiurhterim; animal'. The careles'iie'S i', I think, 
sini})ly their nature, for in all thiiig.s one comes across this casual, happy-yi.i-luckv 
way of doing things. Again, the Turkana are no exceptions to the rule that all 
natives are fatalists. 

M hen I recall the number cd' animals killed on ceremonial ov.ca'ions, and the 
still larger number slaughtered in the ordinary wav for meat. I cannot help tliiiikiuir 
that the Turkana stock must be on the decrease. Thi.s fact, combineil with the 
knowledge that their herds are already comparativelv small, inakc' one marvel 
at their casual attitude towanls tlie stock, which thev not onlv profcs' to liive 'O 
much, but actually do love. 

Turkana stock estiniatc.s mu't necossarilv be verv rough, as th.ere is at present 
no reliable basis for calculation. As. however, it i' geuerallv undci'toud that the 
Turkana own very large herds of stuck, ami mv own estimates varv verv little from 
those of my predecessor, I propose giving both estimates for wTiat they arc wigth. 


^[y predecessor's figures read : — 


Camel'. 

Cattle. 

Doiikt'v^, 

C'oats and sheeje 

2o,0(l() 

•bO.COO 

Jli.l M'O 

tod.dod 

i\Iv own figures read:— 

- 



20.0(10 


10,000 

I’lOd.ddO 


I have based my figures on the mov ( eii'U<. a' it now 'tend', and per'oual 
observation during my tour'. 

The Xithir are the chief camel owners, the Xibelai ])0"e"iug but few. The 
best camel areas are tl.e Korenyang river. Lower Kerio river. Kbc.labata riv- r, and 
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the Lake Rudolf area. These areas are also verv' good cattle areas, with the 
exception of the Lower Kerio. 

There are two outstanding sheep areas, namely, the Lower Korenyang and 
the Khalabata. The onlv mode of transport in Turkana is the donkey, and a few 
are. therefore, to be found in e\erv village. 

An elder seldom keeps all his stock in the same village, but sends his camels 
to a good camel-grazing ground, half his cattle to another place, his goats elsewhere, 
and so on. all under the charge of sons or relations. His object in doing this is 
partly to give each species the best grazing, and partly to protect a portion of his 
stock from any infectious disease which might break out in his village. 

The milking of all stock is done by the women, the men priding themselves 
■on their ignorance of the art. 

10. — Burial Ceremoxial (Akiax). 

Burial amongst the Turkana is only extended to three classes of persons, 
namely, heads of villages, all women who have attained the distinction of becoming 
grandmothers, and the senior wife of all heads of villages. All other members of 
the tribe are thrown out by persons of their own class, which is to say that women 
throw out the women, and young men throw out the young men. 

As the burial of a woman differs slightly from that of a man, I propose to deal 
in full with a man's burial first, and then point out in what respect a woman's burial 
differ^. 

i . — The Burial of a Man. 

As ^oou as an elder is declared to be dead — auto etau (the spirit is departed) — 
all the members of the village set to work to dig a grave. When this is done, some 
elderly people of both sexes are sent for. and they divest the deceased of all hi’i 
ornaments and decorations except his hair. After this, the corpse is placed in the 
grave with the decea.sed’s stool and a supply of tobacco, ghee, and milk, and the 
grave is then filled in. The grave is the centre of the goat anok. 

At sunrise next morning all the women shave their heads completely, and 
remove all their ornaments ami clothes except the erjoJoth or large skin hung from 
the shoulder. In actual fact the back skin is not discarded but merely changed 
round. 'O that the ornamented Aile is concealed. The women remain like this for 
some five da vs. during which manv goats are killed. Each woman takes three of 
the skins of these goats, and. having sewn two together, hangs them from the waist, 
while the third is hung over the right shoulder. The old skins are not thrown away 
but put aside. 

Two days after the burial all the male members of the village .shave their fore- 
heads, after which a feast is held, the number of beasts killed depending upon the 
wealth of the deceased. 
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Six days later, a move is made to a new village a few hundred yards away from 
the old one. all the thorn bush and branches which formed the huts and kraals of 
the old village being piled on to and round the grave. About three months after 
this move, another feast is held, more relations ha^■ing arrived by then. and. soon 
after, a further move is made to a new village about a couple of miles away. 

Yet another feast takes place about six months after the burial, when all the 
relations from far lands have arrived. After this feast the deceased's property is 
divided, and the members of the deceased’s village move, for the last time, to a new 
village some twelve miles from the place of burial. 

The theory that a man's hair is cut off after death is totally incorrect. The 
law in this connection is that, if a man is wearing his emedot when he dies, it goes 
with him to his grave, but if he was not wearing it at the time of death, it passes 
to his eldest brother, or. if no such person exists, to the elders of his own age. 

Another sign of mourning is ob.served. but onlv bv the women ; this consists of 
the wearing of one sandal only. 

It is universally understood by the Turkana that incorrect procedure results in 
the complete annihilation of all the stock of the offending village. 

The eldest brother and eldest son of the deceased are responsible for everything 
•connected with the burial and inheritance, unless the deceased is a woman whose 
husband is living and competent. 

ii . — The Buried of a Woman. 

The main differences in ceremony, if the deceased is a woman, are twofold, and 
-concern the place of burial and movements to new villages. 

A woman is buried under her hut, which is broken up and thrown over the 
grave, a few branches of thorn bush being e.xtracted from the cattle kraal and placed 
round the grave to prevent wild beasts digging up the bodv. 

The other important difference is that, instead of moving the village three times, 
IT i-i only necessary to mo^'e it once to a place a few hundred vards awav. 


in. — TJn' Throiruiii (Jat (f Corpses. 

Although none of the younger members of the tribe are entitled to burial, it 
should not be thought that the matter ends when the corpse has been disposed isf. 
because the ordinary mourning ceremonies are observed even with this section. 
A> in the case of the women, however, it is not necessary to nn.ive the village time 
and time again. 


11. — L\HERIT.iX< K (AtIAKAi.Xo). 

It is customary for a man iluring his lifetime to distribute a part of his stock 
amoiig't his wives for them to look after, and on his death this stock becomes their 
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own prriperty. Tlio reinaiiiilpr of the pr(>]ii‘rtv i-- ili-riibuted bv the deonax'ilb 
brother, who is entitleil to one cow fur his troril)lH. 

Each of the decea^erl''. w'ive-^, exce[it the seuiuruiie. whui^ entitlci to three cfev~. 
is entitled to one Cow. in ailditicm to the ^tock which she has inherited; antomath ,.:iv 
I'v reason of her lin-ljand's peiierositr duriiii; his lifetime. 

All tile sons are entitleil to an e(jnal ^hare of the remaining sroek. exi.' in tie 
three- L-lde^r 'Ons. eaeh of whom iiilierits iiioie than hi' junior. The prnpf,rtiori in 
which th.e stock i.s divided may be taken a' ~i headi for e.idi junie'r. 0 for the thir l 
son. I for the 'eCoIlil sou. .ind 8 for the eldest. 

It inii't be lemenibered that before the divi'iun of anv ijroj^ .itv take' 
three lai'ue feast.s Iiave been held, and that the 'toe]; of a man of a'cetaije wealrii iil 
have beer, reduced to the extent of as mueh as half a dozen camels, a rlozen bull -cl:', 
and about k.i yoats. 

The deceased's wives become the property of their soil', who inherit their nioth-'-i ’s 
property when she pas'es away. Althouyh i oliabiration between a 'oii and his uiother 
is nor permitted, the .son can. and frequently doe', take another of his father's wives 
to live with him. in which ca-se .she becomes his lawful wife. A son inav not receive 
dowry for his mother, but, should .she re-marry. her relations can claim one cow fn-m 
her new hushand. 

A man's ornaments and spears are inherited hy his eldest brother. ShouL.l 
he have no brother, they are distributed amouy his neighbours of his own aye. 

An unmarried warrior's stock i.s inherited in equal shares by his mother and l.is 
younger brother. Should he have more than one younger brother, the 'took m es 
to his next younger brother, and tlie rest do nor benefit by Ids death. 

A married woman’s ornament' are inherited hy her sister>-in-Iaw. but these 
of an nmnarried ndrl pas.s to her mother. 

The ^tool of a man. whose age doe.s not entitle him to burial, i.s handed o\'ei to 
the neighliours of his own age. 

lil'-£ritiniare children have preci.'ely the same standing in a famiiy as legitimate 
children, takiiu: their senioritv according to age. 


12. — TfRK.t-NA L.\W. 

fAi'Cs are heard bv elders, but no definite mimher i.' laid down, nor yet doi-s it 
matter to what section thev belong. 

I here propose to record the punishments which I have found to he uiiiver'allv 
recognized for certain crimes. 

Munlcr. — Thi' give.s tlie decea.'cd's relatives tlw r'ght to retaliate or demand 
the eonfi>cation ot the whole of tlie murderer's jirojiertv. in whirli latter ca'c the 
property i.s handed over to the deceased’s relative'. As a rule the latter cour.se is 
adopted. 
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HowuTJe . — Thib se*"ni^ to be treated in the same way as murder, except that the 
relatives inav not retaliate, and the bize of the tine difiers according to the section. 

Ru pe . — Ab far as I have been able to find our. rape is unknown among the Turkana, 
vdiich fact ib probablv accounted for by the prebcnce of several prostitutes in each 

ViilcllTt". 

Aihilterj. — Tins givcb the injured husband the right to kill the ailulterer. but, 
'hould he escape his relations are bound to capUiire him and hand him over to the 
iniureil hu'banl. failure on the part of the adulterer"' relatives to effect the arrest 
of the accuse'l necessitates the hamling over of all the stock of the village to the injured 
husband. 

Hurt . — The lobb of an eye or a limb is punishable by the ])ayment of 1-5 head of 
cattle to the injured party, w'hile the loss of a tooth involves the accused to the extent 
of a cow. 

Should a man be badly hurt, no action is taken until he dies or has completely 
rec overed . when compensation i.s awarded . Should the inj ured man recover completely 
no compensation is awarded, though it is usual for the injurer to kill a bullock or goat 
for him at some time during his illness, but this is not compulsory. 

The loss of a finger would appear to be too small a matter for compensation, but, 
here again, a goat is usually killed for the injured party. 

Turkana cu.stom on this point may be summed up as follows. A man should be 
able to take care of himself, and. unless he suffers some life injury, he is not entitled 
to the assistance of the elders. 

Theft . — Theft is not considered to be a serious ofience. and stolen property, if 
returnable when traced, is merely returned, no penalty being awarded. If the property 
has been consumed or otherwise disposed of. the accused is made to pay the full 
value. Should the injured party lose his temper and strike the accused, however, 
the provocation is considered to be sufficientlv grave to cover sxicli action. 

Pregnancy in an Unmarried Girl . — All persons who have had se.xual intercourse 
with a girl, who is unmarried and has become pregnant for the first time, are made to 
pay :30 head of cattle each to the girl's father. Should it be the second occasion on 
which the girl has become pregnant, every person who has had se.xual intercourse 
with her since her last child i-^ forced to pav 11 head of cattle to her father. 

Abortion, being the Cau^c of. — Any person, who deliberately causes a woman to 
abort, is punishecl by the contiscation of his entire property, which is given to the 
M Oman's father. 


lo, — T urkana Clans. 

There are a large number of ilau' (nOiWi) among't the Turkana, each with its 
little ])eculiaritieb. but I have been unable to go into the --ubjei t a.' thorouLdilv as I 
might have wi'iied. I have, however, obtaiiieil a few facts which I coii'iuer worth 
rerordimr, even if onlv a' a LUiide to future ofih er.'. 
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The only clans into which a man may not marrv are those of his mother and 
father. 

Most clans brand their male stock differentiv from the female stock, but not alL 
Others, on the other hand, have different brands for different species, but onlv one 
brand for both sexes of each species. 

I here propose to append a list of the clans I have come across, with what few 
details I have managed to obtain regarding their peculiarities. 

List of Xibelai Clans. 

This is a very large clan, whose totem is ostrich meat. 

The totem appears to be the e pong' a plant. 

The clan totem is the crow {kunik). 

Their totem is the white-ant (ngatapan). 

The name is the name of a tree, which is its totem. 

Their totem is the baboon [echont). 

The name seems to have something to do with hurt."' 
'When these people milk, they are bound to spill a little 
in the fire before drinking. 

I am told that the totem is thirst {akore). 

This name is derived from tomyed, to throttle. They act 
as the "Weana in regard to milk. 

MTien a beast is slaughtered, these people are given a 
part (probably tendon) of the right hind knee, a piece of 
which must be swallowed. 

The name has something to do with broken limbs. 

The totem is fire (akitn). They follow the same custom as 
the M’oana regarding milk. 

These people keep their hair short, and twist it into points 
with fat and red earth. They probably originatefl from 
iSamburu. 

List of Xithir Chins. 

Laid . . . . All I know is that it is a large clan. 

Edniyn .. .. The totem of the clan seems to be a sudden burst of dLstant 

thunder. Their women are not allowed to eat the inner 
portion of a bidlock’s tail. 

LnoiJiorokoi . . The name of this clan implies that they are failure- : " "What 
kind of people are these 1 

Machariinkata . . The name is derived from Amnkat (sandal). 

Ithiger . . . . The clan is closelv associated with .sunstroke in some way 

or other. 


Xgaletho . . 

E pong' a . . 

Xguruk 

Xgaiap 

Irarak 

Xg'iong'ore 

Knana 

Xgaraok . . 
hnedco 

Ipucho 

Xgatioko . . 
InkinOnl . . 

Xgndan ya 
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Ny'oUoroto 

. . Probably originated from Samburu. They alone may 
bleed animals with an arrow. 

Itara pokolomj 

This clan derives its name from the fact that a woman, 
during confinement, is shut up in the hut and not 
allowed to see daylight : thus, from taparat (sunrise) 


to abony (sunset). Actually it is from early morning to 
evening. 

Meturona 

. . I am informed that the totem is the leaf. Their women 
may not drink water hot during confinement. 


It will be noticed that I have given objects as the toteuLs of most of the clans 
and not animals, and I should, therefore, just like to repeat that I have been unable 
to go into the question with sufficient thoroughness to enable me to make anv 
definite statement on the point. 

II.—Game Tr.\ps .\xl) Fi-hixo Xets. 
i . — Game Trajji. 

There is but one form of trap used by the Turkana, the size of the trap depending 
upon the animal to be captured. 

As has previously been mentioned, there are two tii/itieUa or sub-sectioii'. which 
are made up of game trappers. It should not. however, be imagined that these 
two sub-sections alone engage in the practice. At the same time. I gather that 
trapping is going out of fashion fast. 

The trap consists of a circumference of several long sticks bound together, 
into which are bound a large number of thin ” spokes " running to the centre, where 
a small opening is left. This wheel is called " utachet." the spokes merelv being 
called wood (agito). which word is used of tree>. wood, and branches. (Fig. 8.) 

A hole (agipaii) is dug, to a depth of about 3 ft., and the atachet is placed over 
the top of it. A noose, made of intertwined reims and called akivul. is jdaced over 
the atachet. the other end of the akicul having been firmly secured to a log. which 
is called eloit. (Fig. 8.) 

IITien an animal treads on to the atachet its ^poke.> give, and the animal'' foot 
goes into the hole, AVhen it withdraw.s its foot, however, the noose tightens, and 
the spokes dig into its skin, the akival and the atachet keeping each other in position. 
The animal is thus fastened to a heavy burden and. after dragging the log for some 
distance, falls down in a state of exhaustion and is speared bv the trajiper when 
he comes to see the result of his handiwork. 

The size of the atachet. akical, eloit and agipun depend entirelv upon the animal 
to be caught. 

It will doubtless be held that the method is a verv cmel one. and I have no 
desire to defend it. but I should like to mention that a number oi ostriches owe 
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their live' til the method adopted bv the Tnrkana. Ttii' inav >eeni a ciiriouri remark, 
but vlieii it IS C'Dii'idered that the Turkaua fitll-dreji eousibt.s of hundreds of ostrich 
featliet' ])er man. and that the Tiirkana. therefore, [lace a very high price on the 
bu'ih. i: will hi .-^eezi that this method enable? them to capture a bird, when it is 
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thoroughly exhausted, extract .some feather.?, and then release it. Xo Turkana 
will kill an ostrich, but no Turkaua, on the other hancl, will allow one to wander 
about without obtaining some of its feathers. It will, therefore, be seen that the 
method adopted ha.s its advantages, so far as the O'trich is concerned. 

ii . — Fishiiifi Xeh. 

I have decided to deal with this subject here, because the Lake Rudolf Turkana. 
who are the only fishermen in the district, actually trap their fish. 



I'l'.. t). — I.lKf. l.rliiiLl ri'illXi. NET. 


lie- trap or net i' called /c/af '//'/. I cdii tlunk ot no ))ctter wav of fie.scribiiiE; 
ir riiaii by 'aymg that it i- the 'ame .?hape a? an English l)ee-hive. The framework 
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made of a verv pliable bu'h. or. rather, the braiiche-' of that bu'h. and the netting 
coil'i't' of rolled iiiiikmidt palm leaver. At the top ot the net ii liole Luge enough 
to admit oiieL arm i^ left open. (Fig. 9 ) 

The ti'herman, holding the net in lii-r riglit hand, wade.s thiouan the water 
looking lor fish. (In sisthting one. he follows quietly and. when quite chKe , lamps 
his net over it. forcing the net down to the bed of the river. He then iii'ert.s lii.s 
hand thn.iugli the hole left for the pur])ose. and. having extracted hi> h'h. he fastens 
it on to a .string which i.s wound round his waist. 

The efhciencv of these people is trulv remarkable, which i.s just .i' well, con- 
sidering that thev have no other form of food, except the muJconin palm fruit ausl 
pos,■^e.ss no stock. 


l.j. — E eligiox. 

The exact nature of the Turkaiia belief is very hard to tmderstand. Although 
they have two distinct names for God and the Evil Spirit, namely ” Aij'it ” and 
'■ Agijje." they are unable to separate them, aud say that the two constitute one 
pierson who lives in the sides. 

It is believed that God first of all jdaced a man and a woman on earth 'ome- 
where very far west of Turkana. After that he sent down various animal' to tlii.s 
cou])le. who were overpowered by them all. except cattle, camels, donkeys, goats, 
sheep, and dogs ; thus the remaining animals became wild, knowing no master. 

It is held that the Devil is allowed to wander about the world. lns form being 
the snake. Should a man be bitten bv a snake, any jier.'on who has .'tnleii stock 
from him will at once admit the offence and ]»ay up. a.s it is held that the Devil 
is adding insult to injurv. which must on no account be allowed. 

In the event cjf loss or disease, the Turkana call upon God to rectify the matter, 
crying aloud. ” Ar/Kf. tothekniere ,i(f<(t>i ! " (" G (.lod. release the cattle I '') : or, 
should it be desired to curse someone. Ai/"/. hiru Lokul ! ' ((9 Goil. kdl Lokol ! "). 
If something other than cattle or a person otlicr th.iii L>>kol be the sul)je( t of the 
prayer, the words aud LuhA are changed. 

The worst forms of the Devd are the nn’h) (eohra). the imorofot (python'), and 
the iKinpotn (puff-adder). 

Ki. — T grk.ax.v Se.\sox.s (EpEG.iRr' .vxi> Hoxths (Il,\i>V(i). 

The Turkana year consists of two 'ca'oii' : the wet 'Cason (Akihoro) and the 
dry season (Ak'U)>ii]. each of which is divided into 'ix lunar months. It is my intention 
to record here the month' to wliich eai-h Turkana month correspond', with tlieir 
jidi'ticular features, but such a correlation c.iu, of course, only be re-gardecl as 
approximately correct. 
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Akiboro (the ]Vef Sen^oji). 


The name of this sea. 

son is derived from ' 

■ akiiti " (water) and ” nkita " (rain). 

February 

Lokivang . 


. From " ekvang " (white). The end 
of the drought. 

March . . 

Lodung'e . 


From "tudnug" (to separate). 

Drought broken, heavv rain. 

April 

Lomontk . 


From ■■ aniorak " (thunder). Heavv 
storms everywhere. 

May 

. T itima 


From” hiViw! " (grass). Good grazing 
obtainable. 

June 

. EUel. . . 


From ■■ eJ " (a bloom). Flowers 
appear. 

July 

Loicholo . 


From ■■ echoto " (slush). Drenching 
rain. 

T Y'ill here give rough notes on the rainfall during 1920 for comparison ; — 

Febniary 

Heavy rain 

during 

the first and last weeks of the month. 

iJIarch 

Heavy rain 

during 

the latter half of the month. 

April 

Hea\ 7 ' rain 

almost 

every day. 

Ma y . . 

Heavy rain 

almost 

every day. 

June . . 

Occasional light showers. 

July . . 

Hea\y rain 

during 

the latter half of the month. 


Akaimi. 

(the Drg Season). 

The word " akamv ' 

' in Turkana 

oxean? 

” parched or 'corched." 

August . . 

, Lot h> (ban 


. From " ath'iban '' (thanksgiving). 
Much rejoicing over the goo.i 
grazing left l)v the raitw. 

(September 

Loitiok 


. From "kitirik" (to make). ”A'/e. 
ihni " ornaments are made this 
month. 

October 

Loloiig'ii 


. . From (bare). Verv hot 

and dry. 

N'oeember 

. . Lobo. . 


. . From ” fho " (a bitter fruit). This 
fruit IS eaten with blood this 
month. 

December 

Lonirii 


From "araraiin (to rail). Leave> 
ilrop]>!ng off the tiee^. 

January 

. . TjOi/ii'k 


Fi'emi ” nnnl ’ (to cover). W-rv 
cloudy; rain blowing ut). 
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Here I can only give particulars of the rainfall during August and September, 

1926 

Auo-ust . . One or two showers during the first week. 

Se])teinber . . Very heavy rain during the latter half of the month. 

I should like to point out that the rainfall during 1926 has been the best Turkana 
has known for about ten years. Further, unlike average years, it has been universal, 
and not confined to the higher portions of the district as is usually the case. 

It can be truthfully said that, with the exception of showers, which are too light 
even to produce grass, the lower half of the district often goes without rain for as 
long as five years at a stretch, but the higher half is more fortunate. 


17. — Ga.mes. 

By far the most popular game amongst the Turkana is vTestling (ukiliaka). but 
not wrestling as we know it. The main rule of the game appears to be that one 
must keep one's fingers clasped behind one's adversary's back the whole time, until 
one is able to throw him over by sheer strength. 

The struggle commences by each throwing his arms round the other's body, 
and interlacing his fingers behind the other's back. 

The first move is to try to throw one's adversary from a .standing position, by 
bending his head back until his knees give under him. If this method fails, each 
moves his feet back till the opponents are leaning to each other, chest to chest. After 
much struggling, the fight generally ends in one of the parties throwing one leg 
forward and lifting the other clean oft’ his feet, when a quick motion sideways will 
hurl the loser on to his back. It is not necevvary to hold a man down, the mere fact 
of his having lost control of his feet giving the other the victory. Tripping is allowed 
and considered a sign of exceptional skill. 

The universal game of ” ban " (inaiicahi). which is called “ ingilith." is played by 
the Turkana, .stones and holes in the sand being sub.stituted for beads and a board. 


18. — Tuekaxa Names fok (Ither Tribe.s. 


Swahili . . 

Kaichuiiiba. 

Dorobo . . 

A yob'jlok. 

Jiwe 

*\ gif' . 

Suk 

Xffiibe. 

Marakwet 

C/u'beleiiy. 

Teutho . . 

Kil'il. 

Samburu 

Xf/or. 

Wakedi .. 

Xgntiiaina. 

Acholi 

Kanicharn. 

Somali . . 

Xchainnl. 

Akamba . . 

Xgawbaa. 

3Ia.sai . . 

Ilaikipc. 

Rendile . . 

Raiiilalc. 

Abyssinian 

Xgatnhii. 

Gishu 

Mgiisi. 

Arab 

1 mnr.'ib'tt'i . 

Topotha . . 

Tobnthn. 

Setiei 

Chi bt i. 

Xabiaii . . 

Ilnbu'i . 

Dodoth . . 

D‘jdoth'j. 

Eiu'opeaiis 

Tkaroi. 

Boran 

Boran. 

Ivaramoja 

KnriiiiiajiDig. 

III! bans . . 

Maidi. 


All foreigners are > n'oit (enemv) to the Turkana, but the word has little >iuuiri- 
caiice. having become the equivalent of " stranger.'’ 


O 2 
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19. — Turkaxa Place-xame^ and their Meax'ixhs. 


Loitruk 

Kailongol 


Lotong'ot 


Xadimie . . 
Koumukun 
LiikAvamotking 


Karuthiigwil 

Loiig'ethia 

Kang'etet 

Karuiik^Tikuri 


Kokauyet 

Kula 

Koloiig 

Xakwakal 

Kerio 

Kochoilin 

r'hangei . . 

Bwilbwil . . 

Ayangyaiig 

Lokwiyain 

XarrHim . . 

Kakorotom 

Xabeive . . 

Logetiowei 

Kang'akiipur 

Kalokwanyang 

Lapkip 

Lokotiir . . 

Athugw'iliatom 


From a luiinp. So (/ailed eu aei/ouut of the 

summit rock repi'e'>eiitiii(r the hump of a bullock. 

From ailo/Kj. a bcucbu tor. There i' always grazing 
to be had here. 

From I toko, a head-string. A colossal bullock wa-s 
sung about and killed here. It had huge 
horns and nianv head-strings. 

From acacia 

From koitni o.k'in . an iii'cct. 

From ckwa/oj. white ; and oriiotjii/it/. ihino. A white 
rhino is said to have died here. 

From itlvifia-il. bent horns. Site of a big meat feast. 

From ajicte. to tight. Site of a riot. 

From nff'elet. acacia seed.s. 

From nroniki. mi.scarriage ; and cokm i. giraSe. 
Giraffe said to have died here, as a result ot 
miscarriage. 

From cboiijft. .shaving. Turkana el(.ler was killed 
here liy elephant and many people shavetl. 

From kula. beating. Site where cathhiij seeds were 
beaten out. 

From akolotifi. dry. Devoid of grazing. 

From ekwatuj. white; aiul fkul. camel. White 
camel was killed here. 

From ctii/cri. a cme. 

From ichi(lifi>i. to scoop up water from a hole. 

From crfunKjri. long. 

From abirilibu-il . neck fat. 

From .'/H/a/'/f/iu/. still waters, swamp. 

From ckirii/nai. ringing stont's. 

From am urn. a rock. 

From akurii. to dig for water. 

From abcii/e. o.'trich egg. 

From cilokct. a slope : and couri. acacia. 

From kaipiira. to swe.ir. 

From ntiiiyaiifi. a yellow bullock. 

From laphip. lapping of water. 

From katur. an insect. 

From athmpril. large tusks ; and ctoui, elephant. 
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Atarukot . . 

Kaliziff 
Xakeiina . . 

Lotioknpel 
Kaiig'tii . . 

XamcThakin 

Xakaiig'et 

Lokinopop 

Klialakata 

Kaitakwal 

Lokiehar . . 

Kakurio . . 

Katilia 
LokorokoKj 
Lotuna 
Ilic'liikit . . 

Clienirieme 

Korenyans 

X'amudat 

Loiyapuwa 

Keokuuyuk 

Akelel 

X'akathiangeiii . . 

Lorhogani 

Boloiii 

Xachui 

Lomaiiyaiig'aparat 

Long'oleakagoiig'ok 

Kalokwel 

Xakor 

Xakoret . . 

Lorivu 

Katigithigiria 

Xolong'arang'aii ami 
Ong'olarang'an 


-The Titi haiict of Kolositf Di.<fi'icf. 

From ntfii okot. a bird. 

From (lUJiiig. goat dung. 

From (iiiiit-q'iikina. the only road. 

From lopil. half-white, half-black. 

From testicle,-'. 

From ii„iethi!.\ a sheep. 

From iilejK/'i-f. re-'ting-place. 

From I jjio.in. large under-lip ; an elder'.s grave. 
From rhiiitt. open countrv. 

From if'ik. heiter ; and nik'i-tj. .^potted. 

From tilichoi'. a ladiler. 

From nk'hi. a pigeon. 

From ktfihik. overflowing of water. 

From koivkv/o. sounding of bell.-. 

From i-f'itio. death trap tor stock. 

From hiehibit. the mjis,. of squelching mud. 

From irU’iniii). a meeting-place. 

From lohoi. a bullock ; and iinjai'i;. red. 

From aoKulqH, theft of ostrich eggs. 

From htitja. deep water-hole : and aponri. dust. 
From i k'ijii/iik. ground s(|uirrel. 

From akelel. rushing water. 

From akni. a hut or nest : and iiifehi. a .small 
bird. 

From fihaia. noise made liy walking over small 
stones. 

From ihale. mouth of a spring. 

From ehai. the call of small birds. 

From eitiiinifeii. red sod u.sed for plastering the 
hair. 

From oiiifulr. mukoma fruit ; and uyoqoiq/. hard. 
IXom knlokirel. name of a permanent resident. 

From /»/'"'• Turkana name for Samburu. Site of a 
fight. 

From iptkoie. to distribute. Site where blood- 
money was distributed. 

From en-oi/i. long ami straight. 

From atiy. to cover ; and ethq/iria. donkev. Walls 
of water-hole fell in on a donkev here. 

From any olol. river ; and ara/iy'an. red. 
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From lailo. below ; and achin. dung. Dung seen 
floating down a river. 

From frnethfk. .sbeep ; and etJiiL half- white, half- 
black. 

From pirn pita, to test for water bv digging in a spear. 
From akiJtk. to vomit. Pcoj^le drank water after 
herd of elephants and vomited. 

From itiang. wild beasts. 

From einuh. dark-coloured bullock. 

From kaiuiinachri. name of permanent resident. 

From loineUo. dried seeds. 

From elal. large. out.standing. 

. . From ekiipor. never-failing swamp. 

From erith. Leopard. 

20. — Witchcraft amongst the Turkana. 

Witchcraft amongst the Turkana is extremely common, but witch-doctors appear 
to be few ; certainly Kolosia has not been worried with any doctors, since the death 
of Kolitiang in about 19'21. 

The type of witchcraft used in Turkana is the " evil-eye," which is called 
" akapilan.'' and it would appear that a large number of Turkana are supposed 
to be capable of casting the spell over others. 

The culprit is discovered by the ca.sting of sandals " (akihinaJain). which 
consists of throwing a pair of sandals up into the air. and. when they drop, reading 
the meaning. All Turkana appear to be able to read the meaning, though some are 
more capable than others. "WTien the offender has been identified, by this means, he 
is taken to the village, and the sick person is washed in cold water in his presence 
after which the excreta of the man with the evil-eye are smeared over the invalid's 
body. As far as I know, the offender receives no punishment, but a relation of the 
injured party is perfectlv justified in giving the culprit a sound thrashing, if he is 
big enough to do so and can prove that the offender actually does possess the power 
to cast spells. 

Should a man be found guilty of repeatedly casting spells, he will be forced to 
leave the neighbourhood. 


Kadokoichin 

Lomothekethil 

Lopirapira 
Xaliakat . . 

Xg'oritiang 
Kamuge . . 
Kanamacho 
Lomello . . 
Silali 

Lokupor . . 
Loichererith 


21 . — Mi.scellaxeocs. 
i . — Purchase of Spears. 

In the past the Turkana bought all their spears from the Ngie, but have during 
recent years bought almost entirely from the Suk. The reason for transferring 
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their custom from the Xgie to the Siik is that the Xgie, since the importation of rifles 
into Turkana. have refuseil to come so far south. In old times they used to come to 
Xgobotok an<l complete their transactions there. 

I have heard it said that the Tnrkana make a special kind of spear, but the 
statement is absolutely incorrect, as the Turkana have not the faintest notion how 
to set about making a spear even, nor yet have they got the metal. 

The Silk charges for spears are considerably higher than those of the Xgie,. 
which fact is easily e.xplained. when it is remembered that the Turkana originally 
came from Xgie. while the Suk have been subjected to raid after raid from the 
Turkana for years. 

I append a list of prices charged bv both the Xgie and the Suk for 
comparison : — 

Charges for ygic Spean 

1 spear . . 

or. alternatively. 

4 spears . . 

10 axes 

20 metal waist ornaments 

Charges for Suk Spears 

1 spear 

4 spears and a little tobacco 


ii. — Xuiuerals. 

It will have been noticed that the figure ” 4 " occurs again and again in all 
Turkana ceremonial. This repetition of the number worried me for some time, 
but I could get no explanation as to whv it was used more than any other number. 
Eventually I discovered that it originated from the period of a woman's confinement 
to her home before birth. Apparently it is held that women originally tried three 
days, but this resulted in the death of the child. They then tried five days but. 
again, a death occurred. At last someone had the brilliant idea that a cow 
has four teats, and this number was tried, and proved so successful that it became 
the most popular number, Xext to this, number " 2 ’’ seems to be the most popular 
one. and I think one may again put the popularitv down to the number of teats of 
a goat or some other animal. 

As far as I can discover, the Turkana have no unluckv numbers. 


1 goat or sheep. 


. y 1 cow or donkey. 


2 goats or sheep. 
1 donkey. 

1 cow. 
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Th.' I lf' liu.iry lorm of ^;i!utation i^ as follows ; — 

Salutation.'. Au'Wers. 

Jiliifii . . . . . . . . ■■ . 1 /.'/"," 

Miilii j'd II I . . . . . . Miiiii inho. 

Mi!!iI ' i/Dl'l/ . . . . . . " Atll II I/I' II . 

MiiH I'll! Hill . . . . . . " ^1 1/ iifii I'lj. 

I/urma recent vear^ thi' form oi 'alutation lla.■^ I'ceu exteiiileil l)\- a la petition 
of the veoril " Miifit." followc'l by the names of 'litTerenr object-;, thu' : 

I'hi./i, ill " Miifii ri/iilii " Miiiii akiiH." etc., but this extension lu' heen iti- 
'tituteil by tf.ireiyn tribes, wlio eet to know a few words and wi'h to m.-ike U'C 
oi them all. 

The original form of salutation which I have given above i.s the only lorm U'ed 
between men. even if they are closely rekiteil. 

The salutation a man gives to a woman is the same as that u.'ed by one woman 
t(.i another, namely. .Yu,” to which the other woman replies ” Piiijii." This is 
rt'ceated twice and no other form of salutation exists. 

The custom followed bv a Turkana when vi'ited in hi.s village by a stranger is 
worthy of note. 

( >n his arrival thev will talk, and the stranger will be given some milk to drink, 
or even scjine meat to eat. but no words of salutation or welcome pass the lips of either. 
-\tter some hours, one or other will salute the other in the ordinary manner as if 
thev had only just met. Sometimes the salutation does not take place until next day. 
I have mvself seen a minor form of this. It happened in one of my camp.s. when two 
elder' came to mv tent for shelter from the rain which was falling in torrents. The 
old men carried on a long conversation, which must have extended over a period of 
at leu't an hour, and then began the usual salutations all of a sudden. I thought 
at the time that one hail suddenly remembered his manners, but. wdien this 
occurred on several occa.sions. I made incjuiries. and was informed that the 
procedure was rpiite natural. In the .same wary, no Turkana will utter a word of 
salutation to another ag.dust whom he has a grudge, until the matter has been 
argued out. 


IV. Ah El'll ji'i’ Ilf tki' Sail (AhiiiH). 

hen an eclipse of the 'un occurs, it is considered that the sun is sick, ami it is 
necessary for every stock-owner to kill several goats, and. having e.xtraeted the 
undigested frjod from the intestines, to .sprinkle it over the stock. Failure to do this 
will result in stock disease. An eclipse i' called ” utuHH. 



1. — Tl'RKiNA WOMEN THE ONE I IN THE I'XTKEME I.EIT I-i A -Milir.IEIi WoMVN Wli WIMl" TUl'.KE 
SKINS [see [I. iNo THE sHiiNil rROM THE LEFT WEAR' AENLY oNE 'KIN , /Julh . IT.oM WHIlH 
ONE MAY FRE'UAIE THAT .'HE I' UNT EF..AN I ?tf: |) THE 'EioNIi ANl) THIEO ITloM THE KloUr K E 

YOUNG UNMARRIED GIRL'. WHO AFFEAR IN tiril'h AND d’n! I > jl. Islil 

2 — TURKANA WOMEN THE HAIR I' TWI'TED INTO LONG THIN LORD'. El'I’H 'IDE' OF THE HEAD 
BEING 'HAVEN. 

3 . — TURKANA WARRIOR IN TYPIL'AL UAN\.E .ATTIRE. 


THE TURKAXA OF KOLOSIA OI'TRICT. 
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\'.---T'll/'lOlOI \ (lull Soill/s. 

There is little to >av re^arJiivu Turkaua danc-C'., a-^ they consist almost entirely of a 
large number of men walking about stamping their leet (PL 1\'). The tormatioii i^ 
generallv a circle, but it i' varied by a bunch of people leading the performers round a 
large circle and siuldeulv making a rush to th*" centre, or by the dancers following a 
zig-zag route. In the dance, in which they are gradually led away from the ceiiTre 
and. suddenly rush back, all tlie pertormers drop to a platting position. The zig-zag 
course dance is the giraffe dance, and the bodv is thrown backwards and forwards in 
iniiration (.if the motion of a giraffe's neck movement. 

I have found that, to start with, one hiids the Turkaiia .sougs extraordiiiarih- 
attractive. but that they soon get on one's nerves, like most native songs. on account 
of the monotony. I can think of no better way of describiug a Turkaiia song than by 
saying that the leader's part consist' of a series of screeches and yelh. the wilder the 
better, while the reply of the ma jority !' a deep soothing drone, not at all unlike the 
chant of a European male choir. 

The women form a circle round the out'ide of the dance, but are absoliitely 
disregarded by the dancers, unless they get in the wa\'. in which case thev are severely 
reprimanded or carelessly pushed out of the wav ; in fact, it is difficult to see what 
fun they get out of a dance. 

Nothing is carried in the hands during a dance, the performers' hands being 
linked together for most of the dances. 
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LUXAR AXD SEASONAL CALENDAR IN THE TROBRIANDS. 

By Broxislaav Malinowski. 

A SYSTEM of reckoning time is a practical, as well as a sentimental, necessity in 
every culture, however simple. Members of everv human group have the need 
of co-ordinating various activities, of fixing dates for the future, of placing 
reminiscences in the past, of gauging the length of bygone periods and of those to 
come. 

The practical need of time-reckoning arises out of any somewhat complicated 
work which has to be distributed over a prolonged period of time, and in which 
a number of people have to co-operate. Mlieu the soil is to be tilled or a long 
hshing or hunting expedition undertaken, dates have to be fixed by reference to some 
recurrent natural phenomena which can be foreseen and defined. M'hen a magical 
or religious festival is to be held, there must, as a rule, be preparations, material as 
well as spiritual, and it is necessary to place them within the .scheme of other 
activities. Again, when people from various localities, at times not easy of access, 
have to be summoned and later on to foregather, there must be some way by which 
a future date can be defined for some time ahead. 

To such practical necessities must be added the sentiment about the past. 
Death of friends or relatives is remembered for years. Great events of tribal 
importance, warlike expeditions, e-'pecially grand festivals, are kept in memory by 
members of all human societies. 

Important or dramatic incidents, such as a year of famine, in which many people 
died of starvation, or a pestilence, or a serious quarrel within the community, a 
slave raid or a head-hunting expedition, are u.sually remembered for long, and jjlaced 
in their proper place within the retrospective vista of past ages. Even the minimum 
of historical interest which is always found among the " simplest savages " requires 
a system of chronology which, although it need not go very far back, and usuallv 
loses itself soon in the mists of legend, yet, such as it is. forms an important attempt 
at a system of co-ordinating the vague data of human historv of natural proce.AS. 

All these wants, whether practical or sentimental, do nut determine, however, 
or even indicate the manner in which time has to be counted. To us, with our 
present astronomical knowledge, it is clear that pirecision. as well as avoidance of 
the danger of a vicious circle in time-counting, can only be achieved bv measuring 
time astronomically. It is also ea.sy to see that an elementarv astronomical calendar 
would not be beyond the mental range of the .simplest savage.s. M’ith all this, only 
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niiirit'- Viiridii (if bdw iiatiAd;? i one with the prubleiii. luiw thev traiiie it and hnw 
th^'V ail|ti^r their kiKiwledtre to their requirement?- can nive a .'ati'facrorv au'-wer 
Tit .’.ll 

A iu:mii,-r of iletaiAd aeeoiints should be fortheomin^. each 'howine the uarivc'’ 
.'Tate of ki'a iwledoe in a'tronoiuy and meteorology, their interest' in natuial phetionieiia, 
and the niaiiner in which thev utilize their data hw their i hroRoloeieal reriuireiiient' 
In Tiii' it i' i-'tieeiidlv important to r-qirodiiee the native per'peeri\'e. what 
a.ja eat' ti • them be^t c.rlapted for time-reckoniiia t-.hat nio't relevant amone 
;ei mritej- natmal e-aent', aU'l in what wav thev trv to harmoiii/e the t arioii' j-o'isibla- 
'V'tom> (at tnue-reekunine. 

.''one- 'Ueii data u|ion native time-reckaiiuni: are here given with reference to 
the Trooriaud I'lander? of Xorth-'West klelanc'ia. They live in the stane of poli'hi li 
'Tone, and tin-ir aetivitie,?. ,'ueh gardening, dshiiig. over'cas expedition', tribal 
waifare ami fe'tivitic'. burial and eoninieinoration ritC'. retpiire 'lefinite ralfgi'ia- 
airaiigeinent'.^ A' a matter of fact, they are able to i.leiine a (late ^ever.d nu.iuth^ 
ahead. They can also count the time .several generations back and place an event 
appioximately within a t-ntain sea'On of a (.•(.■rtain year. 

In dehning time, they use a number of elements whieh can be roughly ela'^ihed 
into tliree gri.iiip'- the a.stroiioinital. the meteorological, and tin' cultural. The 
fii-'t ;iic ba'ed upon observation of the .stars, .sun, and moon : the second upon 
reruireiu (.hangc' in wind and weather: the third on human seasonal pur.suits. 
It will he well to keep this tripartite division in mind. and. fir.st. to say a few words 
ahout tilt ir a'tronomical kimwledge. 

The A'TR(.).vi)MR'ae Ele.mext ix X.vnvE CalculathiX'. 

Tilt' p( riodieity of tlu' .solar movements, the douhle yearly passage of the suu 
overhead — it' si.iutherlv [lath in winter, northerly in .'iimnier — are all known to the 
n.itive' hut never Used in framing the idea of a .solar year : in fact, there Is in the 
native ivmarkahlv little interest in all the.se e.stablished fact.s about the main 
heavenlv bodv and the relation of its warmth to fertility. When pressed, the 
native will sav that the .sun walks or move.s acru.s.s the .sky: that it dips down 
at suii'et : that afterwards it tnoves round under the rim of the earth, from the west 
along the >(.iutheru hi.irizon to the ea.st aii'I rises again in the morning. But even 
this theory wouM he advanced hv the ino.st inti'lligent natives onlv. and that without 

' -V ill t iilc.l .ici iiuiit of 'o.'i.il an 1 tribal life, as «ell as of religious ari l inagie il ideas of the 
natives. uiH I,,, found in I’rofes'or G. .Selignian'.s work on tfie Mthnn '•imti of Hritiih Sfir 
(tiiiina. I'llo. Additional information has been published by the present writer, on gardening 
( ■■ I’rimitive Ei onomics." Eronomir Junrnnl. 1921. p. 1) : on warf.ire and fishing | Mon. 1918 and 
1920 1 ; on religious beliefs (Jonrn. Roy. Anthrop. InA.. 1910) ; on overseas e.xpedition' ( Argoiir/i/G' 
of the l[(-d'r)i Parifr, 1922): on certain aspects of sociology U'nin' oml Cnsfo/n. 1920): on 
m\d:hology I Myth in Pninitin Pi,i/cholo'/y. I'.t20) : on sexual life {Thn folhtr in Priinitii-e 
Psyrholoijij and .SVx ond Ri-prension. 1927). 
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the least entliusidsiii or interest. Any other (j^uestion would he aU'Wered liy an 
''ifirh {" I don't know ' ). 

Tile iiiam active attitude taken up towards the sun consists in the - 

the niatrie nf sunshine. It is the eoiinterjiart of to' ufika ii-t — the rainmaker s niayic. 
Eut the manic of sunshine is merely the negative, the reverse ot rain magic ; it is 
.dwavs rlassitied .is evil magic and rather considered as the jirevention i.f rain than 
as the making of sunshine. It is one of the main sources of the prestige surrounding 
the paramount eliiefs.i In folk-tales the sun is .sometimes personitieil. but actually 
hgures there only in a few fairy tales, told for amusement merely. Only once does 
it appear in a serious legend, which accounts for the origin of hire, and in which the 
story begins with a statement that the sun. the moon, and fire were born bv the 
.same woman. The rest of the tale is concerned with fire onlv. As to anv cr\-|itic 
or symbolic apjjearanee of the .sun in any other story, perhaps it might bo found 
by some arm-chair philosopher, belonging to the famous A'atur-mythologische 
Schule." hut an iutelliuent native, or even anthropologist, would onlv smile at it. 

The sun is mentioned not infrequently in formula? of magic, hut in a inirdy 
desciiptive manner : it then usually expresses quiekneS' of action. Thus, for 
in.stance. an event normally la.sting over a few davs is desiribed in a spell as beginning 
in the luoming and as terminating in the afteniHou. E.xamples of such formuhe 
can be found in the writer's Arnonauts of tin' H'l .'*■/•„ Parifii'. 

This style of magical invocation stands in dose relation with the main 
practical use made of the sun for time-reckoning. the meaning of the times of 
the day. A comprehensive series of expressions describe early moriiiug. the time 
before sunrise, simrise, the time when the sun's rays are horizontal, tilteil. overhead, 
aslant, toppling over, right down. As can be .seen, references to tlm jio'iriou of the 
suii are piredominant.- 

A.s to stars, the native has no dear idea of tluiir loimeetion with the mn\-i nii‘iits 
of the sun. Thev note, however, that at certain seasons certain conrigurations 
of stars a2)2jear in the sky in the evening.s. Thev have n.iiue' fin a number of 
constellations, for the Pleiades, for a part of (_)rion. the 'southern ('ro'>, and manv 
others; and they know in whidi season the.se .stars art' visible, but thev do not use 
them as a means of measuring times. Personified stars appear in one nivtli onlv.'^ 

The moon pl.ivs a far greater part in the life of the natives than either the sun 
or the stars. Eut here also then* are no tracer of the pseudo-soieutific curiositv 
freqiientlv ascribed to the natives. They do not worry about the cau'e of the lunar 
changes or phases ; they have no tendency, practically or mvthologicallv, to interpret 
the lunar I'yilc in any symbolic or cryptic form. Tlie moon figures in one storv. 

' ( y. Tile writcr'.s 2[,/th. 

- C’/. the writer's monograph on " Tlio X.itives of il.uUi," putili'lied in the Tniin. Sor. 

.s’. Aii^tniL. llll.-). p. -jdT. In expressions there the word foi sun [nin'i) is also predominant. 

' t'f. Arij(jnniiis of the 11 oUmi Fw-ifir. i haj>. xii. >ee. .t. 
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as being born of a woman, and in another it is personified. But to direct questions 
the natives will answer. " the moon i.s the moon, just as you see it. and neither a 
man nor a woman, nor any living thing.” 

There is no magic to do or to undo moonshine, and no lunar ritual of anv sort. 
The only magical references to the moon are to be found in the spells of love and 
beauty, since, as we shall presently see. the fullness of the moon is used as a simile 
of fine appearance. Xatives have no belief about the influence of the waning or 
wa.xing moon on vegetation, and the connection between certain months and the 
various economic pursuits, especially gardening, are purelv empirical. They will 
be described presently. 

The enormous importance of the moon in tribal life, and the interest of the natives 
in it are entirely direct and non-symboiic. In a country where artificial illumination 
is extremely primitive, moonlight is of the greatest importance. It changes night 
from a time when it is best to be at home round the fireplace, to a time when, in the 
tropics, it is most pleasant to walk or play, or to indulge in any outdoor exercise. 
This brings about a periodical heightening of social life in the village at the second 
quarter of the full moon. In all festivities, all enterprises, and on all ceremonial 
occasions, the climax is reached at the full moon. 

The first f|uai'ter. or_. as the natives say, the time from the first appearance of 
the moon to the moment when it stands overhead at sunset, is called the " unripe 
moon ” (tnbwiejHda). The individual days of this quarter are not named. 

The second cpiarter is called " the high moon " [bitov'ota tnhnholo.). i.e. when the 
moon is high in the sky in the evenings. But this appellation which marks the whole 
quarter is specifically applied also to the 1st and 2nd days of the quarter indiscrimi- 
nately. that is.' to the 8th or 9th day of the moon. After this the natives have 
difiereat words for each day ; — 


yam 

s of Da.ij-i in S'XOnd and Third Q/iarters of the Moon. 


'10th clay 

Bitoi'il'i. 


illth .. 

Urohojh-o. 

Sec ond rpiartc-r 

..''l2th .. 

I omkoi'tl'l . 


1 Ifith .. 

Ynpiln. 


Udth .. 

TakCita. 


noth .. 

Woul'j. 


noth .. 

Toliikirnijii. 


! iTth .. 

XfUni.'il. 

Third riuarter^ 

..jlSth .. 

Tutjijuhib'd i 


I 19th .. 

Miiilomn. 


! 20th .. 

Sidaf/ii. 


'.21n .. 

Kah'hi'nrjt" 


^ Isth ai'O U'l'il for name of third quarter 'TayijakVnui). 
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The la^t quarter is called odabilkiijaJca (in the great darkness), and there are 
no individual names for the days. 

The 13th dav [ijapila) is regarded as the beginning of the full moon, and on this 
dav begins the .series of three successive festive days. In ordinary village entertain- 
ments. usually associated with dancing and amorous transactions, the girls often 
go to solicit a full-moon present (iyapalaijfju) : " Give me the present of the yapila I ” 
IVhen the new moon is first seen, the village children will emit a long yell. " katugogovu 
This is as far as any ritual recognition of the moon goes. The 1-lth day (vala'ita) i.s 
regarded as the full moon at its highest, while the 15th day {uvulo) closes the full 
moon. 

The general word for full moon is " bivata." It covers the period of three day.', 
and at tune' the longer period of five days, from the 11th to the 15th inclusive. The 
new moon is also called by a general term. “ lapatii ’’ (narrow-faced, ugly) : when 
it grows it is said to become “ beautifully full " {hibuboicatu) until it becomes quite 
full, that is. ■■ bientaC 

It is clear that this system of distinguishing the quarters divides the moon into 
four weeks, and allows any day in the moon to be easily determined. The days in 
the first or in the last quarter are not named. 

The Sea.sons in Native Life. 

In 5[elanesia the main division of seasons is established by the two pre- 
vailing winds. The trade wind from the south-easterly direction blows during the 
winter months, from May to November. It is a regular wind, beginning everv 
day late in the morning and reaching its fidl force in the afternoon, continuing 
for a few hours and dying out at dead of night. It i? rarely absent, though there 
may be a day when it is weak and .shifts a few points of the compass from it-; 
regular direction. During the full trade .season land breezes are rare in the island-;, 
so that this wind i.s not favourable for sailing with unwieldy and primitive craft. 

The monsoon from the north-west is quite a different wind. During it' swav. 
which lasts from December to April, there are often dav.s of complete culm, or of 
light north and westerly breezes, and then from time to time the monso<in sets in 
with 'uddeii force, pToduciiig anything from a storm to a hurricane. In this seu'On 
the skies are usually clouded, there Is much more rain, and it is also tie- season when 
vegetation develops. On calm and clear ilavs the full warmth of the tropical 
summer is experienced. The hottest days, however, occur in Eu't New (luinea in 
the months between the two seasons, i.n. April and Mav. and again November ano 
December. 

The division of the seasons i' assuciateil with the growth of vegetation, which 
starts its new lease with the beginning of the wet season. The trade wind, on the 
other hand, is the dry season, in which many fruits and plants rioen. while in bad 
years there occur droughts and stagnation. This divi.sion is most pronounced in 
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the ici'i- oi lultivatei.l plant";, when the pii-parati.>rv acthities. includinu tlie cutting 
au:l burning of the bii'li, have to tall at the end of the drv sea.son. while planting 
i< 'in;ultaiieon« with the tii't raiiH. So that the growth of cultivated plants falls 
at the begiiiniiiii of the general revival of nature, and the harvest falls at the 
beginning of the dry season. The period of ganleuiiig thirs covers the iiKJiith.s of 
the nioDsuon. and it exteiid.s on the other side into the drv sea.son. 

The monsoon and the calm interval between the two wmds are also the only 
suitable times for two other important activities — fishing and sailing. Fishing is 
diffii ult. when not impossible, during the .south-east winds, for at that time the 
'trong. Cool wind exi'oses the men to great hardship when diving and wading. 
Again, with native canoes which cannot beat, or only iniperfectlv. sailing has to be 
done at a jjeriocl when winds vary and when land breeze.s. so important in coasting, 
are available. 

We can .see already that the intensity of economic life is not evenly distributed 
over the year, but concentrated on the months of the wet season, of the calms, and 
of the variable winds. Roughlv speaking, it is the time from August to fieptember. 
and from April to IMay. varying with the locality. And this brings us to the native 
j'oiut of view which will enable us to understand the cycle of the year as it appears 
To a Trobriaud Blander. an<l as he will often de.scribe it. using the names of the 
lunar months a' his svstem of time co-ordinatiun. 


Thk Xamixo or the Moons. 

The trouble with the untutored observer of savage cu.stoms is that, not being 
burileiied with theoretic C|ue.stions and ideas, he often cannot see the problem in a 
given range of facts. He does not. therefore, eucjuirc into every detail, and supplies 
us with -cantv and uninteresting data. The trouble with the ethnographer in the 
held is that he sees too much of the merely technical problems, that he is prune to 
draw the fr.nelu.sions too rapidlv ; one might almost say that he tries to get at the 
core of the problem too cpiicklv. 

klv owir experience in Xew (fuinea. as regards the question of time-counting. 
wa> typi( al of this latter .shortcoming. An amateur probably would not have 
Truubled about the native methods r)f construetiiig the calendar, or else, if lip were 
one of the tiist-cld'.s amateur observers to wlioiii we owe so much, he might have 
ubtmneil .nrd givnii us the natives’ own storv of the moons, which again, in the hands 
of .HI muateiu of comparative cthnologv would have yielded the correct solution 
oi tie- i.robb-m of the calendar. Being prejiarcsl to foiinulate a problem of time- 
iM failing, and k'-eii to "-olve it, I apj'roached the matter with a niimher of definite 
coiicretH que.^tions. I wanted to know whether the natives named the moons, how 
many miiiies they posses-ed — twelve cjr thirteen, and how they harmonized solar and 
lunar tiniH-r-oiinting. During a month's preliminarv work among the IMotu (jf the 
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south coast. I had found out that the natives had thirteen names for moons.^ 
Having found that they had thirteen moon-names I was satisfied that the natives 
knew the real number of lunar periods in a year, and I assumed that they counted 
time bv reference to these periods. In a more extensive study of another tribe on 
the south coast of Xew Guinea — the Hailu — I found that the natives have no names 
for moons, which was also, to my mind, a final and satisfactory answer to the 
problem I had before me. 

A\ihen I came to the Trobriand Islands, I proceeded with enquiries on the same 
scheme, but here the first difficulty was that, although there existed names for 
various moons, there were not thirteen, and it was difficult to find out how many 
names there were. From some I obtained ten, eleven, or twelve, and sometimes, 
under pressure, thirteen, but it was clear that there was no universally known figure. 
As a rule, the moons would be classified into two groups of five with a moon or two 
regarded as intermediate ones. Thus there were certain difficulties as to the first 
question of how many moons the natives knew during the year, and it was clear that 
unless the first question was answered, the idea of a calendar with which the 
problem should close was inapplicable. 

The real trouble was, that the problem was too rigidly formulated. I took 
it for granted that when natives name moons and count them, this is for the purpose 
of time-reckoning, whether with twelve or thirteen months covering the year, ill or 
well — and I assumed that the whole scheme was a system of time co-ordinates. The 
correct procedure, however, would have been not to assume a given use or function 
in the scheme, but only to enquire into it. Having found that moons are named, the 
next step should have been to see in what context and manner the system of moon- 
naming is used. In other words, the next step diould have been to divest myself of 
our own mental and cultural habits. We name moons for calendar purposes, and we 
use the calendar to dmde and count time and to fix dates ; and with us the whole 
system with its manv ramifications is a svstem of time co-ordinates. This, however, 
does not mean that a similar svstem obtains in simpler cultures. 

As a matter of fact in the Trobriands the moons are used rarely and only under 
special circumstances for counting time ; the whole system of naming and arranging 
moons has no special place in their time-reckoning, and all this can be understood 
only by reference to the social and economic ideas of the natives. 

First of all. it is necessart* to realize that the cycle of a year is not defined or 
determined for the natives by the position of the sun or of the stars or by a given 
number of moons. This latter, as already mentioned, they never know oS-hand, 
not even the most expert gardeners or magicians, but find it out by naming the moons 
one after the other and counting on their fingers. What really determines the 
cycle of the year to the Trobriander is. above all. the economic round of gardening. 

^ Cf. footnote to pp. 505-5.5 in the monograph, “ Natives of Mailu.’’ T rans. Roy. Soc. 
S. Austral., 1915. 

VOL. LVII. P 
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The testimony of linguistics, especially etymology, is usually of very little value, 
but in this case the identity of the words taytu (" year ” and " yam ") represents 
the real native point of view. As a matter of fact all other tribal activities are 
subordinated to this one.^ 

The year is subdivided into the time when the gardens are unripe and into that 
when they begin to mature. The festive and ceremonial season depends on the 
harvest, and occurs after it. The sailing and overseas expeditions are dependent 
not onlv on the winds, as thev are never undertaken in the early part of the monsoon 
when conditions would already be propitious, but only after the main part of the 
garden work is over. The whole native life, their conversation, interests, even 
passions, centre round gardening, the display of food, and skill and efficiency in that 
pursuit. 

With all this there is associated an important fact that dawned on me 
gradually, by mere dint of native repetition as I became accustomed to their ways 
and modes of thought : all the practical counting of time, all reminiscence of past 
events, all the li.xings of dates is done by reference to gardening. The native in 
defining a period or placing an event will always say : it was done at such and such 
a period of garden activity — o takayiai. during the clearing of the scrub (lit. in 
cutting) ; v:a gabu, in burning (i.e. during the period that the cut and dried scrub is 
being burnt) : im sopu, in planting time : o knvatam. when the vine supports are 
placed in position : o yu-akova, during weeding : uxi hasi. during the removal of the 
surplus tubers ; o kopo'i, during the trimming of the vine : v:atum. during the first 
taking out of yams : o tayoymm. during the harvest proper. 

These divisions of time are obviously not very exact. There are also permanent 
differences according to the district. In one place, where the big long yams form the 
staple food, the harvest occurs much earlier, and the whole cycle of gardening ends 
sooner. In the swampy districts, where the taro is the staple food, gardens start 
earlier and are harvested earlier. In the main agricultural districts, where small 
rams form the main crop, harvest occurs at least two months later than in the 
earliest vain dktriets. With all thk. this system of time-reckoning not only refers 
to the real intcrest.s of the natives, but to all the really relevant events upon which 
tlieir plaui anil arrausements dejicnd. 

This calendar is nut only psychologically the most adequate, but in all practical 
aiTaugements the most effective. If the natives fixed an expedition for such and 
.^uch a moon, tln-y might or might not lie able to keep to it, but when they say they 
vrill go a; the time of weeding, when the man's labours in the gardens are over and 
the womeids vcork begins. giving the time at which they will aetuallv be 

able to go. 

The re.iikr may he r i rro i t j the seihlh.itions previously mentioned, e.specidlly the artieie 
on '■ Primitive Econeimi' ■- ” in the Juimial, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, and 

Crhrf-: 'ind 
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Thus the real framework of native divisions, as well as their picture of the year, 
is represented bv a succession of activities in garden work. This, how ever, does not 
mean that the counting of the moons is quite superfluous. To the garden magicians, 
and the elders who plan gardening and other events of tribal life, feasts, expeditions, 
and mortuarv ceremonies, an independent scheme of tmie-reckoning is still necessary , 
and the names of various successive moons are very convenient. It is in this 
somewhat esoteric and specialized way that the naming of the moon is chiefly used. 

Let us now look at the successive names of the moon. The year begins for the 
native with the end of the old garden and the starting of the new. This covers the 
period of all three moons, the moon during which harvesting is done (kalaicasasa), 
the moon of festivities after the harvest (niilaniala). and the moon which follows 
(ijakoii). These names are universally known to the natives and they are used by 
everybody. 

But there is no general consensus as to when the year really begins : they have 
no " new vear ” or ” new year's day.' nor would such an idea be of any importance 
to them, as thev have no system of chronology of years as a sec^uence. 

It will be best to represent the moons in a schematic form and to comineiit on 
this table. 



^1. Kuluwasasa 

1 

Malui 

...-{ '2. Milamala 

3. Y.ikosi ... 

1_4. Yavatakulu 

... yOe-Auda 

Molu . 

Molu . 

f Co. Toliyavata 
. -j G. Yavatam 
^ GeliAlavi 

S. Bulumaduku 
9. Kuluwotu 

1 

yMatuwo 

Mali.i 

I'll). Utokakana 
...d^ 11. Il.iybi.sila 
^(__12. Yakosi 

...J 


Ta'.le of the Moons. 


|=Ge2uJa 


.Big harvest 
. lIiJ.imala fe^tiv.ll. 
Usiaola festival. 


/Takayv.i. 

\Gabu. 


J> Matuwo 


J 


Growth of plants 


Sopu. 

Kavatam. 

>Puakova. 
Basi Turn. 


Unimportant period\.j, , 

j- J_ ilKlI V V^l. 


Sole. — About the third month the north-west [monsoon) season begins : at moon S the south-east 
season starts. 


The most miportant point is to realize clearly in what circumstances this scheme 
of moon-naming is used, how it is used, what services it renders, and what interest 
it arouses. Onlv such functional knowledge can give us a real insight into its nature. 

The actual practical use made of this moon calendar is not very extensive. 
At times when meetings of elders take place in moon 1, they talk over, and more 
or less cerenioniallv and formally decide, plans for the next year. The annual 
festivities iiivariablv fall in the second moon, but at times the community may decide 
to extend these to the third moon ; they may then have to modify slightly the course 
of gardening, or to postpone, perhaps, the k'lh (over.seas expedition), aii'l tlnaliv 

p 2 
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to arraniie when thev will come back and start harvesting. This association uf 
leasts, saiiings, and ceremonies with the ntoun is the more important, as we know 
all culminating events are celebrated at full moon, while the preliminary activities 
are cuiilined to the preceiling period of twenty-eight days. 

In such discussions moons are sometimes named and counted. It is not ditiicult 
to see that this brings the first six or seven moons into prominence, or when an 
imjjortant overseas expedition is planned, interest may go as far as the eitrhth or 
ninth moon. In such cases, apart from canoe biiildimr and launchimr. and 'apart 
from the discussions of the trip itself, the return journev may fall as late as the 
beginning of the Trade wind, when the natives have to go south and can come back 
with the south-easterlv wind. 

The interest in the muons following the eighth is very slight indeed. There are 
those when the south-easterly is blowing and no fishing or sailing beyond the return 
journey can be done, when in the gardens the most important activities are at an 
end, and only the preliminary harvest is in progress. This begins early, for often 
the storehouses are exhausted as early as in the fifth or sixth moon, and the natives 
have to rely on wild plants from the bush, which they dislike. They, therefore,, 
begin as soon as possible harvesting the early or subsidiary gardens called Jcayntuijim. 
Their interest in time-sequence will become focussed when the big harvest is in full 
bhust. and \\hen. after that, the festivities begin to take place in the moon of 
milnmnln. 

A few more words might be said about this moon and the events which name 
and determine it. as well as the manner in which the moon is fixed in the three 
different districts of the region. 

This moon is named after a strange marine annelid, the -pnlolo worm (Eunice 
viridii). called by the natives of the Trobriands milamaln." It makes it.s 
appearance on the surface of the sea for spawning only once a year, at the full moon 
falling within the period from October 15th — Xovember 15th.^ This event takes 
place onlv on the mo.st southerlv end of the district, on the island of Yakuta, for the 
annelid appears on the reef running between Yakuta and the island of Sanaroa in 
the d'Entrecasteau.x archipelago. The Yakutans catch it in small nets on the 
night of its appearance, when it is also ceremonially roasted and eaten. The full 
moon at its appearance is called the mUnmnln moon on the island of Yakuta. There 
also the annual feast, which includes harvest rejoicings, ceremonial visits, and a 
series of religiou.s rites as.sociated with the return of the dead, is held at a pnlolo 
season.’ But the same festival is always held one month earlier on the main part 
of the island, in the northern half, and a month earlier still in the southern half ancl 

^ These dates have been obtained from natives, and I wa-S not able to check them Mith anv 
competent naturalist. 

■ t/. the writer’s article on "Baloma: the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Lslands ’ 
(Ji.iini. Roy. Anthrop. Inst.. 1916). 
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outlviut; islandi. while the i.'land of Kitava in the east celebrates it yet one month 
earlier. This .«hiftin 2 coincides with the above-mentioned diltereiices in harvest- 
time dependent on the different staple produce cultivated in each district. The 
diiiicidtv in fixing the date comes from the fact that the standard ind'tin'ihi held in 
Vakuta. which all the natives acknowledge as infallible, comes last. 

Other places which depend niainlv on the state of the gardens make mi'takes 
according to whether the crops ripen early or late. The small importance of the 
lunar calenilar is shown in the fact that in such cases, there is onlv some chaffing 
and a jocular reference, the natives saying that such and such a district " has become 
silly in its time-reckoning." 

It is thus clear that there is only one period, namelv. that following on harvest- 
time. which is really of general interest, though the few subsequent months are 
still of some importance. The further down the list the less important become the 
moon-names. This is completely borne out bv native usage. The moon milamnla 
is known to all. the names of moons 1 and 2 to most adults. Most mature men can 
count, often with mistakes in order and omissions, as far as month number 8 and 
sometimes 10 : a few men specially versed in folk-lore can enumerate correctly 
twelve months. 

There is. however, one feature which is of importance for the correct under- 
standing of this state of things. Apart from the practical value of the calendar, it is 
used in order to supply the framework of a narrative account of the vear. MTienever 
one of the old men is asked about the moons he does not give a sober account, but 
he will proceed at once to recite a story in which he gives the successive names in 
a more or less detailed and flowery description of what takes place in each. An 
intelligent old native will make it clear that not everyone knows the names of the 
moons, and that only those having to do with gardens and knowing how the vear 
runs are acquainted with them. He will then tell you how there are five moons 
which are unripe or green (geguda) and five which are ripe (matuiro). He will tell 
how in moon 1 they begin to cut the bush and then to burn it after the hot sun has 
dried the timber ; how they then rest and prepare for the harvest activities. He 
next describes the festivities and how they culminate at the full moon. If he has 
imagination and interest in customs he will lose himself in details, and will probablv 
proceed at any point to give an account of the customs and tribal life of the period. 
If kept to the point of time-sequence he will go on with a description of garden work, 
which certainly constitutes the backbone of native chronologv. He will give an 
account of the original ceremonies of first planting, and will sketch the practical 
activities and then proceed with the ritual of setting up the vine supports, and of 
the beginning of weeding. He might dwell on the nature of unripe moons, how at 
that time the plants grow, the sap enters the yam and enlarges the tuber 
roots, and ri>es up in the vines. As can be seen by the table, in the third moon 
the natives plant the tubers, they grow in the fourth moon, and in the fifth they 
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have to place supports (Icavatam) round which the vines will twine. Side by side 
with these references to gardens there is another aspect of the matter, in which native 
interest is strong. While one informant, who is. perhaps, a garden magician, will 
emphasize the growth of the gardens, the next will be more interested in the supply 
of food in the village. 

The first favourite moons are from 1 to 4. which are called months of plenty 
{malia). In these the yam-houses are filled to overflowing and a native of high 
rank will tell of the beautiful decorations on his own stores and of the amount he 
receives yearly. The food supplv continues to accumulate from months 1 to 4, During 
moon 2 the lavish display of food to impress visitors and gladden the returned spirits 
are described in glowing terms. But from then on the native proceeds in a minor key. 
By the end of the fourth month the food in the storehouses is practically exhausted. 
Only chiefs still have plenty to eat. The new food is not ready and the period of hunger 
(molu) begins. The fifth is a bad moon, the first of the green ones and perhaps 
the worst of the hunger months. The natives have to go to the bush to search for 
wild vegetable food, nuts and fruit, and, at worst, wild roots. This lasts from the 
fifth to the ninth moon, and the natives will often divide the year into five moons 
of plenty (1 to 4 and 12). and into five moons of scarcity {5 to 9). and say there are 
two intermediate moons (10 and 11). which are neither one nor the other. Keal 
hunger, however, does not last after the seventh moon, for at that time the ripe 
moon begins — sometimes even earlier. 

The division into ripe and unripe moons has not so much reference to food as 
to the process of growth of plants. The unripe time represents the period when the 
vine sprouts and climbs, the leaves develop and the young tubers grow. As the 
rain diminishes and the wind and the sun grow stronger, the leaves become yellow 
and parched, the roots break out into tubers and these begin to mature : these are 
the matuH'o months. 

The only food eaten after the hunger months comes from the earlier gardens. 
At first there is so little of it that only children are fed. but from the ninth moon 
all people have enough. At the ninth month the main gardens begin to be harvested, 
but food taken out is ceremonially stored, to be presented to chiefs and certain 
relatives to whom it is due by right. 

I have given here onlv an abridged story of the moons. Informants will often 
digress, tell of particular historical events, of great hunger or record harvests. But 
it is always garden food, the contrast between plenty and hunger, the processes 
of growth and maturing, which occupy their minds. The first five moons are thouuht 
of in terms of green process and growth, the subsequent five by development of 
tubers and the activity of harvest. It is very clear that in all these divisions there 
are certain moons which are of much smaller importance than the rest. The native 
telling the story breaks off after the utohaka (tenth). The native who distinguishes 
between the ripe and unripe, the lean and fat, leaves two moons outside, and the 
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time after the cvcle of the gardens is really the finished time in which harvesting 
goes on without much varietv or interruption, the time when there is never hunger 
but when plentv cannot be used for festivities or ceremonial purposes. This period 
of time is uninteresting to the native and generally remains nameless. 

I have spoken about the twofold division into two groups. As a rule it 
comprises five moons each with two remaining outside, very rarely will the year 
be divided into two groups of six moons {see table, p. 211). The divisions into ripe 
and unripe, into plentv and scarcity, do not coincide. The name of moon 13 seems 
to exist, and I have received words " kuliiivalasi ' and " obwatayayo, ’ and in another 
district the words " gaygila'’ and " katubngihogi. ’ It might be that the name 
of Xo. 13 given to me by several of my informants independently was reached merely 
by the accident that several moons seem to have different names in different districts, 
but it is significant that the first ten names are identical everc-where and easily 
obtained, while the remaining odd moons, for which sometimes one to three names 
are obtained, always fall outside the scheme division of two groups of five. 

I should like to add that moon T2 is less frequently omitted and better known 
than 11 ; as it precedes 1 and 1 it receives some of their importance. 

The relevant point of the scheme is that the natives name and recognize the moons 
of either groups of five or six, for they are really interested in them. This interest 
is not a direct calendar interest, which might have led to a more systematic treatment. 
The whole scheme is not a division of the year into a number of moons : rather a 
method of calculating moons, especially full moons, standing for important tribal 
movements, which cover interesting and dramatic times of the year. And as the 
year — that period of garden cultivation and other important tribal events — interests 
them first with regard to gardens and supply of food, so moons which are relevant 
in these respects are named and known by name and are divided into a scheme 
of growth represented by plenty and scarcity. The remaining moons are simply 
dropped out of the main interest. 

The year is a period of ten or twelve moons, not because the natives could not 
count correctly how manv moons there are in a year, not because they could not 
find out that thirteen is nearer the truth than twelve, but because the number ten 
or twelve corresponds more exactlv to their practical and pragmatic interests. The 
tail end of the year, the uneventful level time after the harvest has started and 
before the festivities begin, remains vague to such an extent that moon 13 is 
entirely dropped out, even in esoteric accounts. 
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A PRELDIIXAEY REPORT OX THE STOXE HUTS r»F VECHTKOP. 

[With Plate V, axd Appendix ox the Skeletal [Material 
BY Peueessor Raymoxd a. Dart, M.Sc.. M.B.] 

Bv C. VAX Riet Lowe. B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 

IXTRODITTIOX. 

General. 

Scattered througliout the northera and north-eastern districts of the Orange iree 
State are remains of extensive prehistoric human habitations and settlements that 
embody peculiar and rare characteristics. For many years these ruins have excited 
popular imagination and curiosity, and. inevitably, numerous theories to account 
for their origin have been formulated : the most prevalent and popular of which 
attributes the design, construction, and occupation of these settlements to the 
aboriginal Bush folk ; but how erroneous this is will presently be shown. 

It was not until recentlv that I was able, largely by chance, satisfactorily to 
elucidate the mystery, and as no detailed and scientific record of these huts has yet 
appeared in print. I feel that a brief statement now will not be out of place. 


Site. 

The best preserved and most well-known settlement is on the farm ^ echtkop, 
situated some fifteen miles south of Heilbron. The most outstanding feature and 
distingui.shing landmark of this farm is a prominent, lozenge-shaped, flat-topped 
ridge which rises a hundred feet and more above the surrounding plain, and it is 
along the summit of this ridge or kop that the remains of an extensive, though utterly 
deserted an<l sadlv ruined, settlement exist. The entire area, covering many acres 
in extent, is dotted with stone bee-hive huts and open kraals, the former occasionally 
isolated, but the latter alwav.s in association with other kraals, huts, or both, all 
clu.stered round an inner-comt or enclosme. so that an individual ensemble represents, 
as it were, a miniature native ’’ stad or village, dozens of which combine to form 
the entire settlement. The elevated and thus easily defended site is typical of all 
settlements in thi' area. 

Manv huts and kraals have been demolished, and the stones removed for the 
construction of more modern and spacious enclosures for present-day stock needs, 
but what remains here is sufficient to enable us to reconstruct and repopulate the 
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settlement. En paisaiit, it is interesting to note that Government action is now 
being taken to preserve what is left. 

At the foot of Vechtkop is the well-known Burger School, principallcd bv 
Mr. Grapjhorn. and it is to his guidance that I am indebted for niy first introduction 
to, and prelimiiiarv examination of, the settlement. For some years past he has taken 
a keen interest in the ruins, and has. from time to time, excavated in and among the 
huts, kraals and kitchen-middens, and but for skeletal remains, coarse pottery, large 
mullers and querns, a few stone crucibles, and a single iron spear-head ( cou'iderably 
corroded), he has found nothing of outstanding interest or helpfulness. M’ith him 
I made a careful examination of the entire area and its surrouiiilintrs. and found 
neither evidence nor indication of the Stone Age. One other investigator. Mr. Lemmer 
also recovered from one of the middens a much-corroded iron spear-head. 

Detail.?. 

In describing the settlement in more detail, it is my intention to deal separately 
with each feature, and I have selected to start with : — 

(1) The Huts. 

Fig. 1 shows a characteristic bee-hive hut. This is not a reconstruction, but 
a selected specimen. The stones are, with very rare exceptions, undressed doleritic 
boulders collected from the crest of the ridge. These boulders vary in size from 
a large pillar (weight about 500 lbs.) to a cricket-ball. Xo stone was " worked,’’ 
and there are no indications that either clay, dagga. or mortar was used. The stones 
were merely stacked one above the other iu uncoursed. rough-rubble fashion, each 
stone slightly cantilevered over the stone below until the tvhole reached the required 
hemispherical or bee-hive shape. In one direction the stones of the roof are invariably 
specially selected long and slender slabs, as shown in Sec. A-A. Fig. 1. The inter- 
stices between the larger stones of the walls contain no evidence of " fill.” 

The floor of a hut is co-planar with the outer natural ground level, and the 
average interiial dimensions are : («) diameter, 5 ft. : [h] height (centre of floor 
to roof). 4 ft. 

At the base the thickness of the walls approximates to 2 ft., but this gets 
slenderer as the wall rises, until at the roof it averages, perhaps, only 12 ins. 

The interstices between the larger stones of the roof are filled with smaller 
stones and pebbles, until the whole forms a compact mass sufficiently stable to bear 
the weight of a man comfortably. 

Entrances average about IS ins. wide and 10 ins. high, so that it is impossible 
to crawl in in an ordinarv fashion ; one must get down on one's elbows and '' slide ” 
in. The door-lintel is among the largest stones in the structure ; individual specimens 
weigh perhaps a quarter of a ton. There are no key stones and no other designed 
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openings. The photographic illustrations (PI. ^ ) give one, perhaps, a better idea 
of the general size and shape. 
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FIG. 1. 


(2) A ■■ Stad.” 

Fig. 2 shows a ground-plan of a t^iiical stad.” It is noticeable that both 
kraals and huts are circular, the former being uncovered. Kraal wall averages about 
20 ins. in thickness and seldom exceed -1 ft. in height. The construction is similar 
to that of the huts, and a noteworthy feature is that, whereas hut-entrances are 
almost invariably from the outside, kraal-entrances are always from the inside. The 
latter are narrow, and the sides are worn smooth by the in-and-out passage of animals, 
both large and small, thus strengthening the deduction that the occupants were a 
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liL-rdinu pt/oiilH. Tlit-re aiv no ^igii> ut sunken .--ilr)' for srain in rhe'e kraak. the 
internal iliainerer of tvliich lluetuates about tin ft. 

All ■■ ^tad- are nor so closely clu'tered a> that -ketched in Fig. 2. In the 
bottom right-hand corner, for example, one might omit the two hut' and join the 
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kraals by a wall, thri^ cnclo'ing the inner-court and niaiiitaiiiing but a simple general 
or main entrance. 

Isolated huts imply a custom found among the Bantu, for these people frerpientlv 
erected separate huts for unmarried men of marriageable age, and the fact of such 
a hut not l.cmg a regular occurrence also points to this, for not everv family had a 
son of. 'uy. fmni td'teen to thirtv-five rears old. 
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('■)) The 

A marked featiu'e of the settlement is the ahundance of ash- and treneral refuse- 
heaps in the form of kitchen-middens in the immediate vicinitv of each " stail." 
In some cases a midden contains approximatelv O.UtM i cii. ft. of ash and ireiieral refuse, 
thus indicative of an occupation of. say, thirty-three years, a figure arrived at hv 
allowing from each '' stad " d cu. ft. of ash to the midden per dav. which. I consiiler. 
makes reasonable allowance for lo.sses. fir.st by wind, and later biv wind. rain, and 
irltimate compre.ssion. 

In these kitchen-middens one finds an abundance of potsherds, both decorated 
and plain, grinding- and honing-stones, occasionally considerably corroded metal 
spear- and assegai-heads, stone crucibles, fragment.s of clav- and stone-pipes, bone- 
points or awls, and .skeletal remains. 

(4) Desceiptiox of Ob.jects. 

A. Pottenj. — All pottery is hand-made, well-baked, of comparativelv regular 
contottrs. large, and characteristically Bantu. Fig. 3 .show.s three typical specimens. 
The slightly rounded and irregular bottoms preclude the possibility of these pots 
standing without slight wobbling. 

The mass of sherds examined is plain, and. when ornamented, the decorative 
patterns take the form of simple geometric designs, mainlv herring-bone. che\Ton, 
and plain vertical stippled lines, all the patterns being impressed in a series of dots 
made during the preliminary and unbaked stage, as shown on C. Fig. 3. 

Xo eared pots have so far been found ; only a fragment of what might have 
been a stumpy leg. All the features associated with the^e pots are essentially 
primitive. 

B. tHiml-Stoncs or Hand-Mills. — These are made either of sandstone from the 
lower slopes of the hill, or of fragmentary slabs of ironstone from the doleritic sill 
that covers the hill. The under or grind-stones are invariably elliptical, and average 
about 18 ins. along the major axis. 12 ins. along the minor, and about 4 ins. in 
thickness. The upper or grinding-stones are abo elliptical, and average G ins. long. 

3 ins. wide, and about 2 ins. in thickness. Examples in sandstone are shown on 
the right of the native on one of the photographic dlustrations (PI. V, Fig. 3). 

C. Sprar- and Assegai-Puints. — Idg. 4 shows a small collection of these metal 
points. They are of iron extracted from ores in the neighbourhood. The two centre 
forms are of commonest occurrence, and may be regarded as plain assegai-points. 
The two outer arrow-shaped specimens are of an unu.sual and rare form. Occasionallv 
the ■■ shafts of these are barbed and the workmanship skilful. 

D. Atone Crucibles . — These are cylindrical cup-like forms in sandstone that, 
very obviously, were subjected to intense heat. In Fig. 5, I have sketched the cross- 
sectional profile of a typical specimen, and have shown (1) in stippled outline the 
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original profile (based on fragments of unused specimens), and (2) in full lines the 
present profile. The alteration in shape is due to the intense vitrification of the actual 
crucible contents, i.e. the coarse cpiartzitic sandstone of which the crucible is made, 
during its continued subjection to great heat. 
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Tile interior' of all crucil'lc' f.ir fduibl. nine < "mplete '[ie> iiii.nis. are clean 
expO'od sandstone and not vitrifle.l. v.diile tli-- exteiiru' are cove-is.,! v. ith a cdaisv, 
nodular, ami liriebriy col'iuredi <lag. the prcb imiimnr 'hail--' of whiili are purplish- 
I'l’owim, reds, yellow'. and an occasional sJ'ot o: Lrrei-n. Kxpeit' h ive failed, to discover 
the exact use of these crucilile^. 
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Tli' V are ratlier ^mall for ^meltiiiir iron, a^ oiilva inert' IniTton of rnetal vroiild be 
of'taiiieil from eaeli 'melTiiiir. and j'rob.iblv Twentv to rvniil'i have 

to lie made before .'ufiieient metal coulil he extraeted for a 'iti^de a"eL''ai-[ii;'iiit. Xo 
ti-ace'. liowever. of either ba'e or mible metak hat e been fouinl. The irrceii toloration 
sueeeets copper. but iiothiiig definite i^ vet kiiotvii. It ha.-^ been >iigu'e^ted that the 
native,' 'Ot out to make gla^.'. liut I eloubt this. They might even Iiave lieen med for 
t.h'ug>. vehich is ako verv doubtful. Per.sonallv I am inclined to think that the main, 
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if not the sole, purpose of these crucibles wa.s for the e.xtraction of iron. Xo doubt the 
process would be .slow, but all primitive races had to be patient in the preparation of 
their tools and weapons, and probaVily in thi« case the women were made to do the 
work. 

P. Clmj- and Stont-Piprg . — Only two fragments have been recovered; one of 
stone from Vechtkop. and one of baked clay from a neighbouring site. Fig. G shows 
three views of the clay fragment. It would ajijtear as though this pipie once formed 
part of a blast furnace. The nozzle is clearly shown on both fragments. The specimen 
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iu the illustration here has a highly ornamented exterior, the ornamental lines being 
solid, rai-^ed half-cvliiiders. The stone-pipe from Vechtkop ha^ a plain exterior. 

F. nti . — * Ine fragment onlv has so far been found. The butt is about 

d ill. iu diameter, and it gradually taper-, to a line, ^harp point, the whede i 'eiiiLf straight 
and about 4 ins. lonu. 

(t. Hdiiiiiij-Stom . — These are irremdarlv shaped slal s of dol- rire. either hxed or 
movable, on vrhich spear- an.l a^'egai-points were shaped and sLarpenel. Most 
freipaently the -surface resorted to is merelv flat and ■'inooth. but oe.ui-ion.iliv long, 
deep aroove-: were formed. 

It is regrettable that so little is known about the ubjeet.' of eult. but the iiiaeuessi- 
bility of the -;jte. and the expense of getting there, have pi'-i liuh-il th - p'Wsibihtv of 



a more than supeirkial examination. It is hoped, however, that soiiie elay aii expedi- 
tion will be organized, and that a more thorough ex.imination will then be made. 
M hether or nor we shall find out more rli.in ha-: already lioen learnt i-. luiwever, a 
moot point. The ilestruetiun of these 'eitl-nienT-; }ia< I'een disa-trou-. 


(5) Buiii.il Situs axd CrsToMs. 

Eaeh midden ajipears to have been a roeounized burial-ground, for several 
e.xhumations of .--keletal remains hav- been made by Me-srs. (iraphorn. Lemmer. and 
mvself. The form of interment makes it obvioU' that all burials w en - 1 ' reinoiiious ami 
mvstieal. for skeleton-- are found arranged in 'irting or feetal I'Ositioii' raeiiig east, in 
shallmv circular graves, over eaeh of which two or more flat 'tone-, were placed. 

Personal pO'--ession.s were freipieiitly interred ivitli tlie ih-ad. aie! in one instance 
an earthern tiot was found (immediately m front of a skel-toii) tvhich contained the 
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remain? of a newly born infant. Perliaps the mother died in yiving Ihrth to her child 
and it wa? buried with her. or perhaps it wa? a de^troved twin. Among the Eakarauge 
of Ehod*?'ia to-day this practice of ilestroving a twin i^ .still in vogue, and during last 
year, while I was investigating Bushman caves and native settlements in the Eatopos, 

I found, in a iiULldeii at the base of a rock-shelter, a child buried in a pot in precisely 
the same fashion as that described above. That this practice .still ofitains among other 
southern Bantu peoples is also a well-known fact. 

Human skeletal remains were submitted to Profe'sor Eavmoml Dart. and. 
while his examination showed these to be mainlv Bantu, yet he found there lav also 
within these bones traces of Bushman achiiixture. (Snt appendeil Eeport. p. 23tt) 

I )wing to transport difficulties from the site, it has not been possible to get 
more than a single individual collection of skeletal remains to Professor Dart. Init as 
we are able to exhume and get more to Johannesburg. I expect, among these remains, 
to find three types ; — (i) pure Bantu, (ii) pure Bush, and (iii) a Bantu-Bushman 
admixture. As. however, the Bush folk were never ^uoperly interred, it is ju't 
possible that pure Bush remains will nor be found. 

(6) The BriEDEn.s. 

Archaeological research suggests that the.se hut.s. so rare (almost unique) in 
■structure and -ize. tcere occui->ied by men of average height who worked in metal, 
clay, and wood : by men who herded cattle, and probably sheep, and cultivated 
Cereals in compaiatively recent yeais. Tradition .suggests occupation just over a 
century ago. aia.l that the occupant' were e.xtermiuatecl by Eoselekatsi and hi.s 
hordes of remor.seless Abaku-Zulu or Eatabili ju.st prior to his defeat by the 
Voortrekkers. or Dutch pioneer.s. fieeing from British rule at thi.s very spot just over 
a hundred years ago. (.)rhers refer to them a.s " Bushman hut'." due most probably 
to their d.iminutiw-ness : but this is unwarranted, and the tradition is without 
acc-^ptablc foundation. 

Pre-Hi'Tury. 

Piior to the f-.uliest Bantu invasion aeru.ss the Vaal river, the northern boundary 
of tlm t.bjnge Free Ntafto tlw aborigiiicd Bii'hman. wild, nomailic and homeles'. held 
.supreme sv. a'.'. In his essentials a liunter of the Cpper Pakeolithic pho'c. he pos^tn'ed 
ndtht-r r>'cuiar habits nor fi.xed homes. He kept neither cattle nor '!ie“p. di.l not 
culriiait- cereals, and eked out a mi'erable existence on the friii’'' of the rliase. He 
manufactured hi' weapoii' ol stijiie ami bone, and took .shelter in anv natural 
tn/viee c.r eai e. Hi' cr.ltiin — both lirhic ami artistic-— teems with f ap^inn aliinities. 
and in rlu' 'tat” he iwi' lor untold i.eiiTuries the iin<li'[iiited ]iossessor of this 
territory It wa' not until about thi- dawn of the eighteenth ccnturv that he Was 
di'tiube'l l.y the litst Bantu invader' troni the north and north-we't. Tlie^c 
earlie't newcomers were the ancient Leghoya or Bataung. sometime- referred to as 
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the " Becliiiana-Pioneers.'’ They were a pastoral people, and .speedily settled in 
this newlv discovered territorv. where for their fat-tailed sheep and stumpy cattle 
thev founil good pasturage. They cultivated Kaffir-corn or " mabele." and ere 
long assumed unquestioned sway over the less-advanced Bush folk, with whom they 
at first fraternized and later intermarried, thus, in time, to give rise to a bastard 
tribe known as the " Bechiiana-Bushman." These Leghoya lived in houses of 
circular form, but Stow's description of their homes in his Satire Races of South 
Africa does not include such structmes as we find here. According to him, the 
roofs were pointed and thatched, and nowhere have I found a description of such 
huts as we have here. This local form is presumably a variant of the general t^qre. 

For aljout a centrrrv life wore on comparatively smoothly for these Bush and 
Bantu folk, and it was not until the dawn of the nineteenth century that the warlike 
ilantateesi or Bathlokua — a composite Bantu horde — appeared on the scene from 
the north ami north-east, and set about exterminating the Leghoya and their allied 
people ; the Bechuana-Bushmeir and Bushmen. A tierce and grim struggle was in 
progress when, soon after from the east. Moselekatsi and his Matabili appeared and 
promptly set about exterminating all who .stood in his path. A period of cruel blood- 
shed and infernal carnage ensued, until, in about 1830. the Matabili were successful 
either in subjecting entirely or in exterminating the earlier settlers, and themselves 
partially occupied the area under review. 

HI-sTORY. 

War was still in the air when, from the south, came the first indomitable Einopean 
pioneer^, the Voortrekkers or emigrant Boers, who. in turn, met and defeated the 
Matabili at the historic Battle of Vechtkop in 183G. and .'^o laid the foundations of 
the present Einopean settlement. 8arel Celiiers and Hendrik Potgieter were the 
leaders of this trek, and Paul Kruaer (afterwards to become famous as the President 
of the 8outh African Republic), then a hul of some eleven summers, abo took part 
in the finlit. 

This Settlement, and others in the immediate neighbourhood, were then in ruins 
and utterlv deserted, so that, apart from indefinite and often mi.sleadinu tradition, 
all we can -av with certainty, from direct oliservation and record, is that they were 
pre-Mata'-iln 

CnXi LfSIoX. 

I>eilu('rion~ from archteolouical evidence led me to attribute to the Leghova the 
desimi and construction of these huts, the small size of which was due, perhaps, partially 
to Bushman infuieiices. lint still more, and perhaps wholly. I imagine, to the object of 
siiuplifviiig the erection of the domed roof, the desinti havimr been resorted to as the 
best form ot protection against the wild and ferocious animals that roamed this area 
ill such vast numbers. There is no doubt that great skill was re luired in the shaping 
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ot the roof. Fiu’Ther. on the assumption that the ^V■(•hrkop 'fttlement \vj' > it -trovei.I 
anu lieserted in, .sav. IsilO, and that the itruwth of a luiihlen coinniaiite l with the 
fot.i’jlation of a ■' .■^tali." I came to the conclu-ion. a< outlineil aliove, that the 
.■tetri' iiieiit wa- lirst e^tahli'lied aiioiit 17.s7. o■■^l>le even the MantaTf'-i had 
a| ]ieareil on the scene, hiv conelnsiou was .'tivnuthenial ov Frote'.~oi ftarr s ifpcnt 
on the skeletal remains, for the only Bantu people who were ever known t j iiaternize 
With the Bii?h folk were the Le:rhoya . 

Eei.ently it was my £ood fortune to meet a direct descendant of the L-miiova. 
a man who wa' proud of hie cannihal grandfather ! This Bantu pariiarrh. perhaps 
i.iahty vears oldj told me. inic, aJia. that his great-hraudfather wa' c; Leoho'-a oi 
B. tanns. and had actually lived in one of the settlenient' adjacent to Vechtkop. 
Hn account of the origin of the huts, and of the people who designed and ouilt them, 
c'crnrificrated in detail my deductions from actual ext.iloration and rc'earcli. 

Xow. oil the assumption that my informant was born when his father was 
twenty-live, and that his father was born when Jiis father, i.e. the crrandrathcr, 
was also tweuty-tive. we find that the grandfather tirst emerged from one of these 
huts ill 17!:'7. The great-grandfather had then most probably lived here for smiie 
time, so that my independent deduction that this particular settlement was founded 
in about 17b7 seems very near the truth. In any case, this disinterested, though 
interesting, evidence lends considerable support to my deductions, and I leel that 
We may now reasonably and legitimately conclude that the ancient Leghoya — the 
hist known Bantu arrivals in the Xorthern <.)range Free .State — were the buiklers 
ot these most rare and Kskimo-like huts. They brought with them one ot the 
highest forms of Bantu civilization known in the .south, and set the scene for the 
passing of the Stone Age in the Free State. 

In all I have <li..,covered If diiierent settlements in this province, and have 
had two reporte l trom the Southern Transvaal ; hut. up to the pireseur. no similar 
remains have l)eeii recorded from any other areas iti Southern Airica. Ihning a recent 
tour throngdi Eliodcsia I made a special point of discus'ing this sej,j,.ct with 
I)r. Arncld. Director of the Ehodtesiaii Museum, and i\lr. Neville JoU”-. author of 
Tin S>o,n A</i' In lili'uh'-ia. but thev neither knriw. nor have heard of. anvrliing similar 
in that territory. It is probable, however, that time may reveal their occm'renee 
in Beehuaualand. for up to the jjreseiit no appreciable amount of resi arci; ha- heeii 

Cl!! ill! (int th‘-re. 

The .iccompanyilig map M^ig.7) 'hi.ov-; the ]> 0 'itioii of Vechtlo pi. tile jir.-sent 
ioi.iwn I'i'iT'kiitiici ( f Tli-'-e huts, and the rnai!. line' uf Ba!itu incM'ioU' joto the 
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APPENDIX. 

REPORT UPON THE VECHTKOP SKELETAL MATERIAL. 

Bv Raymond A. Daet. Professor of Anatomy. LTiiver.-^ity of the M itwatersrand, 

Johamiesbitrg. 

Material. 

A practically complete upper jaw. 

A mandible with broken rami, and with condylar and coronoid processes 
missing. 

Two femora. 

Two tibiie. 

All the bones obviously belong to one and the same person, as is indicated 
not only by the statements of the tinder, but also by the homogeneity of the bone? 
in preservation, appearance, and t^'pe. 

Locality of the Find. 

The bones were excavated and forwarded to me by Mr. H. Graphorn. of 
Heilbron, O.F.S. The material was recovered from an ash-heap, together with a 
clay pot. in close proximity to the stone huts of Vechtkop described by C. van 
Riet Lowe. The question for solution was to which African race the bones belonged. 

Mandible. 

The condyloid and coronoid processes are missing on both sides, and the 
posterior borders of the ascending rami are broken across a little above the inferior 
dental foramina. One's first impression from a lateral view of the mandible is that 
it belongs to the Bush race, but this view reveals two features which gainsay so 
definite a statement. Fir.st. there is a well-formed chin ; and, secondly, the alveolar 
margin and the incisor teeth are directed oblic[uely forwards. These characters of 
a pronounced chin, and of alveolar prognathism are not usually found in pure Bu.sh 
:uandibles, but are more typical of the Bantu. 

The broad square ascending ramus, and the other short horizontal ramus, are 
the chief point? of resemblance with Bush mandibles. 

dleasurements : — 



Yechtkoji. 

Type Bush. 

Type Bantu. 


inm. 

mm. 

min. 

ilinimum breadth of ramus 

O 

. . OJ 

3G 

oO 

dlandibular length . . 

i-J 

7G 

7!t 
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The s\Tnphvseal region shows the posterior surface facing upwards, and on 
it well-defined genial tubercles. A posterior symphyseal surface directed upwards 
is found in both Bantu and Bush mandibles (Mi.ss Salmons, 192-5). but in a large 
proportion of Bush mandibles the genial tubercles are replaced by genial fosste. 

The following table gives the “indice de robusticite ’ of the mandible in 
comparison with the Bush and Bantu mandibles ; — 

■■ Indice de robusticite.’’ 

Vechtkop . . . . . . . . . . . . 36 • 1 

Bush . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 63 • 4 (Miss Salmons) 

Bantu . . . . . . . . . . . . 39 • 0 ( . . ) 

The Vechtkop index shows a wide departure from the Bush figure. 

A fairly sharp inferior margin and digastric fossae directed posteriorly are again 
feattures in common with the Bantu rather than the Bush. The molar region, 
however, approaches the Bush tvpe. There is a distinct bulging of the body of the 
mandible inwards in this region, and the sharp anterior margin of the ramus is 
continued down on to the body of the mandible (Miss Salmons. 1925). An everted 
angle is present, and though occasionally foimd in the Bantu, is more usually seen 
in Bush mandibles. 

The teeth are all erupted and have no distinguishing features, but show 
considerable attrition. 


The Maxill.4. 

M’hen the maxilla is adapted to the mandible, the cutting edge of both sets 
meet, in striking contrast to the arrangement in the Bantu and European jaws, 
where the upper teeth customarily project over the lower. As in the lower jaw. there 
is a slight degree of alveolar prognathism, but actually the incisor teeth in this jaw 
are directed directly downwards. The premaxillar portion is rather flattened, and 
there is a well-developed nasal spine. The incisive fossae are deep. 

The maxillo-alveolar and the palatal indices were secured, and are here compared 
with typical Bush and Bantu indices of the skulls in the Department : — 


— 

1 Vechtkop. i 

1 

Bush. 

Bantu. 

Maxillo-alveolar index 

..^ 122 

115-5 

128 

Palatal index 

. . ■ 77-8 

du 

80 


The maxillo-alveolar index in all three is brachyuraiiic, but the palatal indices 
of b oth the Vechtkop and the Bu-^h are leptostaphyline, while the Bantu is brachy- 
staphylint'. 
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The palate is uimsuallv deep. The teeth are iiiieramped. aud the dental arch 
is not as divergent as in a tvpical Bantu palate. 


FESKtEA. 

Both are well preserved, and are both smaller and more slender than Bantu 
bone^. Thev look like the femora of a Bushman. In two very important features 
are these hones definitely difi’ereut from, and more primitive than. Bantu femora. 

The development of the linea-aspera is so great that the hone's provide a pilastric 
index of lid. and this figure approaches more the figure of the Bush index (121-2) 
than that of the Xegro (Ind-S) (Drennan. 192d). Secondly, the degree of flatness 
below the lesser trochanter is so marked that these femora give the striking plattmieric 
index of 75. This index pjlaces these bones in the platraieric class, to which the 
Bushmen belong, while Bantu femora are eurymeric. An excessive development of 
the gluteal tuberosity to form a third trochanter is a common occurrence in the 
lower races, and is another primitive feature noted in these femora from Yechtkop. 

Tibi.e. 

Both tibice are pre.served. Their general appearance shows a lighter build than 
that typical of Bantu bones. 

The platyenemic index is dfi-5. and is an indication of the extreme medio-lateral 
flattening: at the level of the tuberosities. Platycnemy is practicallv always a 
constant feature of the tibice of primitive people^, and it.s presence in these bones 
proves further the relationship of this material to a primitive, probably Bush, tvpe. 

Xo abnormal curvatures of the .shaft are present, and the head is not retro- 
verted. .Similarly, there are no obvious departures iii the structure of the articular 
.'iirface from that found in normal European and Bantu tihire. 

Ixterme.udral Ixdices. 

The tibio-femoral intermembral iiide.x i.s 79-7, aud is thus brachyciicniic. As 
primitive races are usuallv dolichocnemic {W ilder). this is an unexpected index for 
thh individual, showing otherwise so many primitive characters. 

By making use of ilanouvrier’s tables, the height of the living individual ba^ed 
on the lengths of the tibke and femora was 5 ft. 4-i ins. This height i' lu-low the 
average heiuht of the Bantu. 


C( tXC'LU.^IOXS. 

This material provides the following evidence : — 

(1) A proeii.ithic inaudible with well-defined chin, but with a Biuh-Iike ramus 

and molar reuion. 

(2) A maxilla similar to the Bush upper jaw iu its adajitioii to the lower jaw 

and its lepto.^ta|.hyIine palatal in.lex. 
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(3) Femora having distinct primitive characteristics, e.g. pilastry, platyciiemy. 

and third trochanter, and in their lishtness of structure akin to the Bush 
type rather than to the Bantu. 

(4) Tibite showing also a primitive platycuemy. 

(5) A living height of 5 ft. 44 ins., i.c. intermediate between the pygmy-like 

Bushman build and the well-developed Bantu. 

It is not possible to draw definite conclusions from this material as to their 
trihal derivation, because, as yet. the various South African tribes have not been 
standardized anatomically. Consequently, on reporting on the race of this material, 
little more can at present be said than that it represents an individual neither pure 
Bush nor pure Bantu, but evidently a hybrid form with primitive Bushman charac- 
teristics predominating. 

There is nothing here incompatible with — and. on the whole, the evidence 
strongly supports — the conclusion of Mr. van Riet Lowe, that the bones are to be 
associated with the Vechtkop bee-hive stone-hut culture, and that the people who 
were responsible for the culture were a hybrid Bush-Bantu race [i.e. much later than 
the Bushman intrusion into South Africa), such as the Bechuana people undoubtedly 
are. 

In conclusion. I wish to thank Mr. H. S. Gear, B.Sc., for his assistance in taking 
the measurements on the bones and working out the indices. 

REFEKE^■CES. 
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THE CUSTODIAX OF TRADITIOX. 


By Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

[H Lecture deh'cered at the Royal Aiifhropoloyical Institute, on Tuesday. 

February Tlnd. 1927.] 

It i.«. perhaps, a rash thing for a lawyer who is certainly not a trained 
aiithropologi.st in respect to questions relating to the physical structure of man, 
and the comparative problems associated with structure, to adumbrate a 
theory as to the evolution of the human race. Yet the temptation is great. 
The material with which I work is living tissue, and the fact appeals to a 
practical lawyer. In dealing with customary law. the researcher touches the 
personality of man, sees the efforts made by man. conscious or unconscious, 
to achieve certain results, to find safety by direct efforts or by the putting 
aside of inherited inhibitions. That seems to me to be the importance of the 
intensive and comparative study of customary law. Moreover, though it i.s 
a special field, it is not a closed field. It is closely interrelated with 
comparative philology, with the study of the dead vestiyia of tribal life, with 
even the anatomical study of the evolution of man. and, indeed, with many 
other regions of investigation that must affect the whole ])roblem. In the 
case of Anthropology the region is open to investigation from numerous 
points of view, and the ultimate truth must 'ati^fy them all. 

In what I have to say I am throughout keeping in mind Sir I.^aac Xewton’s 
doctrine, expressed in the Principles of Philosophy, that Xature loves 
simplicity. In the case of j)ure physics dealing with inorganic substances, 
and. in the case of organic substances, the ultimate laws, or proce.'.'cs, that 
dictate the phenomena, so far as observation has gone, are capable of simple 
statement, whether in the case of the Xewtonian or allied laws, or in the case 
of the laws of organic development formulated by Mendel. These laws have 
emerged from what can only be called a welter of jihenomena. and, having 
been enunciated, solve apparently all problems that arise in connection with 
inorganic or organic matter. The laws are in no sense a jtriori: thev are 
based on observed phenomena. The case of. at any rate, a certain range of 
human phenomena is far more .simjde than the multitudinous phv.-ical 
phenomena from which the laws of Xewton, or Einstein, or iMendel were 
derived. Human phenomena within a certain range are certaiiilv complex 
enough, covering as they do recorded history. Xevertheless Laws of Social Motion 
should be deiivable lioni such phenomena. 

It may seem to be jaitting the cart before the horse if I sav something 
at once on the doctrine of sovereignty,, a subject which i', at the present time. 
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moving nianv mind.s. Wliat i' '-overeiiinty i AMuit is e'^t-ntial nature in 
a eoniinunity or nation i Consider that late development in human society, 
the European feudal state. In the feudal eomplex which made up the feudal 
State the king is a mere part of the complex.- It was the complex itself that 
wa- the ultimate sovereign boclv. and if any nieuiher cif the complex proved 
faithless he could be dealt with, .since all parts of the complex, including the 
king, are subject to the laws or customs that are the essential life of the 
complex. That appears to be the mediceval feudal outlook on a purely feudal 
problem. These were the facts as to sovereignty, and we may explain fact.s 
in ternii of inoclern juridical thought. The king was subservient to law. and the 
real sovereignty was in the whole community, and that community had the right 
to make war upon him if he were faithless to the law of the community. 

This being so, we are entitled to .search back into the natural history of 
community life to seek the origin of a state of thing' which can be expressed 
in term.s of a modern juridical doctrine of .'uvereigiity. This idea of working 
from an lii'torioal basi,s into the nature of sovereignty was dimly grasped by 
Sir Eobert Filmer in the day.s of the Commonwealth, when he attempted to 
deduce the divine right of kings from the structure of the patriarchal family. 
John Locke, Filmer'.s opponent, was really working from the same basis when 
he opjwsed to the divine right of kings that instinct of self-preservation which, 
in fact, lies at the basis of the organization of human society, and is the true 
historical basis of a doctrine of sovereignty. It i.s only in the last sixty years or 
so that the doctrines of natural law have been placed upon an historical founda- 
tion. Neither Filmer nor Locke had at their hands the material for a theory of 
natural law which would expose not only the essential features of sovereignty 
but of structural human society. 

But some .seventeenth-century thinkers guc-'sed at some aspects of the 
truth. John Jliltou wrote : " We are not bound by any statute of preceding 
parliament', but bv the law of Xature only, which is the only law truly and 
properh' TO all niankind fundamental." John Seldeii apjjroached the truth 
from another angle. He wrote : *' A king is a tiling men have made for 
their own sakes. for cpiietnes.s’ sake, and added that it was for '' the Master 
of the Huii'e " to give to kings their privileges. Selden has a way of jmtting 
great pue'tioiis of controversy in a phrase. M ho was. wlio. in the long evolution 
of human political soiiety. is " The Master of the House i That i^ the essence 
of the whole ipie'tiou of the conception not only of sovereignty but of organized 
'OfieTy. In the strict thcorv of European feudalism the king was not Master of 
the Hou-e. Though he was master of many things and man}- men. He was the 
sr.lijei't of a cu'tomnrv ^V'tem of law. Mliat was true in the elaborate form 
that feiKlali'in reached in niedueval Europe i.' true of all forms of customarv 

■'Vt Puilutk and Maitland, Hhtu, :/ rif Eni/i-k L'jir. 1, pp lse_p_ 
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leudali'iii — some almost as elaborate as, ami certainly more ancient than, that 
ot rnerliicval Europe — throughout the world ; and, if we go behind feiulalism 
in 'Carch of an earlier and. perhaps, happier form of .'Ociety. w.r hnd 'till a 
ciistoniarv jv^tem of law of which the method of government — that n to -ay. the 
exerutive tor the time being — is the servant. Sovereignty re'ides. in some 
iu'hioii or another, in the iude[iendeiit group, and it is the bu'ine's of the 
inve'tigator to tind its re'idence. Sovereignty is a fact, however it came into 
being, and the task of all ta'ks in the history of man i' to tinil the hla'ter eg 
the Hou'C and where he dwells. 

In mv Inaugural Lecture of I92ti. as Quain Profes'or oi Comriarative Law 
in the Lhiiversity of London. I ventured to formulate three law^ that seem to 
control all forms of social evolution. I venture here to repeat tJie'e suggested 
fumlamental laws, and to illustrate them so far as the purpose of thi' lecture 
goe' : — 

(1) Tliere i' a dominant tendency in the individual man to strive <0 to 

regulate the group to which he belongs as to afford to the group, 
and therefore to the indivi'luals forming the group, a maximum 
of protection from environment. 

(2) Within the group the relation' of individuals are ulway' teii'ling 

towards stability of conduct, and the tendency is due to the opeiatioii 
of the principle — F ides est serconda: ’’ Faith must be k..'[it." 

(3) There is a dominant tendency of a group which ha- attained con'cious- 

ness ot corporate life to strive so to regulate the suin total of groups 
to which it belongs as to atford to the aggregate of group', and 
therefore to itself, a maximum cif protectic>u from environment. 

It is nec"'sary to add a lemma to tho~e proposition' : — The lia'i' of 
reLitii.uiship within and between tire groups is mutual ellorr aiii.l 'Upport. In 
no other way couhl man. singularly deticieut of natural I'hysieal mean' of 
offence and defence, survive. The human clrihi i- per'onally d'-fem eh'-- fur a 
period exceeiiing two year', even in the hardiest tribe'. The cuiciitioiis deter- 
mining the form of such mutual effort and sujiport are dependent on tlie 
eiiviroiimeiit of the group, and tho-e coiulitiuus form the laisis or the law or 
custom ot the gi-Dup or group'. Obedience to custom i- the eouditiou pieciaieiit 
to 'urvival. In the change of environment the law or cu-tom mu-r ( hange lo 
meet the new condiiioii'. If this i' not done the new coiniition- weaken, and 
probably break up and de'troy tile gruu]) and the individual- iniupo-ing it. 
In fact, cdiaiige of customs to meet a new arnl changing enviroiuiieiit is a familiar 
feature in the hi'tory of cii'Toraary law. There i' a custom to change ru'rom.’- 

Xow sovereignty, in the scn'e of ex<-lusive aii'l undisputed ultimate ( oiitrol 
over specific regiuii' and jier'ons settled in tho'e regions, is a pheiiouieueii whieli 


‘ As tai apait as Australia and me dueval Yoik. 
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at companies every form of grouj) or tribal life. It is something from the first 
tvlmlly (liifereiit from jjroperty. The group or the tribe, or even a group of 
tribe--, have the exclusive right to roam over, to use. to reduce into proprietary 
pi_, -session some exten.sive but limited and well-defined area, and this exclusive 
right is accompanied by a rule of law that is universally obeyed. Some instance.s 
may be given cd' thi.s characterisiic which seems to be universal and common 
to the Xegritic anrl to the pale or proto-Hamitic stock. It is true of the 
Xegriric pygmies of the central African fore.sts. These pygmie' have no chief', 
but are ruled by a dozen or more elders. It is true of the Xegritic tribes of the 
hlalay peninsida. where there are chiets. of the Andaman i'landers belonging 
to the same fundamental .stock. In these islands each community i,- independent 
and regulates its own affairs, with occasional relationship with neighbouring 
groups tor feasting and dancing. These larger groups are united into tribes, 
but there is no organized government other than rule by the elders. If we turn 
from pseudo-elemental Xegritic people to peoples of the same humanistic 
outlook who have no Xegritic intermixture, we find the same j)henomena. The 
Australian tribes have neither chiefs nor priests, but they present certain 
phenomena that have .special relationship to sovereignty, in addition to the 
control of definite land areas by the process of strict exclusion. Broadly 
sjieakiug. we may say that in Australia there is tribal occupation, by the process 
of exclu'icm. cif fixed areas, and that within the.se areas there is a further 
division tor the exclusive occupation of .sub-areas by what I may call sections 
of the tribe. The Australian evidence is ditfienlt. because the natives are not 
so elementary as they seem at first sight, and show signs (apart altogether from 
European interference) of having drifted back to a more elementary form of 
life in the hist hundred years. It i.'. however, dear that there n t-leiueutal 
sovereignty over carefully selected fixed areas. It is also dear that in 
asso( iarion with the sacred churinga or bull-roarer there is 'omeThing that is 
heritable from father to son. an incorporeal hereditament. The churiug.i and 
the 'cicreil ])laces where those instruments are kept, ami the eereiaoiiies which 
attach to the use of tho-e instruments, are heritable from father tc) son. A 
huiidrcd years ago some of these tribes had .setrlemeuts and huts — eummunal 
hut' — on the 'oiiTh-east ami north-w<"t coa't'. If Australian customs are 
placi-i'; uuil'-r the microscojie they reveal elementary and emhrvonif ideas of 
property, of obligati(.>ii'. and of status. 

But here, at any rate, we sc-e tribe- which have no duet'.-, no priests, but 
will- h li.ive e liighly develojced system of Ancestor worship. The Ance-tor 
wor-hip. it i- true, takes a sjiecial form in Australia, but Aiiec-'tor worship 
ill it' sjiiipiesT torm 1 ' a fart that raniicjt be dissociated from the cnm-ejition 
of sovereignry. The prevalence of Ancestor worship, of the a-'Ociaticin of 
Ance'ti>rs with the safety and welfare of th'- group, or group of groups that 
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makes up a tribe, is a matter tliat requires special consideration. The custom 
that gives form to the necessary mutual effort and support, and thus gives 
protection to the group from its environment, is the tradition of methocG of 
safetv hardened into latv. The tradition came from the Ance.stors, and by 
a natural process the respect for the Ancestors who created the tradition, and 
obedience to the law which sprang from the tradition, involve a sense of 
obedience to the Ancestors which becomes worship of the Ancestor.^. 

Ill manv cases it involves the identification of the Ancestor' with the God 
or external Force towards which the individuals are feeling out in that looking 
before and after “ which is distinctive of the human personality. Shake- 
speare, in his Caliban, son of Sycorax, has depicted a gross elemental creature 
of the Xeandeithal type — 

This island's mine, by .Sycorax my mother. 

Which thou tak'.'t from me. . . . 

I must obey : his art is of such poieer. 

It cvould control my cUm's col. Seteb.is, 

And make a vas.sal of him. 

The spirit torment' me : < > 1 ” 

He is looking for gods everywhere. He cries to Stephano. who had 
declared, ” I was the man in the moon when time was " — 

'■ I have seen thee in her. and I ,h' .ulorc thee ; 

Wy mistress showed me tiiee. an I thy doa. anl iui-h. 

. . . pr'ythc-c be my eod." 

(Sycorax. Setebos. Prospero. Stephano are all mi.xed up in thi' effort to 
feel out for the supernatural forces that give guidance, protec lIoii. But the 
Ancestral forces come first. Sycorax is first. 

Ill this way in all tribes and groups aro.se a new force of unity in the group 
or tribal life, since the Ancestors dominate the group and ha.rdeii it with a 
.sense of corporate life. So far was the coiiceptiou carrie I that amoii" the 
Australian trilies we find the extraordinary conception of the cea'eles' rebirth 
of the Ancestors and the liiiiitatiou of the number of men by the number of 
Ancestors. Among all these elemental or apparently elemental [leoples the 
conception of 'Overeigntv over the group, and over the carefully detined area 
to which till group i' rt''trieted and which no other group lui' the right to 
enter, i' a matter of tradition that has hardened into iuimutabie cu'toiu. a 
custom sani tioiied by some form or other of worship for tiie Amu-'tor' from 
whom the eii'tom sprang. The jne'ervatioii of the cu'roin i' in tlic h.ui.'is 
of one m.ui. or in the earliest foriii' a little tiroup of eMer'. wlaa is c(r are 
the Custodian or (.'ii'to.iians of tlie Tradition. Vde ffiid thi' Cr.'todian everv- 
where. He is not a chief, lie i.s not a j'rie't. in the eailier ph.''t' of 'ocietv. 
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but liL- i- till-puwerful. ami it may be said that tlie earliest com epri. >n or -o vt-reitrnty 
'oirieThins that i' associated tvith hnn iis represeutimr the utoiip or tribe. 

It is uot sugE'ested that the Custodian of Tradition is the sovereiEn. though 
ill 'jiiie east' he i' in fact the Tla'ter of the Hou'e. It i' he \eho litiiUes the 
liiuit' of .sovereieuty. tvhu prescribes the rinhts and liutie' ot the 'ubiects, 
that is to say. the members of the gtoup. who legulates the rehituui'hip of 
the group to other groups, who ehauEes lave or eu'toui it eiiviicuimeiit iicmanos. 
He is the executive, the judiciaiy. the legislature. He hes many cu the attri- 
butes of a sovereign as we imderstaiid that terui. but he i' aniMi'ently uot 
conscious Oi anything oi the .sort. He probably thiuks of hiniself. u any idea 
of status arises in his mind, as the luedrnatioii ot the group), the link between 
the group anil the Ancestors who made a groupc pjussibie. and the nteciiatur 
between man au'l the divine Gods who, though hidden, are nieciiable. and who, 
maybe, are very near to any one of the eorauiunity. 

TVe find the Custodian of Tradition everywhere and in every nhase of 
c-ustor.iary .society, even in the empiire' that waxed aii.i waned in the ohl world. 
"We may. perhaps, get a little nearer to the uiider-tandiiig of this universal 
’person if we consider the peopjles p'artly Xegiitic. piartly paire Haiiiitic, but 
ror the most part a- mingled race, tliat formerly inhabited Ea'ter Island, 
ami some broken fragment' of whom still remain. These pieopie were 
divided into ten groupis or chins which were associated with diti'ereiit part.s 
of the island, though the old boundaries in more or Ass recent times over- 
lappied. and members of one division .settled not iutre(pueiitly among those of 
another division. There were in nine of the groups no group-restriction on 
marriage. These ten clans were groupied into two main ciivisious. correspond- 
ing with western aim eastern piart.s of the islanii. wliicli p'robably repueseuted 
two waves ut inimigriiiits. Some of the pieopjle were pnire white. 'Cane pnire 
iS'egriTic. but mo't were rmxed. and the admixture may have taken place before 
Tlie p'c-opiles entered the islaini. There was certainly continual uiiarrellmg. not 
amounting to war. between the two main division'. Tlrs. Euiitledge tell' Us that, 
exi eiit in one i Ian. tlie Tiiru clan, there were no cliiefs and no 'Vsteiii oi g .overn- 

' J. - V n 

lueiit. There Were 'igii' oi matriarchy as well as piarriareliy. All believed 
ill .'Up'eiiiatiiral pier'oii'. and a Imt of ninety sUch piersoiis were i ollected bv the 
I di'^'i-vei's. Their name', varying from group to grou]). were miiuible'l before 
ii!i'.;l' with an invitation to piartake : these were apipareutly the Auc'e'toi''. 

The Tliru clan was descended from the white or nab- pcii'e Polviic-sian settlers 
will) iwelt in the western piart oi the island with two allied claiis. The 
Him clan held a remarkable piOsirioii. The members were rejiuteil to have 
n.iraculous piowei'. They were the only group) which had what may be termed a 
head-man or chief, thougdi even that term is mi'ieaiiing. Tlii- man was known 
a- the Anhi. or sometimes as the Ariki-in.iu. the great chief, to distiiigiiisli him 
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from the Ariki-pnka, the other members of the clan. The Mini clan was. so to 
speak, a clan of chiefs or superior persons, something like Balliol College, 
Oxford, in the day.s when Dr. Jowett was the Ariki-mau. The Ariki-mau of 
Easter Island was a pure white man, and he was obliged by custom to marry 
into his own clan and to keep the descent pure. The office was hereditary, and 
the last holder, who died before 1862, could trace back no less than fifty-seven 
predecessors. He lived alone with his son. Xo one was allowed to see them 
eat, and no one but their servants could enter the house. He held office for 
the whole island, but he was neither a leader in war nor a priest. He is 
described as the custodian of certain customs and traditions, and he delegated 
to some Ariki-paka the duty of praying for rain. He could on occasion work 
spells himself. He had this “sanction" at hand. He attended the inaugura- 
tion of any new house of importance, and ate the first meal in the house. He 
was visited one month in the year by all the people on the island. The writing 
of the script or wooden tablets (which apparently handed down the tradition, 
and seem to me merely a more elaborate form of the Australian bidl-roarer 
marked with memoria technica which records the traditions) was under the 
control of the Ariki-mau. The Ariki-mau was neither a chieftain nor a priest, 
but he belonged to. and was the head of, what I may call a Levitical clan — 
the Semitic clan or tribe that carried the tradition of the Hebrew race — and in 
the hey-day of his powers exercised delegated sovereignty over the ten clans. 
His powers no one disputed, though all the clans were in a constant state of 
petty quarrelling, probably due to the partial elimination of clan boundaries. 

I have necessarily chosen stationary peoples, that is to say, peoples living 
within defined territorial limits, to illustrate the beginnings of the conception 
of sovereignty and the operation of the powers of the Custodian of Tradition. 
The phenomena is independent of colour or the intermingling of colour. But 
the main question is. whether the conclusions are true in the case of dynamic 
as opposed to static peoples. The static peoples have remained in their 
static state for many thousand.s of years, but in Easter Island we have an 
example of peoples who. having been dynamic, have again become static as the 
result of an insular situation, and have either reverted to, or have retained the 
conception of. a Custodian of Tradition. This intermediate case is very impor- 
tant, if we can show that dynamic peoples operating on a great scale have used 
and retained their Custodian of Tradition. It has to be remembered that the 
course of great movements of population have tended to present the following 
phenomena. The wandering or dynamic tribes have found some vast favourable 
area with apparently unlimited resources for existence. The most diverse peoples 
have drifted into the favourable area, ami have then formed a mingled, but a 
fixed, stock in the lapse of perhaps two or even three millennia ; then the 
resources have shown signs of exhaustion, and the fixed stock has dispersed, 
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The iiin-t eoniplete modern instance is the Bantu race, which apparently began 
to disperse from the head-waters of the Xile some two thousand years ago, 
having in that region become a fixed stock. There are many other instances : 
one the pure Afrii-an .'jiccialized Xegro stock— that later became one element 
of the Bantu stock — which suddenly appeared as a, fixed stock hammering at 
the southern gates of Egvpt somewhat later than 3000 b.c. We have no news 
at all of this race in the time of the mighty Zoser, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid in the year 3200 b.c. At that date the modern negro was unknown 
in Egypt. iMorcover. at that date there were no negroes in Xubia ; but by the 
vear 2700 b.c. the negroes had come and wedged themselve.s between the wild 
Hamitic tribes and the civilized Hamites or pale people of Egypt. We thus 
get the spectacle of a new fixed Xegritic stock being formed, as it were in 
secret, in the vast regions South of the Cataracts, while Xorth of the Cataracts 
another stock, wholly non-Xegritic. had formed its own civilization. In the great 
Xllth rlynasty. circa 2200 b.c.. we .seem to see some mingling of these two inde- 
pendent dominant fixed stocks. In both these stocks, formed after endless 
movements, it is cpiite easy to show that the Custodian of Tradition played a 
dominant part. I might refer to the fixing of the stock that filled the Central 
plains of China, or of the Sumerian stock, probably related to Egypt, that laid 
the basi' of the Babylonian Empires, but I prefer for the purpose of myjiresent 
argument to deal in some little detail with some aspects of the Aryan stock, 
with the proto-Aryans, gathered — I assume, though the assumption is not vital 
to my argument — in the great plains south of the Carpathian region. 

Before pas.sing to the considerations that arise from the Aryan dispersal, 
I mu't, however, say a few words about the race that poured into America 
from probably X'orth-Ea.-'t Asia. By whatever way or ways the races of America 
found their new world, they found it one to range in without opposition. Yet 
the warrior tribes adopted definite tribal areas, and these areas were reduced 
into pO'-e-sion more effectively than in the case of more elementary people. 
In the American case we come into contact with the question of private owner- 
ship of land. Wy own explanation of such ownership i.s that it originated 
in faha exercised by the Custodian of Tradition, and that head-men or chiefs 
developed the ( om ejjtion of property by exclusion while tolerating the usu- 
frui'tual ii.-e of portions of the tribal area by members of the tribe, a use that 
slowly tended to harden into po.ssession, though in many cases the land reverted 
to the group. The group universally asserted sovereignty, and in Au.stralia 
and Ea.-’ter I^laiul we sec groups within tribe.s asserting sovereignty over 
])ortions of the entire area which the entire tribe claims as its exclusive possession. 
Xo doubt the distinction between ownership and sovereignty becomes fine in 
some cases, but it is a real distinction, as the granting of land for usufructuary 
purpo,es by the chief of the tribe indicates. Sovereignty within sovereignty 
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is explicable by tbe swarming off of groups to form new communities tbat still 
recognize kinsbip with tbe original stock. But in these cases we have neither 
feudalism, slavery, nor serfdom. 

But the American material gives us new features. There are tribal areas 
involving sovereignty, and there is gentile ownership of land. As ilr. L. H. 
Morgan says, “ property was hereditary in the clan, consecpieiitly children 
took nothing from their father." This is clearly a development, from 
sovereignty of an area by a group, into possession by internal and leaser kimliip 
groups of specific parts of the area. The interesting part about the gentile, 
or kinship, or group-ownership in America, is that in the great societies which 
the Spanish invaders found in existence at the end of the tifteeiith century 
this group-ownership had once again developed into sovereignty while 
retaining its usufructual importance. The case of the City of Mexico is in 
point. The tribe at a far earlier date was divided into four kinshijr groups, 
and the members of each kinship dwelt under a common roof. For the 
purposes of food, "gardens" were added to the Common Houses, and in this 
garden each family in the House had its defined usufructuary interest. The 
tribe had the territory and exercised sovereignty, but the Hou^es had the 
produce. Thus there were originally in the Pueblo or lake-village of Mexico 
four Houses each occupied by a kinship group, and these became the four 
quarters of the lake-city as it grew. A head-chief occupied, but did not 
possess, an official house, while lands were set aside to support the chiefs and 
their servants. “With the growth of the city and the community a special 
difficulty arose, since there could be no extension of territory on the island 
for the purposes of maintenance. The so-called " gardens " were nut 
extensive enough. The lands beyond the island were jiossesseil by independent 
tribes. These could be, and were, conquered, but the tribes could not be 
incorporated, since the kinships of the conquered tribes could not be fu.sed 
vith any of the kinships of the Mexican tribes. In consequence. Morgan 
tells us that " Tribute . . . had to furni.sh the mean.s for their governmental 

requirements in the matter of food, and the tribute lands had to be distributed 
and divided, so as to correspond minutely to their House organization. So 
we get a perpetual rent in the shape of food allotted to each family trom specific 
lands, but the ultimate sovereignty over these new tribal lands was in the 
Mexican tribe ; yet, subject to that sovereignty and the payment of tood-reut. 
the subject-tribe held local sovereignty. Polo de Gndogordo says that 

exactly the same position was created in Peru. In Mexico the jiosition was 
extremely complex. The land held by each great House or Calpulli was 
possessed by the kin in joint-tenure. It could not be alienated or ^old, and 
if the kinship died out it reverted to the group for new distribution. The 
quarter or group was governed by a Council of Elective Chiefs who appointed 
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an Elder Brother. He kept a reckoning of the soil of the House, with a record 
of its members, and of the area assigned to each family, and he kept a note 
of changes in distribution of land which might be made by him. or by the 
Council, or bv the Gathering of the House. The various lots of the area attached 
to each Group House were assigned to the married males of the kinship, to 
be worked by them for the use of their families. The government of the island- 
city and the dependent lands was vested in a Council of Aztec Chiefs repre- 
senting the bodies of kindreds. Montezuma was merely a M'ar Chief of the 
Aztec Confederacy. 

These Xorth-American Confederacies deserve the closest study, and 
illustrate my third law in a striking way. A book might be written on the 
significance of tribal confederacies from the point of \dew of that fundamental 
principle of group-preservation which is the basis of my argument. The 
Iroquois federation is a late stage, the Aztec still later, and I think we can 
trace in the Pacific the disjecta membra of such another confederation which 
perhaps attained the dimensions of an empire. But, however that may be, 
Montezuma was not a sovereign. The sovereign authority lay in the Council 
of Chiefs who represented the entire tribe. Xo doubt the M'ar Chief, as a 
member of the Council, had in time of war a preponderating influence, and 
certainly in the Council the chiefs were, or were dominated by, priests. 
Montezuma seems to have been both a priest and a chief. But the point is, 
that the Council which enforced the customary law had the same kind of 
sovereignty that we see in the case of the most elementary peoples. Moreover, 
the leader in war is not a sovereign any more than the king in the European 
feudal State was the sovereign. The sovereignty is the manifestation of 
the will of a community living within definite territorial limits to submit 
itself to the customs or laws that circumstances, at some time or another, 
had shown to be essential to the life of a community. The custodian of the 
customary law still measures the limits of sovereignty in this sense ; and. 
no doubt, the priesthood, which had evolveil from, but was not necessarily 
identical with, the custodianship, supplied the sanction. But the sovereignty 
really resided in ilexico as elsewhere in some body of persons considered 
capable of representing the will of the community and of safeguarding the 
means of communal safety. Xo doubt the Custodians of Tradition in modern 
societies of the highly organized type are very different from those who play 
a vital part in the life of elementary societies. Moreover, the invention of 
printing has created means of recording traditions, though the Australian 
bull-roarer and the Easter Island tablets show that the actual recordiim of 

O 

tradition is immemorial. 

It is desirable to see how among the Aryan peoples this Custodian of 
Tradition played his normal part For the purpose of the paper, I as.sume that 
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aa agglomeration of people from many sources, from Egypt, from Asia Minor, 
from South-AVest Asia, became a fixed stock in a region bounded on the East 
bv the Carpathians. South by the Balkans. West by the Austrian Alps, North 
by the range culminating in the Carpathians. I assume that the date of the 
fixing of the stock was not earlier than the year 5000 b.c.. and that not earlier 
than 2500 b.c. the great flowings-out began, moving, respectively. South-East 
and North-West. At that date the common tongue was fixed but was still 
undifi’erentiated. I am for the moment only dealing, and that briefly, with 
the movements that were in progress in the last millennium before our era. T think 
I am within my authorities in satfing. that wliile the proto-Aryan race was still 
united it was passing out of the Stone Age : that it was mainly pastoral, with 
some knowledge of agriculture ; that it was patriarchal, with most, if not all, 
modern family relationships defined ; that the tribes were broadly monogamous, a.s 
the result of the numerical ecpiality of the sexes resulting from the absence of 
economic pressure : that there was no class nomenclature ; that the family was 
a unit whose centre was the hearth, with some distinct traces of Ancestor worship : 
that there was tribal organization: and that the society was highly feudalized. 
With these facts in mind, with the assumption that somewhere in the region 
of 2000 B.c. the great dispersals began, it is necessary to enquire how these 
organized dispersals took place. 

I imagine that before these dispersals there were many driftings oS in the 
search of new pastures or trade that opened the way. but I am concerned ^vith 
the great organized dispersals. In my view, on the evidence, these took place 
in military fashion ; there was a highly organized and feudalized Host which 
went forth conquering aud to conquer. That many Hosts went on their con- 
quering way we know, but we must ask. what was the fashion of it all 1 Was 
the Host an Army as we understaml the term, or was it a moving people orga- 
nized for defence and mutual help in structural solidity as well as for attack 
and conquest ? The proces.s by which the Danes occupied a large part of 
England was probablv the traditional process of all the organized Hosts. The 
Danish Here or Host occupied what we call the Daiie-law. .so far as I am able 
to see, by imposing ujiou the captured territory their military organization, 
an organization which, in fact, reflected the peace-time organization of their 
former land. The extant material seems to me to show conclusively that in 
the Northern, Central and Southern Dane-law the moving Host preserved its 
order in its settlement, and that the order was in itself a reflection of a previously 
settled order. The Danish .settlement was. perhaps, the latest instance of 
the European tribal dispersion. The Celtic settlement of Britain affords another 
and more general instance. The Celtic Hundreds aiul Tens were. I think, units 
of the moving Host, and the territorial Hundreds were settlements of these 
units. In the laws of King .^Ethelstan we see the Tens and the Hundreds still 
as defensive bodies of men, and we see not only the Hundred Court but the 
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Tithing Court, while in the Frankish Empire we find a centenarius as the judge 
of a judicial assembly. I regard these bodies as echoes of a moving Host as 
it settled down in a new land. Dr. Clark regards them as Anglo-Saxon, but 
I prefer an earlier or Celtic origin. It may have been the fruit of both groups 
of incursions as may be the frank pledge of ten men. It seems to me that the 
whole of Britain is inscribed with these settlements of the various divisions of 
invading Hosts. But we know also that the kinship groups survived. 

So we have side by side kinship groups and military groups or military 
territorial organizations. It is difficult to see how the two systems could have 
survived unless originally they were organically related, and. in my view, 
the Host was mechanically divided into fighting groups for fighting purposes, 
but retained, as the Danes retained, their kinship or group-system, which thev 
imposed upon our islands. Even in England, the customary law of the various 
gavelkind areas — where we get in a more fully developed form the fundamental 
idea lying behind what we call borough English, that is to say. ultimogeniture, 
or the inheritance by the youngest son — shows us the passionate determination 
to maintain tribal structure and tradition. In ultimogeniture we see a process 
of inheritance by which the person succeeds who can carry to the latest point 
of time the tradition of the group or tribe. The youngest son is the Custodian 
of Tradition for the kinship group, and. therefore, he has the ancestral hearth. In 
"Wales and Ireland the conception remained for ages more fully developed, 
and both in Wales and Ireland, and even Scotland, we see extant, into historic 
times, not only the preservers of the tradition of the kinship, but the Custodian 
of Tradition of the whole tribe : the Brehon and the Bard. 

If we consider the actual march of the tribes in the process of dispersion, 
we are faced at once with a mystery that can only be explained by the presence 
of a Custodian of Tradition. How did it happen that these wandering, 
conquering peoples retained with extraordinary faithfulness the same character- 
istics i It might be expected that in the cour^e ot hundreds of years of 
travel over, ami temporary settlements in. river-lamls. forest, and mountain- 
lauds, ill areas already inhabited by tribes in a far lower grade of life, the 
original customs and legal practice would either disappear or be corrupted 
almost beyond ilisentanglemeiit. Yet it was not so. The remotest of the 
wandering tribes in the West, those of Ireland, are perhaps nearest in 
customary law to the remotest tribes of the Middle East. Centuries of fighting, 
of forest travelling and river crossing, had not destroyed the essential unitv. 
Xor must we forget that the tongue as well as the customs retained its vital 
features. The fact of preservation was due to the Pontiff, or the Druid, or the 
Brehon. who preserved family and gentile life, and the sacra of these organisms 
as well as the structure of tribal life. Movement of races means chieftainship 
and horde or Host organization before the movement begins. Chieftainship 
involves clientage, and clientage feudalism. But none of those things of 
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theiiE^elves imply — and in ^oinp .sense each of these things is inimical to- the 
( ontinuancp of the kinship groups. The groups survived, in spite of customary 
feudalism. Such groups depend on the conscious superintendpiice of the 
Custodian of Tradition. The Custodian might be a priest, he might be a 
noble or chief, he might be both. In CJaul. some nobles were Druids, and the 
fact is paralleled by the position of some chiefs in ilexico. In Ireland he 
became neither priest nor noble. The Custodian was a Brehon. a law-giver, 
and a law-recorder. 

The Roman material is significant of the process by which the Host became 
the settlers of a new land. It is certainly possible that the origin of the rjenff^ 
was a military occupation of a coni|uered territory. The Romans themselves 
believed that the gens was a great kinship group. There was a common religious 
worship, and the members of the older genfes had joint occupation of land. 
Mommsen suggests that at some jirehistoric period the grns as a whole occupied 
the gentile territory. This, indeed, would have been the normal course of 
things, and it is not insignificant that by the XII Tables the body of the Gentiles 
on an intestacy inherited on failure of agnates. This was the case in Mexico. 
There were certain restrictions on a woman marrying out of the gens, and there 
are some traces of joint civil and military action. 

But more light is thrown upon the subject by some con.sideration of the 
religious organization of Rome. Certain resemblances to the faith of the 
Rig-Yeda people can. perhaps, be detected. Among the peoples who move 
through the pages of the Rig-Veda we see the highest form of Ancestor worship 
combined with a singularly pure form of belief in a nobler after-life. This 
religion was conducted by priests, one of whose main functions seemed to 
be the bringing of the dead man by the way of the Ancestors into touch with 
the God of Heaven, who is also the God of flowing waters on earth. In 
early Rome we seem to see a primal or elemental religion, with .Tuno as the 
Queen of Xight. and .Janus, her brother, the Lord of Day. The&e. indeed, 
are the two asjiects of the Eastern Yarunna. the God of the Sky. MTien Rome 
was a small tribal town, the people were called monthly to a special assembly 
to determine the calendar for the month : '' For five <lays or .seven days I call 
on Thee, .Juno Covella.' — .Juno, the Xew or Hollow Moon. Mho was it that 
summoned the people to this meeting I It was either a Pontifex Minor, an 
Officer of the Rex Sacriticulus. or the Rex himself. The business of the 
Pontifex was first to superintend the state's religious rites and ceremonies, 
including the ceremonies of the curia: and gentrs : he was the priest of the whole 
body. There may have been a Pontiff for each of the old tribes, but. however 
that may be, he was more than a superintendent of ceremonies. He controlled 
the times, seasons, and days for religious ceremonies and for legal business ; 
he superintended family law and the administration of justice. He appointed 
to the highest religious offices, the Rex and the Fluuten. He had to preserve 
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the family xarra. to t-ee to the purity of family deseent and the devolution 
of family property. He presided over the confarreate marriage, and over 
arrogation or adoption of person.^ /urG; and over the battledine when the 
warriors made their wills ; and he decided which of the family should succeed. 
Finally, he was the purifier who cleansed men from their sins. There seems 
much in common between the Pontiff and the priests revealed bv the Kig-Veda. 

Xow. what is the origin of the word ■’Pontifex" ? I boldlv. but not rashlv, 
hold that it meams what it says. ” Bridge-maker.*' Ihering takes that view, 
and connects it with the original migrations of the Aryan peoples. But since 
the days of Ihering (he died in 1893) the European origin of the Arvan peoples 
has been established to the satisfaction of. at any rate, some weightv scholars, 
and this gives a new significance to the woril ” Bridge-maker." The tribes 
moving South-Ea.st from the shadow of the Carpathians had manv rivers to 
cross. It is noticeable that Varunna. the chief god of the Eig-Veda people, 
was the God of Eivers. The movement of the races was one of continual 
peril by water, and the leaders mu.st ceasele.ssly have devised methods of 
progre.s.s and escape. The life of the tribes was one of endless peril. There 
is. of course, on record one famous instance of such peril endured bv a non- 
Aryan people, by a Semitic people escaping from their long servile sojourn 
in Egypt. Think of the crossing of the Eed Sea. IMose.s was a Pontifiex 
indeed. Hi.s device, whatever it may have been, perhaps the choice of an 
interval between the flood.s. became a miracle. He intervened with the God of 
■\Vaters. and, lo ! a bridge or way of escape was made. The Cu.stodian of 
Trarlition wa.s a way-maker a.s well as a purifier of the people. 

The known procedure of the earliest pontiffs points him out as the Custodian 
of Tradition, but his particular name was as.sociated with the pathwavs that 
the tribes had trod. The name "Pontifex" was not adojited in the North- 
Westward movements. There the leader had to deal with endless forest lands, 
and he became a Druid, a priest of groves. But the religious rites of the Celts 
were not less significant than those of the Eomans. Dr. Eire Holmes defines 
the Celtic faith as ” a performance of traditional rites " aiming at the safety 
of the community. Gallic Druidism was associated with a settled tribal 
system in which the civifas wa.s an aggregation of pagi or countrv districts. 
The tribal king was assisted by a Council of Elders. The dominance of the 
Druid and his control of a forest people along lines of self-defence are the 
notable facts. 

To bring a very difficult paper to a clo.se : I have illustrated the idea 
of a Custodian of Tradition from many types of customary society, and I simaest 
that he was the person, the universal person, who made possible the preservation 
of the group and of the linked groups, and so made possible those new ramres of 
human organization which some day, somewhere (perhaps sooner than we think), 
may give to the human race what was known to 
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THE XEAXDERTHAL PHASE OF MAX. 

Thp Mtniijiiijl Lfctii.ic foi 1927. 

[MTth Plate* YI-IX.] 

By AlE' Hrulk'ea. 

I. — IXTRODU(.T<>RY ReMARK-;. 

Ix choosing mv 'ubject tor the Huxley Lecture, it wu' only natural to reflect what 
he. in whose honour the lecture is given, would have chosen ; anil T telt that with 
his interest, keen mind, and extensive knowledge he would doubtless have preferred 
.*ome of the most unsettled and difficult problems of man’s antiquity and evolution. 
And he could hardly find to-day one offering more dithculties. and the dearintt of 
which is of more importance to science, than that of Xeanderthal man : a '•ubject 
which, moreover, was one of his flr.st concerns. 

Huxlev. as earlv as 1863. published, as one of hi.s essays on the to 

Mmis Place in Xatufe (8vo, London), under the sub-title ” On Some Fossil Remains 
of Man " (pp. 118-59). a noteworthy discussion on the Xeanderthal skull. In this 
essay, at that early date, and in opposition to the authority of Rudolf ^ irchow. 
Huxlev recognized that there was no reason for regarding the skull as pathological : 
that it unquestionably represented tvpical race-characters ; an<l that this race wa* 
inherently related to man of to-day. 

Since Huxlev. the Xeanderthal skull and X'eauderthal man have been written 
about extensivelv. but often with but little originality. Xew finds belonging 
to the period have become numerous — almost more numerous than legitimate 
new thoughts. To-day it is no more the question of a .single skull, hut of a 
large and important section of man’s antiquity, documented ever more geologically, 
paleeontologicallv. and anthropologically. But the distressing jiart is. tint the 
more there is the less we seem to know what to do with it. .Speculation there has 
been indeed enough, but the bulk of it su far has led not into the sunliglu. but rather 
into a dark, blind alley from which there appears no exit. 

The generalized present doctrine about Xeanderthal man m.iy be^t be seen 
from the following brief quotations, taken from four of the nio^t recent and rejire- 
-sentative author-s, one a palaeontologist, one an anatomist, and two ])rehistorian.s : — 
Marcellin Bottle {Fossil Mm. 1923. jtp. 242-3) : '' Hmno urn 
is an archaic species of man. It was abruptly followed by the Aurignacians, 

■ who differed from the Mousteriaus a* much in their superior culture in the 
superioritv or diversity of their phy-ical char.icter--.’ ” 

VOL Lvn. s 
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M. C. Burkitt {Peehistonj. 1921. p. 90) : " The race ^vho made this culture 
)Mousterian) was of a low tvpe known as the Neanderthal race. This appears to 
have been a throw-back in the line of evolution of mankind, and this retrograde 
sport seems to have had no successor. 

George Grant MacCurdj' (Huniaii Ofiijins. 1921. vol. i, pp. 209-10) : During 
ages long subsequent to the time when the races of Piltdown and Heidelberg 
lived, there spread over the greater part of Europe the primitive Neanderthal 
race, of coarse mental and physical fiber. . . This race contributed nothing, 

in fact, save utilitarian artifacts, the so-called Mousterian industry. . . The 

Aurignacians were a ‘ new race.’ which .supplanted completely the archaic 
Neanderthal race of Mousterian times. 

Sir Arthur Keith [The Antiquitif of Man. vol. i. pp. 198-9) ; ” The most 
marvellous aspect of the problem raised by the recognition of Neanderthal man 
as a distinct t\'pe is his apparently sudden disappearance. He is replaced, 
with the dawn of the Aurignacian period, by men of the same t^-pe as now occupy 
Europe. . . A more virile form extinguished him. . . He was not an 

ancestor of ours, but a distant cousin." 

AH these opinions can probably be traced to the authoritative notion: arrived 
at during the earlier years of this century, on material less ample than at present, 
by one of the foremost students of Neanderthal man, Gustav Schwalbe. 

There were, and are, however, also other views. From Huxley and Busk to 
Karl Pearson ; from Fraipont and Lohest, Houze. Kollmann. and Sergi to Stolyhwo, 
Gorjanovie-Kramberger, and. most recently, IVeidenreich. there have been expressed 
opinions that Neanderthal man was not a different species, and that he did not 
completely die out, but became gradually transformed into later human forms, from 
which in turn developed man of to-day. 

The problem of Neanderthal man. as it now exists, presents the following 
uncertainties ; — It is not yet properly known just where, when, and how he began, 
and how far eventually he extended geographically ; it is not yet definitely known 
just who he was and what were his phylogenetic relations to the man that succeeded 
him ; and it is not known plainly just why and how he ended, and whether or not 
he left any progeny. Besides which there are still but more or less vague notions 
regarding the exact length of his period, his average physique, his variations and 
sub-races, the reasons for his relatively large brain, his changes in evolutionarv 
direction. And there are other uncertainties. It thus appears that, notwithstanding 
his already numerous collected remains. Neanderthal man is still far from being 
satisfactorily known to us taxonomically, chronologicallv, and anthropologicallv. 

This state of uncertainties, and of paralyzing notions, concerning one of the main 
early phases of humanity, is a serious obstacle to further progress, and deserves all 
possible attention. This even if, without further material, it may be possible to do 
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little more than bring into the subject a greater degree of order and comprehensive- 
ness ; to point out here and there facts that have not been sufficiently weighed ; 
and to call attention to some of the inconsistencies in the prevalent assumptions. 

The presentation will be as far as possible impersonal ; and I wish to acknowledge 
my deep indebtedness for many of the data to the authors given in the references, 
as well as to those who in the past, and again during the weeks just passed, have 
facilitated for me the study of original sites and materials. 

II. — Xeaxderthal Max. 

Definition. 

The only workable definition of Xeanderthal man and period seems to be, for 
the time being, the man and 'period of the Mousterian culture. An approach to a 
somatological definition would be feasible, but might for the present be rather 
prejudicial. 

Geographical Extent. 

The territory already known to have been occupied by Xeanderthal man was 
collectively a very large one. including, roughly, all Europe south of a line drawn 
from southern England to the northern limits of Belgium and thence, with a moderate 
curve northward over Germany and Poland, to Crimea and possibly the Caucasus, 
with parts (at least) of northern Africa and of Asia Minor. Whether he reached 
farther east, south-east, or south, must, notwithstanding some claims, be regarded 
as still uncertain. 

The whole great territory over which his remains have been discovered was 
doubtless not occupied by Xeauderthal man synchronously, or continuallv, or 
with equal density. He was evidently not a nomad, though probablv more or less 
of a rover who stayed in a place for a time and then moved away. Some of the 
deposits he left show up to six different layers of occupation (Grimaldi, Olha, 
La Quina, Le Moustier. Krapina. etc.). The density of his remains is greatest in 
France and Belgium, least in the northern limits of his territory and in the moun- 
tainous parts, particularly the Alps. Carpathians, and the Balkan peninsula. 

The di.stribution of Xeanderthal man in Europe is of much significance, as 
will be seen later. 

Limits and Duration. 

The boundaries and duration of the Xeanderthal period are those of the Mousterian 
culture. Thev may now be delimited with some precision, though not finalitv, bv 
data of a palaeontological, geological, and archaeological nature. 

PalcEontologg. 

Xeanderthal man coexisted with a large series of now extinct animals : the 
question is, how intimately are these forms associated with his coming and going I 

s 2 
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The Mou,'teriaii culture is. the culture, essentially, of the earlier times of the mammoth, 
the tvoollv rhinoceros, the cave lion. hear, and liyiena. the horse, the old ox. the bison, 
the reindeer, the .-tas:. There are many other torms. but these are the most 
charaeteri.stic. 

The Mousterian culture neither corner iii. however, nor eiiils with any of these 
larsie mammals. The mammoth, derived pi()])ablv from the Trogoiitherium. is 
present since at lea't the Acheulean and hmt' to. it not bevond. the end of the Magda- 
lenian. The cave lion. bear, and hvtena. as well .i' the lior-se. ox. bison, and even the 
reindeer, are all there since nr before the beginning ot the Acheulean. and they last 
throughout the Mousterian. Aurignacian. >olutreau. and Magdalenian periods, to 
disappear gradiiallv ditriug the latter, or persist to historic times. 

Mousterian man begins during the latter part of the last great inter-glacial 
and extends deep into the final glacial time, without perceptible direct relation to 
the fauna. His remains at Moiitieres. Yilletrauche. Ehriiigsdorf, the rock-shelter 
Olha. some of the Mentone caves, and elsewhere, show still the remains of the ElepTias 
antiquH.i. the Merck's rhinoceros, the large lion, and the panther. On the other hand, 
various Arctic species (Ovibo? mo-^ch.. Gah bar., ('nni^ hojop.. Lepu^ arct.. etc.) come 
in as the cold advances during the ilousteriaii period, without, however, marking 
either its beginning or its end. ♦ 

There is, therefore, no definite line of faunal demarcation for the beginning and 
none for the end of the Mousterian period. Neanderthal man did not come in 
with any fauna, nor did he go out with any — which also are facts of importance. 

Geolog;/. 

Geological information about the Mousterian period is not as precise or full as is 
desirable, but it permits of several valuable conclusions. 

A survey of the better-known Mousterian sites, from Germany and Belgium 
.southward, .shows that fully one-third of them were in the open, while of the remainder 
quite a few (La Quina. Sergeac. La Ferrassie. etc.) are found in and about shallow 
rock-shelters that could not have afforded much protection. In Switzerland, more- 
over. the earlier Mousterian man lived in caverns at a high elevation (M ildkirchli. 
4.905 ft. ; Dracheuberg. 8.028 ft.). All of this indicates that the climate during a 
considerable part ot the Momterian period was not .severe enough generally to drive 
man into the caves, or even down from the inountains. thus pointing to mter-glacial 
rather than glacial conditions. 

There is no evidence of anv critical geological manifestations, either about the 
beginning or about the end of the Mousterian period. 

The cultural remains of the Mousterian in the open stations, as well as those 
in caves, denote both considerable age and long duration of the period. In the open 
the remains lie mostlv in old gravels or sand, rarelt in cla^ or loes?', or m tra\ ertine 
lacustrine origin. There iiiav be t\to or three cultural strata or horizons 
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(A' at Stf. A\ alhurga. High Loilgf. Ip.swich. Aniicu.'. etc.), iiidicatiug a repeated 
occupation of the ^aine site after shorter or longer intervals, though there have not 
lieen found a< manv o( cupational laver-: as in --ome of the cave-. 


Aichceoloiiij. 

Xeither p.da-ontologv nor geology explain Xeanderthal man ; perhap- we mav 
learn more from Archreolngv. 

The main archaeological question- are ; How does Mou-^terian man differ in habit< 
and arts from the man that preceded him. and from him that followed ? And are 
the difference^, or are thev not. sukstantial enough to brand him as something apart 
from eiTh('r his predece-sors or his follower-- 


Oixiipalioits. 

The chief activities of man in nature relate to hi.s housing, to the obtaining and 
preparing of food, and to the manufacture of tools, utensils, and weapons. Let us 
-ee brieflv how Xeanderthal man compared in these respects with his forbears and 
his followers. 

//o'/.vf/u/. — There is a prevalent idea that Xeanderthal man was essentially a 
cave-dweller, and this idea seems generally to carry with it a sense of inferiority. 
The records now .ivailable throw a different light on this matter. Analysis of 360 
better-known pal&olithic sites in Eiu'ope and the neighbouring regions (from records 
compiled princi]>al1v by ilacCurdy) gives the following intere.sting information : — 


Divelliiajs in the Open and in Caves ihnitaj Pidceolithic Times. 
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The tigures and chart (Fig. 4) .show some curious and important facts. Man begins 
as a dweller in the open, but since the warm Chellean already he commences also 
to utilize the rock-shelters and caverns, and then as the climate cools he graduallv 
takes more and more to the caves. In these phenomena the Mousterian period shows 
nothing striking, nothing individual. It falls harmoniou.sly into the curve of the 
progress of cave-dwelling, to be followed equally harmoniously bv the Aurignacian 
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and the succeeding periods. Mousterian man occasions no disturbance in the 
human housing conditions of the time, and what is even more remarkable, no 
disturbance or change whatsoever is occasioned by the adc'eiit of the Aurignaciaii. 
Amignacian man follows in the footsteps of his preilecessor without interruption. 
Like the Xeanderthaler, he builds, in the open, huts of perishable materials that 



leave no trace, and he utilizes the caves exactly as much as. and eventually even 
more than, Neanderthal man. He continues, in fact, on many of the same sites 
and in most of the same caves that the latter has used, without introducing any 
innovation. He, also, like Neanderthal man. leaves here and there a whole series 
of occitpational strata which testify to much the same habits of life. Yet 
Aurignacian man is represented as a new-comer, of a different species from that of 
the Neanderthaler, and mentally vastly superior. 

Food . — Neanderthal man was chiefly a hunter of the larger mammals of his 
time. He knew fire, but knew not domestication of animals, or agriculture. He 
compared in these respects with the preceding and following man as follows : — 

Food, and Habits Relating Thereia. 


Acheulean ilan. 


< 'hiefly a hunter. 

Fisher (?). 

Fse of molluscs — no trace. 

Knew fire. 

Preparation of food : probably 
by roasting on fire or coals — 
no trace of any vessels for 
boiling. 


ilonstcrian il.in. 


t'hiefly a liunter. 

Fisher (?). 

Fse of mollusc; — no trai e (?). 

Knew fire. 

Preparation of food : probably 
by roasting on fire or coals — 
no trace of any vessels for I 
boiling. 


Aurignacian Man. 


1 'hiefly a hunter. 

Fisher (probably). 

Use of molluscs (?). 

Knew fire. 

Preparation of food : probably 
by roasting on fire or coals — 
no trace of any vessels for 
boilinc. 
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Food, and Habits Rdating Thereto — continued. 


Acheulean !Man. Mousteiian Man. Aurignaciaii Man. 


Xo agriculture. 

Xo domestication of animal^. 

Bones broken for brain> and 
marrow. 

Bones and refuse accumula- 
tions in inhabited cavC', and 
in front of them. 

Xo trace of storage of fond. 

Pictorial representation of 
hunted animals — not known. 


Xo agriculture. 

Xo domestication of animals. 

Bones broken for brains and 
marrow. 

Bones and refu.se accumula- 
tions in inhabiteil caves and 
in front of them. 

Xo trace of storage of food. 

Pictorial representation of 
hunted animals — none 
knowm yet. 


Xu agriculture. 

Xo domestication of animals. 

Bones broken for brains <in<l 
marrow . 

Bones and refuse accumula- 
tions in inliabited eavc' and 
in front of them. 

Xo trace of storage of food. 

Pictorial representation of 
hunted animals — grailual 
development . 


Evidently, in food and food haVaits, as m housing, 3Iousteriau man tva.s quite like 
both the Acheulean man that preceded him. and the Homo ytjjiem that followed. 

Clothing . — About the clothing of Neanderthal man we know nothing direct, 
as is also the ca.se with Acheulean and Aurignacian man. But the cool climate, on 
the one hand, and the much increased numbers of tools with a cutting-edge, ancl 
especially scrapers, on the other hand, indicate extensive preparation of the skins of 
animals, to be used, doubtless, for clothing and bedding. No sudden change in 
these coimections is observable from the Acheidean to the Aurignacian. 

Too/.s. — The Mousterian period is characterized by a definite phase of stone 
industry, but so are all the periods before and after it. It has no abrupt beginning. 
It use.s flint where this can be had. as do all the other industries ; where flint is absent 
or .scarce, it employs quartzite and other stones. The use of bone begins in the 
Mousterian. to increase henceforward. The period .shows three stages of evolution, the 
lower, middle, and upper. a.s do also later the Aurignacian and the Magdalenian jreriods. 
The implements range from crude to beautifully made (a.s at La Ferrassie, La Quina. 
Le 3Iou.stier) ; the technique i.s partly different from, but in general not inferior to. 
either the late Acheulean or the earlier Aurignacian. and there are indication.s that 
there was no general sudden ending. 

On the whole the Mousterian industry, though characteristic, does not pro- 
vide evidence of something entirely new and strange, intercalated between the 
Acheulean and the Aurignacian. beginning abruptly by di.splacing the former or 
ending suddenly through displacement by the latter. There i.s much in fact at eithei 
end that may prove to be, more or le.ss. of a transitional nature. 

Thus, in H. F. 0.sborn's opinion ((dbermaier. 1924. p. x). the Mousterian " ton- 
stitute.-. a further evolution of the two earlier cultures — the Chellean and the 
Acheulean. At Ehringsilorf. in the lower travertine. ” the technique of the chipping 
is Acheulean. but the forms are largely ilousterian ' (Macf'urdy. Homan Oriqins. 
1924. vol. ii, p. 302). Accordingto Burkitt 1921. p. 27). ". . . workens 

in Dordogne find a ureat difficulty in distinguishing between Upper Acheulean becU 
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and Lower Mousterian beds. In fact. M. Pe\Tonv often only .solve.s the problem 
by the absence or presence of reindeer." And quotations of similar import could be 
midtiplied. As to the upper limits — at the Cotte de Ste. Brelade. .Jersey, excavated 
bv Xicolle. Sinel. and Marett. the upper (hfth) layer gave graceful implements ” that 
may be either upper Mousterian or Aurignaciau " (Burkitt). At I.e Moustier. tht* 
tvpe-station of the Mousterian industry, the upper rock-shelter showed eight layers, 
"the top one being Aurignaciau. the secoiul transitional (Audi), and the rest IMousterian. 
except the seventh which was sterile." The lower rock-'helter was even more in- 
structive. The section from top to ba.se was: -ti. Lower Auiigiuu ian ; 5. Tran- 
sitional (Audi); J. Tvjiical Jlousterian ; :i. Mousterian with Audi torni' and few 
roiips-Ji-poi ii[/ : 2. Jlou'terian with some Audi forms and many rnii p.^-di -poi mj : 
1. Some Audi forms, no coiipy-(J>>-poiit(i (Burkitt. 1921. p. 9:5). But jierhajis the Jiest 
comprehensive statement on thi.s subject is that of Maefurdy. cue of the oldc't and 
most cautious students of prehistory. In his Huniaii O/ii/io'. 1924. vol. i. pip). 191-2. 
we read : " In certain French stations, a transition from the Jloustcrian to the Lower 
Aurignacian occurs, as for example, at Le Moustier (Dordogne). L<i J erricre (Gironde), 
and especially at the rock-shelter of Audi in the village of Les Ev/cie'. In comparison 
with Mou-sterian points, those ot Audi are more slender and are slightly recurved. 
The convex margin is rendered blunt by retouching so as not to injure the hand while 
using the opposite margin for cutting or other piurpioses. Such a tool, as much a 
knife, or scraper, as a point, bridges the gap between the Moustenau pioint or double 
scraper and the Lower Aurignaciau blades of the C'hatelperron tvpie. At Audi it is 
associated with small cleavers and disks, scrapers, spxake-shavc'. asymmetric points, 
and scratchers. The Grotte des Fees at Chatelpterron. though distinctly Aurignacian. 
is so closely related to the transition stage that the chronologic difference mu.st be 
small. An intermediate stage is recognizable at La Ferrassie (Dordogne). 

The Audi culture is still somewhat controversial, Abbe Breuil (recent letter) 
regarding it as " degenerate Mousterian." Xotwithstanding which, the impiression is 
growing that the more the initial and the terminal stages ot the Jlousterian industry 
are becoming known, together with the late Acheulean ami the earliest Aurignacian. 
the less abrup^t ami striking apipioar their differences and the greater grows the feeling 
that thev are not absolutely separated. Some interesting things in this connection 
are now being gathered by Absolon in Moravia. 

Sfqiiriicr of Cnltn rf. 

The sponsors of the view that Aurignacian man was a man of different and 
supaerior spaecies to the man of the Mou.sterian paeriod, conceivi' him for the most part, 
apparentlv. as an invader who came from somewhere outside the Neanderthal area, 
overwhelmed completelv the e.stablished less capable .spaeeies. and annihilated or at 
least wholly repalaced it, over all the great domain over which it onci' e.xtended. Tlu'se 
ideas, however, are never ex])re,'-sed very clearly, and little thought is given to the 
incongruities they involve. 
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They wouhl imply, first of all. the invasion of Kurope during the height of the 
hut ulaciation. Thi-- i^ not in harmony with the main law.s of human and biological 
spread, namelv : Movement in the direction of least re.sistance, and movement in 
the direction of better material prospects, which are. first of all. climate and food. 
In the entire hi'torv of Europe the movements of men have tended alwavs towanl 
■■ a place in the sun " anil away from the cold. 

tlucli views po'tulate. next, large numbers of the new-comers to ouliice for 
the vast task. But such lame numbers would nece.s.sarily mean somewhere near 
a still larger mother-population, and there is no trace, either in western Asia or 
northern Africa, the onlv regions from which such invasion.s at those times would 
have been practicable, of anv .such ntinieious Aurignacian population. 

It is a verv serious question whether in palaeolithic times, when man was without 
a tamed animal, without stocks of non-perishable food, dependent wholly on hunting 
without yet a liou' and arrow, and in the imperfect social organization of that 
time, any larger armed invasion would have been fea.sible. A peaceful extension, 
on the other hand, would not lead to the annihilation or expulsion of the in^■aded 
population, and if ■'iiiall or gradual, woidd lead to an amalgamation with, rather than 
the extinction of, the native .stock. A complete displacement by any agency is difficult 
to conceive, and there would reinaiu to be explained the fate of the displaced people. 

It stands to reason that these great difficulties would have to be satisfactorily 
explained away before there could be a general intelligent acceptance of an Aurignacian 
invasion with Mousterian extinction. 

Finally, the coming of a distinct and superior species of people ought to have left a 
very tangible record on the sequence and nature of the cultural levels of the two stocks. 

As to sequence. l'-jT of the better-known and recorded iMousterian sites (as 
recorded by MacCunly) give, on analy.sis, the following conditions : — ■ 
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The Mousteriau culture, iii nearly oiie-haLE of its stations in the open. follo\v.s 
direct itpon the Acheiilean ; and the Aurignacian. in very nearly one-half of the 
rock-shelters and caves, and in not far from one-third of the stations in the open, 
follows upon the Mousterian. It would seem that these figures speak for a rather 
close relation of these peoples in their habits, and that particularly between the 
Mousterians and Aurignacians — who should represent two <liffereut species of man, 
one greatly superior to the other. 

An objection may here be raised to the effect that the number of available, 
and especiallv of the more .suitable, caves was limited and. therefore, the same caves 
that once served the Xeanderthalors had to be u-oil also by the .shelter-needing 
Aurignacians ; but this point is invalidated by the showing of the .''olutreans and 
Magdalenians. who were even more cave-dwellers than the Aurignacian<. yet are 
foimd collectively in less than oue-foiuth of the Mousteriau caves. 

Another point is, that it is not always the lower or t'arliest Aurignacian that 
follows upon the Mousterian. But such a discord is common to all the periods. It 
may mean a discontinuity, and may also mean a persistence of any given culture in 
some localities longer than in others. In both cases it would speak again.st a sudden 
general displacement of one culture. 

There is evidently much here, once more, to be explained by those who conceive 
of Aurignacian man as very distinct from, and superior to. the Mousterian. and as 
having suddenly replaced the latter. 

Ad. 

The Aurignacian period docs not appear to come in full-fledged, as is sometimes 
taken for granted, but to develop locally, both in industry and art. from hiunbler 
beginnings (Breuil. Burkitt. Evans. MacCurdy. et ah). Also there seems to be more 
difference in these respects between the lower and the middle Aurignacian than there 
is between the lower Aurignacian and the upper Mousterian with the Audi and the 
(.’hatelperron stages. 

It may. moreover, be unjust to assume that Mousterian man was devoid of 
art-sense. He may not have left any designs in caves (though that is not perhaps 
absolutely certain), but the same is true of the Xeolithic and many other early, as 
well as later, populations. How many such designs, or other permanent form> of 
art, for instance, have been left by the prehistoric man of Eiiglaiul. or Belgium, or 
Germanv. Moravia. Poland, or Russia f How many have been left more recentlv 
by such highlv artistic people as the Slovaks and the peoples of the Carpathians and 
the Balkans I And how many cave designs comparable to those of France and 
Spain do we find in the whole continent of America, with all its able and highlv 
artistic population, a large part of which — the Lagoa Saiita-Algonkin type — may 
even be related to the Airrignacians ? On the other hand, practically a replica of the 
European cave-art was produced by the lowly Bushmen of South Africa . who certainlv 
were no superior race or species. 
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That the Mousterians may not have been lacking in artistic sense is indicated 
b}- some of their beautiful implements from La Quina and other stations ; by the 
beautiful topaz and then a crystal cleaver found in 1925-6 by the American school 
at Sergeac ; by the decorated bone fragment from La Ferrassie ; and possibly by 
the pierees-figures (e.g. Eoellecourt. Dharvent), and used chunks of manganese oxide, 
found occasionally in the Mousterian deposits (e.g. La Quina. Henri Martin). Sir 
Arthur Evans tells us that, " When we turn to the most striking features of this 
whole cultural phase, the primaeval arts of sculpture. engra\-ing. and painting, we see 
a gradual upgrowth and unbroken tradition. From mere outline-figures and simple 
two-legged profiles of animals we are led on step by step to the full freedom of the 
Magdalenian artists ” ('■ Xew Archaeological Lights on the Origins of Civilization in 
Europe.'’ by Sir Arthur Evans. Science, 1916, n.s. xliv, Xo. 1134, p. 406). MacCurdy 
is even more direct : " The inception, development, and decay of Quaternary art 
all took place during the upper palaeolithic period. The beginnings of sculpture, 
engraving and fresco are traceable to the Aurignacian epoch” (MacCurdy, Hmumw 
Origins, vol. i, p. 155). And there are some very good words of appreciation of the 
abilities of Mousterian man in Sir Arthur Keith’s recent two volumes (The Anti quit g 
of Man, 1925). Thus — Archaeology fails also, as did Palaeontology and Geology, in 
isolating Xeanderthal man, and in separating him from the succeeding forms of 
humanity. 

HI. — The Skeletal Eemaixs. 

The Skeletal Material. 

The crucial part of the whole question of Xeanderthal man is, however, that 
of the evidence of the skeletal material, for it is essentially upon this that the 
separateness and di.scontinuance of the Xeanderthal type of man has been based. 
It would probably be easy to harmonize all the rest of the differences between 
Xeanderthal and later man with the idea of a simple evolution and transmission, 
were it not for the ob.stacle of the Xeanderthal man's skulls and bones. These impress 
one by such marked differences from those of any later man, that a bridging over 
of the gap has, to many, seemed impossible. 

Let us glance at what the present skeletal evidence of Xeanderthal man consists 
of. Leaving out of consideration the imimportant and the doubtful specimens, the 
remains comprise now the following (pp. 263-5). 

It will be well in this connection to contra.st the Xeanderthal remains with those 
from the Acheulean on one side, and those from the Aurignacian and the following 
periods on the other. The results are imexpected. There is nothing authentic 
from Acheulean times ; and there is less, in the number of finds, from the Aurig- 
nacian than there is from the Mousterian period. Moreover, what there is from the 
Amignacian is found, on consulting the details of the discoveries, to be essentially 
middle and upper, rather than the most needed early Aurignacian. The data leave 
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a strong impression that the material, but especially that from the earlier portion of 
the Aurignacian period, is still far from .sutficient for drawing from it far-reaching 
inductions. 

Taking the Xeanderthal remains bv themselves, we tind that, notwithstanding 
their defects, they constitute a very resj)ectable array of precious material. Let 
us see what it teaches. 

If we placed all this material on a table before us. ranged by the date of 
discovery, we should see a remarkable assembly of more or less deficient or fragmentary 
skulls, jaws, and bones, with an array of loose teeth, the whole differing widely 
in colour, weight, state of petrifaction, and in principal morphological characters. 
I\'e should be struck by the prevailing aspect of inferiority of the material, but the 
arrangement would soon prove unsatisfactory and we should proceed to another. 

As there is not enough for a geographical subdivision, it would be logical to try 
next an arrangement of the specimens by their antiquity, from the oldest to the 
latest. The indications are that the Mousterian period was a long one. and of 
three stages — the inferior, middle, and superior. We should like, therefore, at lea.st 
to arrange our material by these stages. 

But we strike at once great difficulties. The very type-specimen of the lot. 
the Xeanderthal skeleton, lacks direct chronological identification. There were 
neither animal nor industrial remains with it, or. if there were, they were not saved. 
Everjdhing indicates that it is very old ; physically it is in every one of its parts a 
prototype of Mousterian man : chronologically it may be even pre-Mousterian. Similar 
and other difficulties confront us in the case of the first Gibraltar skull and the Banolas 
jaw. the important Krapina remains, the Ehringsdorf jaws ; and it is not certain just 
where within the period to place most of the remainder of the specimens. The 
final conclusion is that, if the eyes are shut to the somatological characters of the 
remains, a satisfactory chronological grading of them becomes very difficult and 
uncertain. 

The state of preservation or petrifaction of the remains is a question of local 
geophysics and chemistry, and thus incapable of giffing any fair basis for classification. 
Thus there remain only the somatological characteri.stics of the skulls and bones 
themselves, and the endeavour to arrange them on this basis proves of much interest. 

The general physical characters of the Xeanderthal race have been more or 
less summed up by a number of eminent anatomi.sts and anthropologists, including 
especially Schwalbe. Keith, fiollas, and Boiile. The main features of the average 
Xeanderthaler are therefore fairly well known. They include a moderate stature, 
heavy build, and a good-sized, thick, oblong skull, with pronounced supraorbital 
torus, low forehead, low vault, protruding occiput, large, full upper maxilla, large 
nose, large teeth, and a large, heavy lower jaw with receding chin. To which mav be 
added stout bones of the skeleton, particularly the ribs and the bones of the lower 
part of the body, femora and tibise with heavy articular extremities, the tibia 
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relatively short and with head more than now inclined backward, a peculiar astragalus, 
and various secondary primitive features. 

To this generalized type some of the specimens conform, it is soon seen, much 
more than others. It is realized that the general conception of the type has been 
built-up essentially on the Xeanderthal, Spy Xo. 1. and the La Chapelle skulls and 
skeletons, but that from this generalization there are many aberrations. 

An arrangement of the specimens in morphological order, beginning VN'ith those 
that show the most primitive or old features and advancing gradually towards more 
modern standards, is now in order, and the results are very striking. 

The first strong impression is that, with all the seeming riches, there is still not 
enough material for satisfactory grading. The next appreciation is that it is hard 
to grade whole lots, but that it is necessary to grade the skulls, jaws, teeth, and 
bones separately. In one and the same skeleton are found parts and features that 
are very primitive and far away from man's later types, with parts and features that 
are almost like the modern ; and every skeleton is found to differ in these respects. 
Here is facing us, evidently, a very noteworthy example of morphological instability, 
an instability, evidently, of evolutionary nature, leading from old forms to more 
modern. 

The Xeanderthal skull and skeleton proper, in all the parts that have been saved, 
is found to stand at the base of the series. It lacks, regrettably, the lower jaw and the 
teeth, as well as the sternum, most of the scapulEe. and the ribs, vertebrae, sacrum 
the leg, the hand and the foot bones. Of what is present, the farthest from modern 
t^^pe is the skull, the next being the thigh and the leg-bones ; the nearest to 
modern forms, though still somewhat distinct, are the bones of the upper extremity. 

The closest in general to the Xeanderthal skeleton is Spy Xo. 1, La Chapelle, 
and apparently the Le Moustier youth. But Spy Xo. 1 has almost primitive-modern 
jaws with practically recent teeth : the La Chapelle shows high cranial capacitv. 
an ultra -human “ nose, and a strongly developed na.sal spine : the Le Moustier 
skull has a higher vault and forehead, with less protrusion of the occiput ; while the 
bones of the upper extremity in all three approach closely the modern types. Thus, 
even in these most nearly related four specimens, there is in evidence a considerable 
variability, with more or less advance in various parts in the direction of later man. 

These facts deserve, imdoubtedly, earnest consideration. But there is much 
more to be learned. Taking the remainder of the skulls, jaws, and bones attributed 
to the Xeanderthal phase, it is seen that both the variability and the number of 
characters that tend in the direction of later man increase considerablv. The Krapina 
series, by itself, is probably more variable from the evolutionarv point of view than 
would be any simil.ir series from one locality at the present. This is true in re.spect 
to the cranial form, the development of the forehead, the jaws, the teeth, and manv 
of the bones of the skeleton. The additional Xeanderthal remains manifest signs 
of similar iiistabilitv of tvpe ami of tenilencies of an evolutionarv nature, this beim' 
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particularly true of Spy Xo. 2. and of the recently discovered llalilee and Ehringsdort 
crania. 

In hi.s excellent description of the Galilee sjtecimen. Sir Arthur Keith has shown 
that it has a fair forehead, with " no sugsestion in the vaulting of its frontal bone 
that the roof of the skull was low and flat, as is usual in Xeamlerthal skulk. ' And 
in his preliminary report on the Ehringsdorf (192 -j) cranium. F. Weidenreich shows 
us a specimen with even better developed frontal region, and a vaidt of good height. 

But the nio.st instructive, though most neglected, specimens are the crania 
of Spy. Belgium. Here the student is confronted with a lind in the -ame terrace 
and deposits, at the same level, and but d feet apart, of two adult male skeletons 
from the later Mousterian time. One of these skeletons. Xo. 1. has a skull the vault 
of which is a replica of that of the Xeamlerthal cranium, with typically Xeanderthal 
bone.s of the skeleton. But this same skull is associated with ujrper and lower jaw 
and teeth that ma}' be duplicated to-day among the lower races. And the skull 
of the second skeleton is so superior in .size, shape, height of the vaidt. and height 
of the forehead, to Xo, 1. that the morphological di.stance between the two is greater 
than that between Xo. 2 and some of the Auriguacian crania, such as the Most (Briix) 
or Brno Xo. 1 (Briinn) specimens. 

About the most distingiushing and important marks of difference of the ti’pical 
Xeanderthaler from later man. are. we may repeat, the flatness of his head, with 
low receding forehead and a peculiar protruding occiput ; heavy, .supraorbital torus ; 
heaiy. chinless jaw : and. as determined from intracranial casts, a low type of brain. 
It will be well to see how these characters stand the light of our present knowledge. 

Lowness of the vault, low and receding forehead, and projecting occiput, all 
show in the series of the Xeanderthal skulls known to-day a large range of gradation, 
the lower limits of which are well below, but the upper grades of which are well 
within, the range of variation of the .same characters in later, and even present, 
man. There exists to-dav a whole great stream of humanitv, extending from Mongolia 
deep into America, which is characterizeil by low vault of the skull (see Cutnl. Crania. 
V. S. Xut. Mas.. Xos. 1 and 2 : al.'O Bajl. 32. B.A.E.). Low forehead.s are frequent 
in prehi'tnric America (see Ball. 33. B.A.E.. and Prac. 1' . A. Xat. Ma.^.. 19(i8. 
vol. XXXV. pp. 171-5). The pronounced Xeanderthal occiput, such as shown by the 
La fliapelle. La Quina and La Ferrassie skulls, it would be difficult to fullv match 
in later man. but on the one hand the character i.s not present or marked in all the 
Xeanderthalers, while on the other haml there are decided approximation.s to it 
among recent skulls. 

A heavy supraorbital torus, such as is common to the Xeanrlerthal skulls, is 
not found in later man ; but not all the Xeanderthalers had the torii.s equallv 
developed (c.g. Gibraltar), and, as ha.s been pointed out by Huxlev. Sergi. Stolvhwo, 
and others, there are later male .skulls in which there is a marked approach to the 
torus. A whole series of specimens mav be mentioned (Fodkoumok. Briix. Brno 
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No. 1. Predniost. Obercassel. Alcolea. Djebel-Fartas. two neolithic skulls at arsaw. 
the neolithic miner from Strepy at Brussels, etc.) in wMch the feature is of a distinctly 
transitional character. Moreover, it is well known that. tir.st. the torus is essentially 
a sexual (male) and adult featiu'e ; second, that a reduction of such characters is 
easier than that of tho.se which are more deeply rooted ; and third, that in the civilized 
man of to-dav a continuance of such reduction is stiU perceptible. There is less 
difference in this respect between the Xeanderthal and the skulls just mentioned 
than there is between these and the mean development of the ridges in the highly 
cultured man — or. for that matter, the ordinary African negro — of the present. 

Heavv. large, and receding lower jaws, such as the La Chapelle and some of 
the Krapina specimens, are among the most striking characters of Xeanderthal 
man. Jaws such as these are not known in later skulls. But with them we have 
within the Xeanderthal group itself specimens very much more advanced morpho- 
logically toward the present human type, such as Spy Xo. 1, La Quina (1912). and the 
La Ferrassie. Even at Krapina itself some of the jaws are of a less primitive type 
than others. Let us add to this the various huge, nearly chinless, and even receding 
jaws that occtm now and then in the Australian. Melanesian. Mongolian. American 
Eskimo, and Indian, and the picture loses much of its discontinuity. Much the same 
may be said also of the teeth. Teeth of primitive form — incisors, canines {dents 
da chien), molar.s — occur to this day (see Am. J. Phys. Anthiop., 1922-4). while 
practically modern teeth may already be observed in Spy Xo. 1, and more or less 
also in other jaws of the Xeanderthal group. 

As to the bones of the skeleton, the conditions are quite as significant as those 
of the jaws and teeth. There are scales of gradation from forms that stand con- 
■siderably apart from those of later man (as in Xeanderthal, Spy, La Chapelle, 
Le Moustier) to forms that approach to. or merge with, the modern (manv parts of 
the Krapina. La Ferrassie. La Quina skeletons). To which mav be added a word 
about the brain. 

The size and variation of the Xeanderthal brain are comparable wnth those of 
the Aurignaciaii. and even the present primitive man. The idea that the Aurignacians 
were exceptional in this respect is. if due regard be given to the factor of stature, 
erroneous. The smt'ace conformation of the brain, as shown by intracranial casts, 
is of a low t\’pe in the Gibraltar. La Chapelle, and other specimens. But this does 
not hold true of the IVeimar or the Galilee brain. The intracranial cast of the Galilee 
skull shows, in the words of Sir Arthur Keith, that " in its mass and its markincrs 

C? 

it has reached at least to the level attained by individuals in living races — such as 
that represented to-day by the aborigines of Australia '' {Report on the Galilee Skull. 
1 - luH). 

IV. Rec.\pitul.vtiox. 

In relation to what perhaps was its most important period, the Mousterian, 
Prehistory is found to have reached a position approaching dogmatism. But this 
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has only lead it into a blind alley, from which so far there has been found no exit, 
notwithstanding much speculation. 

It has been decided, on the weight of a limited initial group of specimens, that 
Xeanderthal man was a man of a different .species ; that he may possibly have 
originated from his European predecessors, but that, after a long period of existence 
and after having spread far and wide, he perished abruptly and completely, without 
leaving any progenv. on the approach of a superior species, the Homo sajjnois. 

This H. ^apie>n has been assumed to have come from elsewhere, possibly from 
Africa or Asia ; or he was, somehow, cryptically, coeval from far back with the 
pre-Xeanderthaler and the Xeanderthaler. eventually to assert himself suddenly 
and completelv. to take over the human burden. He comes on the stage in body 
and brain largely as he is to-day. and has. .since the beginning of the Aurignacian, 
undergone but moderate alteration. 

A whole line of the foremost workers in prehistory are seen to have become 
identified with these notions, which obliges every student to give them an earnest 
and respectful attention. But no notion or dogma can possibly reach the status 
of a fact before it has been proven to be such through full demonstration. 

Owing to scarcity of material, such demonstration has hitherto been impossible : 
but the more the material remains of early man accumulate and are better understood, 
the more it is sensed that the whole Neanderthal question is in need of a revision. 

If the given assumptions are true, then we are confronted by some strange major 
phenomena. ’\iz. a long double line of human evolution, either in near-by or the 
same territories ; a sudden extinction of one of the lines ; and evolutionary sluggish- 
ness or pau.se in the other. The consideration of these hypotheses brings us into a 
maze of difficulties and contradictions. 

Thev lead to an outright polygeny — which is undemonstrable and improbable ; 
or they concede the evolution of H. sapietis from the same old stock that gave also 
H. /loaiidPiiJiahrh^i.'i. but deny the possibility of such evolution from Neanderthal 
mail later on ; they give us //. sapiens, without showing why, or how, and where he 
developed his .superior make-up. and imply that, while he evidently developed much 
more rapidlv at first to reach the status of H. sapiens, he then slackened greatly 
to remain, from the beginning of the ]iost-glacial to this day. at nearly the same 
evolutional level. 

Thev place H. snpieim in Africa or A.-'ia. without troubling to offer the evidence 
of his anc ient dominion in those regions. Or. if he lived in Europe, coe.xisting with 
th<‘ Neauderthaler. where are his remains, and why did he not prevail sooner over 
his inferior cou-in His traces, it will be recalled, never, in Europe or elsewhere, 
])rc( eile or coexist with, but alway.s follow, the Mousterian. And where are there anv 
other examples of a sudden, complete extinction of a whole large group of humanitv ; 
or of any whuhi-ale Aurignacian conque.'t : or of any superior mentalitv of the earh/ 
Aurignacians ' .Vml where are. in fact, in anrthing like a sufficient number, the 
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undoulited skeletcil reniaiiLS of the early Aurignaciairs that could be used for com- 
parison ? IVhy did thev. a new, superior species, strong and able enough to com- 
pletely do awav with the Xeanderthaler, take over the poor Xeanderthaler s caves 
and sites, and live in them exactly, except for technical differences in stone-chipping, 
as did their crude predecessors ? And how shall we explain the anomalous fact 
of an invasion during the last ice encroachment, an unfavourable period, when man 
might be expected to move from, rather than into, such a territory i 

Valid answers to these and other cpie.stions are as yet impossible. There is 
a need of much further exploration ; of much further good fortune in locating 
additional skeletal remains of all periods, but particularly of the latest Mousterian 
and earliest Aurigiiacian ; and of a new generation of able workers, well equipped, 
and unhampered by tradition. 

The indications, for the present, seem, however, to be the following ; — 

(1) The Penck-Brlickner conception of the Ice Age. as composed of four distinct 
periods of glaciation with three well-marked inter-glacial periods, does not harmonize 
with either the palseontological or the human evidence. Both these tend to show 
but one main inter-glacial interval, from which there is a gradual progression towards 
an irregitlar cold period, after which follows an irregtdar post-glacial. There is no 
warm fauna that woidd correspond to the assumed third (Riss-Wiirm) inter-glacial, 
-knd there is evident no substantial change, such as would necessarily be brought 
about by a marked alteration in climate, in man's housing and living habits from the 
Middle Mousterian to the Magdalenian cultural periods. 

(2) The Mousterian or Neanderthal phase of man begins towards the end of 
the warm main inter-glacial. It is e.ssentially the period of the cooling stage of the 
terminal main ice invasion, reaching to, and probably somewhat beyond, its 
culmination. 

(d) During this period man is brought face to face with great changes of environ- 
ment. He is gradually confronted with hard winters, which demand more shelter, 
more clothing, more food, more fire, and storage of provisions : there are changes 
in the fauna which call for new adaptations and developments in hunting ; and 
there are growing discomforts with, it may be assumed, increasing respiratory and 
other diseases, that call for new efforts and seriously hinder the growth of the 
population. 

(4) Such a major change in the principal environmental factors must inevitably 
have brought about, on the one hand, greater mental as well as physical exertion 
and. on the other hand, an intensification of natural selection, with the survival of 
only the more, and perishing of the less, ht. But greater sustained mental and physical 
e.xertion. where not over the normal limits, leads inevitably towards greater 
idiiciency attended by ftirthcr bodily and mental development, which, with the 
simultaneous elimination of the weak an<l less tit. are the verv essentials of progressive 
evolution. 
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Strong evidence that a relatively rapid, progres-ive change, both mental 
and jjhvsical. was actuallv taking place during the Neanderthal period, i-; furni.shed 
bv the great variabilitv of the skeletal remains from tliis time. 

(•3) But .such evolution would certaiiilv differ from region to region, as the .sum 
of the factors affecting man differed, reaching a more a<lvauced grade where the 
conditions in general proved the most favourable ; while to many of the less favoured 
groups disease, famine, and warfare would bring extinction. All these agencies 
are known to science to-dav : only they acted with more freedom of old when 
social organization and mutual aid were at a low level. 

(b) With these processes it is conceivable, it not inevitable, that, towards the 
height of the glacial inva.sion. the population decreased in numbers, and that the 
most fit or able-to-cupe-with-the-conditions group or groups eventually alone 
simvived. to carry on. 

Here seems to be a relatively simple, natural explanation of the progre.ssive 
evolution of Neanderthal man. and such evolution would inevitably carry his most 
advanced forms to those of primitive H. 

(7) The physical differences ob.servable between Neanderthal and later man 
are essentially those of two categories, namely : (1) Reduction in musculature — 
that of the jaws a.s well as that of the body — with consequent changes in the teeth, 
jaws, face, and vault of the .skull ; and (2) Changes in the supraorbital torus, of the 
order known well to morphology a.s progre.ssive infantilism. For both these categories 
of changes there are later parallelisms. Further reduction of teeth, jaws, and the 
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facial bones has taken place since ilagdaleiiian times, ami is now going on in 
more highlv civilizeil man. of whatever racial (leri\'ation ; while infantilism i.s 
commonly accepted as an explanation of the differences of the negrillo from the 
negro, and for the greater average reduction of the .supraorbital ridges in the negro 
than in the whites. It would be illogical to deny the probable instrumentality of 
these agencies in men of an earlier period. 

(8) Anthropologv is thus confronted with the following condition.s ; — 

Xeanderthal man is of a primitive pliysirpie. appeals to have emled by a 

sudden and complete extinction, and to have been replaced by H. Hipifu'. 

But there has been discovered no previous home of this II. nor any 

remains whatsoever of his ancestors ; and. if he coexisted with Xeanderthal man. 
it is impossible to understand why he did not prevail .sooner, or why he did not mix. 
or. above all. why he left no cultural remains of his existence. 

On the other hand, this same Xeanderthal man is now known to show wide 
morphological variation, leading in the direction of later man ; and there are indi- 
viduals among later men. even to this day. who show transitional features. This 
might be explained by an original common parentage of the two .strains : or by an 
intermixture of the Xeanderthal stock with the succeeding H. .^apien.^ , or by a 
development, evolution, of the former into the latter. 

(9) A critical examination of the known facts does not favour the assumption 
of a far-back common parentage and early (Quaternary separation of H. nea»de)‘fhei- 
lensis and H. sopioi-i. for lack of cultural evidence of H. -iapien-^ and other great 
difficulties. 

It is equally unable to favour a separate origin of the two stocks with subsequent 
hybridization. for again there is no evidence of the pre-Aurignacian whereabouts 
and the doings of H. sapien.i. there is no trace of his ancestry, and knowing his and 
his descendants' characteristics, it is impossible, as .said alreadv by Karl Pearson, 
to conceive his origin without a Xeanderthal-likc stage of development. 

There remains but the third alternative — which is the evolution of the Xeander- 
thaler into later man. This proposition is not yet capable of conclusive demonstra- 
tion. There is not yet enough material to ilecide it one way or the other. But the 
thoroughly sifted indications appear to the .speaker to favour this assumption. 

The great current need of prehistory, it may be accentuated once again, i.s more 
exploration and more good fortune in discoveries, lleanwhile there appears to be 
less justitication in the conception of a Xeanderthal .vpccd'.s than there would be in 
that of a Neanderthal pha^e of Man.'- 


* The detailed evideiiee eit the new Gibialtar ^kuli and brain ea^t, just .submitted to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (Xovember l-t. 1927L aoes tar to support this assumption. 
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I.- IXTKODIA TDRA. 

Thf, iniorniatioii contaiiiPil in tho tollu'.viii!; notes \va-s obtained bv me from tiie elders 
of a small groiqi of nomad eattle-owners wlm bad tliis vear (llOii) established their 
tAet-sea.soii cam]) near Kiirah in Kefh Emirate. Benue Province, Thev described 
themselves as belonging to the Shiuvalbi' proiij) of Fnlani. an<l stated that thev had 
in previous year' jia'tured their cattle in Kano and Bornu. Tliere, no doubt, thev 
■would have come in contact with M'angarawa ami Beriberi, the members of which 
tribes. U' mentioned in these notes, are eomrailes-in-.s]iort with the Shuwalbe. 

As regards the jihy.'ica.l a|>])earance of my informant', the de.seription given bv 
E. D. Morel in his Affuns of TCe.'-/ Afnm i' a])]ilicable He refers to '' the straight- 
nosed. straight-haired, relatively thin-li]ped. wiry, cojiper-oi-bronze-comjilexioned 
Fnlani male with his well-deve]oj>ed cranium and refined extieiiiities ; and the 
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Fiilani woman with her fair skin, rounded breasts. larne eye.s. antimoiiv-dyed eye- 
Inows. gracefulness of movement, beauty of form, coqut-tti'h ways, and general 
attractivene.ss,'' 

Their dwellings are of tlie usual grass-and-stick shelter type, of beehive shape, 
from about ten to twenty huts forming an average sized camp {ro</a). 

The cattle enclosures consist of a fence (zanhi) of thorns, into which the cattle 
are herded at night as a protection against wild animals. 

The chief staple food of the Shuwalbe is milk, but my informants denied the 
existence of any milking rites. 


II. — Legexds of Orkux axd of the Origix of Cattle. 

The Shuwalbe have a tradition of de.scent from the union of a water-spirit — 
name forgotten — with an earthly ancestre.s.s named Bajemongo. the story being as 
follows ; — 

In the days of tlie prophet 3Iohammed there lived at Mecca a certain Yakubu. 
of whom it was prophe.sied that he would become the progenitor of a race who would 
not understand Arabic. Fearing the fulhlraent of the prophecy,. Yakubu fled from 
Arabia with his t\Tfe Bajemongo. at that time pregnant, and his younger brother to 
IMelle. There Bajemongo gave birth fir.st to a daughter, who remained dumb for 
three years, and afterwards to a male child. One day. when Bajemongo was outside 
her house washing, the male child started to cry. whereupon his sister, who had 
hitherto been regarded as dumb, went up to him and soothed his cries, speaking 
in a language (Fulani) understood by tlie boy but not by Bajemongo. but which 
she subsequently learned meant ” Be quiet I Your mother will soon return to comfort 
you."’ Both Bajemongo and Yakubu perceived the prophecy had come true, and 
Yakubu decided that it was incumbent on him to return to dlecca. Before he left. 
Yakubu gave Bajemongo permission to remarry, but cautioned her to marry no one 
but a modest man. a modest man being defined as one who should pas.s below her 
in the street (.'he being stationed on the flat roof of her hou.se) on the way to relieve 
nature, and who should squat for that purpose in a place not visible to her from her 
roof, all who were so immode.st as to squat within her view being ineligible. 

The only man who fulfilled this condition was Yakubu's younger brother. iSoon 
after A'akubu's departiu:e. new.s of his death on the road was received, and Bajemongo 
then married his younger brother, by whom she hail two more male sons who spoke 
only Fulani. Soon after the birth of her last son, Bajeniongo's husband said he 
must leave her to visit the grave of Yakubu. After his departure, .she was washing 
her.self one day clo'c to a river near ilelle. when a man came out from the depths 
of the river and seized and ravished her. She conceived and bore a son. The .same 
thing happened a second time, and she bore a second son. The appearance of the 
father of these two sons is described as white-skinned like a European, and having 
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the sides of the face and upper lip covered with hair as well as having a beard. The 
hair of the head was long, falling over the shoulder.^, and was slightly curly. 

The two sons of the river-spirit' were given a bad time by the other sons of 
Bajemongo. bein^ clerided for not having a father who had either named them or 
given them riches. Bajeniongo appealed at the river-side to have this state of afiairs 
remedied, and as a result the water-spirit appeared in public and named the children, 
and later brought out '1'2 cattle (20 cows and 2 bulls) and 2 male >lave.s and 2 female 
.slaves from the river and divided them ecpially among the two boys. 

The cattle are said to have been brought out in the following order : — 

(1) Black (bahji), given to the elder brother. 

(2) White (gild all), given to the younger brother. 

(3) Red (budeji), given to the elder brother. 

(4) Black and white (bunaji). given to the younger brother. 

(5) White and red [shagiri). given to the elder brother. 

(6) Hartebeest colour cattle (gelaji). given to the younger brother. 

The above is given as the account of the origin of cattle among the Borroro 
Fulani. whose progenitors the two sons of the water-sihrit were. 

Their four half-brothers were the ancestors of the (settled) Fulani. The latter 
intermarried freely with the Melle women : but not so the Borroros. who are regarded 
by Shuwalbe tradition a.s having remained practically endogamous from the time of 
Bajemongo to the present day. 

III. — Reliccious Belief.s. 

In addition to a belief in The Supreme God (Joiniraa). there is a belief in spirit.s 
(gitioji). but I was unable to obtain any information regarding the names of, or beliefs 
regarding, any specific spirits. 

The superstition, which does not seem to be universally credited, regarding a 
serpent-rainbow god named Gajimare, is referred to under the next heading. 

IV.- Axiwal .\.\d Pn.\,\T On.sERv.vxcEs .vxo T-tnoos, 

I could not find that anv strictlv totemistic beliefs e.xisted among the 8huwalbe 
at the present dav. but I elicited a variety of information regarding practices connected 
with animals and plants, ■'Onie of which mav represent survivals of former totemistic 
practices. which are detailed below ; — 

(1) Serpeiif.'i . — The Shuwalbe will not kill serpents, except in self-defence, nor 
will they eat their flesh. The reverse aj.jflies in the case of the Ketfi Yegomawa 
(settled) Fulani. who retrard the fle.'.]i of jwthons and puff-adders as a dclicacv. 

I could not find that the Shuwalbe consciously regarded serpents as the embodi- 
ment ot the souls of ance'tors. but there is a belief in the existence of certain sacred 
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snakes who are regarded as the incarnation of the rainbow god named CTajimare. 
Xone of my informants admitted to havina: seen any of these sacred snakes, for the 
rea.son that only the privileged few had the power (bv means of a magic formula) 
of causing the sacred snakes to appear to them. The sacred snakes are believed 
to live in holes in the ground (e.r/. ant holes), and to have a crested head which shines 
like a lamp in the dark. The snakes are sought by their devotees at night, and once 
contact is established with them they are regularly fed by their worshippers with 
milk. If well looked after, they are said to follow their feeder from camp to camp. 
The snake-spirit ((Tajimare) is credited with the power of causinsr srreat and rapid 
mcrease of cattle . 

(2) Moeh jn . — Monkevs are not eaten, but the Shuwalbe do not object to utter- 
ing the Fiilaid word for monkey (mtiulu). The Galeji Fulani. however, are said to 
avoid applying the word waivhi to a monkey, using a descriptive phrase instead 
(“ Yangoro ")• meaning " the one who climbs.” 

(3) Wiirt-hrjqs . — The Shuwalbe refrain from killing wart-hogs, but they do not 
object to uttering the Fulani word for wart-hog (ain.hri). The Galeji Fulani. on the 
other hand, are said to avoid applying the word an.deri to a wart-hog. but to refer 
to it by a descriptive epithet (“ Xyamaga lopi ”)• meaning " mud-eater.” instead. 

(4) Hares — The Shuwalbe refrain from killing or eating hares, whom they seem 
to regard as a sort of protector, but they do not object to uttering the Fulani word 
for hare (icc/jere). The Keifi Yegomawa (settled) Fulani, however, avoid applying the 
word wajere to a hare, the utterance of which they consider would somehow bring 
about disa-strous results. They refer to it as “ the king of the cattle spoor ” 
{" Jaurolabi instead. 

(5) Goats. — The majority of the Shuwalbe will not eat goat-flesh : the reason 
assigned is that it would cause leprosy. The Kelfi (settled) Fulani. on the other hand, 
eat goat -flesh. 

(6) Sheep. — Sheep are eaten. 

(7) Frogs . — Frogs are not killed. The reason assigned is, that if a man killed 
a frog, his hand would immediately swell up. 

(8) Crocodiles . — There is no objection to eating crocodiles, if opportunity occurs. 
There is a belief in a magic medicine possessed by some which, if placed on the bank 
of a river, will appease the crocodiles living therein, and enable the cattle to pas.s 
u\'er in safety, thus rendering the killing of the crocodiles unnecessary. 

(9) y-idtares. — -Yulture.s are not killed. He who killed a vulture would, it is 
believed, be seriously harmed by the spirit of the dead bird. The reason assigned is. 
that the vultures render great assistance to the cattle-owners bv devouring the after- 
births of th(.‘ cowj. 

(10) Croicft Buds . — (frown birds are not killed. The reason assigned is. that 
crown bird' sometimes form up into lines in the sand and perform evolutions in pairs, 
which manceucTes bear a fancied resemblance to Fulani youths engagerl in their 
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own games (e.g. in the ” shero"). on account of which they refer to crown 

birds as their relations. 

(11) Dogs. — Dogs are not regarded as unclean and are not eaten. They are 
.sometimes kept about the house, but are not allowed to roam about among the cattle, 
on the ground that the cattle, if they became accustomed to the presence of dogs 
would mistake hvenas bv night for dogs and refrain from chasing them away from 
the calves. 

(12) Cats. — The keeping of cats as pets is not favoured. They are regarded 
bv women as a bad omen, since they are credited with being only attracted to barren 
women, thev having an aversion to children. They are not eaten. 

(13) Monitors. — The killing of monitors is regarded as definitelv unlucky and 
a thing to be avoided. It is said, however, that the Dundiunawa and Eehazawa 
Fulani have no objection to killing monitors. 

(14) Leopards and Hyenas. — Leopards and hyenas are killed as enemies. Appa- 
rently no purificatory rites are necessary after Idlling these animals. 

(15) Lions. — Lions are regarded as good or bad omens, according to whether 
(1) they drag their cattle victim to a considerable distance away before devouring 
it. or (2) leave then' victim close to the herd. 

In the firist case, the lion would be considered to have given an haru.spic indica- 
tion that the herd from which he had selected a victim would increase to such an 
extent as to reach the spot where the lion left his victim. In such a case, if the lion 
came again another night, no attempt would be made to kill it. In the alternative 
case, already referred to. in which it would be taken as a bad omen, an attempt 
Would be made to kill the lion on the second occasion. 

One of my informants told me that he had last year in Xasarawa met with a 
lion of the " good omen ” sort, and in consequence his herds had actuallv multiplied 
considerablv. 

(10) Caniels . — Custom forbids pregnant women to eat the flesh of camels. The 
reason given is that a breach of this taboo would cause a woman to remain pregnant 
for twelve months before giving birth. The Ketti Yegomawa (settled) Fulani assign 
as the reason for a similar prohibition that a breach would learl to the child born 
either having a hump-back or a large neck. 

(17) Fowls. — Custom forbids pregnant women to eat fowls, the reason assigneil 
being that the influence of the fowl’s tliro.it would cause any child born to have 
palpitation of the breasts. The Kefti Yegomawa Fulani give as their reason for a 
like custom, that the eating of fowls wiaild cause the expectant mother to become 
fat and interfere with deliverv. 

(l.s) £■//(/.'. —The Shuwalbe allow women young and old. pregnant or not. to 
eat egg-;. The Keffi Yegomawa, however, forbid egg.s to young women, on the ground 
that it would render them barren. 

(19) Swine. — Swine are neither kept nor eaten. 
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(2(1) The Sht/i-lutttt r tree {" K<iiliii>f/ii ") alone among trees may not be cut. 
and Slunvalbe parents wonhl punish tlieir eliildroii if caught doing ^o. the reason 
assigned being that the sap of the tree is likened to cow’s milk. They have no objec- 
tion. however, to cutting the IMeiii oil-tree Xioniji,/ h.tdui ). 


Y. — -Seasox.al Fe.sTIVALS and Sacrifice.s. 

(1) Fl itirah-. 

The two main festivals observed bv the Shuwalbe appear to be the Gani festival 
held in the Fulfuldo month of Gani, and the Xew Year festival held in the month 
of Haram Harandero. At these festival times, in addition to the clance.s and 
■feasting, etc., peculiar to the festival. shero contests and boxing displays often 
take place. 

(a) Gani Festival. 

This festival lasts for a mouth, during which dances are held in which chiefly 
the young persons of the tribe of both sexes (under or le.ss than one year above the 
age of puberty) participate. 

' The singing of lewd songs by both sexes at membens of the opposite sex is said 
to be a feature of the proceedings. 

Licence between the young persons is tolerated during the whole of the month 
of the festival within the limits referred to under head ” Se.xtial Licence " elsewhere 
in the report. 

(b) Neic Year Festival. 

A feast is held on the night of Xew Year’s Eve. and it is customary to leave 
the remains of the supper outside on the ground, the reason assigned being that 
children playing late at night might like to eat up the remains before turning into bed. 

Since the custom of leaving out the remains of a meal seems to be confined to 
this one dav of the vear. it seems possible that the custom may be analogous in origin 
to that of the Bretons, who leave the remains of the All-Souls’ supper on the table 
for the ghosts of the dead kinsfolk to partake of. 

On the night of Xew Year’s Eve. it is the custom for those relatives who stand 
to each other in the relation.ship of comrades-iu-sport (the relationship is described 
elsewhere in the report (.sec Sec. VII. (7) (b)), to make fun of each other and play 
practical jokes on each other in much the same way as is done in Eitrope on Ajtril 
Fools’ day. 

( 2 ) Sarrijicrs. 

Among the Shuwalbe two main occasions for the public sacrifice of cattle present 
themselves during the year, the hrst being the occasion of the annual leaving of their 

* At a “••h'r'i" ceiemony Fulani youths voluntaiily uiideruo seven- thiashings at the 
hands of then age-mate.-, in oidei to demonstrate puljUely their manly qualitie.s of couiage and 
endurance. 
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wet-seasou (juaitrts to set ofl: on their dry-season wanderings, and the second being 
on their .settling down for the wet season in a new camp at the conclusion of the dry 
sea.son. 

The former ceiemonv is usuallv carried out by the I'pj'i head on a hriday. ^iiice 
Saturdav is the day ino.^t favoured for '■etting off on a journey. 

Black cattle are seleeted. it available, for sacrifice, became tradition has it that 
the first cattle niiraculoii.slv given to their ancestors by their aiicc'tor water-spirit 
were black, and that the blood ot chc'e hr't anuii.ils -till flows in black cattle, the 
shedding ot whose blood i' corise(|Uently regarih'il a-- a more iittiny sacritice to the 
Supreme Power than that ot any other kind. The animal to be ?aeritieed is 
slaughtered clo.se to the place where the rire is lit eaeh evetiing to warm the cattle 
just hefore dawn, in order that the remaining rattle ot the herd, when they return 
to the sjDot in the evening, may lie down on the blood-stained grounil and ab.soi b 
the beneficial properties of the blood of the sacrifice by physical contact with it. 
The flesh of the sacrifice is divided up among, and eaten by. all the members of th- 
rogu. 

It is considered sac.rilegious to dispose of black tvittle in any other way than in 
the course of such sacrificial rites. 


VI. — .SOC'I.IL (.'KRF.NrOXIES. 


( 1 ) I I'll ’.(.it lUl' . 

(al Boy.n. 

Boys are circumcised in hatche.s at the age of six or seven. Each batch of 
circumcised youths live together in shelters outside the i 'ign until their wound' are 
healed, their food being brought out to the cam}i by their jiareuts and left outside 
it for the youths to collect. The moral in.struction of tiie youths during the period 
(d boyhood is in the bauds of their father, and not as in the ca-e of the Kefli Yegomawa 
(settled) Fulaiii. in the hands of their uncle. 

(b) (Hih. 

f'literodectomy is not practised. The moral instruction of girls during the 
period of maidenhood is m the hand' of their mother and not. as in the case of the 
Keffi \ pgomawa Fulani. m the hands of their aunt. 


(2) Bitiofhal. 

There is no marriage ceremony in the ordiuarv sense of the word amoin; the 
Shuwalbe. Y hat is called a marriage ceremoiiv is rather in the nature of a betrothal, 
as it irsually take' place during the infauev of the parties. There is, however, no 
.siihseipient ceremony jirior to the commeucemenr of cohabitation. 
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Til*-- ii*‘Triirli,il r*'ri‘moi,v. in rh* i a-f nt a ni't inarria;ii‘. i' nor 'if a '•oinnlii-ati-il 
I'liarcii-T''! Till ji.irri*-^ tlieiii'i-K f- play iiu parr, imr i' rlia ,i( tiial l.iiln-r nr motln.-r 
ui i.-irlir-i paiTi’ Ail rlia avail. iliji- lalanr'i-' "1 lurtli ]iainn'-, malt- 

aii'l ti nialf, , .iii'i Tli>-ir irirn'l' arri-ii'l Tli'- i i-ii-nunA' '•nn-i't'' in tla- 

l-ii-'.-'t. nt.itKJii fiv .1 liri.tli-.-r ni rli*- liinu-urouii! nt Twu i a.^ti'.it*-' 1 li'aU'-i.-k' (nf 
anviolonr' rn a umtlinr nt Tin- Triiii- wli" laiN Timm ami liiMil*--- rli.- ti'-'ii 
iini'-iuu tin- nu'.-'r'. 'aIi" i inmniim it all .it tli>- '■iltiiiu. iimluilim; tIil- liiTi-. lla- 
iirhi. i.itiiiu ii-l.itivn nt rli'- I'liimMiooiii T'-'TiT'*'' T" riiH cnvaiiaiit iinw .-'t.i nli'lmi 1 
i'l rm.-.-ii till- paitii-', Tn rvltii h ri'-Tim armu ihn niimi.if p.n; rcl.ith'n nl riiij iiiiTn bn.ir- 
l-nJllilUliltnn- r*'>TimnllV. 

tarh--! ari.niL:'-'- tlm marii.ia'- nf In- nwn i.liil'Ui.-u. unt l.m. * */. .luiniiL; tlm 
K'-fn Yi.-ni.iiii, w.i Fui.ini) tlm* iarlm-r'- ninther. Tlm preMnit? jiayable o;i tlm nft.minu 
nt tlm batrijthal imif-mony al'" ar*- pi-nvi'T*'! by th** fatlint. The latimr'- brorh'-t 
ntt'-u til-* fatimr in tlm mattei nf th'.*'t.- pin^L-iit^. but r-imt'im i.i'.".-' mat oblin*.* 

him t'j ilo 'ij ia> it d'Di.-t. amniiu th.- Yt-unnutwa Fulani). 


(-3) ^ n/i.> I //// nf m/iy , 

.Tbout a t’ear beioiv th>; bride re.iche^ marriageable ave. a representative of tlie 
bii'legrooin present' hm compliments to the guardian of the bride and formally 
reipiests the handing over of the l.iride. This formality i.-s repeated about a month 
before the bride reaches marriageable age. and. on the second occa.siou. the day on 
which the bride will be prepared to leave the hou'chold will be appointed. The 
younger sister of the l.iridegroom (or younger female, father’s brother's or father’s 
sister’.s child) performs the dury of calling for the bride on the appointed day in the 
evening, escorting her by night to the dwelling of her husband and placing her in 
the shelter allotted for her (.hvelling. It would be considered extremelv immode.st 
for the bridegroom to be present at hi' camp on her arrival, so that the night she 
i' due to arrive he absents himself, passing about four days and nights in a neigh- 
bnuring camp. The bride during this period helps in the field and domestic work 
allutteil to women among her new relatives. (.)n the lifth dav the bridegroom appear.s 
to greet his bri'le. but eu'tom demand' that he .should continue to adopt a reserved 
attitude towards her lor a period of about two months, until the end of whieh period 
h** m.iv not e!it**r her hut or 'leep with her. 

Mai li wifi' h.i' .1 'ep.irate hut. 

( t) Biiih. 

Shuw.ilb*' I ii'toiu rei|uirH' th.it .i ])regnanT wife 'hould returii To Imr p.iri'iit' 
honm .d'liut tlm li.iurth montli ol her pii'gn.uu v. gi\'e biitli there, au'l 't.m' there 
for iiImauT three ye.u-' alter giving birth, duiing the wiiole ot wTieli tiiije 'he will 
liOt b(‘ Yl'ite'l by h.-i' liU'buiiil. It mill be .ipp.irelit. liowevei'. ill till' i oiiUi i tioii. 
that luidet .1 'V't-'iu mliereliy p.itiilr.ii-.d (.ro"-i ou'iiis marrx' e.irh other, tlm 'eii.p-.ite,! 
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Will oiteu ii'jt be at a ureat lii^tauce troiii each cither ami will be roii'taiitly 
meeTing each uther ' I'elatice'. 


I-J) Irf'll'i-i "/■• . 

Tufaiitli iile 1' -alil iie\-er to b.- pra' ti-e [. even ill th-' i a"‘ nt iemratil'. Jc\e)i 
the ilriukiug ot laeiieiue nr the u-je ui utlier nieaii' to proeiire abortion m lookeil on 
V, ith horror, the traditional rea-;on a"igned being that a gn-it King or Leader might 
grow up troiu however luuiible an origin, and to ri^k ^inotheiing a valuable hie .n 
it.' out'et 1' a crime. 

Ba'tard'. tar troin being killed at birth, are. it i' raid. U'Ually cheeriully .idopted 
either by one ot their parents or by rich men. the bar 'inirter not acting im anv impedi- 
ment to their .social advancement. 

This view is lu .striking contrast to rlnit of the Ketti Yegomawa Fulaiii. wlci 
consider it the natural thing to try and abort unwanted children 

(<i) T'l'iiis. 

Twins are regarded with favour. They are both named on the .rame day. aiid^ 
It possible, married on the .same day. The beasts sacrificed on the.se occa'ions must 
be of the same colour. 


( 7 ) Ckild-iuhniiKf. 

The naming ceremony takes place at the house of the mother ot the child to be 
named seven days after birth, ilode.sty forbids the pre.seiice of the mother’s father 
at the ceremony if the child being named is his tir.st grandchild, but the taboo is 

usually relaxed in the case of sulxsequeiit grandchildren. The mother's mother 

and all her relatives, all the relative.s of the father ot the child (but not the 
father himself), and all the relatives of the mother's father may be piresent. 
and their friends. .Shuwalbe cu.stom. however, forbids the presence of any 
of the age-mates of either the mother or the hither of the child. The 

opposite, however, applies in the case of the Keffi Yegomawa (settled) Fnlani. 

where the age-mates of the child's jiarents arc the principal gucc'ts at the naming 
( eremony. 

There are no name-day anniversarv ceTemonies. 

At the u.iming ceremonv. two castrated bullocks <nv slaughtered, .supplied b\- 
the husband s relatives, for a tirst chil<l or one fur ,i seiimd cTiild. 'The as'embled 
gne.sts p.iiTake thereof and then dispvr-;,'. Furmerlv no datieing oi- drumming rock 
place DU suali .111 occasion, but the pr.Ktke ol tuniiiig a naiuiiig-day i eremuuv iutd 
.1 'ceiie 111 revelry 1 ' gradiiallv i reejuiig in. due to the intlnenee ot the custom' "t 
the Sliliw .ill I' ' '' tiled lieiglibiiur'. 

A ( lul l 1' ver\- trepueiitlv ('.iIIhiI after its grandtatlier. bu' it A believ T rlun (At 
men ,io‘ I' iii aril ited in the mnn of then gi.inh iiii.ireii 
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After the period of matrilocal residence following birth is over, the wife and her 
idiild are escorted back to her linsband’s residence by hei- relative^ (but not including 
either her mother or father) together with iiresent^. 

The hnsbainrs relatives await her arrival at their l•aln]l. 


( 8 ) Dfdih Obirnrt/iri 

The Shuwalbe custom is. it a male dies, to burv him in front of the cattle resting- 
jilace in the cam)', facing the cattle he used to tend during life. The cattle resting- 
i'lace is normally west of the dwelling-huts of the camp, anv other direction being 
legarded as unlucky, so that the body will be burieil in the extreme west of the cain]i. 
lacing ea.st. Aomen, conversely, are buried in the extreme east of the camp, near 
to the dwelling-huts, to look after wliich was one of their chief pre-occupations 
during life. 

If a person, either male or femali.e dies on a A'cclnesday. it is customary to bury 
either a live fowl or a new-grown ami unopened calabash in the grave, to avert evil 
iiefalling the deceaseil. 

After the occurrence of a death the corpse is buried as soon as possible. All 
available male and female relatives and neighbours of the deceased collect and wail 
around the corpse for an hour or so before consigning it to the grave. The attitude 
adopted by the mourners when wailing is a standing position, both hands placed 
either on the nape or crown of the head. There are usuallv no sacrifices offerecl in 
connection with a burial ceremonv. 


\TI. — 8C)CT.\T. < )RC..CXI/..\T10X. 

( 1 ) Ttdj'iiTatioii'i of Mai l iiii/e iiinoiiii the Shainilhi . 

(a) Endogamy. 

There is a strong sentiment in favoiu’ of eiidoganiou.s marriages among the 
Shuwalbe. This, of course. doe.s not prevent a certain number of individuals marrying 
outside the group, but, with the undermentioned exceptions, marriage outside the 
group is viewed with definite disfavour. The exceptions are as follows : - 

1. — Xo disgraci' attaches to a Shuwalbe woman niarrving a Beriberi man. the 
reason given being that the Beriberi were at one time the protectors of the Fulaiii 
when they were in Bornu. and during that period a certain Shehu of Bornu married 
as his first wife a Fulani woman. A Shuwalbe woman will, however, in such circuin- 
■stances. be liable to good-natured chaff from her relatives, who will sav. ” You havi' 
now elected to return to the former status of the Shuwalbe as slaves of the Beriberi, 
have you I ' It is an understood thing that if a Shuwalbe woman obtains a divorce 
from a Beriberi husband, he will not be entitled to the return of the bride-price. 

It is not considered a fitting thing, however, for a Shuwalbe man to niarrv a 
Beriberi woman. 
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The Beriberi are conirades-iu-.Nport with the Shuwalbe. but. on the other hand. 
'O are the Wangarawa. between whom and the Shuwalbe marriages are not favoured. 

2. — Marriage^ between one grouii of Borroro Fulani and another (e.y. between 
a Shuwalbe and a member of the Rehazawa. Idimdumawa. Bodi. or Jandakwae) 
are not considered shameful, but are not favoured. 

Marriage.-> between the Shuwalbe and the town Fulani, on the other hand, are 
looked on with ili^favour. on the ground that since the latter put the love of tine 
I'lothing and town luxuries before the love of cattle, the infiltration of such ideas 
among the exclusivelv cattle-loving groups through the agency of mixed marriages 
might tend to wean the minds of the weak-iuinde'.l away from the practice of the 
tiine-honoiireil customs of their forefath-rs. 

:5. — (a) In the exceptional case where a very rich inm-nitjn has grown old and 
Is childles.'. although married to women of his own race, public opinion allows him 
To marry a woman of a neighbouring tribe in the hope.s of raising up seed to succeed 
to his property, but this would not usually be done without first obtaining the per- 
mission of the local chief piriest (Oi(ii"ji) of the group. 

In connection with the subject of group-exclusiveness among the Borroro. the 
Shuwalbe claim to have maintained their tradition of endogamous marriage more 
strictly than some other groups of Borroro. 

Thus it is said that the Shuwalbe never adopted the practice of keeping slave 
i.oncubines. nor did they ever allow their slaves to inherit the wives or property of 
their masters, which it is said the Dundumawa allowed. 

AVith the same object of keeping the blood of the group piu'e, it is said, they did 
not and do not practise adoption outside the tribe. The strongly individualistic tone 
of Shuwalbe family life, of coiu'se, renders adoption unusual within the tribe. 

That the .sentiment in favour of endogamous marriage is often confined to a 
tar .smaller area than the group, is shown by the reason given for the fact that even 
the richest rna-^)i-i'iif;a rarelv have more than three or tour wives (and no concubines), 
which is. that whi'ieas a man niav find a wife or two from among his patrilineal cousins 
or second cousiiis. he is faceil with some dithculty in fitidina a larger number of wives 
irom within his own restricted kindred ; and. so strong is the desire to maintain the 
solidarity of the kindred and to keep the family property within it. that even rich 
men will prefer to content themselves with a small nninber of wives than niairy 
outside their eoiisanguine or uterme kindred'. 

(b) Lei'n'iiti l\[ii 11 loiji:. 

A mail normall}- inherits the waves of his elder brother, but marriage with the 
wives of a deceased younger brother is prohibited. 

ic) Soiiii'itfi Mil I'l iiiijt . 

dororate uiarnage is permitted m the sense that, on the death of a wite who has 
been on good teiin' with her hu.'band. her relatives wall usually agree that her younger 
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2st; 

si'ter, it unmarrieil. 'houM marrv the bereaved liu^baud, Marriaoe with a decra^eil 
wife elder <i'ter. however, i-^ nor allowed. 

(d) i_o‘Jst,i h\lo i' /'(tiili . 

The mti^t tavoured tvpe of inarnatre amonu the Shuwaibe w that ot patrilineal 
i-io^s-eoii^int. Next iu iavour comes marriage between patrilineal ortho-cousins. 

That fiirm ot t rO''-cou'm marriage bv which a man marries the daughter of 
hi' mother'' brother, altlioiigh not toibidden. m detinitelv looked on with disfavour 
U' it tend' tti destroy the solidaritv ot the patrilineal group wliieli marriage with 
the daughter of the father’' ''nter oi father'' brother tends, on the other hand, to 
' eineiit. In thi' they differ from the Ketti Yegomawa Fulani. among wdioin tin 
■■ bc't marriage " tor a man i' cou'idered to be euie with hi' mother's brothei s 
' laughter. 

I* ) ( t ih/Jifc i‘ .Mu i' I III<IC- 

Ts not practised by the .Shuwaibe. being regarded as ince'tiiou'. which idea i' 

I out] ary to tlie view ot the Ketti Yegomawa Fulani. who allow this type ot marriage. 

There ai'e two well-known members of the Ketii ruling family in Ketti at present 
who are married to. and have < hihlren by. their granddanghteis. which offspring 
ale thti' ,it the same time fioth their children and their great-grandi hildren. 

(' 2 ) .A-Otju'iiof tf ftccc i'jnhicc}*. 

The 1 U'tody of children and the prerogative of punishing them are iu the hands 
ot their actual father, and not (as. c.q. among the Kefti Yegomawa Fulani) in the 
hands of the father’' l.irother. An unde may on occasion take it upon himself to 
ccirrect his brother's children, but his continual interferem e would not be tolerated. 
Iiiteriereiii.e with children liv the mother’s id.itivc.s is not allowed, 

A' regar.ls intimacy between uncles and nepihews. a vouth mav expeet much 
petting and receiving of presents from his father's brother, but not from his mother'.s 
brother, the Shuwaibe going on the principle that, as their sister'.s son does not owe 
him pcr'onally any direct allegiance, he won't go nut of his wav to hd]! him. and there- 
fore lie mav ,1' Well be ignored. 

The Ketii Yegomawa Fulani. on the other hand, make a greater fuss of their 
'I'ter s 'Oil than of their brother’s son. on the ground that, as the lister's son won't 
receive anv inheritance Irom hi' mother'.s brother, the latter m,iv ,i' well pet the 
child and give it presents, a' it cvere. in compensation. 


(d) I) noi l c. 

A briile who ha' hccu atli.iiiceil may. at anv time betoiv she leaves her ]i,irent'' 
hoii'C, cxerii'C the right of refusal, in which case the partv marrving her after such 
refusal ha' tii make comjieu'atiim to the relative.' <if the 'uitor who uriginallv l)ore 
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the I'uvt <if the cattli- 'laiight'-reil at the hetmthai ceivmoiiv. iit .uhhtiou Tu paving 
the relatives oi hi^ tiaiieee a hriile-piiee in eattle. lu --uth La't‘< it i~ ^aM that a 
ili^appointed tianeee tvill nMtallvreearil it a-- ili-^honourahle to accept the comjieusatioii 
(ift’cred. and will hand ovin' tlie proffereil compi-ii'ation to hi-; lotni'-r ln-iih-h I'clative-;. 

It i' '-aid that a^pitant'- ti > the hand ot (livurcet' ( whether i n' not tliev have reachei I 
tile point of leaviim theii p.irent-' for their limli.ind’^ dweliine;'. or whether or not 
they have home children) are almost invaiiahlv made to pav .1 lelatividv hinh oiide- 
])riee (e.p. from -;even to twelvi head of cattle mav lie deniaii led;, tlw en^toni heiii'j' 
de.-iigneil —it i- 'Old tci deter potential wile -teah-i ^ from ■'eekme the hand or eirU 
already athanred or married, hv niakaiu it 'o much i-heaper tor Them to niarr\‘ vifiiiw. 
the niarii.nie of which iniaalve, hut the 1 cot cif two head cif cattle to he ~lauahte!'eil 
oil the hetrcithal dav. 

After a woni.m Ini' heen divoned. whether hefore oi altej- the ei imiueueemeut ot 
cohahitatioii with her hu'hand, theie i^ no p. no.l ot puidl’K ation lo h,- nndereone 
before I'ernarnane, 


1 1 ) Jilnll, , 

Adiilteiou-' inteiioiU'e With a iiiaiiieii Woman other th.ui a fellow ane-mate 
-•till within the year' of 1 luldhood. i' U'ually nor lomloni-d, and in loniier time' 
often led to oteanizc-d taid' hv the hu'hand ' eionp on the ])a!’anionr'' epoup The 
hu'haiid received no hlaine trom hi' own relatic.'' it he kdlei] the paramour 'o tli.n 
adiiltei’v 'cnneTmie' iV'ulted m a hlood-jeu-h 

(.() >'( I "ll! I,l< ■ . 

Sexual relation' between aee-mate' 1 m.in led or non. ho\\e\ er. aie 1 ondoneil. 
provided the parrie' ate -till witliin tlie veat' of ehildhoo 1 . whieli ate regarded a-; 
termiiutiiiu in the cei'e of a niil alicuit one V' ar lioni ilm date oi tearhinn mai-naeeahle 
age. or. Tonghlv from the date on whn h mi-inhef' nl her aire-ehi" 'tait to cnve hirtli. 
In the ca'c' of liov'. their aue wlieii thev i-ntet an .nie-ela" n 1 . after 1 in umc-i'ion) i' 
about two veat' older than the uirl' reaarded a-; their age-inate'. From the above 
it follows tli.it the first 1 hild of ,i newlv married wife mav quite often he the product 
of theee relations and ncit the child ot it' leir.d lather. c'[icci.illv 'inia' (a' alreaclv 
mentioned) the earlv eonirneneenieiit of 'e.xiial rekitioii' between a newlv arrived 
bride and her hu'baiid i' regarded as b.id form. 

Further, th.it a yountr briile newlv arrivt'd in her hu'liaiid'.' e.imp .'liouhl 'everal 
time' run .iway and he returned by her p.irent', and several time' be found com 
'orting with her .me-mate' c)f the opjiO'ite 'ex (mure c'liei lallv on fe-t,il occasion' 
such H' the (bini fe'tival on whieh oeeasiom the husband, is not allowed bv custom 
to sepciiMtc hi' vouiie wile liom hi r voutiifiil .ide.ltereri, 1' 'aid to be a normal feature 
ot Shuwalbc e-arlv martied hte. 
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For a hu'liaiid to iloclino To ano-pt a chilil a-- iiF now. uii thf trrouiid that he 
knew it to be the child ot one ot liF age-mate^, in the above i irciunstanee.^, is said 
to be almost unlcnown ; and for a hu-.baml to divoive hi' wife for known irreuularities 
during her first year of marriage i^ aFo said to be rare. 

The instability of the newly married life of young jteople among tlie Shiiwalbe 
i'> said to be the reason for a large bride-jjriee not being denianiied. for weie a large 
bride-prke given, her parents and paramours might all be liable to be bothered 
bv the husband for the payment ot fompensatioii. 

A\Tth regard to the practice ot perimtting sexual licence, e-peeiailv at certain 
testivals. between juvenile age-mates, referred to above, the range of liceuee. even 
I's between ,'ueh age-mates, is restricted, for the bov who plac"' with a girl ot a senior 
agf-cTass to himself will be liable to ymui'hment tor disrespect iit tlw hand' of the 
members ot his senior age-cki". and tor rough-liaudiiug on account of such an oti’ence 
he will have no redress. 

A<lult married women are nm .dlow,.-.! he nee with their age-mates, or with 
anyone else, but on the behaviour of adult males aia I adult unmarried women tlieiv are 
no strietlv oliserveil restrictions. 

I O) I , 1(1 I , 

Foinierlc' among the Shuwafbi it i' 'aid that the right to pO"e" oi inherit 
cattle was vested solely in malc'. wotiien pO'ses-.iug and inheriting only chattels 
oi more personal nature, such as clothing and jewellery. At the present dav. 
however, it is common to find female cattle-owner' among the .t-hiiwallje. 

A man or woman’s proyierty i' eustomarily inherited bv their own ehildreu. 
a boy inheriting from his father and a girl from her mother, the luother' oi sistet' 
of the d.Miea'cd inheriting nothing it tin- dc’Ceased lia' left ofispniig. 

Failing either children or grandchildren, the brother' or sistr-r^ c.r mere remote 
reliTives of the decea'eil inherit tin property. 


(i) A>'iiriiil ioii\. 

The jinui'ipal type' of .I'sociatioiis among the bhuw.dbe. utlie! tliaii tlio'e based 
on purely kiu'hip iactors. apjiear to be those ot age-mates {.hiui). and eomraiies-in- 
sport {nhokd Ht-n The form ot a''Ociatioii lietweeii stranger', known a' blood- 

brotherhond appears to ]»■ unknown. 

(a) -Igt-J/o/i -. 

Bov' who have been rirciinieised at about the 'aila' time a' ejeh other are 
regaideil js age-mates, (.liii' about two year' vounger than the brjc-- of a gi\-eii 
age-( la~^ are regarded a' age-mates ot the bovs. 

The limiterf licence alloweil between age-mate' of opposite sexe^ under i ertaiii 
cu'c'UiU'tani es h.i' been refeireii to under the heading " .''evual J,.ei i,' e 
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There an interesting emtoin oh'crveil among the Shiiwalbe uetween an ae -- 
iiiate and a fellow age-mate’s wile, to which a custom analogous in 'Ome respeeis 
has been recorded among the cattle-owning Masai. 

A married man. on being visited by a fellow age-mate, is expectt-d hy .Shuwalbe 
»-tic[uette to invite his visitor into the pre'enc- of hi' (the host's) wife with the-e 
words : ■■ Behold vom wife. She will bring vou food.” The host i- then '‘Xpected 
TO leave his guest with his wife and retire to another hut. not returning iiut'l Ms 
guest has finished his meal in his wile’s hut. 

Contrarv to cvliat has been rejioited as rlie practice auicuig the Ma-ai the words 
of the above invit.ition are not regarded b)V the .''huwal’oe as consTituting. or ever 
having constituted, an invitation to his guest to have relation' wirii lu- vcife. 'Ui h a 
contingency being coiisiilered unthinkable m the c ircumsT.ni' e-. 

d>} Co/ti I /‘-S pi fi. 

Cuiuradeship-in-sport [iibi'lni /'o-.;), whn h. on th,- .ju'- han i iiiioo'e, obhg.i- 
rion of mutual aid and friendship on the parties, and. on the other hand, allow' of 
considerable familiarity and jiractiral joking berweeu c’oinracles leipet/ially on the 
occasion of the Xew Year testivali. often far beyond the limits of what would be 
“olerated from non-comrades, obtains among th.e shuwalbe l.erween man and hi' 
following relatives ; — 

(1) His patrilineal grandparent'. 

(2) His patrilineal cross-cousius. 

(3) His elder brother’s wife. 

There is also coniradesiup-in-s]M'irr to .; lU'Ue imiited extenr leiv.-.- n ,, .'.laii aii'i 

(1) His inatriliiieal grandparent'. 

(2) His matrilineai cross-eou'in'. 

(3) Hi' wife’s vounger bisither. 

(f) His wife’s vouuger sister’s husband. 

(5) Hii'baiid of a vouuger dlaiigliter (but not it the 'laughter n '' 11 '- "i tie- 
three eldest children of the taiiulv'i. 

(0) Wife of a younger 'On. 

There is no coniradeship-in-spurt (cuntraty i" th-- piactu-i- "1 sun"’ "riici r'liies). 
liowever, between a man and 

(1) His maternal uncle s wife, nr 

(2) His elder or vounger sister s husbaii'l; 

In addition to the above relatives, all members of the Shuwallie gou p ot Borrmo 
Bulani are coinrades-iu-sport witli all membeis of the tollnwiiig Tubt-s i,r groups of 
tribes : — 

(1) Beliberi. 

( 2 ) The \\ .lugai .!« a . 
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The a^'Oeiatioii'' hetweeii the Shuwalhe aiiT the <iliove rrilit-' lead to .'(UO'' 
iifLuliar olieervaiiee<. eoine ot whieh 'eem worth reconlint; below - 

.1) of Sport btfo-t’fi, S/)inrii!bo fjiul Bt ribt , I . 

A charaeteii'tie form of praetieal joke allowed to be practi'ed bv either a Beriberi 
Ilia a or woman on a Shuwalbe man or veoniaii at the ex[)en'e ut the other, at anv 
Time ot the vear. i- that, it eirhi't -ee^ rlie other wenmie a eown or eloth, anv parr C't 
■vhieh ha' been burned, the eoiurade may .'ci/e the wearer and ton iblv etrip liiiii 
■ e. he r ot thr^ < h.Tti and hold it to raU'Om. not ivturninn it until the wearer ha< a"Uraed 
an attitude of humiliation and pravedi tor foreiveue".. and pai'l a hue to his eoiurade 
'■i a ^rnall 'urn 'Uv, 'ixpenre. 

Aneither loim or tirietn al joke whieh the Beribeii niav }ieito!m at the expeU'f 
"1 .1 Shuwalbe. but not viee vet'a. i' that he may deniaiiel ,i 'inall 'um of monev 
i.onhii million hum hi-e ShuwalVie eomrade diiiint: the last month ot the old vear. 
and il he meet' a eomrade who has not ii.ud him his present by the l.i't day of the- 
vear. he may rub the Shnwalheb hea l in a'hes as a joaular reminder of the tact, 
but by >1,1 iloiun he torfeit' hi' elaim to his jife'ent. 

The fact that Shuwallie women m.iv marrv Benbeii men. bur new vice wt'a. 
a.!' all'eadv lie.-n letem il to. 

oil T'/jii ' 1 4 > jio, f iiljf on ij bi-l ii'i I ,1 SJiionilbi ti inf ]] o iiiln I'lnni 

.A. I ha I aet-ii'tie torm ot jirae tieal joke whieli may be pei [letrated bv a Waneara wa 
uian or woman at the expeii'e ot a Slmwall.H.- man ot woman, but not \ lee versa, i' 
that the teiimei will throw at the latter a larsie truir (6ei/m/'e/!). i ausinn the .Shuwalbe 
TO 'tait in triubt. The Wamrara will then pursue him and eatch hob] of him. not 
b ttiim him no till In- has paid a email 'iitu ae a raneemi. 

-A AVaniiara woman, 'oeiny a Shuwalbe woman place .'onie pretpeitv |sav. a bowl 
ot milk I e.iL the oround. would be at liberty to 'ei/.e it and eonli'eate it at anv time 
"f the ve.ir . o! a Shuwalbe woman, on the other hand, would be free to de])rive a 
Wannar.i wuin.in of 'Ome piece ot propertv of her', 'av, ,i ealabash of eorii, and no 
"tf with It. 

It 1' to be noted that the 1 omradeship aS'Oeiatioii between the .shnwalbe and 
Wannarawa doe' not e.Ktend to the permitting ot luarriane between them (as it doe.' 
withm eeitaiu limits in the ease of the Beriberi), the reason a"ieiied beinir that the 
''huwalbe reeanl tlie AVaiiiZ.trawa as almo.'t coniine into the eateeorv ot liuteher,', 
whose oceujiation w iiec e'sarilv anathema to cattle herd'Hieii, who would rarliei 
liie than make a pr.ietiee ot killimt their cattle. 

as, Xol, ' Iff' ni'il ( fBf/ /yoff of, of OtnJ ht‘i>rrrii Cf'iftt'tn 

fit hit i f'f V nfjfOf // 1 It'} - - 

fi) rh‘‘ Slmw.illM* Ln’oup ul th*.- lJi»rrwL-(t FiiLim |i .iT Iv^umH. .luil 

111) Tilt' Y enom.iwa LU'iup eit rh“ teiwn Fiil.iiu 'cftled at Ketfi. 
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1.' Bttii'iiii Fut]ii_ I' a /111 Chilli. 

(a) Sh'i'ritihi '. — A child calK father hy hi^ hirth-nanif. A 'tep-fathcr i'll’ 
lather A Lrother. however, tvduld he called “ Bnbhn." 

A father -will not call hi-. hr<t child hy it' name (and thi'^ ]irohibitioii usually 
• ■xteiid, TO the fii't three ehildren). nor tvill he utter the nam<- of hi< child should 
jT occur ill some other comieetion . e.t/. should a relative or neighlxiui have the same 
name, or the name he That of a dav or a month, he will suhstitute some phrase tor 
*he tahooed word whenever it oceur.s in conversation. 

(h) Yiffjiiiiiiiiiii . — A child invariahlv calls his father "Bnbhn. father rails 

Ins ehildren. with the e.vception of the lir't chil'l. hy their hirth-names. He mav not 
' all the m'ST chiM l)y it' name, and tlie prohihition often e.vteiids to the fit't three 
' liildren. 

The ureater fanuliaiitv m the foitii of addle" U'cd hv the Shuwalhe i'. |ierhaps. 
partly to he e.xplained hy the fai t that a Shuwallie father looks after hi' own ( liildren. 
whereas a A’cizomawa father hand' over hi' ehildieii to the ( .ire of hi' idder lirother. 
Ml' (if not availahle) to his voimeer hrotber. or some other ivLitive. t' u' their u).il>riii‘_dujj. 

’I. — Bit ii‘t:i. /I bllo^lii.i' i.iiiil t fiflil. 

la) Shnii'cilbi.- A child usn.ally addie"e' irs mother .i' " Inini. " hut the practice 
df addressing a mother hv lic-r hirth-nanit' or .ni ahhreviatioii thereof is also faiiiv 
common. The practice of a parent not ntterinu the name of its tirsthorn children, 
.di'eady described in the ease of the fatlier. nhraiii' al'o in the ease of the mother. 

(h) Yirioi/iii irii . >imilar to Slmwallie. 

!i.- FJib /' Cl'i'd \ on iii/t' i' Bi'iitlu I ' It till Si<ft /'■I- 0 i ( O'l.'' 11 ^. 

(a) Slnnnilbi .. — A youuscT hi'other or sister or cousin uormallv addresses ,ni 
elder hrother or si.'ter or cousin hv their hirth-name. and vice viu’sa. 

(h) Yi'iioiintiri!.- A younger hrother or 'ister or i ou'iu addresses an elder hrother 
or sister or cou'in as " Ym/n." aiul not hy their hirth-iiaine. An elder hrother or 
'i'ter or cousin addres'es a younger hrother or si'ter or cousin hv their hirth-name. 
unless that hrother or sister or cousin happens to h.ive the same hirth-name as one 
c>t the p.irents or a brother or sister of a parent, in which case thev would he addressed 
hy a similar term of rcspcx t as that usoil in addrc'sing the elder relative. 

1 . — > Sii/i ^ 11 ijr [inait 9jii'nl'nni). n ml H '/••hii ml .•• b\lofki'i' ' Bi'ofJti i'. 

(a) Shiiinilhr . — A man may not call his sister's son's wife by her name, and 
he will not e.it in her presence, nor will he eat any food that has been cooked hv her ; 
and she mav not 'tav in the s.uiie house with him. 

Should she he so ra^h as to enter his presence, he mav make of her a lauuhmg- 
'toek hv addrcssinu her as " wife of So-.uid-'o " i iiieutiouing the sifter'' son's name) ; 
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or. should he wi.sh to speak respeetfully to her. he wouIlI address her as " wife ol 
niv sister's sou " (" Lebo badlrao "). 

A woman will address her husband's mother’s brother by the same term as she 
U'CS in addressing her mother's brother (i.e. " Kau ii ”). 

(b) Ytyoii'itiru . — A man practises no peeidiar avoidance in relation to his sister's 
snii’s wife. He addresses her by her birth-nami-. and has no objection to eating 
iood prepared by her. 

•j. — H-'iboto] (h'd T1 ije. 

(a) ShiAi.riiVoi- . -A husband does not normally address any ot his wives bv their 
hirth-names. but by a title indicating " mother-of-the-home.” " bride. " or the like, 
or tiy a nicknaimn A wife, similarly, avoids adtlressing her husband by hi^ birth- 
name. 

Among the hhuwallse. tellow-wive~ call each othf^i ly- their birth-name>. irre- 
'pective of seiiioritv. 

tir't wife has no special authority over subjei.pteiit wives. A husband desiring 
to make a present of. say. iood. to each of his wives, would make his presentations 
to each indiviiluallv and not through the tinst wife to the others. 

The hhuwalbe custom is lor a husband to speuil two nights with each wife in 
turn. 

It is considere(.l luimanly for a husband to eat his food in the presence of his 
wives. It being usual for the men to eat their food together in one part of the camp, 
and for the women, after preparing their men-folk's food and taking it to them, to 
do likewi-- in their own huts with their young children and other women-folk. 

Each wife cooks every day for her husband, and he must partake of the foi.ul 
lirought by ,--acli of his wives, otherwise displeasure would be inferred. 

(b) — As in the case of the Shuwalbe. both husband and wife avoid 
.iildres.siiig their consorts fiv their birth-iiame.s. 

loiiTiary to the usage of the Shuwalbe, however, junior wives among the 
Yegoniuwa have also to avoid calling senior wives by their birth-names 
They have to address them by the same term of respect useif to an cider sister 
{"Yaijc "). 

The th'st wite has authority over subsecpieut wives, and a husband desiiiiig to 
make a presentation oi, say. food to each of his wives, would commonlv give it to 
the tir.st wife to distribute to the other'. 

The Yegomawa custom Is tor a husband to spend three nights with each wife 
m tiun. Among them, however, it is not considered unmanly for a man to eat his 
meals iii the ju'eseiice of his wives . on the coiitiaiy. it is quite a common practice 
among the-m. 

Each wife takes it ill turn to cook her husband s food. The wife who prepares 
the food iin a given day s^eiid' the iiight with hci hu't aiul on that dav. 
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4.- -Parents ami Clilhr.s ^Yifl: or LliihTs Husband. 

(a) Shiitrcilbe . — A pareiit addresses an elder daughter’s husbaiul ('.e. a i laughter 
whose birth-name the parent avoids uMtiu) as •‘boy" {"Suh'"). avoiding 
the use of his name, but a vounger daushter’' husband i' ealleil bv his birth- 
name. 

Similarlv a parent addresse.' an elder 'On's wife liv a term meaning '' boy'^ 
wife ’’ (■■ Bobo sul’ahi ”). avoiding the u^e of her name, but a younger son'^ wife 
IS called by her birth-name. 

An elder .son's wife is not expecteil to enter int<i the preseuee of. much less spe.ik 
to. her husband’s father. If she sees him on the road, she is expected to make a 
deviation in ori.hir to avoid meeting him. 

(b) Yeqoiii.aira . — Parents adiliess the wife or husband of an elder son or daughter 
m the same way. viz. by their birth-names. 

7. — (i) ll’/fc’' Eblrr Aider's Huibaiul. a nit (ii) H'mhaiuV.< Khl,:,- Brother'.^ Wif< . 

(a) Shufalbe . — Shuwalbe are addresse,! bv their birth-names by (i) the hu-sband 
and (ii) the wife, respectively. 

(b) Yeqoiiinu'a. — Yegomaw.i <ire addressed by the term of respect. " Ya>ju." 
and not by their birth-names. 

8. — IT ije s 1 Otinqi r Brofher. and Il'idoaml s i on nUi / Stder. 

A curious usage oonimon to both tlie Shuwalbe and Yegomawa i.s that a man is 
wont jocularly to address his wife’.s younger Vu'other as " my wife " f Drboaui 
.although it is a man that is being addressed. Also a woman is wont jocularly to 
address her husband's younger sister as " mv husb.uid ’ p' (rorJoitn .ilthough it 
is a woman that is being adi’lrc'.sed. 

9. — Husband .V i OUniji r B/ntln r. and 11 .s i i.ninqi r 

Among both the Sliuw.dbe anil 'ii-gomaw,i the fiTins of .iddics-, .ipplied to the 
above reflect the institutions i.U Ifvir.ite and soror.ite marriage. 

A woman addresses both her hiisb.nid’s younger lirother and her elder sister’s 
husband as ■' mv husbaud ’’ (■’ liork an 

A man similarly addres-es both, his wife s vounger sbter ,uiil Ids elde r brother's 
I'.dte as ■■ mv wife " {" DBiaa.iri ”). 
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Bv T. A. -InYl K ]ll A J. OiiiiPEE ( LAIIK. AXli J. E. TTli'Mr'HX. 

T'hz mam lioilv nt rlie Mu'enm i-xin'. litimi lett Entrlaui'i oti F>‘l>ru.i. r ! irh. ain’t arnva.i 
at tile aita iif Luliaaiituu oil 31,iu-li I'.tth. It (.oioi^toT ot Mr. T. A. Joyc c. I'l rla- Britinli 
Tlioottni. -Mr. J. ( 'oopar ( lark. Mr H. C.ilveir. attii ^Mr. (t, Law' (tlm Lot uamot 
-ittaolied to tlia axpi.'i.lltiou Ty tlic Royal (.Joiirraplui-al Sooii ty icr 'Iua ia-avoi k i. 
Tha two other niemher'. ilr J. E. Thonpoon and Mr. A M. Haiiuav (tin* latter u; 
whom workeil with the expedition in Idiii), Imd raai.hed the 'ita ■-onie four week' 
-arlier. had c-loared the bu'li which had 'prune up again to a heiglit ot 'onie li! teet. 
erected a new camp on Platform VL and eoumieneed l•x^■a\•atioll :ir the meyalithii 
terrace', and at a point in the liill-terrace> to the north (.if Pvranud E (Fig. 1). 

After 'ome ten day^. Mr. Joyce returneil to Beh/i'. leaving Jlr (.'lark in charge, 
and. with Dr, T. Gann, a.'cended the Belize River to El (.'ayo. in 'earch of a ruined 
'ite recently re^iorted to the 'outh of Benipie Viejo. Thi.' 'ite. to wliich the name 
Minanha wa' given, was located, and a preliminary .'urvey wa' nnide. A little 
excavation was attempted, but lack of water and ,'hoitne" of labour prevented any 
organized investigation on an adequate scale. But enough wa' aceoin^ili'hed to 
determine the fact that the 'ite is large and inqiortant. 

The Lubaantun party continued operation' until the end ot April. 

It has not been easy to well the variou' reports into an organized whole, and 
it i' best to reproduce them in the form of separate section.'. A certain amount of 
editing has been necessarv. in order to avoid overlajqhng. Moreover. Mr. Thompson 
was obliged to return to America, alter a very shoit stay in England. The excavation 
of Mound F aiel of the G complex, for which he was individually rc'pou'ible, juoved a 
verv complicated matter, .md hi' pi. in could not lie rendered intelligible iiulc" ]iLmteil 
in 'everal colour'. Thi' would involve ,iu e.vjien'e h.irdiy ju'titiable at the moment. 
biei'.iu-.e the excavation' are iiii omjilete. and another 'e.i-un ' work i' uere''arv 
bi fi ii'e ,1 large number oi doubtful point' i an I" i lui id.ite.l >ini e hi' lepoj r i m these 
paifii uLir exi.ixMtioii' beai' dii>cr refereiii e to hi' UelT-plan. 'ome 1,^.. 

ill ell neee''ai'\' our e ire lla^ iieen t.lkeli to pl'e-...|v.- .lb e'.'"Ur .d poUA'. I’or ,ill 
■lilting Mr. .io\-it i e-.p.iu-ibie. 
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The Me(,alithic Teeeai.es. (PK. X and XL) 

(T. A. -JiiYCE. I I'ljil'pOiot I ii<i J. E. TheiaiP'ox s I'lpoii.) 

The excavation c.f tlie mesalithie hill-Ten’are^. discovered last vear on the eastern 
side of the complex, immediately to the 'Oiith of Pvramid L. was continued to the 
bottom of the hill-slope (PI. X. Fis' 1 and 2 : PI. XI. Fig. 2). The height- 
measurements of the terrace-walls aie as follows : — 

Feet. Illehe.s. 

Top terrace . . . . . . . . . . . o 3 

Second terrace . . . . . . . . . . . . t 3 

Third terrace .. .. .. .. .. ..13 d 

Lowest terrace . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 tl 

The second terrace exteiuls downwards 'Ome 3 feet below the level of the third, the 
megalithic blocks resting on a foundation-layer of two courses of smaller Idocks. 
averaging 1 foot in length and d inches in depth. The terraces are built horizontally, 
while the creek-bed, from which they ri>o. drops regularly from north to south. At 
the point of excavation the lowest terrace starts from a point some 9 feet above the 
level of the valley, and diminishes northward, in order to conform to the slope of the 
valley. Abundant traces of 'tucco-facing occur on the large blocks of which these 
terraces are compo-sed. 

I suggested in my report of last year^ that these terraces had been tilled in before 
the two large Pvxamids C and E wore erected, and Mr. Thompson's subserpient 
excavations, after I had left the site, afford continuation. Mr. Thomp.son writes ; — 
" The top wall of the terrace was luund to pass beneath the base of 
PcTainid C. In order to build Penamid C. it was neces.-ary to enlarge the base to 
the east bevond the megalithic terrace. This was accomplisheil by building out 
a recessed perpendicular wall (coated with .stucco) at right angles to the top 
terrace, at a distance of some 13.\ feet in an easterly directioji. At this point 
it turns north, parallel with the megalithic terrace, thus forming a base for the 
eastern side of Pvramid <7. The megalithic terrace was picked up again opposite 
the space between Penamids () and E. but further excavation north-east of E 
revealed no trace of it. 

■■ Pressure of work at other ])oints did not allow of further excavation to 
locate the exact point at which the (megalithic) terrace ends. However, there are 
grounds for believing that the original hill had its greatest elevation where 
Pvramid E now stands, and that in all probability the top terrace merged in the 
hill-side at this point." 

Mr. Thompson's comment on the architecture of these terraces is as follows : — 

■■ Despite the large size of many of the blocks, the megalithic terrace is 
a somewhat exaggerated example of the stuccoed-and-recessed perpendicular. 

^ “ Report on the Investigations at Lubaantun, British Honduras, in 1926.” (Journ. 
Roy. Anthrop. vol. Ivi.) 

VOL. LVII. 
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Everv two course-' there a Llehiiite, though .slight, set-hack. . . The nieg.ilithic 
terrace cannot as yet he fitted into any chronological sequence, but the presence 
of small cut-stones at the base of the .second terrace indicates that it does not 
belong to any archaic period, when only inegalithic structures were erected. 
Furthermore, some erf the lotver walls beneath the area to the east of Jlound F 
are below the level of the top terrace, and therefore presumably earlic-r. These 
walls are in the Auccoed-and-recessed perpendicular style. Should the assump- 
tion that these walls antedate the megalithic terraces, or. at least the top terrace, 
be correct, the megalithic stvle would be proved to have been rightly classified 
as a variant of stuccoed-and-recessed perpendicular, a style which then would 
have both preceded and followed it." 

With these conclusions I disagree. I cannot see any relation between the mega- 
lithic building and the ” recessed perpendicular." built of blocks cut approximately 
to size, beyond the fact that the latter may have been developed from the former. 
The recessing '■ of the megalithic terrace-walls, to which Mr. Thompson alludes, 
is infinitesimal as compared evith the regular rece.ssing of the " perpendicular " style 
constructed of small and regular blocks. Moreover, the fact that recessed per- 
pendicular -walls have been found at’ a lower level to the east of Moimd F means 
nothincr. because the megalithic terrace has been traced to the natural ground-level, 
while the walls to the east of F have not. If. as Mr. Thompson himself suggests, 
the highest natural elevation lies under Pyramid E, it is obvious that these walls 
maybe supported by an artificial foundation, built on the westward .slope of the hill- 
spur. where undi.Aurbed ground has not yet been reached. I see, at present, no 
reason for altering my opinion that the megalithic terrace^ constitute the earlie.st 
phase of architecture at Lubaantun. 

But, whether I am right or iwt. the fact remains that this megalithic style of 
building is, so far. the only example recorded in Central America. 


Excavations Xurth or Mound S. 

(T. A. Joyce, iitcorporatinfi J. E. Thomp.sox'.s npo/i.) 

JIouxD S, which is shown without any designation on the plan of Lubaantun prepared 
last year, is the .=mall mound on the eastern edge of the complex immcdiatelv to 
the south-ca't of Jlound L. and north-east of PjTamid E. It is separated from the 
}i}Tamid bv a low platform, which lia^ now been given the identification letter 
of T (Fig. 2). 

Jlr. Thompson, who had preceded me to tlit' 'ite. commenced oiMuations bv 
drufing a shaft into tlic liill-sicle immediately to tiie north of this mound, with the 
possible chance of finding the continuation of the megalithic hill-terrace.s which appear 
to imder-nm the two great p^wamid.s. Xo trace of megalithic work -svas encountered, 
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but tLe results of Lis excavations. v.'LicL extended, along tbe \\'esteru side of diound S. 
indicate several pliases of reconstruction wLkli are of considerable interest. Opera- 
tions at this point Lad to be abandoned, in order to give full attention to the more 
important structures D. F. and IL but eiiouErh was accomplished to afford an almost 



Period!. Non-stucco Period M, Mound T. 

Perpendicular Wall. <>-<>- •> W. ” 5 . 

Period E, stuccoed steps ////// ” Y. Raised Level. 

Sr Perpendicular Recessed Wall. 

■ ■. . Period!!, Sloping Pavement 

FIG. 2 . — FLAX AND SECTION OF JIOCND S. LUBAANTUN. 

certain indication of some rive architectural pieriod'. 1 went over the ground care- 
fully with Mr. Thompson, ami am cpiite in accord with his conclusions which are 
embodied below. His plan and section are, unfortunatelv, not to scale, but I can 
vouch for their approximate correctues-. 

X 2 



3U(i T. A. Ji iYCE. J. Cooper Clark, akd J. E. Thompson. — Bt: port on 

Tlie 'licift driwu iu tlirouirh tlip Lullapsed terrariutr. baLkud by rubbla. uf the 
hill-sidp Tw tilt* norrh of ^Irrand S. rovoalp<l an im-Iin.'il 'tmcn-Hooring leading to a 
riiirlit of ^toiie wLirli run under the Mound S. and tberefore belong to an earlier 

■ill hitertural period. Tln.-'e ^tep^ diow tract ' of '•tut co-faeing. and tLe depth of tlie 
rubble ■■ tilling " tvitli tvlin li they Lave been covered indicate^ an enormous amount 
'jf labour e.vijeuiled in the e.vten^iou of the natural liilb.'ide. The inclined .'tiuco- 
riiM.rino and etep-. with tlie rubble-tilling, are well shown in Fig. 3. PI. X. 

The stucco-paving, which is irregular, appears to extend practicullv to the base 
oi tile hill-'pur. while the edge of the top 'tep coincides with the western margin of 
3Iouud S. A trench dug along the edge uf this top step revealed the fact that, inime- 
'liately behind it. separated by some 3 inches, is a wall of perjiendicular masonrv. 
without any stuc co-faeing. which appears to rest on the natural slope of the hill, 
as it varies from three to seven courses of ma.sonry at clift’erent points. Since the 
stairway i-s built against it. it must therefore have been built before the .stairway, 
but the two may belong to the same period. Mr. Thomp.son is inclined to relate them 
with two difierent phases of construction, the earlier of which was not associated 
with stucco-work. But it is possible that the wall was erected as a coutaiuing-wall 
to the liilhside for the very purpose of giving a " backing ” to the stairway, in which 
case a stucco-covering would have been imnecessary and a waste of labour. At the 
same time, the wall continues in a southerly direction under Platform T, whereas 
the steps appear to end some i feet before this point, where they meet a recessed 
perpendicular wall, with .stuccu-facing. which runs eastward under IMound S. and 
then turns southward along the hill-face. The turn of this wall forms a rounded 
corner, and the wall itself appears originally to have extended to the base of the hill, 
hut t(j the south of the corner it lias collajtsed. 

The step', and the wall immediately behind them, evidently represent the earliest 
pliU'C or phases of con.struction laid bare at this point. Platform T is clearly later 
than the wall, since it is built across it ; but it Ls earlier than Mound .S. because the 
latter is built uii to it. Moreover, Mound Bis later than the ste^js, since the steps and 
stucco-'loping floor must have been tilled in with a thick layer of rubble, e.xtendiim 
down the hill-side, before it could liave been erected. 

Platform T is in the perpendicular style, and pre.serves traces of stucco. Mound B 
is built iu 'iniilar style, and still .'hows .six courses of well-cut and well-laid masonry ; 
but, Dwing to weathering, it is difficult to decide whether it was originallv furni.shed 
with a stucco-facing. 

The ground to the west is now .some b inches above the top of the steps and the 
lowest course of IMound B. and this rise in level may represent a later jehase in con- 
struction. 

Further e.xcavation is required here to determine the exact relation between 
the steps and the terrace-wall which leads to the rounded corner, but this will involve 
at least a partial demolition of Mound B. 
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PVRAMID- C AXD E. (PL XI. Fig. Li 
(By J. E. Thoaip.sux.) 

The excavation of tLe top terrace of the niegalitliic terraces laid hare the south-east 
corner of Llound C beneath vhich it passes, thus confirming that this p\’Tamid is 
later than the megalithic terrace. The south-east corner, however, although in a 
poor state of pre.servatioii. revealed slight traces of stucco, and. furthermore, indica- 
tions that the so-called "in-and-out'' style ^ had never been emploved at this 
point. A more detailed examination of the exposed surface of the whole pvramid 
revealed a general unevenness in the projection of the ” out " lavers. Some projected 
a considerable di.>tance. whereas others were in line with the stone iiiimediatelv 
beneath them. This added grounds for su.specting that the " in-and-out " was not 
an artificial style of architecture, but the result of the natural process of disintegra- 
tion to which the pyramid was subjected. On the west side of the pyramid an 
accumulation of debris some d feet high covereil part of the base. On its removal, 
the pyramid facing behind was revealed as typical recessed perpendicular with stucco. 
The weight of the debris had preserved it from disintegration, with the result 
that ill the same tier the covered part was ^tuccood-aud-rccossed perpendicular ; 
whereas, to the left and right of it. the surface, where it was exposed to the action 
of weather and roots aided by the loo.^e-lill of the pyramid, had taken on an " in- 
and-out " aspect. 

On the west front of E (PI. XI. Fig. 1). another so-called " in-aui.l-out " 
structure, is a short stairway flanked by buttresses with a deep batter, obviously 
a late addition. Excavations were made here to confirm the results of the work 
on C. Here, behind the south buttress, the surface of E was found to be definite 
stuccoed-and-recessed perpendicular in an excellent state of preservation. To 
anticipate, parts of the Ct complex revealed the .same state. The bases of struc- 
tures in apparent " in-and-out " style were found, without exception, to be in the 
stuccoed-aud-recessed perpendicular styles associated with rounded corners. The 
possibility of the bases of these structures having been in different style to their 
upper sectioii-s is ruled out bv the fact that " in-and-out " and recessed perpen- 
dicular often occur in the same tier, where the latter has been covered by some 
later construction or buried beneath a mound of debris. 

Xo further excavation of Pyramids C and E was attempted this year. 

(Ai)T bij T. A. JoYoE.) 

[Mr. Thomp.'on. in the above account, suggests that the so-called " in-and- 
out " masonrv is not an independent .style, but is merely the result of the collapse 
of recessed perpendicular walls. I did not see the final stages of excavation at 

1 ■■ Report on the Investigations at Lubaantun. British Honduras, in 1926." (Journ. 

Rny. Anthrop, Inst., vol. Ivi.) 
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Luljjautim. and therefore could not study at close quarters the architectural details 
on which he La.ses his opinion. But I must coiifc" that his photographs leave me 
unconvinced. Jloreover. on a priori groimds. I oamiot 'Ce how rubMe-backed walls 
could collapse with such extreme regularitv. c'pecially in a region not subject to 
earth tremors. I fail to see what agencv could transform the .style of architec- 
ture shown in Ficr. 2. PI. XII. to that shown in Fisr. 4. PI. XII (right side). 
3Ir. Thompson suireests that the pressure of fallen debris has sutficeil to preserve the 
"perpendicular" style from the pr-oblematical collapse which results, in the case 
of exposed ma-oiirv, in an " in-and-out " appearance. To this I cannot aaree. 
Fig. 4. PI. XII. 'hows the south-ea-t corner of Court IV. excavated in lb2b. To 
the left i' a tvpical perpendicular wall ; to the rishr. built on to the latter, a 
typical ■■ in-and.-out " wall. The whole of this corner was filled with debris, which 
provided each wall with ecmal support. On ilr. Thompson's theory it is difficult 
to explain the " collapse " of the one without the " collapse of the other. The 
photographs susgest to me no more than that buildings in the " in-and-out " style 
were sometimes provided with a base in the perpendicular technicj^iie. 

In fairness to Mr. Thompson. I must repeat that I ddd not see the excavations 
on which he bases his opinion : but Dr. Gann, who visited the ruins just as the party 
were leaving, and therefore .-^aw the excavations in their final .stage, does not consider 
that the evidence .supports his theory. 

-Another point agaimt ilr. Thomp.son'.s .suggestion is imjilied in the fact that 
the ■■ in-and-out style is. as far as known, confined to the immediate Lubaantuu 
area. If it were the result of natural disintegration, it should have been found in 
other Maya .sites erected in a similar environment. 

The preliminary survey of last year seemed to indicate that the " in-and-out " 
style was ahvavs later than the perpendicular. But Mr. Thompson's excavation 
of (Mound F (to anticipate) di.sproves thi.s. He brings evidence to show that what 
was then regarded as a masonry " skin.” built on to a perpendicular building, is 
really an earlier structure to which a perpendicular facade has been added. 

The whole cpiestion is complicated, and can only be answered in the light of 
fiuui'e excavatii.iii.] 


Mound D. (Pis. XII and XIV. and Text-tii;s. 3 and I.) 

(By J. Cooper Clark.) 

Exc'av.ctiuxs Were begun on Monday. March 21't. on the smith wall. 
The south-east eorner is much de.Aroycd by tree-roots di.'placing the niasoiuv 
and by fallen debii'. Following the south wall, by clearing awav masses 
of debris, an earlv terrace of three ste]is was found ; the^e cuntimie 
northward uiider Mound H. The step' lead u]) to a platform mea.surine 
1-j fei-t L, inches Ire .j feet (’> inches, nnlv the fouiidatious i.if which remain. Xext 
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come the foundaTions of vrhat may have been a stairway 13 feet wide ; here the 
wall is better ]_>reserved, and consists of four courses of ashlar 2 feet high and then 
a recess of 4 inches. This ” recessed perpendicular " constitutes the main feature 
of Mound D (see PI. XII. Pig. 2 ; PI. XIT . Fig. 1). an<l. as soon as these walls were 
exposed, they were carefully propped up. Further excavation on this south tvall 
had to be deferred imtil the huge tree-trunk and roots of a sileon were removed 
by firing — the ashes of the roots took ten days to cool. (Moimd D is now cleared 
of all trees, with the exception of a single stately cohuiie palm .^rowing on the top.) 
TV hen the work was resumed at this point the south-west corner was exposed 
(PI. XII. Fig. 1 ; PI. XIY, Fig. 1). 

At a distance of 6 feet 10 inches from the corner is a recess 3 feet bv 
12 feet 2 inches in the wall. hUed in with small stones, and covered bv a roof of 
stone-slabs measuring 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches by 3 inches. The back of 
the recess is faced with larger blocks than the wall. A platform, the same width as 
the recess, extends 17 feet 4 inches from the wall, and is about 4 feet high, but is 
still covered with debris, owing to the difficulty of findintr a <lumx>ing-place. 


11 1 itci'i; Side. 

The west side of the moimd being cleared, three separate stairways were 
exposed, the central one measuring 20 feet 4 inches across, and the two flanking 
ones 11 feet 3 inches. Between the stairways five well-preserveil courses of the 
mound- wall can be seen, and these, owinu to a difference in levels, ri'c from a 
platform. The steps are built on large blocks of loose rubble. Very little of 
the northmost stairway remains. (PL XII. Fig. 1.) 


XoitJu'i'ii Side. 

(In clearing the north side, a large platform was uncovered, only half of which 
can be traced ; it measures 8 feet by 21 feet 0 inches, and has three smaller platforms 
upon it, each diminishing in size. viz. <3 feet 4 inches by 1(3 feet, 3 feet 10 inches bv 
12 feet, and 1 foot by 12 feet. The north- wew corner is almoA entirely gone. Further 
eastward from the large platform is a grave, measuring .j feet <3 inches bv 
10 feet 6 inches, which appears to have beem enlarged on the- north and west sides ; 
fragments of bone and pottery were found in it. Eastward of this are the founda- 
tions of an altar, 7 feet by 4 feet, under which upwards of forty shells were found. 
The wall here bulges con-iderably. but is prevented from falling by the roots of a 
tree. (July one course of the north-east corner remain'. iPl. XII. Fig. 3.) 

EnstCtU Side. 

The east wall being buried in so much debris, only enough of it was removed to 
ascertain the width of tli-- .stairway. Thi--: was found to be 29 feet 4 inches — the same 
as the grand stairway on the western side. Two step-terraces were found ruimimr 
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at right angles to. and underneath. Mound D. Facing the .stairwav at a distance of 
24 feet are four terrace-steps leading down to a lower platform and presumablv on, 
downwards and. eastward', between Mounds C and E. 

Ih: Top of the Mound. 

A 2-foot wall was first uncovered nimiing parallel with, and the same width as. 
the grand stairway on the western side. Xear the south end of this wall is a carefullv 
cut water-channel. A low wall also rims east and west on the '(tuth side, but has 
not yet been followed. A trench was next dug along the centre line from the eastern 
side. Below the floor were huge blocks of dazzling white linie'tone. some too large 
for one man to handle ; these being removed, a hue stucco-stairway was found similar 
to that discovered in Mound G. Six steps lead down to a stuccoed landing, but 
fiudher excavation, from the inside, had to be abandoned, on account of the ea'tern 
wall : cutting in. however, from the outside, through the eastern stairway, revealed 
two more finely stuccoed steps. <.)ne burial on the top of the mound con- 
tained fragments of bones and pottery, a 'inall green bead, and several teeth, two 
of which had been drilled for the .small round turquoise ornament ; while another 
burial at the top of the stucco-.stairway. and almost in the centre of the top of the 
mound, contained fragments of pottery, teeth, etc., but also a pendant and four 
large beads, two carved ear-ornaments, one round ear-ornament with two small 
holes for feathers, and two square plaques, all of tine jadeite. 

Besides a large quantity of figurine', fragments of pottery (some of alaba'ter). 
obsidian blades, flint spear-heads, broken mefate.'. and metalpiles, bone-rattles, etc., 
two fine " eccentric “ flaked cherts were found on the top of this mound (PI. XXL 
Fig. 3). This is the first time '■eccentric” blades are recorded in 'Outhern British 
Honduras. 

Mound D. then, is a square building having a length on each side of 77 feet, with 
walls 12 feet high Imilt up in .'ix courses of " rece'sed perpendicular.' against which 
steps, platforms, and altars have been added, and this over a still earlier structure, 
of which onlv the stuccoed stairway ha^. a- yet. been uncovered. 


Mounds F and G. (PL. XIII. XIl' and XV: Text-hg. o.) 

{Front J. E. Tho-Mp.son'.s votes.) 

This large comple.x mu.st be treated a.' a single group, because the dividing lines 
which separated the original buildings have not yet been completely revealed by 
excavation, and it is quite clear that they had been ultimately welded into a single 
complex by successive architectural additions, the luiikling of which miut have 
occupied a considerable period of time. 
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Excavation, a? far as carrieJ out, indicates no less than eight successive archi- 
t‘a:tiu'al phases. Besides these there are some ten other constructions which can be 
definitely Aated to be later than one or other of the principal phases, but camiot 
yet be allotted a definite place in the main chronological scheme. Since excavation 
i' still incomplete, it is impossible to give a lucid explanation of the original ground- 
plan with its sub.serjuent additions. But it seems clear that Moimcl F and that portion 
of the G complex marked as Gl (and probably G'2) were separate mounds, which 
have been welded into a single whole by successive phases of over-building. G3 is 
ilcfinitely later than G2. because it is built on to the original eastern face of the latter. 


□ Sec- =•• A- B 



Sect 5*4 C - D. 



StCTlCN r A-' PCINT5 K"L 


Section £-F f 

i' 



no. 4 — -sECTIUXS THEOUOH MOUXDS D, G F, LCBAAXTUX, .Is IXDICATED IS FIG. 3. 

^DEAWX TO S.WIE SCALE.) 


The southern portion of the whole complex is formed by Mound F, an oblong 
mound, faced with masonry, with the major axis lying east-west, and with a stair- 
way on the eaAernface (FI. XV. Fig. 1). The south-east corner, and part of the southern 
containing-wall. were cleared last year, and results ajipearcd to indicate that an 
"uter 'kin of masonry has been built along the .southern side, terminatiiifr in a 
rounded corner {n on the plan). Excavation this year proved that thi^ rounded 
corner i' the oiiiiimtl ■^outh-east corner of the building, and that the whole of the 
'trill. turc to the eu't is the result of subserpient additions. A shaft driven in 
rhrouefi the centre of the eastern .stairway provided additional proof, and the 
.inu'uut of recoii^tructiou which ha^ been carried out in this direction i' best 
ill’i'tiated bv reference to the sertion (Fig. -1. K-L). The result is important, because 
i^ 'hows that the square corner was in thi' case later than the rounded corner, ainl 
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indicates that these two >tyle^ do not represent two detinite art-hitectuxal periods. 
Moreover, since the rounded corner is in the " in-and-out " stvle. and the square 
corner in the perpendicular style, it may be aruued that it is impossible to assume 
that these two styles are indicative of date, because the evidence provided here is 
contradicted by that supplied in other parts of the ruiits. But it i.s a fact that 
the south-west corner of the mound does not, architect iirallv. correspond with 
the eastern portion of the southern w'all. Excavation on this side was not com- 
pleted. and a serious collapse had taken place just at the point where the two 
different stvles shoulil ha^’e met. But the evidence supplied from excavation, still 
incomplete, sugaests that Mound F contains, as a nucleus, one, ami perhaps two, 
smaller mounds which have been submerged by later constructions. 

The north-ea<t corner of the mound no lomrer exi't-;. Both it and jiart of the 
northern side have been torn out to allow for the construction of chambers indicated 
bv the letters h and c on the plan. The wdioh- northern face of the inounil has been 
covered by subsequent building. 

Only at the western end. where it meets the retaining-wall of the hill-terrace, is 
the outer masomy face (in recessed perjiendicular 'tyle) expo-ed. And even Inue. 
only the top five courses are visible, the lower courses being hidden by the raising 
of the level between F and G. 

About the centre of the north face of the mound, a small jdatiorm of .'tuceoed 
perpendicular, some 4 feet high, ha- been Iniilt. hiding the top live courses of the 
original structui'c. This platform e.xtends along the whole of the eastern half of the 
northern face, ami within it have been constructed the snudl chaniliers de.-cribeil 
above. In the centre of the north fai.e <i small -tairwav. con-isting of two stuccoed 
steps, has at a sutisequent period been added. It wa- here that the most intere-tmg 
potterv finds of the .season, as well as fragment- of a -tueco head, were excavated 
(PI. XXI. Fig. 1). 

The West face of the ptuamid pre-euts an interesting problem. Here the pcTamid 
overlooks the steep slo}ie leading down to the we-Tmi creek, and it wouhl appear 
that a landslide has carried away pan of the building. The north-west corner is 
formed bv the junction of the north face of the ]iyramid and the we-tern retaining- 
wall of the whole comple.x. -South of this corner the -ide of the hill, which at this 
point is verv -teep. has rnll.ip-ed. leavdng a gap of -ome 12 feet in the retaining-wall 
which forms the west face of the pvranml ; only -onic (i feet cd' this wall i- now visible. 
South of this is a stairwav of half a dozen step- which ]irojei t- -ome 3 feet beyond 
the line of the wall : this -tairwav i- 13 fe.-t wide. Soutlr of rhi-. again, there is a 
gap of 3 feet, then a w.dl ruiiuing we-tw.u'd- a di-taiice of fi feet, where it turn- -outh- 
ward- a further of fc-et to tlm -outh-west < oincr of the mound. .It -ome perioil an 
addition of ueailv b"- feet was lufilt ti) the wc-t of rlie uoith-vont corm r. Thi- is 
in the recessed ’perpeudic ular -tvle. (oared with -tucci'. ami exhibiting a di-tinct 
batter. 
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The complex known Ae " G can. as iiiilicateJ ahove. he diviiieil pro\ i'-ioniill} 
into three definite sections, of which the 'OuthemmO't. now connected hy later 
architectural developments with Mound F. is indicated on the plan as Cl (Fig. 3). 
Shafts driven into the complex from the east and west revealed the fact that the 
mound at this point contains, as an inner nucleus, a .smaller 'tejiped pyramid, 
walled with excellent stuccoed masonry, which was t-vidently an independent 
building furnished with a cemented platform (PI. XIV. Fig. 3). Apart from a ireneral 
clearing of the site, time was not available for more than the excavation of a 
(^ross-section in an east— west direction. (.SV'.' Figs. 3 and -1. C-D.) It is therefore 
impossible at the present stage of excavation to fix the limits of the inner 
'■tructirre. However, a pit dug just north of Pyramid F revealed that the earlier 
building did not reach as far south as this point. 

The platform would appear to have once carried a wooden structure, probably 
a temple. Here the .stucco-floor of the lower-floor level and of the platform 
was in an excellent state of preservation, a condition unlikely to be encountered 
had the floor been exposed to the ravages of the rainy season and the destructive 
forces of tree-roots. The floor was covered by a layer of some 3 feet of burnt clay, 
bright red in colour, in which were to be found small quantities of wood-ash. Large 
pieces of smoked stucco were scattered amongst the red earth, many of them lying 
with their surface downwards. In one or two cases the back of the stucco still bore 
the imprint of wooden poles. The presumption is that these numerous pieces of 
stucco had fallen from walls or a flat roof constructed of wooden beams and plastered 
with stucco. The smoke on the stucco, the red earth, and the a^h. point to the build- 
ing having been destroyed by fire. The pottery found on the floor of the building 
is in the best old Empire style, thereby ruling out any po.ssibility of the building 
dating from some possible reoccupation of the site. 

The area designated G2 is at the moment almost unexplored. It is rprite possible 
that it contains another building, later connected with G1 and F by the cross-wall 
marked d on the plan, which appears to have been built along the eastern face of the 
whole combined complex. 

M hatever buildings may be concealed in Gd. it is certain that the extension 
marked as G3 is later, because it has been built on to the eastern wall of Gl’. 

The excavation of the eastern face of this extension, and the southern face 
(against which a small niche had been built, marked c on the plan), seemed to 
Jlr. Thompson to give further evidence that the " in-and-out masonry was nierelv 
the result of collap.se. HLs field-notes run as follows : — 

“■ Before excavation, the top six or .seven courses only were visible : these 
appeared to be in the ' in-and-out ' style. Excavation revealed the lower courses 
to be in the stuccoed-and-recessed perpendicular .style with rounded corners. 
At the corner where G2 joins Gl. debris had accumulated to such an extent 
that the mound was almost completely buried. On removal of the debris. 
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the style was foiiud to be in a stuccoed-anil-recessed perpeiidiciilar stvle. The 
corner and the debris hail preserved th(? masonry here in its original po.sitinn. 
with the result that, whereas at the other points whore the mound was exposed 
to general wear and tear the upper courses had achieved the • in-and-out.' the 
first step on the road to collapse, here thev were still intact.'' 

Mr. Thompson s conclu'ions as regards this structure are most interesting, in 
comiection with the opinions he formed as the result of excavations around the bases 
of PcTainids D and E. and are illustrated by the photos on PI. XIII. Against his 
theory, that the in-and-out ' masonry is the mere result of collapse, stands the 
evidence provided by the excavation of the south-east corner of Court T\b 
described in last year's report.! which revealed an ■‘in-and-out" wall abutting on 
a perpendicular wall, each of which had been ecpially supported by a covering of 
debris, (.'s'cc p. 302 above.) 


Objects Fouxd Durixu ExcAV.tTioxs. (PK. XVllI-XXI.) 

(By .J. E. Thomp.sox.) 

Both. f;]. 

The best pottery was found associated with the north face of Pyramid F. the mega- 
lithic terraces, and the south and west sides of Pyramid I). M’ith the exception of 
a painted bowl with rounded bottom, the legs of which are mis-ing. the finds were 
associated with the latest phases of coii'-truction. The pottery figurines and figurine- 
whistles discovered at these sites comprise those exhibiting the highest artistic skill, 
inadilitionto those of the common types, such as the visored ligurines.'- which oeeiu' 
everxxvhere (Pis. XVIII-XX). 

The visored ligiu'iue is the commonest occurring at Lubaantuii. and out of a total 
of some 26ti heads. ."iO belong to this tyjie ( PI. XVIII. Fig. 2). Sometimes two visored 
figures face each other on the same whi.stle-plac[ue and appear to be either dancing 
or fighting. Almo< invariably one of the hand.s is inserted in a muff-like object, 
which in some ways resembles a large boxing-glove. In one figurine of the visor- 
type. considerably larger than the majority, the muff-like object is modelled a.s a 
grotesrpre face, and it is jiossible that no face i> visible on the smaller ones merelv 
owing to their small size. In two cases the muff is replaced by an extra hand, 
the hand of the visored figurine holding u]) another hand on a short pole or an 
arm. The costume of the vi.sored figure is always the same — a kind of pleated bib 
hanging from the neck half-way down the die.st. and a maxtlatl. The head-dress 
above the visor-niask varies considerably. 

^ See Jonrn. Roy. Anthrop. Iti.si.. vol. Ivi (1926). p. 215. 

- Ibid., vol. !vi (1926). pi. xxvi, lig. 1. 
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The ■■ motlier-and-cEild-wiTh-old-tVature^. ” type is not rare, and tlie wrinkled- 
face heads are very common. Although in many ca.'C^ it is impos.'^ible to tell the 
sex. female ngurines would appear to be almost as common as male. Female sex 
is indicated by the wearing of a full-length skirt, and proljably by the treatment of 
the hair. 

The ■■ baby-face ” type, with pulted-out cheeks, is well represented. .Several 
figures carry enormous masks below the wai^t ; these would appear to represent 
the Sim God. The twisted .scroll below the eyes, forming a loop between the eye- 
brows. is plainly visible in one case. The masks also carry what might po^siblv 
represent moustaches and a beard. A similar mask is worn as a shield on the arm 
of one of the figures on stele II at Meuche. (PI. XVIII. Fig. 1.) 

Bird-, fish-; and jaguar-masks frequently form the head-dresses. Often 
the hair appears to grow straight up. being held in by a fillet near the base. 
(PL XX; Fig. 1.) 

A head-dress of peculiar tvpe^ bears a strong resemblance to that worn by the 
principal figure of Lintel IV at Piedras Xegras.- The ceremonial staff carried by this 
same indmdual is also found associated with the same head-dress at Lubaantun. 

Several figiuines show a peculiar feather fan-like object similar to one held by 
the figure of the altar on the Terrace of Structure 41 at Jlenche.^ (PI. XIX. Fig. 2. 
centre of top row.) 

Sherds display great variety of t}-pe.s. The coar.ser ware, including that with 
impressed animal, bird, and geometrical design.'* is naturally the most numerous 
group. 

In the finer clashes of pottery, red tripod-bowls are ino^t frequently found : these 
varv considerably. Those with curved sides are either round or fiat-bottomed and 
have small, round feet. Those with side^ that make an anule are fiat-bottomed, 
with the exception of a large painted bowl. The angle of the sides varies 
con'iderably from 30' up to ‘.Mr. the latter only in the case of low sides. The 
rims are either rounded or flat, and slojiing up and outwards. Incised lines often 
occur either ju^t beneath the rim. or above the Ijase. or at l)Oth. The feet areusuallv 
round and small, and resemble most closelytho.se of Xorthern Tucatan. One 
fragment of a painted tripod-bowl, the only one found with a leg. has the narrow 
horizontal oblong-type of foot. 

A fair quantltv of painted dierds were found on the floor of the megalithic 
terraces, a.-; well as at D, F, and G in remailer cpiantities. dlost of this falls into two 
main groups as regards .shape and ware ; firstly fragments of tripod-bowls of a tbickish 
white-ware, which, although coarse, is very well mixed and baked. In no case did 

^ J"iirn. Roy. Aiithrnp. hut., ^lll. Ivi |]92tj). pi. xxvi. fie. 1. Lentiu uf bottom row. 

- Memoirs of the Peoljixly Museiim. vol. u. Ao. 1. pi. x.xxii. 

Ibid., vol. ii. No. 2, pi. ixxix. 

* JottTn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. Ivi (1926). pi. xxvi. fie. 1. 
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enough of the design remain to give aiiv idea of the iuhject. The Late on which 
the design is painted is usually a chalky white, the design being done in black and red. 

The second main group consists of fragments of large bowls with high constricted 
necks. The ware is usually thinner than in the case of the tripod-bowls and is tisuallv of 
red clay. The ground-slip is usually anything from cream to orange, on which either 
geometrical or unrecognizable patterns in red and black are painted. 

These two types are found together. 

Tine black-ware is not uncommon. Cylindrical tripod-bowls with very small 
feet and with band> round the base occur in a slightly coarse black-ware. In shape 
these vessels resemble certain Toltee vases, tlioush the potterv of which thev are 
made is of a different texture. 

Probably most interesting of all are fragments of a black va^e of good rine- 
ware with impressed design and with a restricted neck with everted lip. This was 
provided with gargoyle spouts (two only were found). The gargoyle-like figure 
would appear to be a monkey : the water issues from his mouth by means of a pipe 
connecting the inside below the rim with the mouth. Pottery of this type, so far as 
I know, has not previously been rejrorted from the iMaya area. (Fig. o. a.) 



•C. — POTTERY VASE-SPOn. >; C li Buxr. EAF.-ORXAnENT. , t. 

no. .t 

Another intcrcntiug .'herd i' tlie lim id’ .1 VU'C jirovided with a ■'pout ot an 
almo.'t Kuropean tyjie. I’lii' wa' found a"Oi iated with tvjiical late old Kmjiire 
pottery in the ,'ame plai e j' the gargoyle.', and the very line fr.igment rif tlie bellv 
of the bowl modelled a^ a babv'.' f.ice (PI. XX. Fig. 2). 

INo ware of tlie ■■ imeu'ario ” tv])e met with in Xortlu.m British Iluiidura' and 
Yucatan came to light in the ruin', though hi't year fragments of " iucensario " ware of 
a crude type were brought in by native' from the neighbourhood. Xeither were anv 
sherds of tlie tripod-plate-;, the rims of whieh form an angle of searcelv ItJb found. 

Coar.'C cylindrical vase- a.nd several of the figures 'lu.iwed trace' of having been 
painted after firing. The former were painted with patterns in green, pink, and 
white ; the latter in blue- the colour a'.'ociated with death or sacrifice. 
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The fiwiirines and fianrine-whi'tlf*' 'O of Lnbaantnii 't-eiu to hi> ( ontiued 

to a I'oinparativelv '■mall anM : tliev abound in the Milpa' amunel Colombia and ■'^au 
Antonio. However, offers to pUKdia^e them at San Antonio ^ iejo. dlohijon. Pii~i!lia. 
San Lni' Peten. and around the Toledo ''ettlemeut revealed that they were puite 
unknown in tho'e areas. Unle.s,'. therefirre. tiiev 'lioulil .■'ub'e([nently appear in 
the districts due we-it and north of Lubaantun. we ran deiluee that the phase 
of Hava culture represented at Lubaantun embrace-' a 'oniewhat restricted 
area. 

In addition to the mould-made figurines, wlindi can certainly be dated as belong- 
ing to old Empire times, there occur a number of crude haii'l-made figurines. These 
( an be divided into two group-s. 

The first group coniprise.s a cpiantity of figurines of animals, birds anil men. 
The eyes are usually made by applied buttons of elay with grooves cut across the 
surface or by gouged-out holes. They arc of poor clay, badly baked, and were 
found in considerable nnmbers on the .surface cd the land to the ea.st of Lubaantun. 
in sonic eases on the tops of old Empire burial-mounds. Almost invariably they 
show trace.s of liaviug Ireen burnt, owing to the land being burnt for agricultural 
purposes, and undoubtedly represent a very late phase, probablv considerably 
after the Spanish (.'ouquest. 

The second group is at present only represented by three or four figurines. 
Tliev are found associated with old Empire pedtery and figurines in the ruin.s. The 
workmanship is crude, but they undoubtedly represent a definite type. The eyes 
and mouth are mere gouges, and the top of tlie head is carried up to a point, as though 
their makers had squeezed out the clay between finger and thumb. They appear 
to be too much of a type to liave been inac.le by a child or as the wliim of some idler. 
Whether they were made during late old Empire times in connection with some 
.special cult, or whether possibly they belong to some earlier archaic period, it is at 
pres(_'nt impo-ssibh- to 'ay. 

Stoiif. 

Xo oriiameutdl carved -^tone wa.s encountered during tlie whole season s work. 
Spear-heads and blades were found in considerable niimliers. usually of flint or cbert. 
and occasionallv of ob.sidian. In one case a chert spear-head was supplied with 
tang and wing.s. Obsidian flakes were common. Pieces of two " eccentric " chert 
implements were found on the top of D (PI. XXL Fig. 3). Polished stone celts 
are fairlv frequentlv met with, usually .small in size. Jadeite is rc-presented bv a 
few jiieee.s. a grave on the .summit of I) yielding beads, and ear-ornaments 
(PI. XXI. Fig. 2). One or two other small pieces were found on the F. G complex 
and around the base of D. 

Fragments of caleite va.ses were excavated on the megalithic terraces and at the 
base of D. Some of these fragments display a remarkable perfection of technique, 
and it is noteworthy that, though calcite was worked in the (Mexican Valley under 
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till' Aztot irLTimi' tIic'h art' thi- tli-'t iudir-atioii- of caloite vases relating to tlie Early 
31 ava perioil. 

Stone dark-i lutli heater,' niineil ii]. in con'iilerahle nuinhei' . tliev are either 
oval in shape, m 'ipiare with loiuiileil eoruers and invariably are grooved on three 
•sides for hatting (PI. XXL Fig. -1'. 

Small linie'tone pendants rveie m ea'ioiiallv found 

Fragments of nietates were exeavateel evervwhere. In exeavating the niegalithic 
terrace', a dump wa' found whirli incliidetl neailv forty leg'. There are two main 
types, one \\ ith. and the other \v itliout. leg'. ( )ni nictate wa' pui'i'hased in I 'olombia, 
which, in atldition to thre,' h -g' po"e'>ed a. 'inall eiiidely carved head in front. This 
pii'ct' had bi'eii dug uji ehi'c to San .Taeinto. near to the month of the Tliii (Irande, 
and some lo miles from hijloaihia, and repiesents a type not found at Lubaantun 
(Fig. 6). A number of giind'tone' of hniestone w ere aho excavated. 



The '■ iiiauos " cxtavated aie invai'ialily round, whei'ea' the inoderu " mano ” 
useil in thi' area n flat. Mniihiily the modciu " mcrate " lias raised edges ; those 
excavated are not [U'u\ided with an etlge, 

M, h,l. 

Xo iiK'tal ob|eLt' of aiiv de'erijjt ion wen- either excavated or met with in the 
villages of San Antonio nv Colomhia. 

Sn.l! 


Amiiiibei o[ 'iiell' pel ioiate.l fill 'U'[i''n'ioii ..piii'af'd in the diifereiLt e.xi a\atious ; 
.li'O a lew eolieh tlUllipi t'. 

SluC’ii 11 "//.. 


.Moulded .stiuio w j' lound at the bd'C of Pyramid lb and at one or two places 
in ihe F. (1 loiuplev. In uo i.i'C wa' the 'tuc. o found in )ilaee, except as facing to 
wall' lillt W a ' 1.1 1 'l'oN el ed ,Unl> ! ihe debt I' oI till 

Part' of a large hiimau i.u e, inehuliiig the typical .Maya eye, were found at the 
base of the noitli fate of F (IT, XXl Fi'g. 1 1. Fragment' of ornamental glyphs 
turned up oiii'idi' one ,,f the list pcriods of i;. 


\UL. LVII. 


V 
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The ^tueeu is Jiaid aud well made. There are no traees of paint, the stueiLi 
wiiviim ill eolour from a lieh Livaiii To white 


fir'll' . 

Ihirt ol a bone eaivei.l for ii'e. prubablv. as an ear-oiuainent. Aa' found on tiie 
iioitli 'iiie of Pyrami'l F (Fig. 3. B.i. 

Several bones, serrated, to be ined a' ratth-- ait,. tnund at \arioU' pehnt'. 


( o,\( LI i.\^. 

(ByJ. F. Tho.mps(,.\-.j 

T'hl e.Yi avatie'iis till" season have tevealeil ovet and over an’ain evii.lenee of eontiiiiial 
building and tebuildiug. In no rase, howe\-er. Inne the earlie't eoiistructions been 
laid bare. 

Fvery early pyranihlal structure is in the recessed perpeudicular stvle. As a 
rule there is a set-back every second course, and. without exception, stucco i' applied. 
To this, or an earlier, architectural phase belong the inegalithic terrace.s, where a 
regular 'Ct-back occurs every second cour'e. although the recc-.ss .scarcelv amounts to 
more than a couple of inche-. 

Tile outer skin of Pyramid F^ is of a variety of reee'sei.l perpendicular, marked 
by a set-back every 'cveiith or eighth, inste,|i.l i.T e\ ery 'ccond. course. In addition to 
this, there are a number c.if retainiug-walls built in -rraight perpendicular. These 
do not appear to indic.ite any phase of arcliitecture that can be chronologicallv 
separated from perpendicular recessed, for such a wall can be shown to be both 
earlier and later than recessed perpendicular ( onstructioii' in the F. G complex. 
There is also a debased perpendicular, which may represent a later pha.se. but ectually 
wi‘11 may only denote a carelc'.s piece of work. 

As already noted, rounded and angular corners occur in the same complex. 
The early buildings show, therefore, three styles of ma.sonrv 

(1) Recessed perpendicular. 

(il) Straight pcrtiendicular. 

(Ill) Debased strai.iiht perpendicular. 

With tile e.\i eptiun ot one wall (in Mound S complex) built in straiglit perpeiidieular 
'tyle. every biiildin.g so far uncuvereil .slujw.s evidence of Lacing been once coated 
wirh -.tiiceo. Of the Tiii'ee styles of architecture. (1) and (II) are probablv con- 
I'liiliiJi.iiM .rii^, (111) in.ic lepreseiit.i Liter period. 

The peiieiy liguiliK-s loiuid oil tile immediate -.uiTace of the earlie.st arehiteciiiial 
lemuins 'll far diseovered show no di'i ernible .styli'tie dilferem e' from those found 
associated willi the latest architeetuie. In fact, many from the earlier constructions 
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Ou' i pt i] ) t ion iff Hnuil >i I H'' , 

arc iiifiitital with rho^t- tioiu tIu- lati-'t mlilitKiii'-. Stvli'.tieailv all vmjuM to 

iluta frulii till- 'aruuil lialt’ at rha '.Ith ('vi'!i'. 

Tin- i'X( avatidii ot Tlia a.n'ln-^t (•(Jii'tiurtiou,' \\ Im h lia liuili-il liaiiaarli !■’. (i. ami 
I). may ravaal an carlirr pai'Riil wliii-li will vialil ilatiuiti- rvidrm a nt a jiluma oi' plia'-' ^ 
'tyli-itiaally ili'Tmat fTinn what li,i> liaan axi.ivatail tlii^ vaar. 

(Jf a lutar uaaapatiuu 'trataliiiiy into ^jiaui'h riiiia>. tlicra m lirtla a\'iitama in 
the rulU' thaiii-alva^ thnuirh unihmlita-allv tlia ilmtriat ammnl (anitiiiiiail to ha 
narupiail liv 'inall yiou[i-i until tlia jira'^aDt tiiiia IhuhaliK’ tlu' nin't di^nm tiva 
trait ut tha lata Mava cultura that rimiii'liail -hnrtlv iiat’oia diuiuy. and tut a panud 
attar, tlia Spaiii'h ( (umpiast i- tha i nama '■ iiuau^ario" nf iiadiv tiiad [j,iiiitad-wai a. 
< >f thi' typa Ilf piittary unt a fraymaut wa.' huuid diiiiuit the 'aa>du'.' a.xi a\ atimm. 
Flirt liaiiuura, no Furijpaau haad- or nlijaat-' uf luatal wan' tmmd mi tha -ita, 

Haiwavar, it i' alaar that tlia araa t<i tha ea^t nf Luliaaiituii u a' imad U' a ian lal- 
diLiuud ill lata tima.-i. 

laibaaiitnn wmild appaar to hava haau .dMudmiad lika all old Fnipiia aiiia^ 
aurly in L'yala I". Sul.i''apuantly it wim tha i aiupma-aronud ot 'aini-nomadu- l\l.iva 
rafngaim in lata tnna>. pfoh.ihly wall aftm' tha Spaui'li Coiinua-t. It i" doiilitliil 
if tliosa lute-eoiuari iiidulgad iii any aon>rrui tiou in 'toiia at ail. 


NEtGUia.'L'Itl.No 111 IN'. 

( r>y -1. F. 'riioMi''().\ ) 

1 . 

Aai'i.So on iiitonnat lou .■'iippliad by .\lr. Xaill Staphan'oii, of tha tm-a^t tv dapartiiiant. 
ruin-' oil tha Utaiiogaiiv aoUaa.,^loU of ,\tr. I.aa I’aataa W afa Vl'-ltad. Tha ru 111' a I a --it ua I ad 
on tlia bank.' of tha ihi'lllia liiam h id’ tin- Mojo l!i\ ar whaia thi' t ivat at. tlm ( diata- 
mahui froiitiar. and lia about :’)(» luila' S S.W . ftoni < oloinbia. 'I'ha 'ita i o\ ai ',i i mi'idai - 
able area, and thara 'aam.' no doubt that tln-'a ata tha niiii' of I’u'ilha. Tha wntai- 
liaardon 'avaral ocaa'ioim ot thaaa null' ami on lim loiiniav to San laii' Patan mada 
iiianv amiuitia' ot tha natito' a' to tha I’Ni'ranaa III a I itv at I’u'dha. but in aviTv 
( ii'a w.i'Uiat with tha rapit' that no niiii' waia known ot naai tha \ dhio,. I’u'iiha 
I' a 'luall 'attlaiiii'iit ot tour oi li\ a hmi'a' i lo'a to tha ha, at watai' ui tha I’li'ilha 
l’vi\ii''. tlia trad Itoni I’uablo \ lajo to San lati' pa"'-' alo'a to tha \illaua, whuh 
numt ba lii'tiint about twaha mila' from tin- niiii' Tair.n ad hill' ,ua niuah in 
avidanaa. and thara ,ira in addition a aoti'idarabla munliar ot 'inall mound' built 
of undi'e^sad linia.-,toiia. .\ 'tairwav ot ti\a nr 'i\ 'iap' ul inuuhlx ml 'tona h-il lu 
tha suniinit of a 'inall moiitKl. 

i’arha[i' tha mo>t inlara'i init ruin i' that ot a bridna 'panniim ttia Uivar I’u.'iilha. 
On both b.uik'. wliiali at this jiomt ata .'omaw hat hiirli. bastions lunl la'an built 

-J 
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out into tlif rivet a di-'rance ut aliout It! ff-t ou t-ai !i 'nif. If.it luu a ua}' almut 
3(t feet to be ')paiiueii bv wooil. 'J iie b.i^tioti' ai'f ot Tvpi' ai ' till < oii'triK tioii. 
that i'. of W'll-biiilt-up 1)oulJer> -.ouifwliat re^eiiibhiitr a loik'-liiif ilyko. Til. V aiv 
about t!t» feet ilieli aiul 'om.- 3n feet wide, Tlii' the only bridy.- 'o tar reported 
Iroiii the Maya area. 

3Ir. IMaeou, who i-' wi_)rkiil!t with tlie I’ear. e brothel^, wa^ kind eiiouyh to h.ul 
the writer to a potterv durnpi he had iineoveted while luakiiiy the traetioii road to 
briiiu down the niahottauv. Heie klr. Mu'on had found '..lue v.Ty yood piiinted 
j.otterv, in.-lu.liiiy fraenieiit-' of a hue eyliii.lrieal va'.- with 'oui.' very b.-autitul 
ulvpli^ inei<eii on it^ 'Urfaee. Althotiyii 'oin.'w hat " t on\ . ntionalizeil, end of 
tun ^ wan fairlv clear. 

In the eour'e of lialf an hourk excavation, the writer uueaitlied frayinent' ot 
an mceueario. painted and plain plate- and painted j.ottery. Tiie pivnence of the 
iucemario. whieh appeared to be of a uon-oh.l Empire tvpe, and tin- frayment' of 
plate,- with alnio't fiat lini' w.iuld eceiu to indicate that the luin^ of Pu-ilha are of 
a later ..late than the period ,it which Lubaaiitim floiiri'he.h 

The writer would like to take tlu> oppi.irtunity of e.xpi'-'-iny hi- yratitude to 
tile Pearce brother^ ainl Mr. IMaeoii for the ho-^.itality they showed Inin in the cour-.' 
of hi^ vi-it. 

II. 

Xative- ha.i reported hieroglyphi.- in'cripti..)m near .'fan Lui-- Peteii. and a 
vidt wa- aecordinyly made to thi< town, ."^an Ian- i- a May.i-'peakiug centre >ituate..l 
about -tfi mile- -outh-we^t of Lubaantiiu. ami -oiae 4-ii ndle- from Pu.ddo \’iejo. 
the fir-t villay.' claimed by (.diateniala. I'nfortunately no altar, eteke, orruiu> were 
found, but -reveial cave- in the vicinity of the town wer.- vi-ited . rhe^e yielded 
nothiny but -heril- of coatM' ware, wliieli may tweii ha\'e b.-en of po<t-couipu'-t date. 
No trace- of iiioiin.l- were observed in th.’ course ot tin- joiiruev, and no fimiriue- 
fiyuriui'-wiii'tle-. or axe., are foiiml bv th.‘ fudiam whih' imddiie rheit . .u n plautatiou-. 
I lioiiyh V( ly hilly, the -oil i- licli. and tliere are laiye outero[i' ot liiue-tone at dill. Tent 
puint.-^ within the (diatemalaii border. 


Eiuvui.oi.v. 

( IJy .1. K. THmMr'ux ) 

A*. lilllDll. 

• VliV.V.VTA. If, w.i'' icikt-ii (il tin* t‘ of ,i tiUtiilM*!' ol ^v(lrk'f‘r'' fidtin tli'* 

<4 Siiti Antutiio to intti.itt* i-tliuoloMical uMuk. 

Tim Maya oi SnitluTTi Driti-li Homlura-. like his brother of Yiu at, in. is .'xtreni. lv 
reticent on all .pm-iiona conuectiil with hi-, r'diyiou ami cu.stouis. Jlow.Acr cvcrv 
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''lidit wa-; iii.mI'' to will i ill' (•(iiitiilfiii/i' (it' tlii-uicn. witli tli(_' rc-'iilr that wiii'i ca'. at the 
hftrinniiiLr lit tin* 'ca'ini. all attempt^ mailc hv tlie wiitd To obtain inforiiiatioii were 
hloekial by eta-ive au.'Wer'-. or 'tramhtforwanl (htiiiaK that aiiv nate' of the old 
niigioii rein.iini'i]. yet at the elo<e of the .-ea'ioii a iiuiiiber of the men 'Upplieil infor- 
inatii 111 freelv, 

Probablv the nio-it iureie^tiiiu material wa^ that ilealiuo with th.e survival of the 
wor'-hifi of [tzanina. the Skv (foil of the anrient klava. 

Ainona the new yeneration now ytowiiiL; nji lie i- iiothine but a name : far 
otherwise with the older men. The liii.il " na ' of hi' name ha' been dropped, but 
a' ■■ Itzam " he i' 'till lord of the 'kv. He i-i. head of the pantheon, and all the 
other yod' are 'ulijeet to lam. He i' aKo elu'cly eouneeted with ( reation : all 
animals are of hi' creation, auil to him are (.liieeted piayi.’t' for their im rea'c. Xi.'ver- 
theliw'. like most meaTor-yod' he ha' little attention jiaiil him. It m eon'ideied more 
important to jiropitiaTe the le"er i.leitie'. who are clo'cr to the jieople. 

Venn.', too as morniny 'tar_. is ^till worshippi.'d umler the names of Ah Xoh 
Xulah (the great 'tar) or Ah Xoh leli (great-eye). Hi' i' e'peeial ]iarron of the 
huiiter.s. When on long trip', the hunters ri'e before dawn anel bum eop.d ,i' they 
reoite the following prayer to 'Wnus, and Cu the Fore.st (.lod ;■ 

”0 Gofl. Holv Star, my grandfather, my grandmother. Lord Cu. 
fh.iil of the f(.irest. Li.ii'i.l Xulab. Holy Horning Star. gi\e to me of youi 
otf.spring. I am annoving von. even vonr \'ery heart 1 molest, and your 
animals too. Fulfil vour eovenant and give me of yi.iur olt.spring ; you have 
mauv animal' in vuur bosom, the few I hunt will make no ditferenee " 

111 view of tke supremely imjiortant part ])layed by the Milpa in the life of the 
klav.i. it is not .'trange to find manv prayers a'Soriated with it' working. Prayers 
to the Hod of the hill' (Hmtz). of the plains (Hok). and of the forest ((7u) are otl'ered 

with eopal at the time of elearing and of pi, lilting. Px'lote burning, the help of the 

Adiid Hod i.s be'ought. the red wind, the white wind, and the whirlwind. Prayers 
for rain are offered to Ha. the (lod of rams, and (. hae. the (lod of tlinnder. All tlic'e 
pravei's were eolleeted. of wliieh the following tr.in'hition of the praver offered when 
elearing i' to eonmienee is ttiaeal : — 

■■ () Hod. luv mother, mv father. Lord Huitz. (.lod of tlm hill'. Lord 

Hok. Hod of the plain'. Lord Cu. Hod of the forest' I am about to do as 

we liave ,dwnv' done Xow 1 make my offering to you tliat you m.iv kiimv 
wliat 1 am about. 1 am di'turbiiig your very heart but you inii't 'iiffev 
it. 1 am going to 'oil a-ou. I am going to work von that I ni.iv live. Hut 
1 pray you do me no harni. may im el.i'S ol animal, no 'iiake. no ,'eorpion 
or wajp bite me. Let no tree fall ipion me, 'iitfer not the a.\e or maeliete to 

cut me, for I <iiii about to work von with all my heart. 



r. A. .Tiiyci:. .T. (‘ooPEU ('lark. AM> J. Iv '\'\U'iy\V'<nS. - -fti'jiinl nn 
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I'litil ri'crntlv. Kfliruiirv .stk wa-; al\va\> dh^iTvril a~ a ilay nf iiitercr'^^idii fdi' 
a 'Ueea^'ful 'RaMjii, but thi‘ jirayars \vert‘ directt-d Tu tin- (_'liri-<tian (Irity. As this 
data is Ilf ni) jiarticular .sifjnilit aiifp iti thr- Catholic cliuri li. it would appear probable 
that it, too, i.s a survival ot an ancient Mava liMst, in the coTrelatiou jmt fonvanl 
bv the wi'iter^ till' (lay Febjiiaiv 'ith oc(Uis iiiore frequently than anv other dav 
(April '.ttli of Spiiideu's correlation), ainl there scenis to be a definite po',sibilitv that 
this modern event the onlv ti.Ked festival of non-Christian .significance, is a suiA’iva! 
of Feliruarv Sth (jf the old Finpire. Interesting prayers to Ha. the ^\'ater Coil 
offt'i'ed lip when poisianing the rivers for psh, were aCo obtaineil. 

Miii/h 

Two iutin'esting eases of magic were obtained, T'ntil leceiit times, when mim 
went out luinting. then woinen-folk a"isted rliem by marching round the tame ])igs 
in the village and burning copal at the same time. This was supposed to maki* 
the wild game U' tamr* as the jfigs. 

When rain is ba'Ily needeil. the s.dnts fi'om the church are stripjjed of their 
(lothing and put our to bake in the hot sun until thev iimlize lam uiieomlortable 
the lieat i'. 

No /VC/'//, 

The S.ui Anfonii.i M.iya dabble little in black magic. Tim h.ie,d witch-doctor.s, 
without exceptii'iii. are Kekehi-speaking liiilians fi'om ('olombia A'evertheh'ss 
they ai'e greatly ie']ieeteil. and any unii'ual form of illness is ascribed to thmn. 

I ntil I'lM'i'iitlv. pos'Cssiiins ot the deimast’d Were inter i ed wrth the body, but this 
pr'aetiee h.ls tlCiW irecome olisolete Food, e.speei.dlv the f/tt'oiirite dishes of the man 
or Woman in the ease, is scattered to the fotrr winds on the third and eighth dav .ifter 
burial. 

The belief ill sjiji its is gener.il, 'riiey either take the shape of monstr'ositv. or of 
beautiful gills who lure the foolish far from human Jiabitation and then slav them. 
Ttie attitude towaiifs ghosts Is rom])aral)le to th.it of the f.atin r.iees Chosts are 
believed to e.xist liiit Ho attention is paid to them, and no eases uf,- known of in 
which a ghost has harmeif a human. 

/a/a/u/.s/z/'S. 

'1 he San Antonio are a (Maya-speaking |)eop|e. \'o( abularies were collected; 
tliete are grammatical variatirms from Yiicatec of minor imjiortance. In ]ironnneia- 
tion the differenee is more aeeentiiated. The most important of thesi' is a strong 

^ .-1 C r^rr^lation of th* Mayan and Kuropfan Calendnr^, Fielil Museaiii of Xatui'a! Hi-toiv 
.Anthropological Seiies. vol. xvii. Xo. 1. 
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teucleiicy tu turn tliu " a iiitu a ” u. witli a viav -li'alit tiaic nt wli.it to 

be an " r. a^ the "nr ' in ” birk.” (Ex.iin]i]i‘^ : A'//,/ (vcilow) luTonia^ ///;/ ; rlxic 
(refl) biconie^ rime.) Tlie letter^ '' b " and " p " tond to l)e drujiped. i l^xanlple' : 
Hah^h (gib-nnt) liecoines //a/e ; (liiijiiil loirl) becomes irlnnil (inaeliete) 
becomes ninM-n.) 


-Mixaxha. (Pis. XVI and XVII.) 

(By T. A. Joyce.) 

Whex I left Lubaantun I returned to Belizie when- T met Die riaini. Ii s,, bapjieiieil 
that Dr. Gann had received new' from Bencpie A'iejo tluit jxitteiv fragment of tiuo 
type had been brought in to that village by a '■ chielero " from a ruined pr’evlomh' 
unrecorded. We accordingly chartered a launch ami proeeeded u[) the Belize Iliveu’ 
to El Cayo. a journey of ttvo days and niglits. We 'topped oji the way at a lamliiig 
called Bakiirg-pot. where, close to the riverd.iank. on clear ground, are a number of 
mounds which suggest a very prc.imisiug field for excavation. .An American expedi 
tion. .some years ago. made a partial excavation of two of tim mound' and obtained 
a certain amount of pottery. Bur thc'c exiav.itioii'. a' I ob'civi'il them, .'cem to 
have been carried out on a 'inall 'cale and the site i' piactii allv untouched. 

From El Cayo tu Bencpie Adejo we piaxeedeil by road, one of the \-ery few real 
road' ill the colonv. At a native village, known as Siu-cots. we eru'Sed the river and 
inspected a mined site palled Xunantunieh. This coii'i.'t' of a mimber of mound', 
one of whii'h. a terraced hill, lising far above the other', is ( row ned bv a mined fianple 
built of 'tone and lined with 'tin i o (PI. XA'I. I'lg. _). The view from tlii' 
eminellee oVef the little village of Bemple \ iejo is 'Upetb. Xear till' Im'C of this 
lull is a fallen stela, with an inscription. Itarlly weathered bur still leadabh-. recording, 
apparentlv. the date " h),] o.n.ii. Vhaii. •> Kavab (PI. X\ I. Fig. I). 

At Benque Viejo we eolliM-ted '1.x ■■ cliieleros ' and eight mules ami started of)' 
next (lav 

d'wo hours' lidiug brought U' to a ravim- w ith preeipituii' limestone clilf' with 
manv eaves, nianv of w hiih. act ording to iianve aeiount. contain earlv potterv. 
As we were uui ertaiii of our objeeti\e. ami had no rojies e.veept those which seeiired 
our Itaggage to the pai k-inules. we decideci not to 'toji. but to defer exploration 
until our retuiii. riifortiinatelv we laine ixu k by aimrher ami shorter roiiti'. 'O 
th e oppoitunitv was lost, 

Aft('r ,1 ride of eight hours, over very dittiiulr > oimtrv. we eiieampei'l on a small 
shelf half-wav up (as it proved) of .1 very sre. p hill on the summit of which, so we 
were assured bv our guide, the mins stocad I he rest of the slop,, was impossible 
even for ('(.‘iitral Ameiieaii mule', and bv that time the ammal' were jiretty well 

exhausttxl. 
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Unfortunatelv tlie water-lioli‘, iTpuTi-J tn In- in r!ii' iifi^ihlNniiliiKjil. ciiiiraini'il 
more mud tlian water, owiuu to tue faet that tli.- dry -ea~uii w.t-^ at Jitdirlit. mi 
next dav I was obliged to send the mules bark tn Henyue \ iejo fm a 'Upply. 3[eam 
while we lived on the sap of the water-beariiiu liana, known lurally a' "bi/nin. 
Thk i.s no hardship, but it entailed the enqiloyuient of two of oui' ^mall 'tart rta' two 
davs in cutting this particular variety of liana 

Our guide proved correct. The tup of the hill, which ajipeaiA to dominate the 
countrv imniediatelv surrounding it. i' the sue of a larae i omplex of mounds and 
courts. The site lies to the south of Beuque Viejo, in the direction of Vaca Falls 
and Camp 6. 

Our camp lay roughly to the south- wc't of the ruins which we approached bv 
a winding track, made by ourselves, over ri.'Unh ground with, towards the summit, 
traces of rough limestone renacing. The final stage led over two definite (hy-built 
terraces, running roughly north and south to a plateau on whicli were a number of 
artificial mounds. The accompianying plan will iHu'tiate the geneial position, hut 
I had not time to .siuvey more than the mam complex. 3Iy survey was cibtaiiied 
merely by means of piismatic oompa.ss and tape, 3Iy plane-table and elinometer 
had been left for the use of the Luhaaiitun stan. and tlie fact that I was working 
in virgiu-btish. wliich 1 had neither the rime nor the labour to fell, rendered survev- 
work .slow and ditticnlr. Fortunately virgin-bush is i learm of undergrowth than 
the .so-called " li'Kimil " (laud which has been cleared fur cultivation and abandoned), 
•so I think that my plan may be regarded as ainu'oximatcly coiretr. 

The main site of the ruins, wiiich we oliri'teued " Jliuauha " (a klaya word, 
iiieaniiig "no water”), lies approximately north and south. Cur route from camj) 
led north-we.st to the plateau, passed li(.uweeii a sriie' i,f mounds (uu.surveved) to 
the mound marked A ou the jilau (Fig. 7). and tiiem e, turiiiiig iimtli. between tW(> 
lower nioimcls, B (PI. XVII. Fig. I) and C. to the sdiitlicm faci' of a huge mound, I>. 
furni.shed with a .stairway ou its southern face, and supporting other im.juud.s. as 
shown on the plan. 

The terracing of the hill-.side. and the facing of the pyramii Is ami mounds through- 
out the whole site, consists of liuiestoue blocks irregularly cut and badly htted. 
The only good masonry discovered related to uudeigruund chambers discocered 
in the cour.se of e.xeuvatiou. 

As I had left my clinometer at Lubaantun 1 laiiuot give au accurate e'tituate 
of the height of Ilouud I). But the terrace-slope measures .some !M» feet, and tlie 
angle is souiewlic-re between 10 and Idu At a gue.-,s. rue lieight is abour 3.7 feet 

This klound D spans the rMge of the hill. (In its southern edge it supports 
two low mounds. E aud F. hetweeu which the .'tairwav debouclu's. in the noitli- 
west corner i.s the tallest mound of the complex. .Mound II. some 12 feet high. 
Immediately to the west of this is a very .small mound. K, and, on tlie ue'rtu'niim. 
the low Mound G. 




rr./VN AND siowroN of noktiiukn roii'i'ioN. 
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Ea.^t and west of tho urcar Mound T>. flit' firoiind fall'; -itfi'ply to tlio valleys on 
|■itllel■ .^ide. Oil tlid west side there are traees of terraciin: (PI. XVIf. Fig. 2). hut 
time was lacking for the investigation of the eastern side. 

On the north. Mound D de.scends. by means of an intermediate terrace, to a 
platform (I) flanked bv two low mounds. W'est of the western ^found M is another 
small platform at a still lower level. 

From Platform I. on the north side, is a further descent, again by means of an 
intermediate terrace. But here there has been a collap.se of masonry, and the exact 
line of the terrace is difficult to determiuo without excavation. 

The descent, however, leads to a rectangular fViurt II. enclosed on the east, 
south, and west by a continuous mound some 9 feet or in feet high (X). 

Crossing the northern bouudary-mound one come.^ to a narrow platform (III), 
the western piortion of which forms a small court at an abruptly lower level (IV). 
This platform is bounded on the north by a transverse mound (0). some 9 feet or 
10 feet high, but with a drop of only ?> feet on the other side. This give.s access 
to Court V, bounded by a continuous mound enclosing the eastern and northern 
sides fP) about 8 feet high, with an unconnected mound (Q) on the western margin 
of the court. 

To the east of the last mound we discovered a " clriiltuii." a masonry-lined 
cistern, which, unfortunately, with the limited amount of labour which we had at 
our disposal, we could not e.xcavatc completely. Xo remain' of any sort were dis- 
covered here, but we did not reach the original flooring. 

Beyond the northern limb of Mound P, the hill-spur descends in a series of terraces, 
for the survey of which I liad no time. 

Our journey was more a prospecting-trip than anything else. With six labourers, 
two of whom were almost continuously employed on locating and cutting " hejneo 
for our water-supply, we could not attempt the clearing of the virgin-bush, except 
on a very .small scale. We attempted excavations at certain points, but the results 
were disappointing. However, the site is so large that the work of a week, while 
sufficient to establish its importance as an archgeological po.s.sibility. cannot be 
expected to produce important results in the way of finds, save bv luckv' accident. 

Excavations were made at the following points : — 

The first was in Mound H (on the top of the great Mound D) near its summit 
on the south side. Here, after .some digging, we encountered a wall, better built 
than the e.xternal ma.sonry of this site, running from east to west. Hoping that we 
had hit on a chamber, we drove a shaft through from the northern side, but found 
no corresponding wall there. Another excavation was made towards the east of the 
summit. Results were disappointing ; the exact meaning of the wall encountered 
could not be guessed without digging operations on a large scale, and finds were 
limited to obsidian flake.s. fragments of rough pottery — one apparently the nose of 
a large figurine — and a few stone implements. 
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A comparatively large exeavation in Moninl B pro<liic<‘(l no re-ult<. and a -^haft 
^imk in tlie summit of C' cvas equally nn})ro(liictive. 

In A. one or two stone implement.s f)f good quality wen' found. 

Tentative excavations in T and U yielded no results, and it was not until we 
turned our attention to the small Mound E that we .liscovere.i anything of aiiy 
eoiisiilerable interest. This mound jjroved to contain a stoiiediuilt chamber of 
fairly good masonrv. and roofed with the typical Maya arch. The slabs spanning 
the summit of the'arch were large, and several of them were of slate, a material 
verv rare in Mava architecture. The wlmle building had been tilled witli rubble 
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and earth before the mound had been built over it. Most unfortunately we only 
made the discovery the day before we were obliged to leave the site, and we were 
unable to clear the chamber completely in the time ; consecpiently we did not reach 
the floor and the possible remains that may be lying there. All we could do in the 
time was to clear down to a foot or so below tlie spring of the arch for a length of some 
8 feet. The arch mea.surcs 4 feet 7 inches from the spring to the cap-stone.s. and the 
cap-stones themselves lie some b feet b inches below the top of the mound. It was most 
di.sappoiutiiig to be obliged to leave the excavation incomplete. Owing to conditions 
of light no photograph was possible, lint I append a section to scale of the building 
as far as excavated (Fig. 8). 




THE REHULATIUX UE HAPdilAGE iX AMHHYM. 


By A. Bkrxaed De.vcox. 

L^Ie. a. Beexaejj Heal ox was a brilliaut stucleut at L'aiiit iri Jge wlio t(jok the Anthro- 
pological Trijjos in HH-j. While still an undergraduate lie wrote a paper on " The 
Kakihan Society of Ceram and Xew Guinea Initiation Cults," which was puhlishecl 
in Folk-Lari', vol. xxxvi. 19i!5. After taking liis degree he was appointed to the 
Anthony AYilkin travelling studentship to undertake antliropological investigations 
in the Xew Hebrides. Early in HHG he arrived at iVIalekula where he worked for a 
year in the western pait of the island. He found tliat local conditions were unsatis- 
factory. a.s contact with Europeans had thoroughly disorganized native life. The 
people were largely demoralized and were dying off at an alarming rate. Heacondid 
what he cotdd to recover what was .so rapidly disappearing, and he had the tan- 
talizing experience of knowing that highly important information was to be obtained 
from one or two old men who were unwilling or unable at that particular time to 
impart it. 

After he had hnished his time in i\Ialekula. and [lacked up his s[iecimens. he 
was waiting for the steamer to call to take him oil to Sydney, where he had been 
appointed I niver.sity Lecturer in Ifthnologv. when suddenly he was stricken with 
blackwater fever and died on i\Iarch Idtli. llriT. after a few days' illne.s'. The loss 
to our science i.s very great, as there is every rea.^on to believe that Heacon would 
.soon have been recognized as a field-worker of the hrst class, and there is no doubt 
that he would also have [iro\ ed to be ecpially eminent in a wider sphere of research. 
Be.sides his work in iMalekula. he obtained sociological information from member.s 
of other islands of the northern Xew Hebrides. Following up indications which 
seemed to him of imjiortance he made [lersonal investigations in Ambrvm, and theri' 
he found that marriage was regulated by a division of the community into si.x matri- 
monial classes. Kightly a|i[ireciating that this was a discovery of grtait iiiiportauce. 
he sent a brief account of it to i\Ir. W . E. Armstrong and myself, and also to 
Professor A. If. Hadclitfc-Brown in Sydney. I wrote out to him that Professor 
'1 . 1. Barnard had inferred soinething of the .saine ^ort from the information he had 
obtaineil diiiing his field-work in Santo, but that he had not vet [lublislied hi' aecouuf . 
Later, Ueaeon wrote the followiiig [ia[ier. which fully [ito\e.-, and documents hi.' 
itlde[)eu<lent dis( o\ery of I hi' 'oeial 'V.'telil. 

In the .special i ircuiiistanee'.. 1 regard it not onlv rea.'onable. but as a dutv to 
the memory of Heacon. to publi.'h the pa[ier as he had written it. I submitted the 
iliiiS. to Mrs. iSeligman and Hiss G. H. A\ edgwood to prepare it for publication. 
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Actually tliare \va> little to do iu this respeet ; in a few passages a slight rearrangenient 
proved desirable lor greater clarity, but nothing has been omitted, inodilied. or added. 

This is the lirst-fruit of Deacon's field-work. While in the Xew Hebrides he 
sent me copies and abstracts of many of his notes, and from these it is evident that 
he made careful detailed investigations into the sociology and the socio-religion^ 
life of various peoples iu Maleknla ; nor did he neglect their material culture and 
physical anthropology. When all his notes and photographs arriv<> thev will, 
in due course, be' published in book form, with the minimum amount of uccessarv 
editing. — A. C'. Haddun.J 


Dr. Rivers, from analyses of Melanesian relationship systems concluded that " there 
is evidence for three different kinds of marriage in Melanesia, all very anomalous 
and extraordinary from the civilized point of view " : — * 

(1) Marriage with the wife of the father's father. 

(2) Marriage with the brother's daughter's daughter. 

(3) Marriage with the mother's brother's widow or wife. 

The pruvi.'o added, fnr marriages (1) and (2). " or [with] a woman having the same 
status as this relative. "t 

It must be pointed out that the first two forms of marricige are hvpothetical. 
in so far at least a.s the terms are used in the English (non-classificatorv) sense. The 
third form actually exi'ts. hut onh/ as thi' inheritance of the mother's brother's 
widow. <ind therefore not in the classiticatorv sense. 

The marriage of type (1) was postulated by Rivers for Fiji, and Ruin in the Solo- 
mons. In both these place.- the father's father is chussed with the elder brother. 
i.i.. alternate generations in the male line are classed together, and in Fiji the son - 
wife is clas-ed with the mother. (The teirn for -on - wife in Buin wa- not obtained.) 

The classing together of alternate generation-, with patrilineal descent, and 
marriag'' with a woman having the -tatiis of father's father's wife, suggest. I think, 
tlie pos-ibility of some chi— -sy-tetn of marriage, in which a man and hi- father'- 
farher, being ot one (hi—, both marry women of a given i la— . Bersonallv I am 
inclined tu go fiiither. and -ay that if da— iticatory F.F.W, marriage was ]>racti-ed 
to -ueh an extent a- " to give ri-e to a detiuite relatioiishi]) -v-tem. then it niii-t 
liave been tile accompaiiimeiif . or rather the function, of a definite -vsteni of marriage 
I las-e-. It -eem- to me that Rivers' deduction of his relationship system- from 
certain form,- of marriage' involvi-- the assumption that the marriages in (jnestion 
are. or were at one period, a- general and a.s iinifeirm as are tlm relationship system.-, 
s-uen uniformity 1 cannot eoni ei\ e to be po-sible without some -v-tem of marriage 

* T/ic llictonj vj MLbjiiL:vin docid^. \ol. ii, I'Jlt, p. ,jb. 
t Up. at., vol. 11, p. atj. 
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classes. ^\ltllOut some such system. I cannot see that the marriages in question 
woukl haye led to anything hut hopele.ss confusion. So much for .speculation. 

In 1914 Rivers visited Ambry m_. and found that here also alternate generations 
in the male line were cla.s.sed together as in Fiji and Buiu. I determined, therefore, 
when I came out. to seek an opportunity of visiting Ambrym and going more deeply 
into the marriage regulations in that i.sland. 

Before setting forth the results some reference must be made to the two forms 
of marriage found by Eivpr.s in Pentecost. These are of type.- (2) and (3). 4Iarriage 
of type (3) may be .-aid to be general in tho.se areas of the Xew Hebrides where the 
simple dual organization (A = B) with matrilineal de-cent is pre.sent (e.y. Mota. 
iSanto (X.4V. and \V.), Leper's Island. Aurora, X. Peutecost, and perhaps Torre- 
Islands).* uncomplicated, so far as is known, by marriage cla.-.ses within the moieties. 

Xow in X. Pentecost, Rivers, searching for an c.vplanation of the anomalou- 
features of the relationship .system, hit on the remark made by an informant (not a 
native of Pentecost) that in this island men " married tlieir granddaughters "'f — a 
brother's daughter's daughter, as it appeared to Rivers. But in X. Pentecost, as in 
Leper’s Island. Santo, and other area.- of M.B.W. marriage, the mother's brother's 
children are classed a- own children, and the nmtlier'' brother'- ( hildren's children 
as own grandchildren, so that the H.B.D D.. for e.vample, i- called ” granddaughter." 
It does not seem to have occurred to River- that a man. in imirrvmg his grandrlaughter. 
i.e. hi- ■'daughter's daughter." might really be marrying hi- M.B.D.l).. i.e. tliat 
granddaughter marriage might really be -M.B.D.D. marriage, giving the apjiearance 
of granddaughter marriage by the fact tluit .M.B.'- iliihlien are " nwn children"; 
while ill Leper's l.-land. a tew mile,- away, the 41. B. i- rallerl " ehler brother. " i 

Working with men from Leiier'.- Island and X. Pentecost. I fcamd tliat marriage 
with the 4I.B.D.D. and the F.Si-.D.D.d- practised m both aie.i'. and. nearly a vear ago § 
I found the -ame type of marriage in Santo. In all these area-, owing to 41.B.W. 
marriage, these marriage- have the appearaiite ot ■'granddaughter" marriage. 
(I could find no trace of marriage with the daughter's daughter.) It ajipear-, 
tlierefore. that tlmsi' area- of the dual organization with matrilineal dc-cent are 
characterized by marriage, not with the daughter'.- daughter, but with II.B.D.l). 
and F.Sis.D.D. Barnard. 1 believe, came to tin- -ame coiiclu-ion. , 

* For probable e.xi-teuce of llie dual orcMiiizatioii in 'I'urres l-laad-, -ee oj.. ri/.. voi. i. 
pp. 17b-7 . — [Kd-.| 

0}i. rit.. vol. 1 , p. I'JU. 

;; Paver- WTites : "It would tlurefere .-eein that the marnaee w hh h ha - had a- it - luu-eipieuce 
the remarkable -one- of eorrespondenee.- 1 h.ive recorded wm- with the vrandtlauLditer of the 
brother rather than with the eraudd.iughter her-elf. .ind on eeiu r.d ground- the former kind ot 
marriage is of course far more probahlc.'’ iUj’. nf.. col. i, p. go3.i — I Eiis.J 

S Written in December, lU2b. — [Eu-.J 

This information Deacon had heard iudirceth. Piohs-ui 1. Y. Daruard has not \ct 
published the results ot his im estigatious in the Xew Hebrides. — [Eua.J 
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Marriage with the widow, found in the ''ame areas,, seeni.s to me to belong 
to a different category. It is certainly a form of the levirate. on a jiar with a man's 
inheritance of his elder brother'.s wife. (Possiblv it mav be connected with the 
sharing of }iropertv between il.B. and .sister’s son. and inheritance of his uncle’.s 
property by the latter.) AVhat I think is most important is tlie incompatibility of 
M.B.AV. mariiage with any ^v-^teni of matrimonial clas.ses. such as those of Australia, 
fur example. This incompatibility led Rivers to .say that " it seems impossible to 
derive the peculiar Melanesian marriages tlircctly from the matrinionial classes of 
Australia. " though " there are certain striking re.seuiblance.s . . . which sugge.st 
some fundamental community of nature." * 

In distinction from the M.B.M’. marriage, that with the 3I.B.D.I). and F.Sis.D.D.. 
found in areas where the dual organization with matrilineal descent i.s present, does 
suggest the possibility, even the probability, of derivation from some system of 
matrimonial cla.s.ses within the moietie.s. It seemed to me. then, that if an area 
could be found where r.Sis.D.D. ami M.B.D.D. marriage were practised, but not 
that with the 3I.B.M’.. it would be in this area that the class-system which might 
have given rise to F.^is.D.D. and M.B.D.l). marriage should be sought. Anibrvm 
is such an area. 

The conjunction of the classma together of alternate generations in the male 
line, with the marriage with the F.Sis.D.D. and the M.B.D.D. strengthened luy 
determination to get to the bottom of marriage regulations in Ambrym. It forced 
it.self upon me that if .some liasic .social organization of the U’jie of the Australian 
cla.'S-'y>tcms could be found in Ambrym. it would throw light on the whole question 
of anomalous marriages and relation.ship .systems m Melanesia. At lea.st it might 
help to clear a way through the logical imjia.^se to which I referred above. 

I collected relationship sy.stems from four linguistically distinct districts in 
Ambrym, From each district I collected piodigree.'s.t hly surest evidence came, 
however, from the remarkably lucid exposition of the cla.^s-svstem bv the natives 
tliem..,elvw-. Even without relation.ship systems and pedigrees, this exposition 
wouM 'uftice to establi'-li the e.xisti'iico and structure' of the matrimonial clas.s organiza- 
lioii ill Ambrym. 

In the tir't pedigree a cum' occurred in wliich a lirother and a sister marrieil 
.mother couple of sister and brother, both couples of brother and sister being relateil 
by real and not classificatoiy relationship ; in the .second, a case occurred of 
marriage with the F.Sis.D.D. (own. not classiticatory), i\Iy informant tlieii voluii- 
teiTed tlm mforiuatioiL that both the.se marriage.s were ” alwavs practi-^ed.” i.r. the 
rule, ft was evident that he was thinking uowAn terms of elassificatorv relationships. 

* ! )p. C'f., vol. ii. p, tiT. 

• t>f t!ic fniir lists u£ term.-, the twri nuot i omplete. those from Kanoiv in the uurth .uid JJalap 
in the ,snuth-\vr.st. are pnntid at the end of this paper, together with the pedigree of Torero of 
Kauon, the only one ivhieh Deacon sent to England. It is hoped to publish the other lists of 
terms and pedigrees in a volume containing the results of all his held- work.— [E ds.] 
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In attempting to explain tne regulatiou of marriaua in Id-- di^triet (Balap). 
lie .said tliat a uiau's {i-lassitli atorv) 31. B. would tako tliat man's danoliter as wife. 
Tliis lie expressed again Ijv saving tliat a man ak.vavs married a woman of Ids F.M.'s 
■'line’ (the reciproi al rnariiage). Re fiirr';or volnnt,-i-ied the remark th.at a man 
inariied a woman of his mother's mother’s ■‘tiioe" (mv iiifoimaiit is a mission 
scholar), hut not of her ’‘line" in tliat trihe.” 1 then speur some time working 
out. svith the help of tlie peditrreis. the meaning of ' lin*- ” andt " trihe.” 

The population is divided into three ■■tribes. " called ' h/'vh " at Balap, and 
■■ h/riilur " at Eauon. Descent in the Innhiii is patrilineal ; a man. Ins father, lii' 
father's fatlier. son. son's .sou. and the children of all these, belong to his own h>r, h ,,t. 
similarly all (Tassiflcatory fathers, fatheis' .sisters, brorher.s and si'tei' in this ilistrict. 
Each hu-fhir. however, is divided into two sides, or ■■ liue.s ” such that a man. his 
father's father, his sou's son (and sisters of all these) belong to his ■■ line." while 
his father, his son. and his son's sou's sou belong to ids father’^ •• line," all in 
the same A.ct/c/,). This twoTiae structure causes the father's fatlwr to be Ccdled 
■■ brother," etc. Tlio three hu'dnii are riTerred tci by a man a.s — 

(1) ■'■’ My bash /,/." 

(2) ■■ My mother's hia'/e/m" 

(3) ■• Tlv mother's mother's ho-i In,'." 

The mother's motiter's mother, it w.is stated. " came back " to a man's own hu-rh .n. 
and to his own " hue " in that fe's }< and she is called " si-tcr.” 

Du two 'Cpar.ite oiaasions 1 was given a diauramimitic rejiresentatiou of tln.- 
wurking of the .system * 

(I.)— Aly informant placed three large white 'tones to form the a].icc' of an 
equilateral triangle. Each stone he 'aid repiT'cLited one //as;.,/', (Dia- 
gram I.) Then, if a woman of A married a man of T'. lu-r ilauglner in (’ 

:I3 I r a, rn. 31 

© 


© © 

Would many a man of B. her daughtei''' liaiightcr in B would mcinv a man 
of A again, a man of her Tl.M.F.’s ■' line." 

^ In a letter to Dr. Haddon, Deacon wrote, concfrnina these diagrams : ■‘ It is perfectlv 
dear that the natives iphe intelligent onesi do conceive of the 'vstcm as a connected iner-hauisin 
which thev can leprc'sent by diagr.ims . . . Tim way they could reason about relationships from 
their diagrams was absolutely on a par with a good scientific expo'ition in a lecture-room.'’ 
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It ('videnT fruiii tlii'- that tin' M-.'-tam may he reyie^i-nteil by JJiagraiii II ; 

tur if the original tvouian in A belong- to the ” line ' A^ in A and inarrie.- into ” line ' 
ill ( her danghtt-r will lie ('2. If thi^ daughter ( - niaiiie- into " line “ B^ in 1! 
her dauLditer w ill be B-. Thi- girl B- iiiariie^ into A, 




a TTv An. 






C 


Xiiw «he marrie.-? into her .M.MF.'- " line." Ilei MAI.'- "line" being A^. 
her M.M.F.'.s '' line " nm-r lie A-. So B- inarne-. A^. and we get the ^chemp : 
A^ inairiei ( mariie- IB; R- mauie« A- ; with the further jirovi-o that 
Ai ' — ^A-: B^-* — B-; r'"* — ■><.- (alteuiate generatiuU'i within the hir, h-,i,). where 
the relationship between fathers and idiildren is repre-ented Ijv , Tims the 
inairiage system may be illn-rrated iy Itiagraiii III. 

It i- er ideiiT why the hiriji aie jeieired to as '■ m\‘ own. mv mother's and mv 

tliorher's motliel 's hn; I, 

ID c CL ^ r a rrv JIi_ 




a. 

A 






(II.) — A si'eond diagranitnarie illii-rrarion of the working of the -v-tem was 
gi\ eii to me as follow- : - 

My informant dp-w tliiee veiy long line- (J). R, ly * earh representing 
a mall m eaeh oi the tlnee liirilfi/i leaeii of tlii-se three married anrl had 

” In reprodiieme these two diagrarainatu illustrations of the natives. Deacon used the same 
.series of letters, A. B. C. etc., but it is important to notice that they do not represent the same 
people or groups of people. They may be correlated thu.s ; — 


lhagrams Diagram- 

litoilll. 1\' and \'. 

A^ eguate.s with D 

A* .. B 

Bi .. C 

. F 

C'l .. A 

<''■ - M —[Eds.] 
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a boy and a girl ; tlie children belonged to the other " line of each father s 
hireltiiK Thii< D marries c^. and has children A and a in the opposite line 
of his bi‘-ch/i)i : similarly. E marries ah and has ofispring B. b ; and 
F marries Id, and has offspring C. c. (.SVc Diagram I\ .) 

c a- CJ r a_»n j£V. 



\ow mv infoniiaiit pioceeded to e.Aplaia that a^ wa.s really a. b^ b. and c^ e. 
That IS to «ay. that E reallv married a woman cif " line A. a ; F a woman of " line 
B b • .uid D of 'line” 1'. e, tie t‘ni[)lia''i/ed I'ere that marriage wtmt riiiind the 
/»//>/('//' in t'.vo ilirertinn----clo( kwi'C and t ounter-f loekwise. ( )ne lot going round 
eounter-cloekw i'e (a' he imlicati-d, i>y drawing line- from a to a’ showing tlie pas'age 
of a to her limbaiid. E. from li to Id. and < to (-i) wa^ m heated, but. as he pointed 
out. tlnuv were men left. A. B. and C. who liad no wive- But he exjilained now, 
that 'iiiee E took a. a's lii'orie r. A. would take F- -i-ter. e; a si-ter. e, was duly 
matked for E and -he wa- manied to A. Similarly. would Take D s sister, and B 

p's si-ter ; the marriage-. ,i- he explaim-d. no\v " going round rim other way. as he 
-howed 111 Diagram \ . 


z 
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He now proceeded to point out that tlie tiiihlren of the newly married couples 
(A. e^- ; B. P- ; and t‘. d^) would have children in the " liue^ " i if the orijiinal men. 
D. E. and F, respectively : that, for example, the child of the marriage A = 
would he a hrother or si>ter of D, and would therefore again marry, like Id, a woman 
who was a sister of C. 

This was the system as explained at Balap. It is evident that the svstem of 
r'dationships deducible from it is in complete agreement with that actually found at 
Balap. In the two * jroints where there is a slight divergence, mv informant fore- 
st, ilhd my own observation of the fact by pointing out that some things were " luit 



straight about the system. The discrepancy lay in the fact that, although the 
terms ■■ Ml ton, “ Tcria,,." ” Tain." •• Kon inaMin. " were strictly limited 

e.ich to one tonh.ii, and to one ^dine " in that the term Ynvn ■'' occurred 

(lie sad) in till lines, which was not straight. rhoiigh it is incorrect to sav 
that It occurs in all 'dines.'-' it is very nearly true, and the cousciousness of this 
irregularity, besides being a great tribute to the man's intelligenee. is an additional 
proof of the correctne-s of the system.t ” A'/u/r." he ^ai. 1. was anotlier term that was 

* Actually there are three divergencies {ste below, p. 3:!:5 «.). [Ed«.] 

t, -Actually it occurs, when used by a man. in both ” lines " of his iM.AI.'s bwdetn and in his 
oc^-n line of his il.'s bmhm. WTien used by a woman it oi cur-, only in one “ line of Ium 
M.' s and her M.M.'s bicekm. pS'ee “ Lists of Terms.'’)— [E ds.] 
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not straight. ’’ It will be seen that, owing to the wife's mother being called ” Xi'ih. ' 
both IhiSis. and F.Sis.D. receive the same term, though '■ TavnT optional for F.Sis.D., 
cannot be applied to F.Sis. 

In Xorth Auibrym (Ranon) the system, though stiucturall}' the same, wear^ 
a new aspect by the recognition of matrilineal a.s well as patrilineal descent. The 
cmnmunity is divided into three hw>iji,ii oi firafiin. similar to the hirdrni of Bala]i. 
in which descent is patriUneal. Each of these is subdivided into two ■cor or ctnicl'ti. 
which resemble the two " lines " of Balap. Membership of these is regulated in 
such a wav that, while a man. his father, his children, his father's father, and his 
son's children all belong to the same ha-'dim. only alternate generations belong to the 
same icor of that hijyilim. The community is further divided into two hntoin,, with 
matrilineal descent, and each halnlnu is composed of one iror from each of tlie three 
bu'idiin. Thus, if A. B, and C are the three Lwiditn. and A^, A-; Bh B- ; Ch C- 

TS U (gtoi- 1, U TT- 

j:: an 



X) < a. •J'r a. m XJL. 

^.5 b ip 'fiebweCTT a'«cL 

1 i <1. T' cn. tna.ica.i'eA S* 

are the six uvr. then A^. B^. form one Ixd'ttau. Ah Bh C- the other. A man and 
his father belong one to one. the other to the other hntat'i,,. but a man. his mother, 
his mother's mother, etc., are all meraber.s of one hnfatini. A-: it was expressed, a 
man's InVjj. ilo^ijng. and Ydej belong to his hohdn,,, while liis T f<'. Fey and Tirij ig 
belong to the other.* 

The regulation is that a man alway' marries into a certain hivalint. liis mother’s 
mother’s, but a woman in that hn-.dm' who is not of hi-' own baJnt'di. In fact, on 
the face of it. the .system of Ranon would be easy to mistake for an ordiuarv non- 
class dual organization, siuce the loose general statement of the native there i- rliat 
he must marry a woman of the other bnlufini. and may not marry one of his own. 

It is interesting that at Balap. in the south-west of Ambrvm. this matrilineal 
lissure of the community into two groups appears to be absent, or only slightly 
develofied. In A'orth Ambrym it would be difficult to say which mode of descent 
is followed. The hafiifiii, and b,r,ili/ii seem to be more or less ecpiallv important 

* This is not quite accurate, however, for the term “ Tivyug ” is used for the mother's mother, 
who belongs to a man’s own bataiuii. (iite " Lists of Terms.”) — [E ds.! 
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uluu|)mL;^ in tin,- iiativL' iiiiud. so that dt-'i out is redllv botli patiiliuoal aiiil inatnliueal 
equally. Periiap.'- tiic -V'-teiu of Xortk Aiiibitan i' hottor ox[iiv-,seii by Diagram Yl 
than by tlio |iiovir,u-- (bagr.nii' It tvill iio sot-ii that thf uiarriaue' witli tlie F.Sis.D.D.. 
il.B.D.I). auil into the line of the 3131 F. lefeiTeil to at the outset of the eui|uiry. all 
Work out L'orreetly oil the above svsteiii'. 

I may note that I have tested the svsteni out on a uuniber ot genealogies, grouping 
.dl th e inembei' of them into then' h/zv/i/;/. butohjii anti '■lines.'' and have so far 
etieuuiiteivi.l no 'ingle exeeption to its woikmg. But. perliaps. tlie mo't ovei whelming 
eviiiouoe of it' e.xistenee is the astoni.'himrlv clear and comjilete ex})lanatiou given 
iiie. voluntaiil}' aiiil without anr .suggestion on mv [lart. Ill the diagram' with stones 
and sticks by luy Balap informant'. It is plain, tiieii. as a result of the foregoing 
analysis, that there is pri'seut in Anibiyni a matriuiouial six-ihi'S 'V'teni, 

Descent in 31alekula. Epi. and Ambiviii is generally described as patiilineai. 
In all the islands noith of these, however, oi. throughout the aiea of the puie 
(A -= B) dual organization, it is matriliiieal. Xow it is just in Xorth Ambrym. an 
area in the patrilineal islands, closest to the iiiatrilmeal area, that the six-class 
system is a combination of — * 




tnafv'hneo-l 
fht 33 ft ho ry. 


X 


W.H, 


p a. hr 'i lose 0.1 die sc 
Ike. l&woltrn_ . 


ercfc 


JSZ 


ii\ idem ly ( 1 ) i' clo'ely ( oiiu'-i ted u ii h f Im dual oig.inlzatii ui ( A — B) nith tiii' 
F.SisDD. maiiiage of the northern islands, tlunto. Jagiet'.s. I'enteco't. etc. 1 
would in f,iet. 'Uggc't tluit tin- original dual organization of these northern islands 
was of the type (1). but tliat. owing to the development ol the 3I.B.Y'. marriage, 
the system eollapsed to a sinijih- dual oigani/atiou (.\. B). the F.Sis D.D. marriage, 

liowi'ver 'iirviviiig .i' a cii'tom merely, the .system that gave rise to it lia\ ing been 
destroyed In Aml)iym the patrilineal descent u ]i!obablv u later, imniigrant. 
mliueiiee. I he traii'toinuition ajipeaT' to have been giadual fiom (1) to (II). from 
the system matnlineally interpreted, to tlie patiilineai version of South Ambrvm. 
1 lie fact of it being a i lass-system enabled the trunsformation to patrilineal descent 
to take place witiiout bieaking up the oigaiiizatiou ; a niO't interesting ease of .such 
trtUi'iTiom It e,iii. I think, hardly lie diuibted th.it Die oiiginal form was (I), a du.tl 

I’hi se letters A— F have no relation to the simiLir .serie,' employed tor It.ii.o, m Di.i .ram.s 
IV and V. — [Ed^.] ^ 
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I 'fijaliizatioil with luatriliiipal ih-M-eiit. anil nut the furm ill). The furiti (1). in fact. 
I teuanl a-; the p.ueiit, uu the uiie Iiaini. uf tie- iiuu-ela'.^ <l\ial uiaaniz.itiuii uf the nurth 
(Bank'. .Saiitu, Leijei'- l-^le. Auiuia. X. Beiiteeu-,!) witli the ^iii'vi\al uf tlie II.B.B.D. 
and B.Si-i.l),|). ?nairiaue. wi-unalv jiiteriireted hv Jiivei- a-: " ei'anihiauehter " 
liiaiiitiee : eiiij. un tiie uthei liaial. ui the jn eiiliai '-V'tetii (II) uf We^t. Suiith. and 

piubahlv Ea>t Ainlii'viij. 

Ill llaleknhi tlie termiiiuluev ami eu^tuia 'huw tliat the Tl.B.A . marriaiie i, 
general. Preaum.iulv, therefure. the " patrilineal innnieranta. ” ur intiiience. width 
( handed de-eent in Epi, ilalekuLi. ami Ambivni. eiieuuuteied iii Mah-knla not the 
(■la"-'y.'tem (I) that it fonnil in Ambrvtn. Init a eullap-^ed dual uieaiiizatiuii with 
il.B.A . inairiaee. ^u that the aiadiml lei uanitiun uf ti'-' with the father eould nut 
tjive rme tu the Jin'ijltni or hn'ihm. p.itriliueal tiK.iup- with alternating descent, found 
in Auibryin. Tlie '.y--tein on Paama. ^uuth-ea-it uf Anibrvin i' appareutlv the ^auie 
as on Auibryni. fur the rehitii.aiddii 'vstem I fuiuid tu be the ^aiue. and 31 B.W. 
marriage or any tiuee of it is i.pute ali'eur. Moteuve-r. tlie n.itites say that the 
marriage regulations are the same as in Ainbtvni In Epi. eiuss-eotisin marriage 
si.Mjni' to be the rule ; the relationship system is in ago ement with it. and instances 
occur in pedigree.s. De.seeiit is patiilineal in loe.d village gtou[is.* 

Pdvei's' theory of ^lelane^ian ger(int>>i racy will. I think, have to be modified. 
In T/'c Hi-Aoii/ of Mt:lii III ■•>ii.ui Soi.ii.li/ (vol. ii. p. '17) he '.lys : It ^eeiiis impossible 
to rlerive the peculiar 3Ielauesian marriaoe' directly from the matrimonial cla.s'es 
of Australia, . . . Attempts . . . tti e.xphdii the Meiaiiesian maniage having thus 
broken down. I propo.se to assuiiie tlnit the iiianiage' in ipiestion liave arisen in 
tJie WMv I have siippo.sed [dominanee of the elder men]." 

But. though tliey cannot he derived trom the A 'i-'l rnlin ,i matrimonial classes, 
I consider that they nni prubalily be derixed from the X’orrli Ambrvm dass. system. 




Annimvi.tiiox 

S Jf.Min.oVLIi. 

F. 

- Father, 

eU. 

Elder brother. 

31. 

--- 31citller, 

eSis. r : 

I'llder sistei'. 

11. 

I’lrotlier, 

!•’ E. 

I'hirhei's hirle'i'. 

Sis, 

Slstel, 

F,3l. 

Fatiier'.s mother. 

H. 

-- Hiisb.mil, 

F.Sis.J).|). 

Fal liei s sifter’s d. 

3V. 

Wife. 


'imil.u iv fur ut li 

s 

Son. 

yj). 

\ uiiuut r htuther. 

i). 

J.>augiiter. 

ySis. ~ 

Yuunger sister. 



Lnm.J 

3Ian speaking. 



Iw.s.J 

3\ Oman speaking. 


thh 


" ConimuuiL.aea U 1 a Irttcr 1 ,, In-, In Uie .irtiile, I lea. im a rites th.it lie h.is not 

yet .i.fiEcrt.iinril the i* I itik’ii-'hip "v-tt-ni ni 
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Li^r -^howixit the Teem> e'^ed by Tijkeee (ba'ijlun A; b'itat"d ’1) ix eeeerexce 

Ti_> IXDlVITiX'AI.S IXCIJ’DED IX THE GeXEALOHY. 


Mwiryu 

kl.B. . 




Joel . . 

B.D.H 




Tiinion 

vlJ.H. . 




La;.Jjciij 

eD.H 


J 

oi Ik. 

Xaiiiar Xaiiii . 

B.F.B.D.H. 




JIato XaiiH 

f .F.B SAV.B , . J 




W'lA-aukun 

M J 




Xunim . 

B.S.W. 

^RoJkji 


of ll'. 

Yiziwur 

SAY 



Wiimani 

F.BYV 




Buy'wiwi 

Y-.F, \ 




Baror 

ySis.S./” 


f 

of B2. 

Tiiutiai 

F.F.B.SAV.B.D.IL 

j 

1 



W'uIwuIy fyay 

M.F 1 

sTu'll'dl 



MaLui . , 

F.F,B.8.\V.B.i>. 

j 

of FI. 

Biile . . 

3I.B.S j 




Kakar 

B.D.D 1 




Jlalilaliijh 

iSis.^YV 


of Cl. 

.Sae^ac 

F.F.B.D.,^. 

1 



Taio 

Y'.aI 

WllllIJiKJ 

+ 

of FI. 

Be,ei-a 

y.Sij.H. . . 



of B1 

lull . . 

ySi'.H. . , 



Batiiiki in 

. W. .. J 



Yikon . . 

. vBAV 

1 



Axmkoii 

. y.>t.BA\'. 

y Mat III g I'cht'ii 

r 

of B1 

Xilon . . 

. F.F.B.S.SAV. . . 
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T’WJiaiiHE JlXUSTKATINd WOHKINd OF SIX-t'l,ASS KYSTJCM, I!AN()N, NOJITH AMHJtYM. 
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EeLATIoX'HIP Tf.KII' of BaT.AP. 8oi'TH-A E<T A3.lBP.YJr. 

Tlrpip ai'-' tiiit-'L' Ijinl'-iii. A. B, C. pach Jivnleil into two liuo-^. ^ucli tliat a 
man. hi' F.F.. ami Ins ■''.S. ami 8.0. liploiiji' to oiio ". hi' h . ami his S. anh O. to tlm 
othor. L)i".;out i' |)atriliiii'ul. Tin- lulo' of luamafif may bo ropiPseuted thus * 


1 2 

1 -#■ ^2 


-* E = R 



.- liaiiotes reldtioaobip between fathers and children. 

^ denote' relationship between mothers and children. 


([.) — I't'lfi/tin/ to inttiiin oj O/o " 1 i lo' ' oj Off irwelelil o/hy. 


(1) 31au of Ijirnhi,' A. ■ 

■ line " Ad. .'peakiii 

() • — 



r 

1 

'jTdtn .. 

F.. F.F.F 

c 

of Al . 

A 

\yanh .. 

s., 1).. 8.S.8.. 8.S.D. 

2 

of Al. 

f Konina-ii'i n 

e. A vB.. \^'.e. & ySis.H.. F.F. 


of Ad. 

1 

1 

\ \ >.C< n'lTiili 

e. & ySi.s.; M.M.M. . . 


of Ad. 


Mi Ion 

8i.s.8.,8i.s.D.. W.B.S.; W.B.I).,, 






W.F 

2 

of Bl. 


{ 

Aoij TLi.'iiin. 

F.Sis.D.S.. e. k yShs.H.. 



. B . .s 

1 

J 


M.M.B.8.. W.e.&yB. .. 

j 

of Bd. 


Fiok . . 

3I.M.B.S.. Mhe. & vB. 

6 

of Bd. 



Soy J ’nc'r/I 

Mh; r.Sis.D.l).. e.&yB.M'.; 






M.M.B.D. t 

0 

of Bd. 

, f Ml.-ynl . . 

, F.sis.H.; M.B.; P.H. 

J 

of Cl. 


M.. 8.\V 

0 

of Cl. 

1 n ) \\ 1 miaii of hn'i Ji m 

A. 

■■ line " Ad; .spe. 

.iking E - 




r 

Tota . . 

. F.. B.8.; H.Si.s.8 

K 

of Al. 

Hn-ihi,' A ..< 

; 

'' Mn/uilnlt 

. e. &yB., D.D.S 


of Ad. 



[.Kdniini^inii 

e. & y8is., H.e. k yB.W . t . . 


of Ad, 


r 

Mink.. 

. S.,D.,tLF 


of BI. 



f Sbij Toiror 

H.. F.Sis.D.8., e. k \ Sis.H.. 



i; 

< 

1 

1 ■ ■ 

H.yB. § M.i^r P,.S. 

. F.Sis.D.D.; e. ck yB.W.. 


• of Bd, 


hs. 

! 

L 

M.M.B.D.. H.e. ck ySis. . . 


- of Bd 


* CJ'. Diagram III, p. odo. 

t il B.I) D. i' nut recorded lieie. but nefeel .'Uie that this oniis.sion was an uveisniht, both 
by cciinirari'.in with the terms fiom Itanoii ainl fonu tlie whole argunit nt of the paiier — [Ed' I 
Tlionc'h not rei ordi d. tills i' proli.iliU .ilso the ti rm for M.M.M. it'f. \ |.J 

1 riioimh not Ji'tiui ll\ stateil. the term al'o .diuo't eerlainlc includes the ” H.eB." 



A. 


Bwele)!^ 


Bernard 


I’ 



Beacon.— 

-ilo Rtijijlnlion oj n I'lijt in Ambi'iiii' . 

3.39 

/ Jies^-k 

. 3I.B.. F.Sis.H. 

F of Cl. 

VfSU/KI . 

31 

- of Cl. 

Tiiijiil 

^.3V 

i of C2. 


ftjftht'j ftj /m ftiltt j \ of inoi'c tinjii oot- 
(1 ) Man of hiixkiii A. " lino " A-. .■^poakmg ; — 

, /F.SB.. M.B.W. .. . ; of Al. 

An'/,. . 

L M .M. . . - off'll. 


JIi iiihil"ii 


/s.s.. s.D. 

■\d.s.. JJ.I). 


: ofA2, 
i of C-2. 


I iini 


fF.SB.s.. F.ifinD.. 31. BS.. M.B.D.. \V.31 . 

J -M.F. .. . . f of (A. 

] F.M ^ of BA 

[m. 3I . ; ,ifBl. 


(-) 


Woman of 
Xotk . . 


Mt iiibiinii 


A. ■■ line " All. ^-iioakiiiu - 

/F.SF.. B.]).. ir.Sn.]). 31 B.W, 

■ 'If.sf.d 

/.S.S.. s.I) 

■ D.D 


i ofAl. 
i of I'll. 
: of B’i. 
f of Cl. 


I F.:5ks.. F.;fi^.]).. M.B.s.. 3i,B,l). jiaf.. 

V<"'" ■■ ■ .. .. J of Cil. 

[I'M’ : <.fAA 

AoC .--F.ifi^.l). ami 3\ .M. (ni.s.J are callr.l both ■' A'd(/i ' and " Ff'C''." F.Si'^.D. 

I w.'i.'J calk'd both A ooi and " 1 (wo. In botli cai'C.-; thev are women of Cil. 

Of the tei'iu:> in ei'oti|] (1). ” fSiltiJ, imecl by men and wuineii fe)r tlieir own 
children, and other jiersons who fall within tin- cla^'- of wliieh their children are 
member!'. '' luta, '' aiid”A(//a/ <U'e imed bv both .'e.Ae-; for F.. F. Sis. H.. 
31. B.. and31.. re.-^pectively. " Kdiinni^Kuij l' oulv tmed betw ecu liiembei^ of the 'aine 
'ex (the corrc'pondine terni' beine J ( ri_ nol'i! i " |m.'.j and ” " [w.s.J). 

The terms iii grouji (II) ajiFiear ti> be U'cd lor |ieoiile in \ irtiie of their kin'hi|i 
to the .'peaker. rather than their membership of a certain bmk,,' or " hue." 

It i.s curious and unfortunate that there k no record of the terms used forF.B. 
or M.Sis.— [C. H. Mb] 
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3in 


Ellation>h,i’ TLf:ii> i-H' Kaxox. X(-irth Amerym. 

There are three hir:ili,,i. each divided into two v'Of. which are grouped into two 
hiifiitiiii. Descent is patrilineal in the h-C'iliiii. matnlineal in the batatuji. and a child 
belonns to the other ii'or in the bw'ilut, from that of his father. A man marries into 
his hl.hl.'s bn'oJiiii but not into his own hahit:iii. Marriage and descent may be 
represented thus : — * 


A1 i — > kZ 
'7 ^ 

E' 




C2 \ 
B2 ^ 


^ denotes relationship between fathers and children. 

denotes relationship between mothers and children. 


[_Xvl '-. — The hgure.s (1) and 1:1) refer, not to the 'AV/' {corresponding to the ” lines “ 
of Balap). but to the liif'ttiiii.] 


(I.) — Ter/n-s n'bitiHfj to iiWinhers ofoin: bmiliin onJij. 


(1) 3Ian of class A2 .speaking : — 


Bii'ihii’ A 


B 


Tciaii.a for fiieinhif-i of A'l'v own batatiui (:!). 

f hdoj . . . . B.. F.F.. S.S., W.e. A ySis.H. . . cj of A-. 

\li-WA.njuj . . e. & ySis., il.il.M., W'.e. & yB.W. i of A2. 


YeU.j .. 


I Ridwi/ . . 

L 


j Sis.S., W.F., W.B.S. 

J [F.F.B.S.W.B.D.H.]^ .. f of B-2. 

[Sis.D., W.B.D ? ofB2. 

M.B., F.SLs.H., D.H.. B.D.H. 

[F.F.B.D.H.j,F.F.B.S.W.B.t] J of (A. 
M., B.S.A'., F.B.W., 

F.Sis.S.D. . . . . . . ? of C2. 


JJaaIi/ii a 


Tiniw for iiwinbtrs oj A2 s Jathtr .s batatun (1). 

f l<tu .. .. F.. F.F.F 

\lhti') . . . . F.Sis., 3I.B.W.. B.D. . . 


rj ufAl. 

? ofAl. 


B 


r V,ntj 






c. 


e. AySis.H., A .e. AyB.,F.Sis.D.ii., 

M.B.D.S., hI.M.B.8 c? ofBi. 

Ah, Ahe. & yfsis.. e. & yB.A’., 

Sis.S.D., M.B.D.D.,F.Si.s.D.D. $ ofBl, 


* C/. Diagram VI, p. 333. 

t '^7- P- 336. Tinaim, Xarnar Nairn, ilato Xaim. 
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(2) Woman ui class .\2 speaking ; — 


Bicnlitn A 


C 


Trni'» foi- inetnht-i's of X'ls oivn batatun (2). 


f Mivenocj Re 
Xlalifi 


XRoJieg 


C. A vB, H.Sis.H.. F.F. 
e. A ySi'.. H.e. A vB W. 

F.Sis.H.. :\[,B. 

3,1 


F of A2. 
2 ofA2. 

F of C2. 
: of C2. 


Bii'liVtin A 


T, I'liiA fj( ,,,, of X'l'i fifhi lA batatun (1). 



F., B.S 

F.Sis., H.Sis.D., B.D., 3I.B.3V. 


F ofAl. 
F ofAl. 


'Mu-e,»-y Vaeh ,< H.. e. A ySi.s.H., H.yB.. F.3LB., 

B ..J 3I.3I.B.S.. 3I.B.D.8. .. FofBl. 

^Rrvyeg . . . . eB.B H.ySis. . . . . ^ of Bl. 


(II .) — Teriiis relatiHij to iiitniher-i of n'ore thna one bwuliin (HkI batatun. 


(1) 3Iaii of A2 speaking ; — • 

Tag .. .. .. 8 .. D., 8.8.8.. 8.S.D. .. .. .. f ofAl. 

Mavgng . . B.D.D.. 8i.s.8.W. [F.F.B.D.8.]*. F.Si'..8.. 

F.8is.D.. D.8.. D.D. . . . . . . i of Cl. 


Tivijag . . 


}yiinyiig 


f3I.F.. 3I.B.8.. -UB.D. [F.F.B.s.W.B.D.j- . . F of Cl, 

<[ e. A yB.W., F.3I lofBl. 

’[_3I.3I : ufB2. 

pW.3I.. F.8i.s.D i ofCl. 

F W.F F of B2. 

CD.If of 02. 


(2) Woman of A2 speaking : — 


Tag 

j'H.8is.8. . - 

■ ' \8.. D., ILF 

" of AL 

F of B2 

iMargng 

pF,8is,8.. F.8is,D. 

. F S.,''.. 8,D.. H.e. A yB.. e. A v8is.H. 

Id.8.. D.D 

i of Cl 

F ofBl 
F of C2 

Tinjng 

/ e. A yB.W.. H.8is.. 31.B.D.D 

IWB.8.. 3LB.D., D.H 

e of Bl 

F of Cl 

Wangwj 

. . 8.W.. H.3I 

^ of Cl 

(As in tile h't' 

for Balap. no terms are given for 31 or F.B.) 



' /. p. Sacsai., Mahul. 
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Ao/f’.-- AY.F. and D.H. aro grouped wirli W.M. and F.Sis.D. as Wnnij'iij, 

but they are also referred trt by the term ii^ed for other members of their respective 
classes, viz. Ih/c'/ and d/oty/'y. Tnliq is ti^ed only between members rif the same 
.«ex. Terms bearing the prefix " inin in y" are oiilv used between members of 
different sexes, c.g. : — 

TnJiq [m.s.] rmresponds to Mm nuj i?c [w.s.]. 

lnrn„,jnq [m s.] Ci iiTC.-pomls to Tnliq [w.S.]. 

Vlnq [m ^.1 I iiire^pon(F to Mnrniq Vihlfeil [w.s 1. 

M niq \ I In n I In s. j toire'pollds to III rqii/ [w.s. j. 

Thil'. in group (1). the relaTionshi|i trrni'. with tlie exception c,f Yiliq. are 
dilTetent acrm'diiig to the --ex of the person referred to. Thev appear aBo to concern 
those who are member- of a certain class {hn-ulini and hatafun combined). 

In givjup (II). they are Used for people in virtiu’ of their kin-hip to the -peaker. 
it seem-, rather than of their membership of any class, and are emploved for men and 
women alike [( '. F[. \\'.] 



THE REGULATIOX OF HAHHIAGE TX A^IBKY:\[. 

By A. B. RATx r.irFF. Brown*. 

XoTiiTXO revt'aE mnrt' oltNiily tlio that Antltropologv hnx suffr-rr-T lir tho doatli 
of Bernard Dear-on than hi^ di-:eo\'erv of a xv>tem of “ (•]a.-"e.' rt-irulatiiitr inarriase 
.ind kinship in Amlnyin. ncit onlv hr reason of the importanee of tliat ilisroverv. 
1 lut also and particularly hy reason of the way in which it was made as the coulirmatioii 
of an acute reasoning that .somethin" of the sort should be there. 

It seems worth while to add to Deacon's account of hi.s discovery a brief ili'cu>sion 
of the relation of this Ambr^Tn kinship system to the systems of .-Vustralia. 

The basis of the social organization of all Australian tribes about which we have 
adequate knowledge is a certain of kinship organization which is correlated 
with a particular tc^pe of kinship terminology. In this tcqte of terminologv there are 
no terms for relatives by marriage. Kinship by descent is traced without any limit, 
and collateral relatives are classified with lineal relatives into a limited number ot 
classes each denoted by one term. Every person with whom a given individual 
has any social dealings is a relativi' of one kind or another, near or distant. The 
regulation of marriage, therefore, takes the form of a rule that a man must marrv 
some one particular kind of female relative. In a few Australian tribes (r.tj. the 
Kariera and other tribes of Western .-lustralia. and the trilies of Bathurst and IMelville 
Islands and Port Darwin) the marriage rule is that of tin' cross-cousin marriage, 
that is. a man marries a woman who is classified with his mother's brother's daughter 
an<l his father's sister'.s daughter. Systems of this kind mav be <leuoted as belonging 
to Tv])e I. In a much larger number of tribes there is ,i more conqilex svstem. 
with a larger number of kinds of relatives distinguished by separate terms, and a 
marriage rule by which a man marries a woman who is clas.sified with his mother's 
mother's brother's daughter's daughter. ^^uch systems mav be denoted as 
belonging to Tc’pe II. 

.'-Systems of Type I are found associated with a dual division into two moieties, 
as in th(' I\orgait tribe (patrilineal). an<l pos.sibly in the Xgarigo and Wolgal tribe 
(matrilineal) ; or with a ilivisioii into four intermarrying sections, as in the Kariera ; 
or with no named divisions at all. as in Bathurst and iNIelville Islands. Svstems of 
Type It are found assodati'd with («) matrilineal dual division, as in the Dieri ; 
(h) patrilineal dual ilivision. as in the tribes of Victoria ; (c) a division into four 
intermarrying sections, as in the Mardudhunera of Western Australia, the .'southern 
.Vranda. the Wongaibon of Xew South Wales, or the Warrai of the X'orthern Terri- 
tory; (d) a division into eight subsections, as in the AVarramunga and other tribes 
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of the Xortherii Territory and We-tern Aii'^tralia : (c) tshth four named divisions, 
each of which coiisi'.ts of a couple of suhsoction'. in the Mara and Auula ; (/) with 
two divisions, each of which consist-; of one intermarrying pair of section^ ; ig) in a 
.'liehtlv modihed form, with no named kinship divisions at all. as in the Yarakle. 

There is ahundant evidence that the system of eight subsections has been de- 
veloped out of that of four sections and is simply the sy-tematization of the kinship 
svsteni of Tc’pe II. The system of foiu‘ sections is similarly a systematization of 
Tc^je I. and may be best understood by regardins: it as a doiilile dual division of the 
tribe, a matrilineal and a patrilineal dichotomy combined together. Thus, if we 
have a tribe divided into two patrilineal moieties, X and Y, and also divided into 
two matrilineal moieties, 1 and 2. we shall get four distinct groups ; — 

A — those who are X and 1 . 

B .. Y .. 2. 

C .. Y .. 1. 

D .. X .. 2. 

These four groups are the foitr sections of such an Australian tribe as the Kariera 
or the Southern Aranda. 

It is fairly clear, therefore, that all the forms of social organization in Australia 
about which we have knowledge are derived from a kinship system of T\*pe I, and 
we have soen that this mav exist with or without a dual division. 

If now wo compare Au.stralia with other regions, we find that kinship systems 
fundamentally the same as the Australian Type I are found throughout the Dravidian 
peoples of South India, and also in Ceylon, including the Vedda. On the other side, 
we find identical .systems in a few scattered regions of Melanesia, in Vanua Letui. 
and the Koro .sea-tribes of Yiti Levu (Fiji), in Tanna of the Xew Hebrides, and in the 
Buin of Bougainville. In all these region.s we find the simple rule of cross-cousin 
marriage. 

It is clear also that there is .some .sort of correlation between this Dravidian- 
Amtralian kinship system, a.s I have been accustomed to call it. and the dual organiza- 
tion. but the nature of that correlation is not vet clear. Thus, while some of the 
tribes of South India .seem to have a dual divi'-ion. others have not. and in Australia 
kinship .-ystems of this type exist without the dual division. There i.s. however, some 
ground for the argument, that wherever we find tlm dual organization in Melanesia, 
it was at some time in the past associated with a kinship system of the Australian- 
Hravuiian type . And since in the simplest and normal foi'in ( if this sv^tem the marriage 
rule i.s that of the cro-s-cousin marriage, wc should have to regard this as the original 
form of marriage in the Melanesian regions of the dual divi-ion. 

I do not forget that River.s put forward a theorv that the crns^-cnu«in marriage 
in Melanesia arose from marriage with the mother's lirother's widow or wife, but I 
do not find that he adduced, or tried to adduce, any evidence that this hypothetical 
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process has pver actually taken ])lace. It i*- ju^t a-' plau.''Ll)lc to sujjpo.se that in 
Melanesian reoions the niarria 2 e with the mother's brother's wiilow has replaced 
or ousted the cross-cousin marriage. 

There is then a sin>_de general ty])e ol kinship organization (the Dravidian- 
Aiistralian type) found over a huge area of South India and I'eylon, over a great 
]3art. and perhaps over the whole of Australia, ami in certain ])arts of Melanesia. 
Of this general tvpe of oiganization there are a large number of varieties. It might 
well be argued that this is good evidence for the spread of a single < ulture over these 
regions : anil, if this were so. the condition of Australian tribes would compel us to 
conclude that this culture-drift was a verv ancient one. long anterior, for example, 
to the introduction of the ground-axe into Australia, and pnssjfjfy ihiting back to the 
first peopling of Australia and Melanesia. The antiipiitv of the Dravidian- Australian 
kinship svstem is also suggested by the likelihood that it is from this system that the 
Indian easte svstem had its origin as a means of defining the ciicle beyond which 
kinship was not to be traced, and within which, therefore, marriage had to take place. 
I do not believe, however, that there is much profit in discussing 'ludi hypothetical 
reconstructions of the past, and I am moie concerned to attempt to reaidi a sound 
sociological classification of the different varieties of the Dravidian- Australian system 
of which we have knowledge. 

It .should be noted that the kin-hip -vstems with which wc an' dealing trace 
kinship in both male and female lines, and trai e it ei|ually far in both lines. Kela- 
tioiLship with the mother's brother is ju-t as important as the relationship with the 
father's brother, andtlnit with the father's sister is as imiiertaiit as with the mother's 
■si.ster in the regulation of .social behavi(.>ur. But the system i' in most, if not all. 
instances accompanied by some unilateral grouping, either matnliiieal or patrilineal. 
The simplest form of such unilateral grouping is the dual division, and in Australia 
we tiiid a matriliiieal dual division in two separ.itcd regions, and a patrilineal dual 
division in three separated regions. A unilateral kiii'liip grouping tends to increase 
the social importance of kin.shi]) on one side at the expense of the other, and this is 
likely to lead to a cert.un instability in the soci.d structure. This instabilitv is 
overcome in many different ways in different p.irts of the world. Thus, in Ashanti 
and ill the Ova-Herero. we have a doiifile system of dans, one set matriliiieal and the 
other patrilineal ; and a similar double-dan svsteni -eems to have existed in sonit* 
Australian tribes, e.i/. the Dieri. The Aiistrali.in organization into four sections 
provides a similar double grouping, the whole tribe being divided into two matri- 
lineal moieties and also into two patrilineal moieties bv this arraiigement. 

The Ambrym system discovered by Deaeon is in eertain respects similar to the 
Australian system of four sections. If we call the si.x divisions sections, and deiiott- 
them as A'. A". B'. B'-. (A. C'-. we see that A^. B^. and ( form a single matriliiieal moiety, 
and A'-. B-. and form the other moiety. In Xorth Amhrvm the existence of these 
moieties is recognized, and they are called hafatun. The svstem also provides three 

•2 A 


V(JL. LVII. 
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patrilineal groups (as against two of the Au:-traliaii four-'ection system) called birnhni 
in Xorth Anibrvni. Each hu'ulini consists of a couple of section^ A^ and A". and 
B-. L'l and C-. If a man belongs to one section his children belong to the other section 
ot his couple. Deacon has noted that in this system " descent is both matrilineal 
and patrilineal eqtiallv." as it is in the Australian foiu’-sectioii system. There is. 
therefore, a definite similarity between the Amhrym system and the Kariera system, 
both in form and in function. 

In the Ambrvm system, however, the marriage of cross-cousins is avoided and 
made impossible, and in this respect it must be compared with the Australian system 
of Tvpe II. Since the Type II system is most sttstematically elaborated in tribes with 
eight subsections, it is with these that we should make a comparison. "When there 
are ei^ht sub.sections. four of them constitute one matrilineal moietv and the 

C ' ■ 


remaining four constitute the other. 

Thus. 

in the diagram — * 


= 

B'ax 

U<^C' 




= 



if a woman is A^ her daughter is C^. her daughter's daughter is A'-, her daughter s 
daughter's daughter is C"-. and her daughter's daughter's daughter's daughter is 
A^ like herself. 

The eight subsections are also arranged into four patrilineal groups consisting of a 
couple of subsections. Thus, if a man is A^. his son is D-. and his son s son is A} like 
hini'clt. The fotu couples are A^ D-. A- D^. B'- Oh B- C'-.t 

In the Ambrvm system, as shown in the following diagram — 

.A' = 

* y 

C = 

the 'cctions A^. B^, constitute a matriiiiwal moiety. It a woman i' A^. In-r daughter 
is f'^. her daughter's daughter is B', and her daughter'.' daughter's i laughter is Ab 

“ In thi' di.jgrain the letter.^ 't.iml fer the siih'Oi tican. The 'ign " " miini rt' the suh- 

section.s that intermarry m aecordam e with the enlin.iry marriayc-rule of the trite. The line' 
on each .side ot the diagram connect the -uli-'LCtion ot a mother with that of her cluld. the arrow 
show-ing the dneetion m whieh the line i- to be read, i'lim, from the diagram it may be .seen 
that a man of .V niames a woman ot B* anti the i hildren are D-. wlule a man of ]U marrie' a woman 
of .D and the children a.re C^. 

■t In the terminologv tliat I h.ive adopted for 'Ome yi-ars p.i-t the two 'uloei tions that 
intermarry are called a pair (A' .end B^) : the t.io with alternating patrilineal de'cent are called 
a couple (A‘ and D-) ; the four with altern.iting iiiatnliueal descent are called a c yele I A‘-C‘-A--C-). 
Thus each matrlhneal moiety ec)n,sist' of one eyele. The 'iibjeitious A* and A- together form a 
section. Each patrilineal moiety consists of two '.ection' lA .md U). therefore, cif four suli'cctioiis 
(A’^, A-. D-) or of two couples of subsections (A^-1)-, A--1)'). In the Aorth Aranda there are 

names for the subsections and also name' for the patrilineal moieties. In the Ilara and Anula 
tribe there are names for the four coufiles i,f subsection'. 
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the return of tlie cycle being completed in three ^tage^. imtead of in four as in the 
Australian eight-subsection system. There are. therefore, only three patrilineal 
divisions — couples of sections in mr- terminology. If a man is A^ his son is A-,, and 
his son's son is A^ ; and C’^-C- are the other two couples. 

Let us now compare the various marriage-rules of this system. In the Australian 
Type I. marriage is between cros.s-cousins. i.e. with mother’s brother’s child or father's 
sister’s child. In the Australian Type II. marriage is between the children of two 
female cros.s-cousins. In the Anihrmu system, a man may marry the following 
relatives : — 

1. Mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 

2. Father’s sister's daughter’s daughter. 

3. Mother's mother’s brother’s daughter. 

■i. Mother’s father’s sister's daughter. 

5. Father’s father's sister’s sou's daughter. 

6. Father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. 

7. Father’s mother’s sister. 

In a letter to me. Deacon stated that out of sixty marriages recorded twelve were 
between relatives whose connections were traced, and of these, five were Xo. 3 above, 
two each of Xos. 1. 2. and 6. and one of Xo. 5. 

It will be noticed from the above list that a man may marry either the daughter 
of his female cross-cousin (1 and 2) or the female cro.ss-cousin of his mother (3 and 4), 
and that four of the twelve marriages are of the first type and five of the second. 

Thus it would seem that if the Ambrym people originally had the simple form 
of the Australian-Dra vidian sy.stem with cro.ss-cousin marriage— a man marrying 
his vavu — the present system could have been produced by sul.istituting for that 
form of marriage one with the daughter of the men or with the cnen of the mother. 
Thi.s is of interest, in view of the fact already mentioned that in Australia the change 
from Type I to Type II substitutes for cross-cousin marriage the marriage of the 
children of two female cross-cousin.s. 

Deacon .says nothing of the existence of any clans in Ambrvm. It is worth 
while, however, to consider what would be the arrangement if there are anv clans. 
’With a sy'-tem of matrilineal elans it would follow from the sv.^rem. that while a man 
could not marry into his own (('.c. hh mother’s) clan or into any of the clans of his 
own moiety, he could marry into his father’s clan, though not in his father’s or his 
own generation in that elan, but only in the first descending generation (father’s 
sister’s daughter’s daughter) or into the generation of his grandparents (father’s 
mother’s sister). On the other hand, if there is a system of patrilineal clans combined 
with the matriliniurl dual division, a man would, of course, not marrv into his own 
(his father’s clan), and would also be preveiitml from inarrving into his mother’s 
clan. He could take a wife friun his mother’s mother’s clan (mother’s mother’s 
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brother's son's daughter) or from his father’s mother s clan (fathei s mother s son s 
daughter or father's mother’s sister). This suggests to my mind the possible existence 
of .such a svstem of patrilineal clans as a hypothesis to be tested in any future field- 
work ill the same region. 

Thus a comparison of the Ambrvm systems with those of Australia suggests 
very strouglv fl ) that the Australian and Ambrym systems have developed, not one 
out of the other, but both from the same or a similar original system, which is one 
that is known to exist in parts of Melanesia as well as in India : (3) that the develop- 
ment of the two systems, while diverueiit. shows a strikimr siniilarity due presuniablv 
to the action of the same or similar sociological principles. These considerations 
seem to me to make the discovei v of the Ambrym system one of capital importaiic-e 
for .sociological theory as well as fur ethnological theory. 

Mith reference to the historical cpiestion. I am verv sceptical as to the value 
of any attemiit to reconstruct the history ot Melanesia, at any rate at the present 
time, when we have a very .scanty knowledge of ilelanesiaii cultures and are almo.st 
eompletely ignorant of the sociologii al laws that control the development of culture, 
whether that development be internal within a given c'dture or the result of contact 
between two more or less diver.se cultures. T will, therefore, do no more than repeat 
the remark that I made to Rivers when he was writing his Hi^tn,;/ of Mihi nf^inn 
Ancieti/. that any attempt to surmise the early hi.story of Melanesia, if it is to have anv 
prospect of success, must give full consideration not only to Xew Guinea but also, 
and perhaps above all. to Australia, and must not neglect South India. Deacon's 
discovery contirnis me in this opinion. 
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iNTRortrt TIOX. 

There is probablv no snbjpot of "reator iniportaiK-o to mankind than descent, in 
its three main aspects the biological, thi' religious, and the sociological. 

To the savage the biological aspect is of little importance, for even those who 
under^tand phvsiologic.d jiaternitv know nothing of the mechanism of heredity, 
and such observations as thev mav make .are frequently warped by the religious 
aspect of the subject. For instance, physical similarities are frequently believed to 
be due. not to common blood, but to the reine.irnatiou of an ancestor. 

The vast field of the religious a'-pect of de'.eent. the influence of the spirit -world 
and reincarnation, as well as totemisiu. on Muaal organization, is unfortunately 
beyond the scope of this ])aper. though it is clear that .Miciological understanding is 
retarded for want of better correlation of spiritual beliefs with law and custom. I 
propose here to deal onlv with the narrower sociological attitude, that is to say, 
the legal aspect of descent and its influence on incest, and therefore on the formation 
of exogamous groups. 

In its narrower meaning descent detines birthright ' membership of a social 
group," but all rules of succession and inheritance are dependent on the form of 
descent which prevails iu a given society. 
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Ever 'iiice it ha=i been mv good fortune to do field-work the problems of descent 
have forceil themselv('s upon mv noticed The simple idea held by the earlier anthro- 
pologists. that matrilineal and patrilineal principles respectively covered the whole 
field of sociologv and were inutnallv exclusive, never seemed a satisfactory thesis. 
On this doctrine, when the patrilineal principle was seen to be active in a matrilineal 
society, it was easy to regard this as a transitional stage, and to attribute it either 
to the growing recognition of paternity or as due to culture-contact with a patri- 
lineal people. To me it was always more difficult to account for matrilineal features 
in patrilineal society. To explain them as survivals means nothing at all. unless 
it mean.s that the principle upon which these features depend has also survived ; 
in other words, that the two seemingly antagoni.stic principles can be in action at the 
same time in one and the same culture. And it is to this opinion that modern anthro- 
pologists have been teitding.- The natural outcome of this is. that more attention 
is now being paid to the family as a social unit — for the family is essentially a bilateral 
institution whichever way descent i^ reckoned — and somewhat less to the clan. 

Attention to the family as the basic social unit was also drawn from another 
direction, viz., psycho-analy.si<. Whether we accept or reject Freud's main theory 
(and some of it is not easily acceptable by the anthropologist), the emphasis that his 
work has thrown on the emotional ties formed within the family in earlv childhood, 
and their influence throughout life, suggests that the formation of incest barriers 
within the family itself must have been necessary to change the earlv human group 
from a natural event into a social institution.^ 

I may cpiote a few in.'tances from my own experience which drew mv attention 
to the importance, in each of the cultures where they occurred, of the opposite 
princi[)le to that which was the dominant legal one ; — 


5 \'hen among the matrilineal Xubas of South Kordofan. Sudan, in 10 o 9 . 
I was struck by the affettionate attitude of the proud parent a.-^sumecl bv a 
middle-aged man who showed us round the village rd’ Lafofa. hlarriage is 


not a very permanent as-.ociatioit there, and is frequentlv broken after a few vears 
and new unions contracted, the children in such cases going to live with their 
mothers aiul the new husbands of the latter. The fact that such children were 
living under the roofs rat other nien w ho were now husbands to mv intormant’s past 
c\ i\ es seemed not to impair at all liis affectionate regard for his own offspring. 

Studies in Semitic IviUsliip. UulhJuL oj th> cf (Jnt_otfd ^tndit:y> London Initdntton. 

col. ui. p.irts i and ii, l!t23 and r.l2-t. Marital Geroiitoeraec ." Jonin. Hoy, Atdhiop. InH., 
vol. liv. .July-JJecember, 1024. 


- K. H. Lowie. Pioimin; iXew York. 1U20). B. .Malinow'ki. 77e Fn/iiihf AnKiK'j ih 

Ax^trah'in Ab‘iri<}ttn M l'-H3i ; < and Custo/tt uL SnuMjfi Sordf}j ( l‘t2(i) ; ^V.r tuid Ftfpn /?? 

*SV/ir/!7' i',ij A. K. Pcuk-htfe-BroAMi, ■■ Thr ^ktthn's Biotht-! in S. Africa ” (X. Atiir/i,/ 

Jon run! of S'-i> m ‘ , 1924-1. 

•' Brenda Z. Selmuian, (.ritir.il Xotiee, B.itodt Jonnwl of holoyy [Ctuunl XtcdcG, 
col. xvii, part 4, .Vpril, 1027, p. 37i.. 
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The Kahbabisli. a wealthy eamel-owniiig Arab tribe of northern KorJofan. 
are patrilineal, and indeed patriarchal : thev observe Muhammadan law. which 
is based on patriliny. A youth who has reached puberty usually spends the 
greater part of his time looking after the herds of his paternal uncle, who. with 
the father, is always held in respect. But I was told that the male relative 
whom a child would frequently love most was the maternal uncle, the reason 
being that a woman's brother was free to enter her tent unceremoniou.sly when- 
ever in the neighbourhood, and was likely to make much of his sister's children ; 
his ■■ heart was soft “ towards them, and it may be hazarded that he would 
lie able to enjoy indulging their whims without feeling responsible for their possible 
lapses in behaviour. 

Among the Bari, a patrilineal people of the southern Sudan, the maternal 
uncle is a person of considerable social importance. A man addres.ses his maternal 
uncle and his maternal uncle's son by the same term. This anomaly appeared 
to have no reference to the marriage customs of the people, but so far as I was 
able to discover it was to be related to the social position of the maternal uncle. 
The male cross-cousins do not srauil on an equal social footing, but. as in- 
heritance is patrilineal, so a man inherits from his father the position of social 
prestige that the latter held towards hi.s sister's children. 

These are but a few examples of the type of observations I was able to make in 
our survey work in the Sudan. Professor Malinow.ski's detailed intensive work among 
the inatrilineal inhabitants of the Trobriand Islamls clearly demonstrates both the 
sentimental and the legal attachments to both sides of the family, and the conclusions 
that he has drawn with rt?gard to the family and the clan will necessarily be considered 
in all future social anthropology. 

The familv rather than the clan, a- the basic .'Oeial unit, has alway- had its sujn 
porters. nntablv Pisjfessor M'c'termarck and Mr. X. '\V. Thoma-'. but these writers 
upheld their positiim by lielittling the elan uinl the classitioatory sy-tem of relation- 
ship. which, even if not alwav- fnllv iindei-'tood. undoubtedlv have great .social 
importance. 

After com])aring the adv.mtagc^ of niothcr-i ight and father-right. Prolc'soi 
3ral iuDWski sums up ; 

■■ The advantage of tin uniiatei.d .is against tin- bilatei-al jnineiple of kin- 
ship counting in leg.il. economii_. and soi lal m.itters. liowever. is bevond anv 
doubt and cavil. 

The livpotliC'is rliat 1 jiropo'c to put forward here is, that those social groups 
usu.dlv known as "marriage i his'Cs h.ivc < omc about by the ileciilcdlv incon- 
venient method of tracing des.-i-nt on tin bihiter.il jirinciple. 


J’aeni'l.iw M.ilineU'ki. .s. / aiat R-j-i "c ii m S'li'Hj' ilOgTl, p. 272. 
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Thi^ hvpothe^is i' the outeoiiie oi the stuily ut the '■ix-ehi''- 'V.'teia lu Ainbi\in 
I'huiil. so ahlv ilesei'iVipil bv the late Mr. Deaenti.^ In the Anibryin system there 
appears to be eoii^idera])le eviileiiro fur a change from a previous dual organization, 
with niatrilineal ile^cent and cross-cou^in marriage, to the system actualK in foice at 
pre>tuit. I have betm unable te) .see how thi^ could haw eonie about e.xct'pt as the 
result of outside influenee ; I have theretore birmulated a hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion. This reconstruction is not uecessarv to my thesis : all that is necessary is the 
aecejitance bv the Arnbrvm islanders ot kinship reckoned on a liilateral system as a 
bar to marriage, thus enlarging the conception of incest. Anv circumstances which 
may have brought this about would be acceptable . as far as I understand the piroblem. 
a stimulus due to foieign influence seems the most likely solution, the lailtural 
evidence tor a mixture of races being strong in thi' area. IMatrilineal and patrilineal 
]ji'ineiple.s can be fouinl in action in any culture, and Professor Malinowski has brought 
forward cogent reasons to account for these facts, so that there is no need to 
.suppose foreign influence to account for close ties arising between father and son in a 
society which is dominantly niatrilineal. However. I do not see how these .sentiments, 
which might foster changes in inheritance and succession, would tend to enlarge the 
conception of incest in any society where a rigid incest law was already functioning. 

If mv theory, that the six .social groups in .\mhrym have been formed becati.se ot 
the recognition ot bilateral (.lescent. he valid, then the Australian four- and eight- 
class systems can be understood in the same way. In Australia, however,. 
I know of no evidence for a change from unilateral to bilateral descent 
(this mav have t<ikeii place, and evidence may yet he found for it), and it may be 
jio.ssihle to derive the formation of the social groups called marriage classes directly 
from the bilateral fatiulv. or iiulireetly by means of a matrilineal elan organization. 


Prelimixakv ('( insider atioxs. 

Having arrived at a hypothesis whieh is at variance with mueh ot the theory 
now current eouceruuig the marriage elass-systems. I wi.sh to show in detail how it 
arose from the perusal of the late .Mr. Deacon's Amhrym manuscript. 

Dr. Haddoii sent me Mr. Deacon's work on " The Hegulation of Marriagi' in 
Amliryin " to read hetore sendnig it to press. I was anxious that so important a 
piece ol work should not be in.irred bv slips, and w<is determined to understand 
evi'ry detail mysell. The first difheulty encountered w.is the .statement on p. 328 
that a man married his father's sister's daughter's daughter, and that own (not 
( lassilicatory) brother ami sister could luarrv own si.ster and brother ; in othi'r words, 
marriage by exchange of a sister for a wife took place as well as that with a definite 
relative. As the two statements appear incompatible unless certain other marriages 

‘ A. B. Deacon. "The Ucvulation of Marriaae in .Ainbrvm." ■foiini. Kuij. Atilfiroji. ln>t.. 
vc.h Ivii, p. 
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Differexce^ betweex the Balap axd Raxgx Systems.^ 

In both districts in ■which Mr. Deacon "worked in Anibrym I^land he found the 
same trpical marriage, and in both society is divided into six groups. 

At Balap there was no obvious division of society into two moieties, but the 
population is divided into three 'tribes' called 'bicelem . . . Descent in the 
hicphni is patrilineal ; a man, his father, his fathers father, son. 'on s son. and the 
children of all these, belong to his own 6/ee?e//' . . . Each 6ee/t'//e however, is divided 
into two sides or 'lines.' such that a man. his fathers father, his sons son (and 
sisters of all these) belong to his ' line,' while his father, his son. and his son s son ' 
son belong to his father’s ' line,' all in the same hirelem. - There is no mention ot 
matrilineal descent, but a infin not hrJong to tko gi'oup of his father, and it is the- 
two lines of the three respective ha'elein that form the .six groups. 



Thf orii.'in,il men E. L). F all in.irry into 'generations one below each other : these marriage- 
follow lieacon'- UiaLTam counter-cloc-k-wisc. The original inembers of the groups and their 
si.ster' are underlined thu- : E. e : the next eeneration thus : A. a. 

E marrie^ a the daughter of D. 

1) .. r .. .. F. 

F .. b .. .. E. 

.-. F .. the dctuahter of iJ'-j daughter. 

Bur 1 ) h.iil 111 irricd F'- d.iiigliter. .-n tli.it. .iLL-ordiug to the diagram, a man marrit- lus 
daiighti r'- d.ouhter'- d.iuehter ; thi-. of euur-e. i^ not po-^ilile. the rel.itioii mu-t only he 
rcu.irded .i- el i— itii .itorv. Even snppo-inu that E. I). F already have d.iuuliter'- or cla^'itie.itoiy 
'lauuhter-. h. a. e. who marry re-pei-tivelv F. E. I>. the -i-ter- ly. d. tj ot the original men mn-t 
marry .\. B. the -on? of It. F. E. a- will he -een iti Eiu. . 3 . .V. Thu-, w hen .1 true hrother and -i-ter 
niarrv .inothf-r . oiiple of ,a true -i-ter and hrother. one m.iti inu-t marry " up " while the othi r 
niarrie- ■.lo'i.n' ; the -pou-e- mu-t he -ep.ir.ited hv three 'eeiier ition-. in order tliat they m.iy 
be in tlie eorre. t " line " of the Ijtnh If. on the other h.uid. they were i .itory hr.ither- 

and -i'ter-. they would be -i-p.ir.iteil hv one 'ueiier.ition only. ,iiid theie iiee.l he no di-p.int'' 
(or no LTi'Mt 'ii-p.intvi in .lue. 


‘ Actually, as my ohjeet wan onlv to imileratniid the Anihryni -i -tem. 1 made all my di.mr.iiii- 
for Balap tirct. and on tho-e worked out iiiv liv])othe-i-:, and only eomp.ired them with Ihuioii 
afterward-. 

- .s. . p. :!29. 
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At Raiioii ■■ the community is divided into three hiraliui or fn-afita. similar to 
the lirelem of Balap. in which descent is patrilineal. Each of these is subdivided 
into two (CO/- or crrachri, which resemble the two 'lines' of Balap." but "the 
community is further divided into two hatata.u with matrilineal descent, and each 
hatatna is composed of one tvor from each of the three ba-alim."^ (Fiy. 9.) 

UxXAtlED Cl.VSSEs. 

The first problem that arises on reading Mr. Deacon's paper is that of the un- 
named classes. 2 for though the class-sy.stem is definite in Ambrym. the classes are 
unnamed — they are simply referred to as " my own " birrlem. " mv mother's." and 
” my mother's mother's," and " my own " or " my father's " " line " in each bn-elem. 
Ho'w can a system apparently .so difficult to follow function practically A man may 
only marrv into one other of the six groups, his mother's mother's hirrtem. but not 
her " line." To an outsider this seems an incredibly difficult rule to follow, whereas 
it would appear simple enough if the groups were named. It will be seen when the 
following diagrams have been examined that there i> no difficulty in this for 
the native, because the classes are really founded on genealogical relationship 
associated with one kind of marriage regulated by real or cla«siticatory relationship. 
'Withthisparticudar type of marriage the six groups come into exi-tence automatically ; 
the theoretical importance of this, and the fact that marriage cla''es can be perfectly 
definite and yet have no need to be named, should be liorue in mind, but cannot be 
discussed here. 

Marro'uje'; Miaa't tl , 

The marriages allowed in this area are with the father'> ^i■^ter'.•^ datighter's 
daughter and the mother's brother's daughter's daughter, but. as a brother and a 
sister usually marry a sister and a brother.^ it is elear that a man must aho marrv 
his mother's mother's brother's daughter and hi-' mother's father'.-' si.ster'.s daughter. 
In other words, a man and a woman may both marry tlie chddreii of their female 
cros.s-cousins (including both types of female t rO'-^-uni-in).^ It i' aKo clear that 
when this marriage (i.e. with the .sent or daughter itf the female ctets'-cuusin) oci ut', a 
division of relatives bv blood ancl marriage' iitto .six grou])- follow^, providc-d that 
descent from the father as well as tlw niotlter is reeciguized and exugann' i- the* 

1 .V., p. 

- Here I have followec.1 3Ir. Deaccjii in calling the .six soi lal Lreuti- in Amino in '' .Jasst^." 

I should prefer to call them cxonaraoiis groups or gouping-. i.s..- footnote, p. UT."!.) 

- I have avoided calling this •• marriage by ex. hange " laltliough it uould tie rpute reasonat.le 
to regard this type of niarriage in this ligdit). hecaiise I do not kno« from tlr. De.e-on's notes 
uhether, tvlicn this type of marriage takes place, there i.. any dUfennee in eitlur liride-prkc or 
services rendered. 

-* When I had tinished ciorkiug out the svstem, 1 dmoveredthat time other kind'- of marriage 
are permissible, or, rather, the same marriage under tliiee other guises ; but it would eoutuse the 
issue to discuss these at this stage in the argument, and 1 shall refer to them later. 
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E. 


Sr 

f! 

A iiiarrio' £. tlic f.ithcr'.'' <i'tfr of B. 

C 6 .. .. A. 

B .. t .. .. 

•. B .. f. motherV f.itlior'.-- >i--ter of A. 

A- L- " tlie iiion left over." marry the .■-i■■ter^ of the oriyitiul D. K. F. Hence they marry 
into one ‘.'cneration above eai h other ami have ehiklreu in D. E. F iiLraiii. The^e are the 
clockwise inarri.iae-. 



C. 


A i' motherX brother to B. io that B marries hF motherV brother'-- mother'.' father's sister ; 
if the relationship were real in'teail of ela"itii-atory. J> would marry his mother's mother's 
father's sister. 


FIi;. 3. BAL VP. 
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If the treiiedloiiicdl reLitioii^]iil) of the cIom emhiKt- of 1). K. 1' he tr.iee'l to He .mil Aa. it t\ill 
be ^een that when E iuavrie< a. 'he i' not only thi- daughter of hi' mother'' brother'' daughter, 
but aho of hi' father's sister's daughter, and that .is ,i brother .mil a 'I'ter m.irrv a 'i'ter and a 
brother. marries e. who is not only hi' mother's mother's brother's dauehter. but also his 
mother's fatlier's sister's d.uishter. [t must he borne in mind tli.it in this diaeram. if a true 
brother and 'i'ter marry a true 'I'ter .md .i brother, the other relationship of a son nr d.niahter 
of the female eross.eoiisiu. or. uiver'eK . ro"-rou'in of the mutlier. i .m onle bi. i.l,i"itieatoTV 
[so: Hius, 2 and 3. Bb 



A1 e.iniiot marry A2 . the eroiip of his father. 

A1 .. .. B2 .. .. tiiother. 

,\s a brother and a 'ister marry .i 'i'ter and a brother. <md neither men nor women ean marrv 
into the srotips of either parent, the rules that applv to Cl Im.ilei. the wife's brother of A1 also 
apply to Al. So: — 

-VI eatitiot marry into t 2 ■£■. tlu* eroup of lit' wife's f.ither. 

-^1 .. B1 .. .. motliei. 

Xeitliei .\1 iioi Cl 1 an luairy into their own eiotip'. 
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lule. Figs. '1. 3 (A. B. and C). and 4 all work out the marriages of the men D. F: F 
(from Deacon's Diagram V) and their sisters, sons, and daughter, s, and show how 
thev fall into the groups that he has numbered Al. Xi. Bl. B2. Cl. and C2. I 
have added a symbol for each group. It must he remembered that these groups 
are only numbered tor couvenience ; to the natives they are referred to as my 
own." mv ‘‘mother’s." and "my mother's mother’s " birelein. and " my own " or 
" my father’^ " " line " in each. 

Marriages Forbidden . 

Fig. 5 shows why Al can only marry into one group. Let Al male marry Cl 
female. If it be granted that both matrilineal and patrilineal descent are recognized ^ 
and exogamy practised, it will be seen why Al cannot marry A2 or B2, the groups 
of his father and mother (similarly his wife Cl cannot marry into the groups of her 
parents. C2 and Bl), and, as a brother and a sister marry a sister and a brother, Al 
female — and consequently Cl male — cannot marry C2 or Bl. and so neither can Al 
male. Xor can he marry into his own group. Thus for each group four groups are 
mutually excluded, as well as that of the self. The only women who are marriageable 
arc CT. neither of whose parents belong to the groups of Al and his parents. 
Eeference will be made later to the one member of that group (Cl) whom Al 
cannot marry — who i« not addressed by that relationship term which is the class- 
name for wife. 


The Six-Cla-Ss System. 

Lcacoii\ Ilijpotliesis of the DeicJopment of the AnFigm Sgitcm. 

S(:i far as I unilcrstand (Mr. Deacon s thc.sis. he suggests that there wa^ an original 

'_c? C 

dual organization composed of six intermarrying groups with matrilineal descent 
influenced by a patrilineal immigration, and from this the si.x-class svstcni of Ambr^un 
d'A-eL )ped.- 

Aii Ahernatice Ilgpofliesis, 

It icem-i pii-'iblc tli.it there is another way of looking at the problem, i.v. that 
thi' eomplicatcd 'i.x-ela-i' ^vAem. with apparent ]>atrilineal de.'Ceiit and marriage 
with the daughter of the |f) croA-^-cou'in. mav have arisen quite simplv from a dual 
org.iui/atioTi with m.itrilini'al descent and the marriage of ciO'-s-cotuins of the tvpe 
'howu m Iig. 0. A. Here the euAoin of a brother and a ^ister marrvmg a siAer and 
a brother i- a'-umed. Some eircum.Aance^ mu^t be ,<u]ipo-ed to have ari.sen which 
would have jirevented a man from marrying into his iather s group as well as into 
his mother s group. 1 put forward the .suggestion that this cause mav have been 

In Ambrym, descent is indirect (that is to say, a man belongs neither to the group of father 
or of mother), but a man belongs to the hicrlcni of his father. As will be seen from the argument 
later. I suppose this form of descent to be direct bilateral descent. 

- .Set p. 
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racial mixture with an immigrant people, presumablv of a higher culture. We may 
turn again to Deacon's Diagram Y. and in Fig. G. C. we may pictme E as a stranger 
entering a society with dual organization and luatrilineal de.scent : E recognizes 
patrilineal descent and marries a." the daughter of the dual organization, who recog- 
nizes matrilineal descent ; her brother. A. marries E's sister, " e. " The children of 
Ea recognize blood-ties to the groups of both, parents. Thev cannot marry members 
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) (15=^ 

e d) 
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^=(b dLe 
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B. 
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1 1 
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of E'< group, either because the patrilineal exogamom feeliiic: of the immimants is 
'trong. or. if they should have been patrilineal but have di«regariled exogamv there 
may not be sutficieiit persons available in their group. Xeither would thev marrv 
memViers of their mother's group, because of the matrilineal sentiment of the A's of 
which they are half-breeds. But the (piestion arises, to which side of dual organiza- 
tion does the mother really belong, to her father's or her mother's 1 To her children 
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who recognize both foini'i of dpsceiit. ^llP beloiicfs to both, and the maternal cro--^- 
eoU'ins. D and il. are of the 'iame blood a-^ their own mother, turther. anvone whom 
"a' calls "mother ' or "father.'' "brother" or ".sister." or "child" is 
forbidden as a mate to her children. A.s has been ]iointed out atiove, their fathei. 
E. may have no cros.s-cousins ; there remain only the mother's eros.s-eou.sin'. 
Thus the children of Ea form a new group. Bb. who marrv their mother's 
eross-cousins. Ff. the members of one group oi the original dual ortrani/ation 
The males ot the group B would feel that their children belong to their own 
tather'.s group; the attachment of the alien men to their 'ons would probablv be 
great, and they might have sufficient prestige to take advantage oi this, so that th* 
children of Bf would again belong to group E. Tt would probablv matter little into 
which group of the dual organization the B group had marrieil. and in the diagrams 1 
have shown them as members of the ojiposite group to which " a " reallv belonged it 
she had recognizt'd only matrilineal descent, but I have lett their symbol unmarked . a' 
to their half-bred mates it would not be clear to which of the two groups thev belonged. 
The females. " b." of the same group of mixed blood marry their mother's mother's 
brother's sous (the brothers ot their own brothers' wives); their chihlren. with the foreign 
blood introduced l,y their mother's father. woul<l not rake their father's group nor 
their mother'.s mixe(.l group, but their own father might easily consider them as belong- 
ing to the opjiosite side of the dual organization to himself, as thev would have done 
had he made the usual marriage with the cross-cousin instead ot with her d.iughter. So 
the children oi Fb belong to the group m the dual orgamzatiou of F. their fathi-r's 
father, ami may be called ('. A. the brother of "a." marries " e." the .sister ot 
the stranger. E. and their children form a grouj). Dd. D also recognizes both forms 
of descent, ami. therefore, avoiding the group.s ot both ]>arents. marries " c." the 
daughter of his female cross-cousin. If has been ( ouveuient to give this grouj) the 
symbol of 1) s father .s father, the opposite side of the dual orgaiiizatiou to (.'. The 
children of I)c again form a new group, recognizing both forms of descent ; the father 
was a cross-bred with the stranger group, the motlier a nieuiber ot the (' group ot 
the dual organization. Suppo.siug that the patrilineal idea is tirmlv enough implanted 
to prevent the children from being regarded as pure f gioii[). 'o does the matriliueal 
idea prevent them from being pure U grou[i. Their father s father. A. howewr. wa' 
looked upon as a member of both the dual organization groups, and bv ]mldic o])iuiou. 
which would have been accommodating it'clf to bilateral descent, the i hildrcii of De 
would be A. to whom I have given the svmltol ~v. showing that it is formed bv the 
recognition of the blood of the groups — and ‘Tv’ The children of f 'd in the same wa\’ 

I Till- two sides o{ the dual organization have li.id to lie lettered I). because I sfarteil from 
(Mr. Deacon s plan and -apposed E to lie the immigrant. Had I started with the dual organization 
and lettered them in moieties. A, B, C— D. E. F. letting A and D lie the two original groups. 
It might have been more convenient to the rcailcr, but the result would have been the same. 

I have, however, made a point of starting all diagrams and hcdiothetieal rceonstruction from 
ill. Deacon s plan, so as not to stray from the actual condition recognized in Aiubrym. 
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go back to the group of their fatherh father aii'i beconie F. Thiu ■^ix crroapj are 
formtMl. two of which reprc'ent the two irioup' of the oiicrinal dual oriranization. 
though. Ijythe iutroiluctioii of a male and a female foremiier in the second eeue-ratiou. 
none of the luembeix of the thiiil and io'irth tfeneration ate without ' ame foreign 
blooil. It would, however, be cjuite poedble tor the diual omauizatioii with uni- 
lateral matrilineal de-cent to exi't for ecnie time alongside of ^ix eruup' i.jriue'i in 
this way. before total a.beon.tiou into the ^V't'-m. the moi.- eou''‘rvative members 
refusing to ma.iry ha'i-breed^ or to lecogiiize patiilmaal. and hence biLiteral. de'-eeiit. 

The above argumeiir ha- lieeii develojied entirely outlie iliagrams. aud informa- 
tion coiieeriiiiig the Balap ilntrkt of Arnbryiii ; it will be nee.'^-arv to review it 
later with reference to the Ranoii district. 

Axmlysi.'S of the IvixasHiP Terms, 

It remains to .see how far the relationship terms support thi- hyputherir. The 
terms to be considered are those whieh. according to Mr. Deacon's informant, are 
■■ not straight." t.e. do not conform to the ei.x-cLi'^ yvstem — >•„,•//. and tiiPi/ihii'K/. 

Before examining thc'e in det.ul. attention must be called to the statement in a 
footnote by ilis.s 'Wedgwood, th.it these terms " appear to be used for people by 
virtue of their kinship to the speaker rather than their meniber'hip of a certain 
hirrJcni or ■ line.' " Though this is correct, in that the-e terms cut across class-menibor- 
•sliip. it is somewhat misleading. These terms are iiseil in tlie classiticatorv sense, 
therefore they -would be useil to persons who^e individual kinship to the speaker 
might not be traceable. These terms are classit-lcatorv tliough not " class " teriU'. 
■where.!' all the other terms dein.ito class membership, l.ait they nuiv equallv ivell be 
coii'idei'od as classiticatorv relationship ternis. The importance of this fact to the 
gs-neral theory of the classiticatorv sy.,t,.-in 'hi'Cidd b,.' borne in miiul. but cannot be 
discussed here. The problem before us i'. vchar clas'iti'.-atorv forces have caused 
this partial breakdown of the il.i's s\>tem th rr -r. co/,.e to a jxnrnlnj'. for if opo, nrs 
to be tjje ti/ptC‘tI ///"/■; lOiir •‘■itll llo. ibyoilfitt r tin ri nnjb o/'osv-f o/O. /<. lliijf iiolit^pi ji.:.(ihh‘ 
to the ''>p''teie of Aiehr'jtie fJlot priet,/t^ ht i lof fhe/prif eom ptlefij /f o ofi 

lof/iealli/ into bij: e/o>-f y. 

I ehi riteirf'o of ]J ohor^. 

The only woman of the correct interiuarrviiig elas.s (b'l for All who iloe.s not 
receive tlic same relatioii'liip term as the ’.viie the father's mother ; she is called 
cnee. If we tui’ii to Iig. 3. A. we see that there is ncuhiiig to preveiit E from 
in.irrying his father's mother " .i " from the point of view of class or relatinnsPip, 
Xor i' there ativthiiig absurd in the iTo.i. for Fu.‘ might become a evidow. and marriage 
"With the father .s father .s widow is not an tiiiknocvu custom in other part' of the 
world: fiirther. ” 0 ." the mother of .i " and E are cro's-ftnisins (Fig. B). so 
that ■' a is a correct evifo for E. However, .she married '■ up." and became the 

VOL. LVII. .1 „ 
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wife of E. while Eh sifter " e " imrrierl " down, and became the wife of A. Thus 
" a, " who is a correct wife for E according to the Ainbrvm system. i.s taken out of the 
inaiTiageahle clas.s and put into the class in which the mother-in-law falls. The 
obvious meaning of thi.s is. that E mu.st not marry " a. in other words, marriage 
with the widow of the father'.s father is not allowed. The profound sociological 
and psychological effect of this view will be «een if the position of grandchildren 
and grandparent.s is considered. Unfortunately Mr. Deacon .s note does not show 
what become.s of the widows.^ 

For a woman of Al. the only man of the correct marrtdng class Cl who i.s 
not addressed by the term for husband is the son's sou ; he is addressed as " inftiihijng. 
a term whose meaning must be discussed later ; " a ” calls E '' mcinhijiig, so that 
in this case incndj'jaij becomes the reciprocal for vara. 


T' ltn^ n Jiich (hx not " Straight." 

Having noted these two persons who should have been marriageable on the class- 
'vstem and are placed in non-marriageable categories, we may now consider the terms 
which are not " straight " in detail. 

■■ Vara " i, used by men and women for the father'.s si'ter's son and daughter 
and the mother's brother's .son and daughter. As will be .seen in Fig. 4. the father's 
'istei'' daughter and tin- moth'-r's brother's daughter are the same person, owing to 
the marriage of a brother and sister with a .sister and lirother : and for a man she 
i' also the naitfn r if tht v-if . and this '>'em' to lie the key-meaning of the term. For A. 
a member of f,T. the mother-in-law i- B2. The father's sister'.s son and the mother's 
brother'- ,-on arc- also the same ])ersf,n and belong to the -ame class however. A 
f.itinot mairy a daughter of either hi- mother's brcither'- son ui hi- fatheh- sistc-r - 
-■’ii, whci are both also called " on'a." apparently because thi- t'-Tiii i- u-ed by both 

I aiii mUc'lited to 3hs- C. W'ecUwooJ for the following references concerning the treatment 
ot w.clov. - in the X( w Hebref'-' : — 

■■ 'ii.c- levitate c-c-nin- -- a inatr-.r of cour-e ... It is a matter of .irrangcment for rouvenienee 
and e. ononiy cchether a brother, cou-in, or uncle of the cleeea-cd -hall take his uidow. The 
lirother naTnr.illy come- hr-t ; if a more distant relation takes the woman, he jirobably has to 
give a pi'-. In Li -per'- Isl.and, if .i man who i- a somewhat distant cousin of the dccea-ed wishes 
to take the wiilnv. iie adds a jiia to the ileatli-fea-t ... to .signify and sujiport his pretensions, 

• ind ho proli.ibly give- another pig to the widow'.- -iste-r.s to obtain their good will ... It is a 
rare thing that a woman .-iioiild remain a widow Ions." (R. H. C'odrinvton. The Mdannsians, 
LiL d/C./ .iiOhro^jotogif iii.il Fi.hk-Lort , Uxtord. IStU. j). g44.) 

Tiiiniri . — ■ -k woman is ,.t the ili-po-al of her im-liand'- brother." (C. B. Humphreys, 
1 // .-'/. //;. /'/. . '/■ //. . 'Ill Ellt"i J 'III 'll Ih r 1U2(J. p. 47. t 

" A ca-e 1 - recalled . . . when the wndow of a man was straneded at the burial of her husband 
. . . a freip.ient ieature ot yielane-ian funeral- in the old d.iy-." (/!/.. p. 00.) 

.1 /./.' i'V,///? — '-'Aidows were -ometime.- strangled at their own reipiest . . . tor it was 
considered a disarai e to bve m wido'.ihood. There wa- a feeiiiig that a wife should be near her 
husband m their future home." [lb., p. luS.j 

■■ ki I'iou- were -tran-glfc/l ufter the ileatli of a chief." {Ib.. p. 111.) 
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sexe' for both sexes,^ A can marry the dariahter of " f.” but not tlio.'e of F. In 
the same way a woman can only marrv the son of the (hiuahter of either her mother's 
brother or her father's sister. A's mother'.s father. F. belongs to the same class as the 
wife's mother. " Thus all thc'e people who are called ” iru-d " belong to one 
class ; as far as they are concerned, cuvii is a clas'-term. but it would be very unlikely 
that they woidd be addressed by one term in anv classificatorv svstem. The mother's 
mother, however, is addreeeed by this term ; the mother's mother of A h. and 
belongs to a different class — on a purely rlass basis she should be a " metO'.i." that 
is to ^ay. she should have been included in the class to which the wife's father belongs. 
” b." A'^ mother's mother, though she cannot be the mother of A's wife, and belongs 
to the same class as A's wife's father and in the diagram i-; A's wife's father's ^i^ter, 
is called ” lyjvii." It ha^^ already been noted that the father's mother is called " nirn." 
and a reason suggested which fits well with other classificatory sy.'tems ; and it 
was noted that the reciprocal of '' runi." meaning t<ither's mother, is ninnhiiiiij." 
The reciprocals of mother's mother (also '' ai.ni ") and the daughter's son ami daughter 
are called " iHfnihjini." ,ind it is sugirested that the mother's mother falh into the 
fc/ca category, because it is the reciprocal to nd'iiih'/'i,/. This kind of grouping 
together of relatives corre'ponds with the classiticatory system of rehitiou'hi]). luir 
is inconsistent with the clas'-systcni. 

That a woman calls her husbauil's mother and her <laugliter's husband both 
■■ “ is correi’t. liuth jccoriling to the cla'S-svstem and the classiticari uv svstem 

ck iiomenclatiire. She calls her lather's fatlnr " r-ir.i " : he be!..iiigs to the same 
cl.'iss as herself, aiifl accitrding to the , 1,-, — ^ysn.ni shoald be " „-ii,i'if, ill brother 
(w.s ) ; the I'eclpriical tci iatliei's father iw.s.) Is s,iu's ilaughter (,/e irh./ /,/). and ,is 

The 7'ecipTOcal to n'l ii'hii'i.j in other cas./s ,•,/,-,/. s.i ta.rlie'i's fatlier ( w.'. ) ,mes ,■,/,■,/ 
aci oi'iliiia to classiiii-atory nonwni-hiTure, 

A’/-'/.' is father's sisfer. uiotlier'.s brenher's v.ife, \, ii./s mckher. anil f.nher's 
sister's ilaughter , the tirst tlitee ]ier'i'ns would be grouped toaether bv the < bissi- 
licatorv svstem wlieiever eross-roiisii. in.irriage is .dlowed. and one term tor rlc-s,. 
is tvpical of the dual organization. It i' laU iu( oiisisreut a i lass-^vstem. Ir 

marriage were allowed with tic- il.uighter of the ( ross-i ousiu as well as with tic cousin. 
It would be cpiite in kee|)ing with tin- i !a"iiie,iiory system to include the lather's 
sister's daughter as well under this term. It should be note,! that /■(/,■ / ,uid //ie/,' 
are alternative forms for wife's mother and f.ither'.s sister's il.iughter. For a woman 
a- well as for a man the father'^ .^ister',.; (langliTer is ,//,//,■ as cvell as /■,/<■,/. Besiilcs 
this relative, two reciprocal [lairs are /,,',//,. the f.ither's si~,ter and brother's daughter, 
the mother's lirother's evife ami luisbaiid's sifter's daughter, but the husband's 
mother has not been included as is the wife's mother for a man. It is clear, however, 
that, ill a dual organization with cioss-cousiii marriage (Fig. il. A), .she might be 
included ; in any case, the two reciprocal pairs would be consistent with both the 

Vacu ■’ does not mc.in fathcr-in-l iw for a man : wife's fatla i i~ •’ indoii." 

B g 
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bix-cLxs anil the ckssincatory -ystem. Tli>" only aiionialoiis u-h of this 

teiiu bv a vronian is for the father s si'ter s clan'aliter ; the father s -.hter -- ilaiiglitar 
i- Tile hii^banir.'> mother, and it is .-'iigge^ted that /-odi at one time had tlii-- meanimr. 
and that on that account the female cross-cou'in is calh-d by Thi-5 term. 

iltirhijiiq n^ed bv men and women for their eraudihildreii of both 'exc'. 
The uroiipintr of arandchiidren together i-: common m the rlas-ihcatoiy system, but 
i' eiitirelv out of keeping with the :^is-cla.ss 'y^tem. A man's 'On'^ children belong 
to his own cla.^s. and so dioidd be classed as brother''! and lister's komifU^iai. ; his 
daughter's children belong; to that of the mother'' father's cla.^s. A woman s son s 
children belong to her marriageable class, and so should be termed spotnes and 
hinband'> sisters ; her daughter's children belong to the cht'S of her own mother 
(Fig. -f). It is perfectiv clear that the me of the term ” ii'tinbij'iij '' cannot have 
ausen in the six-cla^s system. 

The reciprocals of nvjn'.hjng are mci.i. with the exception of son's sons, whose 
reciprocal father's father i.s Iviiina^ian (brother), the correct term according to the 
^ix-clas7 system. It must be noted that while all grandchildren receive one term, 
irrespective of the class-relationship that they .stand in to their grandparents, the one 
grandparent to whom cla^.s solidarity feeling would be natural receive.s the correct 
term, while all the others are classed with the mother of the spouse, a .simple method 
of indicating that those of the opposite .sex cannot be taken as mates. We shall 
return to this point later. 


Tt ini'i ii-Jurh arc " Slraight:' but whose Use is Il/nifed. 

Before 'Umming up tin' evidence of terms which are " not straight." those which 
arc ■■ 'traight " should be considered further. 

The cLt"^. and not the clas'itieatorv. principle is well demonstrated in the use of 
the terms fi.ir brother and si.ster. and of lata (father), natm (mother), and uctul- (child), 
especially by the inclu'ion of husband's father and father's father's father imder 
the term which denotes " child." However, the class-term " uana ” is not used 
consistently for all members of the class, for the daughter's daughter (w.s.). who belongs 

D ~ c 

I 

1 
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til the '.ime da-s a' the mother is nut addressed by this term. The term " viujuJ ; '’ 
i' given for one per'un onlv — it is used bv a woman for her .son's wife ; on the cla.ss- 
'V-tem. tills Term oiiulit to include the hu<baii'r.s mother, the mother's brother's 
daughter, and the father's sister'.s daughter, all of whom are called " inru." It is 
iliH'icult to see why the son's wife should have been separated from this class, unless 
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It 1 ' ■: “'iinecteil with th'-:' yjr'jliit-ition agaiiiw iiiarrv::iLr tlia wMow of the father's father 
that li.'W heeii ^iinorared alieve. If ■■ o call' " r-." the wife of her hii'liamrs father. 
Ly t!ie eanie teiiii a' she calls " c. the wife of her son. it inif;ht 'liefest that It iiiiaht 
niaifv his father ^ father s wite ('ee c/ho ihtr. 7). Althouith this snjtrestiou appears 
somevrhat far-fetched at first .siuht. w hecotiie.s not tmreasonahle when the iiO'itioii 
oi grandchildren to grandparents i' iullv consi.iered. Thev are calle.l liv a 'imple 
non-reciprocal term which, since it disregards class.-', can onlv mean " cliiM of the 
child ; yet a man and his father ' father beloiia: to one class, so that the- father's 
father is a hrother. Xor is thi' a mere comtesv-title. Init would appear to have 
'ociolosical importance. Here two antauonistic principles are in action. 


TJip Choice of oml FHcth.i' Cori^idccciCoii of Widutc?. 

^Ye may asain turn to the typical marriage to see wliether any light can lie thrown 
on the curious compromise between the elass and the classihcatorv system, seen 



FIG. 7. — E.VLCr. 

The potential husbands of p (A~ and A'l stind to on.- auc.ither in the relationship (real 
or clas^ilicatory') of father's f.itlier and son's son. 


above. A woman has a . hoi. ■■ of livi-^ relative' tc. marry, but if the marriage of the 
brother and 'i'tcr with 'i'ter ar.'i brother i' iiracti'cd tliC'e . ome down to twc> oulv : 
she mu't marrv her mother's . ro" . oU'iu or the '..u of her own fiunal" eross-cousin. 
A' will lie 'eeii ill Fig. 7. the two furin. r 'taiid in the relatioiirhijj of either real or 
eLn'incator-'- father's father or son'' son to eaeh raiwr.- 

1 Thc'C arc he father's shtcr's (l.iiiahter's po?i. he. e-othi.T'' iTothcrh 'Laughter' .s son. her 
mother's motln r's brother's pun. her mother's father'.' 'Oter'p son. a.iid her father's niotlier's 
iirother. A .'ixtli is 'Ubmerged beneath tlie.-i-. and will lie diSeus^ed later. p. Lajli.) 

- In spite of a rertaiii amount of repetition. 1 have thought it worth Vvliilo to reproduce this 
just ,is I worked it out for iiiyself. as I did not my.=elf undersia.ml the proLleiii both of the rclation- 
slup of the alternative spouses one to the other and th.it of tiie inheritance of wid'iw- until I had 
been tlirnijli the material from two points of view. 
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Wliether we look upon A the father's sister’s daughter's sou to e (Fig. 7). 
or as mother's brother's daughter’s son. does not matter ; in either case, her 
correct mates are the A's whom I have marked A^ and A'. If .she marries A", 
it is of coiuse obvious that she could not afterwards marry his real son's son A'. 
becau'C of the great di.sparitv in ages, c^uite apart from the relationship ; but there 
are the classificatory A's to be conddered, as well as the possibility of D already 
having grown sons if she should be a younger wife to A~. Her relationshixi to A"", 
as the wife of A" and. con.secpiently. also the widow, is definitelv decided bvthe fact 
that for A' she is no longer called by a term which denotes a potential wife but by 
one that denotes a x^otential mother-in-law (rar/r). Thus the possibilitv of marriage 
into two generations not one's own (one ■' up " and one " down ") cut.s across and 
breaks down the class-relationship between grandchildren and grandparents (and 
'cparates the son’s wife (w.s.) from the husband's mother). But, will be seen, 
it does not obliterate the ela.ss-relatioushiji. for A' still calls A’^ bv the same term 
as brother." becau.se they belong to the .same class, although the term i.s not re- 
cix)rocal, as one would exjiect it to be in a thoroughgoing clas.s-svstem. One might 
e.vpect class-brothers to inherit each other’s wives, as such a right does not transgress 
class-marriage rule and is not in disharmony with either niatrilineal or patrilineal 
idea' of descent. Unfortunately there is no account in Hr. Deacon's jjaper of what 
becomes of widows. e.xcex)t that they camiot be married by the sister’s son (and this, 
of eourse, would not be x^ossible on class groimds in Ambrym. because the mother’s 
b>r(Jther'.s wife alway.s belongs to the class of the father).^ The terms show that they 
cannot be matried by the sons son. but re-marriage with the hmband's brother 
is not xjroliibited by the terms : that is to ,say. the .same term is used for husband 
and husband’s brother. Thus we may conclude that the tvpical marriage and the 
Xitohibition for certain (if not all) men to marry the widows of their " brothers ’’ in the 
rla"-sense, reasons powerful in .shaping the variations of the classificatory sy.stem. 
are al'O those whii h have causeil the anomalies in the Ainbrvm class-svstem. How- 
ever. all the marriages betwimn persons separated bv two generations are />of for- 
bidden. for a woman call.-' her father mother s brother ” hu.sband. and presumablv 
m<i}' marry him. Though at first sight thi.s apjiears to he contrarv to all the Ambrvm 
rules, by which jiersons marry into a generation above or below them, it is not reallv 
'<>. It We hjok at the same Fig. 7, weseethat''e ’canniarrv A“, who is her mother's 


CTO'-coU'in. but can aho lie the brother of her father's mother. There is aUo aiKjther 
way in winch the relationshij) of " o to A', the son of her female crO"-c()usin. mav 
be I'-aarded in which the generations arc again altered. He can also be her father's 


father ' si-ter s sou s son. and so of her own generation. IVe againreach a xiaradox. 

beiaii-e !>{_ till' (il null iiiiiji'hil >r]iich. nlllio'iijh a .rrinif)} i,ni-t niarr'j i nto a i/c/'e,v///'eo/ 


bil'iir In r r,ir,i. nhr ran npjirni- to nioiiij n nnin tiro iji_ m rati on 


‘ .S'-. 


p. n.l. 
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or bi'Iou' her, or one of her own generation.^ Tn other wonls. the typical marriage hy 
which a man's possible spouses fall into one class, separated from him by one genera- 
tion and from one another by two generations, makes it possible for persons of the right 
class to marry, whatever the generation ; but this is more apparent than real, 
because there is always more than one way in which the relationship (real or classi- 
ficatory) between the spouses can be traced. One kind of marriage, however, is 
always impossible ; should the spouses appear to be of the same generation they cannot 
be related to one another (either in a real or classihcatory way) through their respective 
parents : the relationship must be traced through their grandparents. That is 
to say. in our own nomenclature, the marriage of any kind of first cousin is impossible, 
while the marriage of first cousins once removed or of second cousins mav bo possible, 
as well as between persons who stand in the relationship of brother's sou's son and 
grandparent. The key to the system is that there is an alternation of generation, 
the father's father is classed with the brother by a man but not by a woman, .so that 
there is not erpiality of generation between the sexes, the sister is classed by a man 
with his mother's mother's mother. 


Rtecpdalatioii of Ectilenro jiom the .-hniljsis of Terms. 

It will now be convenient to recapitulate the chief points that have emerged 
from the examination of the relationship ttums. A cla'S. and not a classihcatory 
system of nomenclature, is u.sed consistently up to a certain point. This class- 
sy.stem breaks down onlv when it is more important to regard an individual from a 
relationship than a class point of view. Because the father's mother is a possible 
mate from the class view-point, and marriage with her is forbidden by the Ambrym 
.social code, the terms for grandparents and grandchildren as well as those for the 
parents of the spouses become involved. The use of the term " ineinhifijg " for 
grandchihhen suggests that this term did not arise with the formation of the six- 

' >mce wilting the above, --ome muie of Mr. Deaeou'? Ms.S. have ainveU. ineUuling an 
analysis of tile marriages between lelatives leeorJeil in the genealogies taken at Balap. The 
following i a~es oi eurreil : — 

Mairiage of a Moiu.tn with liei fathei's si.-tei's ilaughtir'.s son. 

inothei -nioiher'f- brother’' ~on. 2. 
mot hei'" father's -istei's son. 2. 
fathei's fatiui's sister's -on's .-on. 2. 
father'.s mothei's biothri ' -on - -on, 1. 

It will be not'. I'll that the fii-r three of the-e niainage- are three out of the five po'.sible 
-pou'i's that I poiiite.l out on p Tti.-i. The two l.i-t are pait'. iilaily intere-ting. Ihave noteil 
above that -ubiiieigeil beiu'ath the type il mariiag.- with a pei-on of a geneiation above or 
below tile paitii' r wa- a -ixth typ. with the fathei's fathei's -i-tn's son's -on. ri pi ro',,i o/'m,,'; 
ou'it ’j- h r’(‘ ... : tio) of th’s tvju of laairiage aie heie leeoi.le.l, Th. le i- al-.i a set eiuh typo, 
with the fathei's iiioth'-i'- leetii.-r- -on's -on. of win. li oiv .■xaiup!.- !- i e. .i. d,. !. p, must be 
iioteil th.at till so two nni .lag. - aie th. "illy po-sible n.aiiiage- w’.th inenibi r- . .f the eont.-niporai v 
geneiation. ft for .\1. 
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rla". liri' iier-u Tak'“*u over irom tQi' ilual ornaiozarioii. The u-e' of " 
ari..l ■ , " ])oth for vif-T motiier aul mother's -'Bter s .lauErliter suoiieet^ that 

tiietf- T’.vo teriii? oriorin'^llv came from .uttcreiiT svstam- ot iira:iejir-],irrire. BccaU'C 
■ !■ '■!]:" iii.-'aii- v.-ife'i mother, father'.- heter. aiiel mother's biuther'e -''ife. it v.-ould 
appear that this term laelonkeil to the dual oreaiiization where marriae'e with the 
cro-'-cou-ui wa- permittcil ; fuither. it -eeiiie th.it re"-,/ l_,eloiii:ei_l to t!ie sy-tem of 
the incuniina .etrajigers-. and that after the mixtuie of the two cultures marriage vrith 
the cros— roiisiii was forhiduen. The cla-h betwi eii tnc two .ev^tems i.> also illustrated 
in the iis ■ ot the term.s " nanu and " ci'Jij]:. both of v. hich are limited, and do not 
incliule ail the other members of their classe.s who logically should belong to theiii.^ 

This evidence .strongly .supports th.? hypothesis that I have put forward to 
account for the formation of the six-class system as it was found at Baiap. namely, 
the adoption and legalization of liilateral descent, and that the change from a dual 
organization with matriliiieal descent and cross-cousin marriage was brought about 
liy the incoming of strangers who rec'jguized patrilineal descent. "When sufficient 
intermarriage had taken place a population would have grown up who recognized 
both patrilineal and matrilineal descent, and the exogatnous feeling of the dual- 
organizatioii people would have l.ieeu strong enough in them to forbid marriage with 
persons who bore both the blood of the father and of the mother directly: hence 
cross-cou'in marriage could no longer lie allowed. (It makes no difierence to this 
hypothe-is whether the new-comers be exogamous or endogamous.) However, the 
habit of marrying relatives, whether real or classfficatory. was strong, and the 
prohibition did not have the result that is frectuently found, f.c. that marriage is 
forbidden to all per-om who can trace genealogical relationshi]-). Indeed, in the dual 
OTg.'.nization this could not happen without the collapse of the moieties. l>ec ause in this 
.system all person- are relatcil to each other in .some way or other : so. one relative 
being forbidden bv the newly ileveloped pu’olic o]Hniou. another mii't Ije sought, 
and would naturally be found in the daughter of the previously legitimate .epouse. 
who herself now became the mother-in-law. This new marriage would have upset 

' I am iiiilelitcd to ilr. .'syiliiey II, Ray for the fellowina information, wlikh I received after 
I h.id written the r.l)Ove : — " Tlio word- cenerally -eem verv' different to t!ie Jlelanesian of furtlier 
north. d'le.ueU a few .are recoeniz iblc. The -h .iiid -7 liails are pro'oably the lirst person -uffi.v, 
‘my. and -e the tliird, ’hi-.' for ’father.’ is probaliiy the voratis’e. or the word for 

• my f.dtii r.’ . . . The only terms whicli -eeni to c-ome from out-ide vould appear to trc o;,-;/. 
vit'i-k. ' C.'V'. I'lit one cannot make niueh of them. Th- prioiarv me.inine o; -.7 ’ m ,■ 

companion.' ’my m.'to.' .W,,;'' in Indone-ia (Ceicbe, ,'.ml Pinlijipim -. I tliink) i- sometimes 

‘husband. son-,ptinies ’wife, ..i. ’ spoii,i.,’ The Xew toiinca form.- ore anni.n, adain, etc.’’ 
Thus niv supposition tint o.o-,/ and ' nijnk niieiit be introduced term- and niuk and ticjiihijug 
should belong to the dual oreanizatiou. i- -u'pported on linguistic evidence. It is very interesting 
indeed th.it Tlr. Ray .should eon~i(ler that the tcrr.i for ‘’ father " and " child " may also come from 
the outside, and this strongly -uppurt- the hyputliesla that I have put forward, that the change in 
reckoning dciccnt which brernght in the close a.-sociation of father and chihl is due to foreign 
intluciice. 
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the original nomeuclann-'- which vtoulrl have adapteil itself to "'le nesv niariiase 
in the usual vtay. iw. the persons who foiiU'l themselves in new relationship would 
have used teriiie to express this changed 'Ocial position ; thu' the female cross- 
cousin who was the potential wife hecanie the potential mother-in-law. 

The Evidence rpaaii Eaxox. 

So far the prohlein has been face' I from the Balap data oiilv. ami it i^ now necessary 
to see if the hypothesis is supported by the material from the Eanou divi-ioii. The 



no. 8. — ^EAXOK. 

E marries d. vlio is his mother s father' 'i~ter'.s daughter. cro-^s-cousin of mother. 

» •> mother ~ mother's brotlier’s daughter, i.c. dauchter of cro^s-cousin. 

» •> father's father's 5i-^tcr's sou's daughter, i.r. parallel aoneratiou. 

Similarly — 

D marries e. who is his mother's brother' .s daughter's daughter. daughter of cross-cousin. 

•• •• father s sii:ter s d.uigliter s daughter, i.c. daughter of cross-cousin. 

•• father .s mother brother'? son's daiurhter. f.'‘. parallel generation. 

E, E, and E, are separated re-pectively from one another by two patrilineal generations. 

typical marriage at Eanou i? the same a- at Balap. the rolatioii'hip terms are used 
in the same way. At Eanon. as at Balap. a man I'clongs to tlie da'S of hi? father's 
father and tnat of his mothers motli'-r ' iiiuther (Eig. i.) At Balap. iiiairilincal 
descent is implied as well as patrilineal dc-sr-our although bv nieaii' of the patrilineal 
institution of the there appear- to be more empha-is laid ciii tht? ]iatrilineal 

grouping. At Eanon. marrilineal de-rent is more obvi<iU'lv rev ognig'-d ; a man 
belongs to his mothvr'- but b- -till belongs to his btlier'- /oo ami tlu- 

bnfaf'i,' ■livid'’- s.jeiety into two moi.-ti- -. Tlii- ilivi-ion of societv -uppiut- the hypo- 
tiiv'-i- V. Oil. ami -ugvg' -t- T[iat in thi- riar*" of tin’- island eithc-r the luriltration of the 
stranger? wa- a -oniewli.ir -lower ]iroL. -? or that they came in suialler numbers. I 
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?ii 2 scsted before I read the Ranon data^ that it would be quite possible for the six- 
tUi'S svstem to be formed and run for some time alongside of the dual organization 
without entirelv absorbing it. This appears to be what has happened at Ranon : 
the dual system has consciously smvived after the change in the marriage laws 
which gave ri*e to the six groups. 

In Mr. Deacon's diagram of Balap. A1 was shown as marrying Cl, and in 
Diagram Y, E married " a ; in his diagram for Ranon, however. A1 married 
( 'll. I therefore made a fresh diagrammatic pedigree for Ranon (Fig. 8) (based on 
Diatiram V. p. 33:1). to ascertain whether thi^ change in the lettering indicated any 
ditterence in the system. I found, as will be seen in the diagram, that, in order to 
carrv out the scheme, it was neces<ary to make a slight divergence from the plan : 
A1 marries Cl’, therefore E marries the si'ter of D. not his daughter, as in the plan 
foi Balap : D then marries the ^i'ter of E. F. however, has to marry some one. and, 
as there is no om 's .'ister for him, he marries " a " the daughter of D. i.e. B2 = Cl. 
Thi« cme marriage out of the generation upsets all the marriages thereafter : they 
inu't go ■ ■ up " or ' ' down one generation. It is clear that if one were to .supply Ed and 
Do with more chil< Iren, so that their offspring need not alway.s be taken a= mates 
by the ott'pring of Fa and Af. they could continue as members of a dual organization 
SCI long as cross-cousin marriage- was allowed, but once the opinion of the half-breeds, 
that p.itriliiiHal as well as matrilineal descent counted as a bar to marriage, should 
liav-' gained the ascendant, and crO'S-coiisiu marriage consequently be regarded with 
disfavour, nothing would bo left for the members of the dual organization but to 
nn-rgi' into the si.x-dass .--ystem. In this diagram it was nece.ssary to consider E, 
and not E. as the stranger. I was surprised to fin<I how closely this diagram (which 
I made oulv to illustrate the A1 = C'i class marriage) illustrated my own theoretical 
sclii-m-'. This diagram, however. .show.s that there is no difference between the 
Bala] I and Ranon systems ; it is only the lettering that is altered, and as the classes 
are not named, the diff’orence is not a real one. I think that Mr. Deacon merely 
■-•liaiiged the letters because it became simpler to show the two batatxn by thi.s means, 
the division 1 of A. B. C all falling into one bafafiiit, the division 2 of A. B, C falling 
intii the other. Changing the lettering merely illustrates the fact, of which 
Mr, Deacon WU' undoubtedly well aware, that these classes are not positive groups, 
but gremps relative to the -peaker — '■ my own." ” my mother's," or " luy mother's 
mother b'l-iJtir -. ■■ mv own " or " the other ' hatafant- 

^ince going nver the Ranon data. I came acro'S a note of Mr. Deacon's stating 
that, in Iqii. cn '"-cousin marriage is the rule, and the relationship svstem is in keeping 
vcitli it. but dei(.-nt is patrilineal.-^ This information tits well with the general 

‘ p, 

I am mtlebt.-il to ~Mr. W. E. ArnistronL:. ^vllo in -everal intercstinL^ conversations pointed 
CDt to ni'- the importance of the distinction hetween disparate LTOiips and groups ■which arc relative 
to too individual conceriD'd — the latter oroiip' Mr. Arinstronu prefers to call LTOupinj^." 

" Xovc ia'*mtcd into text of hi- ..rtielc, p. rjrhX 
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ichtine that the six-cla-irf system has arisen from the dual organization bv the recog- 
nition of both kinds of descent and the consecjiient prohibition of the marriage of 
cross-cousins. In Epi it would appear that patrilineal has entircdv super-seded niatri- 
lineal descent (as a bar to marriage), lx. one form of unilateral descent has been 
replaced by another unilateral form : hence the complicated class-system is not 
fotmd there, for it is not necessary. Thus a >y^tein which may previouslv have been 
matrilineal can equally lit patrilineal ideas, but it caimot be retained when l)oth 
jninciples have equal legal recognition. 

M-crkiage with the Gkaxddaughtee. 

With regard to granddaughter marriage recorded by Eivers for Pentecost. 
Mr, Deacon's suggestion^ is one solution of the problem : he gives good reason tor 
suggesting that Eivers was mistaken in inferring that the marriageable granddaughter 
on that island woidd be the da-sificatory daughter'.s daughter, and .shows how the 
marriage with the mother's brother's daughter'.s daughter could be mistaken for 
that with the graiuh.laughter. but he has said nothing about the marriage with the 
sister's son's daughter who, according to the Anibrym system, falls into the right 
marrying class, and would also do so in the dual organization with matrilineal descent 
(Fig. G, A and C). Though it would be unprolitabh,' to speculate at length about 
the Pentecost system, as doubtle'S l\lr. Iteacon's unpublished note< deal with 
this mure fully, it does seem worth while rcc-ording that the marriage which Rivers 
inferred mav actually have been between persc>ns separated by two geiieratloiis. 
although it could not have been with the daughter's daughter if the Pturteco^t sy>tem 
should prove to be similar to that of Ambryni.'- Whether the granddaughter 
marriage on Pentecost is really, as Deacon suggested, marriage with the mother's 
brother's daughter's daughter, or. as I have suggc''ted. the sister's son's daughter, 
makes no actual difference. (Reference to Fig. b >how^ that these two can. on the 
Ambrym sy.stem, be one and the same person. Take, for example, the relationship 
between f' and b.) Deacon'.^ work justifies his ojuiiioii. that the Ambrym svstem 
might ■■ tlirow light on the whole question of anomalous marriages and relationship 
in INIekuiesia." and further, that " Eivers' theory of gerontocracy woidd require 
nio<litication." But it iloes not iide out the possibility of marriage between per.soiis 
separated by two generations, wliick Eivers cou'idered an essential part of his scheme. 
Where the population is divided into six groups, these marriages can oecur. but thev 
have no great importance, lieeause there is alwavs another w.iv bv whieh the relation- 
shi]) I .111 be traced, ainl there is no need for great disparity in .ige between the partners, 

1 .s.. :ig7. 

- Smee v ruing the aho\ e. I ji.ive .uain tunicl te i h,',}'. c in, mI. i. of r/;.* HtO,,ry nf j/,.’ 'rnxiaa 
t'cn‘1'/. and studied the relaTeai'lini t-.rin- _i\eii thei\ lor IVuteen't Idiud. I heg.- to be .dia- 
to sliow m a luture w rk that thc-o ii rn.s .d-o eorre'poiid to a i ,,,, Pm j]),. priii. iplo 

vhii h coYcrii' the cla-'i ' shghtiy dun rent iroiu that n: Aixibri u'.. tliou.h. like tluu i d Aii'.h; \ m. 
t is based on de=ct nt. 
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ILj'ivl vt'i’, ill jiiv ivhertr 'iicli nil. mas:-' a: ' .-ix: luil-il mariral aeroutocraav 

mav a’op up u-hau ccononiii: condition^ aie lavuiiraalii to it, irli rlu' ptowiiiu im- 
port. nice of vte.ilth. morriaao' tend tio '■Ptoiiie Telari'.xlv Lu-u'. airl oLl nit'ii are alil" 
to take- ail'lition.il voting tvivo? : tliie T-iniien.^y may l-i eeuiveiaeteil to, .^onie ext'-iit 
Lv tile inherit a nee of the vounp vtitlott'i. If rny -Lh'Tn-- aeeepteil. nii ueue-ral 
condition of neroutocraev in MeLiiie^ia iv.puied to expL-iii the eeeial 'y-teni' of 
tht' area. Such a conilition. liov'eveit. i? not eX'-ludeil di'jidil ecenoiiiic eonelition^ 
favotu it. .Such gerontoeracv. hotvever. tvoul.l present verv difttrenr social featurim 
to the geronTocracy of the dual organization that Elvein .sketched, in which the oM 
men of one nioietv had marital right= ovei the younn woniea lu the other. 

Tin: ■’Class" axp tjie h lassificatuea System. 

In writing this article I have freipaently contrasted the class system of uoineu- 
clatiue with the classificatory .sy.stem. because in a working clas.? .sr.stem there is a 
functional differeuce in the use of the tetuis from their use in a classificatory sy.stem. 
but in the diagrams and in tlie examiiiaticn of th.e terms I have .shown the numerous 
routes by wliicli relationship can be traced in the Aiubryni system. So that what is 
functionally simpily a class-term can. by riacing relationship through certain legitimate 
but highly improbable routes, be seen also as a classificatory term. Even the most 
obvious class-groupiing. .sucli as motlier's mothc-r'.s mother (m.s.) (see Fig. ■ 2 ) with 
the sister, and the inutlier with the son's wife (m.s.) can be looked upon bv one route 
as a classificatory rerm. In Fig. 7. D'.s mother. e.'' and his son's wife. e." 
can be one and the same person, because ” e " was potentially a wife to both 
and A". Tims tlie class sy.stem is i'caincled on a principle not in actual opjposition 
to the classificatorv svstem. All the Ambrvm evidence (and the whole argument 
of the paper) goes to prove that the " claS' " .system of nomenclature of Ambrvm. 
associated with tlie six exogamous groups is itself a dwvelupnieut of the clas,sificatory 
.system, tiud. as in tJie examples I have jimt sluicrii. i' a fiihn-tio ud of its 

own parent sy.stem. Tims it would .seem tliat this sy.stem. while developing logically 
ftum the chis'iiieatory sy.stem. because of tlie recognition of bilateral descent, and 
]jv means of a 'y^teiii of mairiages with leitaiu i'i!ati\e~ to whom genealogical 
lelation'lii]) can be traced. iia« evolved into a s-vsteiii of classes, to which a person 
knows hiinsi-if To be related in a certain m.iuiier. and that tlie'C classes can now 
ri-u'ul.ite marriage iimtead of g'‘j^,.^,li,gical relationship. In this wav the svsteni 
Weak', so that names to the elas-os are rpiite uimecessarv to the native mind, and 
iiiarnage can be eonrraeted bs tv, leii persons whether their actual relatioiislii]! be 
knowu or iiiikuuwii.i It is interesting to note tlnit hir. Lieacoii's iu{ormaiit.s told 

r rrom this arises an interesting point which cannot be fullv di.scus.sed here, i.e. the possible 
priority of unnamed over named classes, i.e. the need for names to the classes only occurring it the 
importance of the relationship basis of the grouping should be overshadowed by the class basis, 
and the prohabh- correlation of the names with .sjjintual beliefs — totemism and reincamation. 
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A. — 3AI.AE AND P.ANON. 




A. — Tills fiLTure 'how.> the original triangle of D, E, F. avitli their daughters arranged in an inner 
triangle, together ivith the corre^pondniLT class letters and symbols. The plan is correct for both 
Balap and Raiion. 

13. — .''hoivs the Balap marriages .md hir.hi'H. 

C. — Shows the Ranon marriages and the division into hatnlur. (Broken lines enclose the divisions 
in the female line. Enbroken lines enclose the hicthm.) 
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him that the maTriatre with the (lauy:hter of the crO'S-coii'in was the oue '■ always 
practised.” but that in working out the system it is seen that besides that with the 
mother’s cross-cousiii (which must occur if the former happen, and marriage cd a 
brother and a sister with a sister and a brother is allowed), that with the father s 
mother's brother and the father's father's sister's son’s son are also pO'sible.^ 


Difinition and FtinClioit of MatrimOitial 

It is necessary to draw attention to oue more detail. The presence or absence 
of the marriage with the mother's brother's widow is an important feature of the 
Melanesian systems. Though common in the dual organization, it i.s clear that 
marriage with the mother’s brother’s widow is incompatible with a four- or eight- 
da >s system, because a man and his parent cannot marry into the same class : it 
might haye been thought that in a six-class system, where the tt-jucal marriage is 
■■ up ” or ■■ down " one generation, the marriage with the mother’s brother’s widow 
would haye been perrais'ible : howeyer. this is not so — a glance at Fig. ft B and C. 
demonstrates this clearly. 'Whether descent is predominantly matriliueal, as in 
Hanon. or predominantly patrilineal, as in Balap. marriage with the mother's brother's 
widow is never possible, because .she always belongs to the class of the father. Thi' 
biiiigs forward a point of yiew that has been implicit throughout this paper, i.e. that 
mairiage ela'Sfs, in the light of the Ambryin evidences, may be regarded, not a' 
devil e-^ Ti.i prevent the marriaec between individuals of contiguous venerations 
i.ilthouah tliey may function in that way). Init as gri.aijo or groupings resulting from 
the Tei.oanirion of bih-iteral die-cent. 

Ill (. oiidii'icin. I’l'oiessor A. li. Kadelifte-Browu s statement concerning the Kariei'a 
ot W’e-tcin AU'tralia a}i]ilie-< to Arrdu’ym in prim i}il..‘ ; the only differeme in practice 
til. it tiie iel.iiioU'hi]j of the Woman to Inr lunbaud is not that of daughter of tiie 
iiicither'-. bri.ther. but. tin- d.nighter of the motli.u’.s brothei's daughter or of the 
iiiothei'^ f.ttl.er'- -i'tei'.s daughter : --- 

I he ehl'Se.-, of the Kariel'.l tlibe are group' of lelated per.'On'. Tlie rule 
that a 111,111 of one el. ns may only niarzy a woman of one of the other classes 
1' the result of tile mole iuiidanieiital ride that a man mav onlv marrv a woman 
bearing trj him a cert.dn relation of consanguiiiitv. namelv, the d.iughter of his 
iiiuther N biother. Marriage is regulated by coiisanguinitv and bv consan- 
guinity alone. ''- 

1 .s> • i‘I-o g. 307. II. 1. 

- A. K. ItdcleliCtf-liruwn, - Tliree Tribe, of Western AintraliaA Jouni. Uo,j. Anthrop. Insi., 
v,.l. xUii. p. 1.7S. 
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At tliis stage it is necpssarv to define the class svstein in contradistinction to 
the classificatory svstenid Tlie classificatorv svstein. though it recognizes bilateral 
relationship, is intimately associated with the clan organization which legitiiiiizes 
only one form of descent ; the principle which is not orthodox in any particular 
system may operate olheially or unofficially for inheritance ami succession but is 
ignored for clescent. The relatioii'hip sv.steni associated with so-called ■'matri- 
iiionial classes may be called the class svstem. because the term' are used with 
reference to " class ” organization. The matrimonial classes are groups formed by 
the recogniti(jii of both forms of descent, and though one form mav be dominant 
and may or may not be recognized as the orthodox form, the otlu r form functions 
with it. The result of the recognition of bilateral descent what is commoiilv 
known as inefirect clescent." The four-class named systems of Australia might 
appear to be exceptions to this, because they allow the marriage of cross-cuu.'ius. 
which is incompatible with the idea of incest associated with bilateial de'ccnt. I 
think this need not upset the scheme, for here, by means of the Use of namcM.l 
groups, indirect descent has so adecpiately replaced direct dnicent that, iu'tead of 
both forms being recognized as bars to marritige. both forni' are ecpuilly ignored 
in that capacity and are superseded by the cL»"es. 

^ I U'e the Tcrui' ” oLi~s ^y'tcm ' .uiJ " iitatr'iiueuial i ti" '' ht.i .lu-j they ii.we heen so wulcly 
used. Tlif teiui ■■ p.uctrimomal (.las' " has uin.li.aihti.illy led to ■_V'at ■ latfnsioo Profi "orRul htte- 
Browii'.= use of the term " sections " does not. houever, siniplify matu i' op. i,,y ]iy[iothesis. 
for Its s’.iacesti diAsious and subthvisioas lA. 11. ilai.l. lh';e-i!ro\\u. ” Not'.- I'li th^ .'■ocial Cr. ini/.a- 

tion of Australian Tribes." Ac.'/. .4 a,, vul. .xlviii. p. ilL’il ■. A'.j...:dinu to Mr .hriii- 

strong's detinition. the Aint.rym classes would be uriHipiii-'. uid 1 c.iii sio iio fuiictiuiul dill, reiiu'.' 
between them and the -Australian "sections " d, s.ribed l.c Prof. " .■ lli.e h.fe-Prown. \Mietl’..-r 
there is an retioloeieal ditfen.'-iice is another .lue'tir.n, .in.l on mv theory this Mouh.l ilt|).'n.l upon 
whether they can be derived directly from the luLiteral famine or indirectly i.y uie.iiis of the 
oniLiteral clan with dual orc.',mization. 
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DEATH AXD SOCIAL STATUS IX HELAXESIA. 

By Camilla H. Wedowood. 

With the exception of endocannibalism. there is. perhaps, no known method of 
dispo.sing of the dead which i.s not found in some island of Melanesia, and even among 
one ]3eople as manv as three or four different ways may be in use.^ Attempts have 
been made to explain their presence on an historical basis. In analysing them. 
Eivers di.stingui.shes certain feature.s — such as the use of a canoe, or throwing the 
corp.se into the .sea — as being due to beliefs po.ssible to any immigrant people who 
wished to send their dead to the home whence they had come : others — as, for instance, 
the use of caves — he interprets as a re.sult of the contact of two peoples ; a desire on 
the part of the immigrants to remove their dead from all possibility of disturbance 
bv the indigenous population. But what he considers to be " the three main mode.s 
of disposing of the bodies of the dead : inhumation, cremation, and the various means 
by which the body or some part of it is pre.served above the ground." he ascribes to 
different immigrant cultures, whose funerary practices reflect the different attitudes 
of the living towards the spirits of the departed (34. vol. ii. chap 27). Mhether 
further evidence will justify this theory or not will be interesting to the historian, 
but the knowledge of historical origins is not enough for the understanding of social 
phenomena. 

A close study of the mortuary practices of the West Pacific shows great freedom 
of selection on the part of the individual, and yet a close adherance to traditional 
usage. 'Where alternati\*e mode.s of disposal exist, the body of the deceased will 
often be treated according to his definitely e.xpressed wish. In San Cristoval. though 
certain clans favoured certain ways. ” a man said at death how he would wish to be 
buried" ( 11 . p. 22b); and. on Eddy.stone Island (Xew Georgia), though sea-burial 
was usuallv onlv for those who had died an abnormal death, some men asked to be 
buried at sea. because " they like wash all time long salt water " ( 15 . p. 83). Occa- 
sionally an entirely unorthodox method would be cho.sen. as in Taniia. where a man 
once asked to be buried sitting in a cave so that he might view the sea ( 19 . p. 90).- 
Xevertheless it is u.sual for funerary practices to be bound by tradition, and freq^uentlv 
we find that different classes of persoas are treated in clearly specified wavs. 
Radcliffe-Brown has shown that in the Andaman Islands the burial customs varv 

Xote . — Figures in heavy tj-pe refer to “ Bibliography ” (see pp. 396-7). 

^ In San Cristoval, U. E. Fox records twenty-one forms of disposal, which, however, may be 
grouped as variants of inhumation, cremation, sea-burial, and exposure ( 11 , p. 217). 

- Other examples of disposal according to request are recorded from Florida ( 4 . p. 254) and 
Mala ( 4 , p. 262). 
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With tlie exception of emlocannibalism. there is. perhaps, no known method of 
dispo.slng of the dead which is not found in some island of Melanesia, and even among 
one people as manv as three or four different ways may be in use.^ Attempts have 
been made to explain their presence on an hi.storical ba.sis. In analysing them. 
Rivers di.stingui.shes certain featnre.s— such a.s the use of a canoe, or throwing the 
corp.se into the sea — as being due to beliefs possible to any immigrant people who 
wished to send their dead to the home whence they had come : other< —as. for instance, 
the use of caves — he interprets as a re.snlt of the contact of two peoples : a desire on 
the part of the immigrants to remove their dead from all pos.sibility of disturbance 
bv the indigenous population. But what he considers to be " the three main modes 
of disposing of the bodies of the dead : inhumation, cremation, and the various means 
by which the body or some part of it is preserved above the ground." he ascribes to 
different immigrant cultures, whose funerary practices reflect the different attitudes 
of the living towards the spirits of the departed (34. vol. ii. chap. 27). Whether 
further evidence will ju.stify this theory or not will be interesting to the historian, 
but the knowledge of historical origins i< not enough for the understanding of social 
phenomena. 

A close study of the mortuary practices of the West Paciflc shows great freedom 
of selection on the part of the individual, and yet a close adherance to traditional 
usage. Where alternative mode.s of dispo.sal exist, the body of the deceased will 
often be treated according to his definitely e.xpressed wish. In San Cri.stoval. though 
certain clans favoured certain ways. ’’ a man said at death how he would wish to be 
buried" ( 11 . p. 229) ; and. on Eddystone Island (Xew Georgia), though sea-burial 
was usually onlv for those who had died an abnormal death, some men asked to be 
buried at sea. because they like wa.sh all time Tong salt water " ( 15 . p. 83). Occa- 
■sionally an entirely unorthodo.x method would be cho.sen. as in Tanna. where a man 
once asked to be buried sitting in a cave so that he might view the sea ( 19 . p. 9f>).- 
Xevertheless it is usual for funerary practices to be bound by tradition, and frepuentlv 
we find that different classes of persons are treated in clearly specified ways. 
Radcliffe-Brown has shown that in the Andaman Islands the burial customs varv 

Xole . — Figures in heavy type refer to “ Bibliography ” (see pp. 396-7). 

^ In San Cristoval, C. E. Fox records twenty-one forms of disposal, which, however, may be 
grouped as variants of inhumation, cremation, sea-burial, and exposure ( 11 , p. 217). 

- Other examples of disposal according to request are recorded from Florida ( 4 , p. 254) and 
Mala ( 4 , p. 262). 
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accordina; to the social jjosition of the deceased, rauitiiiic from the burial with full ritual 
of the adult, the important member of society, to that of the child for whom the camp 
is not deserted and only the parents go into mourning (2, p. 287). It is the juirpose 
of this paper to attempt an analysis of .such customs in Melanesia, in order to discover 
how far and in what wavs the fate of the body and the soul are dependent upon the 
S(jcial value of the individual.^ 

The basis of every savage society may be .said to be the law of reciprocity. Life 
entails a continual interchange of services, and in any group the members thereof 
are bound together by emotional, social, and economic ties. The number and 
strengtli of these will varv with dift’crent individuals, and the social value " of 
an\' per.-^on is to be estimated by the number of people with whom he or she is thus 
bound up. and the .strength of the bonds. For instance, the social and economic 
ties of a young child are weak, and the emotional ones, though they may be strong, 
concern almost exclusively the members of its immediate family. A slave, too. 
though related to his ma.ster, and perhaps even to the community as a whole by 
certain economic ties, has no social rights or duties, and therefore lacks .social and 
emotional bonds. Thus for different reasons the " social value of both child and 
■sLu'e mav be said to be low. A chief, on the other hand, is clo.sely bound up with 
all his people ; he is their leader .socially, politically, and economically, and often 
their repro.^entative to the gods ; while he, for his part, is dependent upon them, their 
co-operation and re.spect. 

There i-> a considerable body of evidence to show that, among the simpler peoples, 
death is not retrarded as a final severance from the living, but that the living and 
the dead together form one community, and the funeral rites are but /■if> de passnji . 
akin to those of birth, initiation, and marriage. Since this is so, it is to be expected 
that the position of a person in tlie other world .should be. at least to some extent, 
dependent upon his or her status in this. The fate of the soul, therefore, as well 
as that of the body, must be taken into consideration, and it will be found indeed 
that the two are intimately connected, for the treatment of the bodv .‘-eems often tc 
be dictated by the beliefs concerning the .spirit. 

A ith the exception of certain unnamed tribes in the north of Gazelle Peninsula 
(Xew Britain).- Melanesia may be divided into two areas. In the north, from the 
Admiralty Islands to the Santa Cruz group,® there is a belief that the dead reside 
in certain places on the earth, often neighbouring islands or reefs ; in the south. 

^ All the ac-ailable material concerning death and the disposal of the dead in Melanesia 
has been considted, with the exception of that dealing with Fiji and the Melanesian parts of Xew 
Guinea. These areas have, for various reasons, been omitted from this .survey. 

- Of these, Powell records : “ He only knew that the spirit went across the water to the 
moon at rising, and, getting into her, was carried to the region of the stars ” (30, p. 171). From 
the west of Xew Britain there are no satisfactorj- records of this subject. 

^ On Xitendi the souls go to the volcano of Ttnakula ; but this is their home, not an entrance 
to the underworld { 4 . p. 264). 
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from the Banks Islands to tlie Isle of Pines, the land of the dead is below the earth 
or sea. Linking these areas, though absent from tlie Bismarck Archijielago and Xew 
Caledonia, is the belief, found also in Indonesia and Assam, that on the road to the 
other world is a being who examines the souls, and only allows them to pass on their 
way if they have certain qualifications. The nature of these, as will be shown, 
throws some light on the fate of the dead in relation to their social position.^ 

People vary in their status in society according to their age. sex, birthright 
membership of a social group, and individual achievements. The infant is of little 
importance to any but its immediate family, and it seems often that full membership 
of the community is accorded to none before attaining puberty.^ That this is so, 
is indicated by the fact that it is not uncommon for certain actions, prohibited to 
adults, to be permitted t(j children. Rivers mentions that in Eddystone Island 
and in parts of Xew Guinea, for in.stance. infantile se.xual relations between brother 
and sister are not considered reprehensible, though, after puberty, such conduct 
would be severely punished, and wouhl be regarded as injurious to the community 
as a whole (35, p. 73 and note)? At the other end of the .scale we find that aged people 
and those who are suffering from a lingering sickne.'S. or who are in a physical con- 
dition from which it is believed they cannot recover, are regarded as belonging to 
the dead rather than to the lixlng. Thi-; does not, I think, neces-arily imply that the 
native conception of death is " radically different ” from our own (36. i>p. 397 ff.). 
but that such individuals, because they have for sonte time been unable to })articipate 
in the life of the community, are not a serious loss to it <iud are. in a sense, socially 
dead (2. p. :.’ti7). Early travidlers assumed that the jnaetice of burying tluun alive 
indicated a lack of respect, and was a means whereby the young relieved themselves 
of the burden of supporting an elderly relative, ^fuch an interpretation for the custom 
in Melanesia is, however, as little creditable to the intelligence of the traveller as to 
the character of the native.'^ These beliefs concernin.tt the .social status of the very 
young and the very old would .seem, therefore, to (explain both the burying alive of 
the latter and the often uncercinuiiious disposal of the former. 

I'HILDREX. 

Unfortunately there is in Melanesia very little information about the fate of 
infants or children. M'herever there is definite evidence concerning the former it 

1 Another belief common to these two areas is that concernins the origin of death ; the storv 
of the old woman who changed her skin but domied the old one again on account of her grand- 
children. In some islands such a.s the Xew Hebrides, other origin of death m\-th.s exist side be- 
side with this one. 

- Cf. K. Rattray ( 31 , pp. .59-61 1 . 

* But with this should be contrasted the practice of the Trobriand Islands, wheie the tahu 
between brother and sister is strongly emphasized from an early age {26, pp. 57-8). 

^ Burying alive of the sick and aged is reported from Malekula ( 41 , p. 107), Erromanga 
( 19 , p. 166). Tanna ( 1 , p. 231 ). Vate ( 1 , p. 231), Xew Caledonia ( 12 , p. 79), and Isle of Pines ( 3 , p. 8). 

2 <■ 2 
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>liOws that an tmwaiited baby, or one whose mother has died in giving birth to it. 
is buried alive without ceremony.^ Still-born infants or those dyuig soon after 
birth are likewise disposed of without any ritual.^ Older infants and children, 
however, though thev have not the same funeral rites as adults, are treated with 
lespect. This is probably due to parental love, rather than to any feelings that they 
have claims on societv The mother and father desire apparently to keep the child 
with them for as long as possible, and to lavish on the corpse the care they would 
have given to the living. In Sa'a district. Mala Island, beloved children are encased 
in the wooden eftigv of a sword-fish, or in a canoe to await a great funeral feast some 
yeans later (4. pp. 2hl-d). In Gazelle Peninsula. Xew Britain, children s bodies 
are wrappefl in bark and kept in the house (7. p. 349). and in the Banks Islands a 
favourite child is buried therein (4. p, 2fi7). FromXitendi. Speiser records that a man 
will sometimes paint the skidl of a favourite wife or child and carry the relic about 
with him (41. p, 28b)- In some islands, where the practice of sub’ is common. a« in the 
New Hebrides, the mother or some other near female relative will sometimes ask 
to be buried with the child.® It .seems evident that this is nowhere the rule, and is 
the outcome of personal feeling rather than the demand.s of custom. It is unfortunate 
that it i.s not generally made clear whether the forms of child-disposal recorded are 
normal, or whether they are exceptions re.sulting from a parental whim. In some 
ca.ses the e^■il'lence is definite. On Goodenough Island, men. women, and children 
are said to be buried alike ( 21 . p. 113) : and on Pileni Island (Reef Isles) it is stated 
that carved posts are erected in the ghost-house f(.>r children as well as adults 
(5. p. 203). Ill Halekula. children, together with the women, are buried in the bush 
- -unlike the men. who are finally disposed in a .special burial-ground near the club- 
house (45. p, 7(10)* ■ and in 8an Cristoval they are never cremated, but are usually 
either placed in a food-bowl, and decomposition hastened by artificial means, or 
the body embalmed, or else they are wrapped in bark-cloth and set up in a corner 
of the hut and there left for about two vears ( 11 . p. 225 and 228). Of the.se two 
niethod,> the latter is used exclu.sively for children. Thus, with the exception of 
cremation in San Cristoval. it seems that the normal mode of disposal is nowhere 
rigidly flenied to children, but that other ways arc freely practised. It woidd appear 
clear from the nature of the.se variants that their object is to enable the parents to 
keep the chihl with them for as long as po.s.sible. a desire which results naturally 

‘ In Wango district, San Cristoval ( 4 , p. 229), Erromanga ( 1 , p. 319), V’ate ( 1 . pp. 226-7), 
and Goodenough Island ( 21 , p. 106). 

’ Erromanga ( 19 , p. 184) and Goodenough Island ( 21 , p. 106). 

^ In Maewo ( 4 , p. 289) and in Anneiteum ( 17 , pp. 199-200). 

■* That male children should thus be classed with women is probably because they are not 
members of the club-house or secret society. The similarity of this with the Sukwe of the Banks 
Islands makes it probable that, though theoretically a voluntary as,sooiation, actuaUy all adult 
males would belong to it. Non-membership would, therefore, imply being oiit.side the community 
of adult males. (C/. 314. vol. i, p. 63, and vol. ii, pp. 228-9.) 
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from family affection. As M'ill be seen later, they resemble closely the means emploveii 
to retain in the community the spirit and body of an important man. It might be 
hazarded also that such wide variety is only possible because the child i.s not bound 
by those regulations which control fully qualified members of society. 

Concerning the fate of children's souls there are scarcely any data. Where 
certain qualifications are necessary for admittance to the land of the dead these are 
usually such as a child inevitably lacks, but on such counts women too would be 
excluded, and yet it is clear that they do get there.^ 


AVomex. 

The old dictum that, with certain exceptions such a.s the Iroquois and the Seri 
Indians, the status of woman in savage society is low. that she is a mete chattel 
or household drudge, can no longer be ac<-epted. Tltough it mav be triK' of some 
communities, it is certainly not true of Alelanesia a' a whole. It is clear, however, 
from many facts, such as her exclusion from secret societies and rnanv ceremonies, 
that she is regarded as es.seiitially dift'orent from men, and that she has even some 
spiritual cpiality which is antagonistic to their magical an<l religious jiractices.- As a 
potential mother, every girl who has uttaimal puberty is. nevertlieless, important 
to the group of which she is a member ; though, since le.ss opportunity offers, it is 
improbable that any individual woman will rise to such heights as can a man who. 
through his qualities, his wealth, or his good luck is able to excel his fellows, Heiii/e 
it is to be expected that women at their death should be treated with some ceremony, 
though this may well be different from that allotted to men. rnfortuuately we know 
little more concerning the fate of the bodies and souls of women than we do of those 
of children. In Alalekula. as we have seen, they are buried in the liu'h. since they 
cannot be members of the men's secret .society, but they do not lack funeral rites. In 
a few islands, though the ceremonies are the same for all. the bodies of the two se.xes 
are segregated. On Santa Aima they have different burial-groumls and skull- 
houses (13. p. -"ifi). and on 8an t'ristoval. near Wail'oroni. there are separate islets 
for rock-burial (11. p. 22ti). but this distinction ^eems to be e.xceptioual rather than 
the rule, and we are told that both men and women mav be placed in a hio (mound) 
(11. ]i. 219). Hotk have the .same cremation rites, too. in the Buin district of Bougain- 
ville (44. vol. iii. ]). 29). An interesting distmetiou. w Inch recalls the custom of A'sam 
is recorded by Oodringtou from Oaua in the Banks islands : here the death-feast 

^ In the Jsiarra district of Xew Ireland and tire adjacent islands of Anthunc Caen and 
St. .Tohn, .still-born children live in rocky eaves ami entice the li\-ing to destruction : but these 
souls .ire classed with those of woiuen who have died in childbed, and should probablv be 
regarded as beings who hai o died abnormal deaths i29, pp. 30S-U). 

- In information eoncernuig secret societies m Alalekula, commumcated in a letter to 
f)r. Hadduu, the late A. 15. Deacon has giien a striking instance ot the belief in this 
antagonism. 
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for a ■woman lasts five days, for a man six (4. p. 273).^ The presence of women in the 
other world may be safelv inferred, since life there is almost invariably represented 
as a depres.sing duplicate of the existence of the living, and tales of visits to the land 
of the dead give conclmive evidence on this point (c.g. 6. p. 197). Even where 
■women cannot have the nece-sarv cpialilications to pass the guardian of the way, 
it is understood that they do win through. Thus, in Maewu. it is .stated that only 
members of the Snl-ire can reach Panoi, yet at the north end of the island there are 
three leaping-olf placc.s for gho.sts. one of which is reserved for women (4. p. 279).- 
It seems probable that all such qualifications refer to the souls of men only, but it 
would be interesting to find out whether anything similar is demanded of women. 

In general, therefore, it seems that differences between men and women are 
recognized in deatli as in life, but these are in virtue of her sex and do not imply 
that her social value is le.ss than that of a man.® It is not without significance that, 
where the community is divided into people of different ranks, a noble-born woman 
will receive obsequies fitting her station (13, p. .51 : 32, p. 5) ; and this seems to be 
true also of the principal wife of a noble-born man (46. p. 80). 

Rank. 

In any society certain individuals will inevitably be of greater importance than 
the mass. This may be the resiJt of individual qualities and effort or of being born 
into a certain rank. A definite class of chiefs does appear to exist both in north 
Melanesia and in the mure southern islands of .south Melanesia, such as Xew Caledonia. 
In the southern islands of the Xew Hebrides there were head-men of villages who had 
considerable power, but it is not clear whether they belonged to a special social group 
( 19 , pp. 3-1-7). In the northern Xew Hebrides and the Banks Islands, though men 
are graded according to the rank held in the Sakwc or similar societies, vet no man 
is born into any rank ; membership must be acquired, and the grades are jirogre.ssive. 
not final. It is often recorded that certain funeral rite.s or certain methods of di.sposal 
are used for chiefs or important men. Owing to the unde.sirably loose use of the 

' Ainijim the Lhota Xaga-^. in all ceremonie.s the number five is connected with women, six 
with men (28. pp. 13S-'J ; 14.j-l) ; and -see Inde.x). Antony the Tankhul Naitas, women are 

reborn live times, men sLs in the next world ( 16 . p. Hid). Araoncr the .Serna Xairas, at the birth 
u£ a female child a live-day gtnan is ob.served : for a male a six-day (20, p. 2.'5.3). 

- Aeeordine to (Miss Coorabe. in Ureparapara. Banks Islands, no woman can reaeh Pa)wi. 

The woman, s soul hanss like a b<it on to creepers in the bush and waves to and fro in the 
wind (5, pp. 123-4). This the only definite piece of evidence of women being excluded from 
the other world, and since the author's >tay on the island was brief, and her information received 
necessarily at "ocond-hand or through an interpreter, too mucli reliance should probably not be 
placed on it. An interesting distinction between the ghosts of men and women is found in Buin. 
Here, for purposes of revenge, a gho'>t can enter an animal, bird, or plant. Women, however, 
arc restricted to pigs and alligators, and can never enter birds (44, vol. i, p. 310). 

^ Xo -ex distinctions are found in Blanche Bay (Xew Britain'^ (3S, p. 2h), Florida (4. p. 254), 
Reef IslauiL. ^5, p. 203), Anneiteum (19, p. 112), and Iroodenough Island (21 , p. 113). 
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word ■■ chief." and the vagueness of the term ” important man," it is ii.sually very 
difficult to bo sure whether a certain practice is dependent upon the individual’s 
rank, innate or accpiired. or upon ids per.-^onalitv. or his wealth. Whichever it niay 
be. it i.s clear that the importance of .such a man i.s not onlv a matter of words ; it 
is of a very juactical nature, in that he is responsible for the gi\ iug of feasts, the 
initiation of big enterprises demanding the expenditure of wealth and the organiza- 
tion of labour, and is frequently the person wlio performs those magical or religious 
eeremomal acts without which the fields would not bear, the canoes wajuld not sail, 
and the hsh would not be caught. AMieii such an one dies the coniiminity suffers 
a verv real loss. 

In the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands there seems to be a ditfereuce 
between the method of disposing of important and unimportant people. Among the 
tribes of the north of Ctazelle Peninsula. " chiefs " are exposed for a time in a canoe 
before being buried, while others are either buried in a canoe or else placed on the 
reef to be taken off bv the sharks at high tide^ (30, p. d-jl). Prom further south 
in this same district Dank^ records the di'po.sal of a cldef wliose body was laid in a 
canoe in which a hole liad been bored. Decomposition was hastened by constant 
washing, and the boue> wer*- eventually buried secretly to prevent their being dese- 
crated (7. p, 3-jiJ). Likewise, among the tribes of St. George's Channel, a distinction 
between chiefs and coinmoner.s i' made ; but here the former are taken out to sea and 
sunk in their canoes, while the latter are buried with litth.* ceremony (29. pp. T9-8fi). 
In north Xew Ireland and Xew Hanover all are cremated ; the only indication 
of the greatiie.ss of the deceased lies in the height of the funeral pyre (29. p. 273). 
All people seem to be buried alike in the central district aLo (22. p. 18). though, 
at Kono. on the west coast, it is said that chiefs are laid in a boat, from which the 
stern and prow have been removed, and interred in this (22. p. 18). while commoners 
have no coffin but a jilauk-lined grave. On the east coast, at Panegundu. Kramer 
writes that tlie people " legcn ihre Leichen gern auf cin Boot, das sic treibeii Li'sen 
oder die Leiche wir'd in Matteii gewickelt urid ins Meer verseukt " (22. p, 48). The 
force of the word '' gern " is not altogether clear, but it suggests that the first method 
was employed for those who were eon^idered of sufficient importance to be wortli 
the trouble whii-h it involved. There is no iinlication that it was re,--erved for members 
of any specific social group. Further south again differences are found similar to 
tho-e in Aew' Britain, for in the Siarra district and neighbouring island.A chiefs and 
rich men lie in >tate. are buried, and latcw the skulls exhumed, while lesi;er people are 

^ This doc’> not altogether agTec with Parkinson, who says that once he saw a man exposed 
111 a eolhii. hut that this was very rarely done : normally all were buried, the ritual being more 
elahniatf ter impertaiit men. It i> never very cTear in Powell's book as to what tribe his remarks 
refer, and it is possible tlierefore that he and Parkinson are WTitmg of different ones (29, pp. 7-1 ff.). 

- The islands of Anthony Caen and .8t. .John, together with the Siarra district of New Ireland, 
form one culture area. To avoid unnecessary repetition, this will be referred to throughout this 
paper as the Siana district. 
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wrapped in mats and sunk outside the reef ( 29 . pp. 3u7-8). In Buin and tke Bom- 
batana district of Choiseul, tlioiigli chiefs are of great importance the distinctions 
in their funeral rites are those of degree and not of kind. for. as in Xew Hanover, 
every one is cremated (44, vol. iii, pp. 27—8). In the islands lying in the straits between 
Bougainville and Choiseul. however, there are three modes of disposal : those born 
of chiefly rank are cremated, commoners are buried, while sea-burial is given to those 
of least importance (46, pp. 64, 78 and 81).^ 

Of all parts of Melanesia, the Solomon Islands are perhaps the richest in forms 
of burial, yet these are for the most part practised according to taste rather than 
rank (see above, p. 377). In certain places some distinctions are made in relation 
to status. On the east coast of YsabeB and on Eddystoue ( 15 , p. 82). chiefs were 
buried or exposed in a .special enclosure, and in Florida (4, p. 251) thev sometimes 
have their graves in the village instead of in the gardens, which is the normal custom. 
In the Sa'a district of (Mala, though inhumation is customary for all people, very 
great men are occashmally put into the effigy of a fish or into a canoe and kept 
there until sufficient wealth has been accumulated for a great funeral feast, when 
the body is buried (4. pp. 201-2). This preservation of a chief has clearly the same 
purpose as the encasing of a favourite child, also practi.sed in this area, and is frankly 
only intended to be temporary (cf. above, p. 380). But here .sea-burial is also used 
for both chiefs and commoners, " either at the request of the deceased or to save 
trouble ; and exposure, sometimes accompanied by the frequent washing of the 
corpse, was formerly employed (4, pp. 2ti2-3). Whether this last was exclusively for 
the distinguished dead is not quite clear (4. p. 263). In San Cristoval. in the Arosi 
district, cremation and sea-burial are open to all ( 11 . pp. 227 and 228).^ Even 
disposal in a mound (hco). though particularly associated with the chiefly clan, 
is not restricted to it, nor do chiefs use this method only ( 11 . pp. 218-9).* 

As regards the fate of the soul, no true distinction appears to be made between 
chiefs and commoner.s. except in two islands. Among the Usiai of the Admiralties 
there is a belief in an unpleasant place to which all evil-doers go, and thither also 
must go chiefs and wealthy people, because the spirits envy them the prosperity 

^ According to Kibbe (33, pp. oO, and 102-:i), inluimation is iie\cr practised in the 
islands of Alu and Fauro ; commoners are alway.s burie<l at sea. 

- Sarmiento A\TOte : “ They have saered places wherein they bury then chiels, and the common 
people outside ” (42, p. 89). 

^ .Slight distinctions arc made between important and unimportant men, tor the skulls of 
the former are kept, if the body is cremated ; and, if it is sunk in the sea, the body is carefully 
wrapped up and fixed in a prone position, while commoners may sit or stand. 

* According to Codrington (4, p. 2.58), in Wango, at the south-east extremity of the Arosi 
district, commoners are thrown into the sea, and great men buried and some relic of them pre- 
served. I’ ox 3 work on San Cristoval shows that this is not q^uite accurate, and that such clear- 
cut distinctions between the great and the insignificant cannot be drawn in this area. It is 
probable that similar statements concerning Savo (4, p. 255) and Ulawa (5, p. 251) arc equally 
misleading. 
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wliieli they had in this world (29, ji. 386). In >San C'ristoval the situation is reversed : 
here none but tho.se whose ears are pierced may reach the laud of the dead, and the privi- 
lege of this mutilation is reserved for members of the Araha or chiefly clan, and those 
who. through the giving of feasts, have obtained inclusion in it ( 11 , jjp- -34 and 298).^ 

In the Banks Islands and the Xew Hebrides, where there can hardly be said 
to be a class of chiefs, the onlv differences in the funeral rites of a great and an un- 
important person lie in the duration of the mourning period tlie number of the death- 
feasts and the construction of the memorials erected (4. jip. 271. 272. 2S2 and 2^7). 
There is some evidence that at Port Olry (danto). in north Malekula. in Ambrvm 
( 4 . p. 288. note).- and in Auueiteum the method of dispo.sal did vary according to 
rank. At Port (Ilry ( 41 . pp. ILs-Ut) and in north ilalekula ( 45 , j). 7 h 7). " chiefs 
are said to be exposed (and in the latter place their bones are subsettueutly buried), 
while ordinary people are interred. In Auueiteum ( 19 . p. 111). Humphreys reports 
that formerly a few men of very high standing were buried in an erect i.iosition \\'ith 
the head above ground .so that the skull might be pre.served : to-day cliiets and cmii- 
inoners alike are thrown into the .sea. Again, in the Loyalty Islands and in New 
Caledonia, mortuary rites for chiefs and commoners are very similar. Lila records 
from Lea (10. p. 642) that the latter receive 'ca-burial while the former ” and other 
notabilities" are placed in caverns in various positions: but Mrs. Hadtield ( 14 . 
pp. 216-17), whose knowledge of these islands is prolialily more intimate, mentions 
no such distinction. Of A'ew Caledonia, tdaiuuout writes, after describing the 
funeral of a chief : ” Pour les chefs canaq^ues les ceremonies fuuebres soiit. comme 
fond les merne.s cpie pour les autres Canaques. mais beaiicoup plus grandioses " 
(12. pp. 129-3U). There is this difference, however, that chiefs sometimes undergo a 
proce.ss of embalming and desi( cation. Lufortuiiately we are not told what is done 
with the body afterwards ( 12 . pp. 12.'^ 9). 

Throughout south (Melanesia, therefore, tlu-re does not .'ceni to be a close i orre- 
lation between anv definite rank and form of burial. Such ditt'ereiit methods as 
there are appear to be emjdoyed according to indivi<lual worth, rather than to member- 
ship of a certain .social group. For the most part, the more important a man is the 
more elaborate and lavish arc the ceremonies (in wealth and human life), the longer 
is he iiKiiirtiecl. and the greater is the nuitdier of his mourners^ I'he fate nf the 

' .Since the land of the dead is a refleetieu of the laud of the livinc. great aud ivealthv people 
arc more fortimate in it than the poor, siiiec they retain the importance which they had on earth, 
in Buhl a certain difference does exist, for the ghost ot a chief, wishing to enter int.. ,i livinc 
thing for purposes of vengeance, chooses only an animal, never a plant a* other' m.i v do ( 44 . \ ol. i. 
p. 319). 

- Lamb ( 23 , p. 118). writing of chiefs in some villages of Ambrx m. sax ' that those of the highest 
rank xxere laid out in the luit and a fire xvas kindled underneatli. The corpse was xv.itched until 
the end of the mourning period, after xx’hieh the hut xxvis closed .lud it and it.s eoiitents deserted. 

It is interesthig that, writinir of Ambrym, Bixeis reports that if tlie dec c-.ised were a member 
of the Mawj'j' , the funeral rites xxere the .same as tho-e xvhieh look place- xxlu-n in- ol.taiiied liis 
last lank in this urgduization ( 37 , pp. 231-2). 
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soul is in some islands dependent upon certain qualifications, but. except in IMaewo 
and Eaga. tliese do not relate, directly at least, to rank {■<ec beloM. p. 394). In the 
two islands mentioned, member .diip of the Sula-f (or its equivalent) is a ■•<ine qua non 
of reaching the land of the dead. But as suggested above (p. 380). .such membership 
is equivalent to being recognized as one of the community of all adidt males rather 
than of a select association. 

But. even where in north and south Melanesia we do find differences in kind 
in the death ceremonies, a closer examination of them would seem to show that they 
may arise from a similar desire to honour imjiortant members of society or to retain 
their help, or else to despatch, with as little trouble as possible (as, for instance, by 
throwing into the sea), tho.se who are in death, as in life, of little value to it. In 
many parts of the world it is a common belief that the sold does not finally depart 
from the land of the living until the decomposition of the body is complete. Where 
this belief is hold it would be intelligible if the living employed .special means to keep 
with them for as long as po.ssible the bodies of those dear to them and of important 
people. This could be done by exposing the corpse (so that it would be in the sight 
of all. instead of hiding it underground or in the sea), by desiccation, or by embalming. 
There is. too. in l\Ielane.sia a very definite belief that the soul of a dead man will 
c'isit the laud of the living and take up a temporary abode in some relic of its earthly 
body. This is avowedly the reason for taking .special precautions to preserve the 
skull of a dead man of importance, and rule.s out of court any method of disposal, 
such as sea-burial, by which the whole body is lost. It cannot be without significance 
that, in the majority of cases in Melanesia, in which important and unimportant 
people are dift'erently treated at death, the cliffcience is that the former are exposed, 
or preserved, or placed where some portion of the body can be recovered. Further, 
among several tribes, expo.-ure or temporary preservation is followed later by the 
method of disposal used for common people. ^ In some places we find for great men 
what appears to be the converse of jue.servation ; that is. the wa.shiug of the body 
in order to hasten deconipo.sition. It is. perhaps, possible to explain this, on the 
grounds of a desire to retain the relics of the deceased and vet avoid the discomforts 
of long association with the decaying body, for the Solomon Blands, however, 
wdiere there is a highly developed cult of the dead, t'odrmgton suggests a not 
improbable alternative explanation: "The distinction i.s between ghejsts of power 
and ghosts of no account, between tho.se whose help is .sought and their wrath depre- 
cated, and those from whom nothing is expected and to whom no observance is 
due (4. p. 2-33). In these methods of disposing of the distinguished dead, whose 
ghosts are e.xpected to be lieja. posse.s.sed of power, there niav be seen verv probably 

t In north Malekula ( 45 , p. 707) ; Sa'a district. Mala ( 4 , p. 2(52) ; X'orth GazeUe Peninsula, 
Xew Britain (30, p. 251) ; Achniralties ( 32 , p. 5). There is no redaun probably for supposing 
tiidt the prat tice of thro-fting the ashes of a cremated chief into the sea, as is done in Alu, is related 
to the sea-burial of the commoners. 
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the effect of the belief, of M'liich mention lias been made, that the ghost continues 
weak while the corpse continues to smell ; the lio'a of the dead man sunk in the sea, 
burnt, enclosed in a case or rapidly denuded of flesh, is active and available at once 
( 4 . p. 263). The custom of burying important people in the village or in a special 
enclosure, recorded from Y.sabel, Eddystone, and Florida, would seem to show the 
same desire for the dead to be in touch with the living, though it may be only honorific. 
Thus, exposure, preservation, defleshing. and certain forms of burial may all be ex- 
plained as the outcome of a desire to ensure for the community the continuity of 
that assistance which the deceased gave to it while alive. It is not because a certain 
class of society is historically as.sociated with a certain funerary practice, but because 
the members of that class, or, where class-distinctions are ab.sent. certain individuals, 
are valuable to .society, that they are treated in a certain way at death. I M-ould 
emphasize the fact that the position of a chief in savage .society is not one which 
convevs privileges alone. The community is as dependent upon its chief as he is 
on it, for without him to perform the neccs.sary ceremonies no activity of any import- 
ance could be undertaken. This is perhaps esjjccially true of 3Ielaue.sia. Though 
political affairs are discussed at length, and though their decision is apparently 
dependent to a great extent upon the verdict of the chief, actually it is determined 
bv traditional usage to which the chief does but give e.xpression. It is as jierformer 
of magical and religious ceremonie,'.;. as initiator of activitie<, and as giver of foast.s. 
that he is essential to his people. 


Slave.s axd ,Straxger.s. 

At the other end of the social .scale from chiefs and important men are slaves 
and strangers.! These are usuallv treated with scant ceremonv. Thev did not 
belong to the community of the living and will therefore have no place in the com- 
munitv of the dead. Tlieir souls are of value to no one. In Eddystone they were 
throevn into the seas, for their skulls were not wanted, the exjilanation being given : 

He no belong this place " ( 15 . p. 82). What their ultimate fate is, is not clear ; 
probably no one troubled to think about the matter. It seems, however, that those 
who were killed at a chief's funeral wen* not everywhere believed to accompany him 
as servants to the next world. In Vaunicoro. too. strangers appear to have been 
given sea-burial. Dillon was told that one of the survivors of La Perousc's expedition, 
who had lived on the island for many years and eventually died there, liad a stone 
tied to his feet and was cast into the sea ” according to the custom of the country'’ 
(8, vol. ii, p. 215). though the normal mode of dispo.sal there is burial. Of Alu and 
Fauro in the Solomons. Eibbe records that slaves there suffer a similar fate ( 33 . 
p. 103). Enemies taken or killed in war are also outside the communitv. but thev are, 

1 Slaves in Melanesia are always people, either women or children, who have been captured 
from other tribes as an incident in fighting. They are, as a rule, well treated, but they cannot, 
of course, be regarded as members of their captors’ tribe unless formally adopted into it. 
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ill additiou. sometimes considereel dangerous to it. This may be the reason for the 
practice in some villages in Arosi of reserving cremation for those taken in war 
(11. p. 228) ; and with this may be compared the burning, on Tanna, of the 
corpse of a man accused of black magic, the object being to destroy all possible evil 
influences which the deceased might have ( 19 . p. 90). On Goodenough Island, 
though the bodies of dead enemies are not burnt, it is said that the people " used 
to pray to Vivilua [who lives in the -skc’], whenever they returned victorious from a 
hght. that he woidd take their victims' soul.-^ up with him to the sky, so that they 
might never stay behind and haunt them " ( 21 , p. 89). 

Kixship Groots. 

Among a few island.s, however, the fate of the body and soul do seem to depend 
upon luember.'lup of a definite mcial group ; but. if it is possible to draw the distinc- 
tion. this group is one of kinship rather than rank. One instance has already been 
mentioned from San Cristoval. where only members of the Arahn clan can reach a 
plea-ant land of the dead [ste above, p. 385).^ In this island, too. though no clan 
claims an uni(pu; method of dispo.sal. yet certain ones do favour definite forms. Burial 
in a hto is. in the .Arosi district, specially a.ssociated with the Mienra and Amneo 
clan.-, a.s well a- with chiefs ( 11 . p. 219) ; the Atan-u and Amweo are mostly buried 
round -acred trees ( 11 , p. 229) ; while the Araha were definitely never interred in 
a .-itting position (11 p. 229). From Save. Woodford records a curious distinction. 
At the birth of a child the mother is a.sked whether it belongs to the sea or the land. 
Oil death, a person is buried on laud or thrown into the .sea according to the mother's 
reply (47. p. 37). Xo e.v^ilauation of this is offered, but it would be interesting to 
know whether the diiference between land and .sea children has anv reference to 
lielief- concerning the mechanism of procreation. In Yate, though disposal is the 
same for all, the life after death depends in [lart u[)on the clan of the individual. 
.According to tradition. Sara, the guardian of the way to the other world, has four 
officer.-. Gn the apjiroach of a new smil. he asks one of them. " Who is it 1 ” If the 
reply is " Uiie of ours. ’ all is well ; but if it is '' I do not know.” then the .soul is killed. 
Yacdonald. who report- this, does not suggest an e.\plauatioii for the phrase "One 
of ours. I)ut he goes on to .say that Sara belong to the Yam clam and allows all of 
th.it clan to p,i,'- 'afely. For this rea-ou people try by twisting vain garlands around 
their head-, to pose a- members of his clan, but from the witliered condition of the 
leaves .S'u/v/ detects their ruse. Some other unspecified clans there are. whose 
members are given leave to pass if they will strip olf and give to him the .scarification 
marks which they have on their bodies ( 24 , pp. 728-9). The po.ssible meaning of this 

' But 'UiLC .uloption into thi.- el.iii now powble through the giving of foaots, this i-, jterhaps, 
no longer to be regarilcd .us .i distiuetion ha-cd upon membership of a kinship group, but upon 
acalth. 
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is discussed below (see p. 394). rnfortunately very little lias been recorded of the 
social organization of Vate. but it would seem from the above that here, as in San 
Cristoval. clan membership is of some importance to the future life. 


Abnormal Deaths. 

A belief, common to many peoples of Assam. Indonesia, and Melanesia, i.s that 
people who have died in a certain wav are abnormal, aiul that this must affect their 
treatment in this world and the next. They mav suffer only because they caimot 
receive the proper funeral rites, and so are earth-bound ; or they mav have reserved 
for them a special abode in the land of the dead. This is not necessarily less pleasant 
than that of normal men. but it is distinct. In Melane.-ia the forms of death which 
are considered abnormal vary .somewhat from j)eople to [leojjle. but. wherever sucli 
a differentiation is made, rleath by violence, whether in battle or by stealth, belongs 
to this category.^ The treatment given to the bodies of thosi> who have died thus 
is usually normal, except in Buiu. where, though they are cremated, and with much 
honour, this must he done on the evening of the day of their death, not at the rising 
of the morning .star, which is the correct time tVvr funerals (43. p. 131). Among the 
Sulka of Xew Britain, too. such people are not buried in their houses but where they 
die, or else are exposed on the mountain.s ( 29 . p. lisb). It is more e.specially in the 
fate of their souls that people who have died by violence differ from others. In 
the Siarra district of Xew Ireland they go to Anthony (.'aen Island, where, during 
the day they reside in two rocks, and during the night flit about like flame,> ( 29 . 
p. 308). In the Banks Islands (4. p. 27b) and in Raga (4. p. 288) they do indeed go 
to the underworld. Panoi. but there they are .sogreg.ited. Codrington writes : " There 
is a further belief that there are compartments, enclosures, fenced apart, in which 
those who have died violent deaths keep together ; those who have been shot are in one 
place together, those who have been charmed to death in a second, those who have been 
clubbed in a third together.” This may very probably, howt'vtu. be only an extension 
of the belief that all gho.sts are lodged according to their character and life (4. p. 273). ^ 
These variations cannot be regarded a.s as.sociatefl with a cla.ss of warriors as oppo.sed 
to others. The cause of death, not the pursuits in life, is the deciding factor. 

In north Melanesia there is. too. a close a.ssociation between those who have 
died in battle and those who have died by falling from a tree. This, among the people 
of Assam and north Melanesia alike, seems to be regarderl as a peculiarlv undesira ble 
fate. In Gazelle Peninsula .such a person may not be touched (43. p. 134) ; and in 
Buiu. though he may be cremated, the body must be placed on the p^we in the position 

' This presupposes that the body is recovered from the enemy. tVhen it is not recovered 
the soul is almost always earth-bound. 

- He continues : “There is also the notion that there are suru [entrances] appropriated to 
particular classes of ghosts ; as the ■‘urn tnpa, where the simple, harmless people congregate, and 
the .sure lumagav, where youths go who die in the flower of their age.’’ Compare with this the 
similar belief of the Mao Xagas ( 16 , p. 161). and in Borneo ( 18 . vol. ii. p. 40). 
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in which it cvas found (43. p. 134). By the people of Ruiioiiiio Island (Xew Georgia) 
the corpse is buried instead of being exposed, and big stones are placed on top so 
that the ghost iiiav not ” look back (15. p. 101) ; while, on the neighbouring island 
of Eddy.stone, these, and women who have died in childbed, are thrown into the 
.^ea without any ceremonies, no memorials are erected to them, and they are said to 
become malignant gho.sts who cause others to perish in the same wav as themselves 
(15. p. 81). The reason for the fear of these unfortunates, which such practices 
imply, seems to be. not only that they are by nature hostile to the living, but that 
they are in some way accursed and dangerous because of this curse ; either because 
it is contagious, or because the being who cau-sed the death is jealous of auv respect 
paid to the victim.^ The Snlka and the people of Buin give clear evidence that 
among them such a death is regarded as an ” act of God,"’ for the former attribute 
it to a spirit whose secret name is Iv.efiet (43. p. 134). the latter to the great spirit 
Oromrui (43. p. 134). 

There is nothing to suggest that those who have died by violence are dreaded 
for the same reasons, or even that they are dreaded at all, yet there is undoubtedlv 
a connection in the other world between the two forms of death. In the Gazelle 
Peninstda. Buin. and (’hoiseul. the colour black is a.ssociated with those who have 
died normallv, red with those who have fallen from a tree or been killed." Aniontr 

•' o 

the Sulka, the latter must drink of the blood-red water in which they have bathed 
(29, p, 187, and 43, p. 134) ; in Buin. they must bathe in a red lake, others in a black 
(43, p. 13U)3 ; while in Chcuseul there are two chiefs of the other world, a black one 
for those who have died naturally, a red for others (44. vol. i, p. 320). 

Besides the.se two allied forms of abnormal death, ■which are widelv recognized 
in Melanesia, there are others tvith a more restricted distribution. These include 
death in childbed,^ death from certain kinds of disea.se, ^ and the deaths of still- 

' The danger from contagion of such a death is suggested by the custom of the Lushei- 
Kukis of Assam, who lay the body of a man who has died thus in the forge, if it is necessary to 
bring it into the village at all (39, p. 8(i). 

A similar association between those who have been killed or died from an accident with the 
roloLir red is found iu Borneo, where it is '>aid such people tjo to a valley in the land of the dead 
where there is a lake of blood, and by it they dwell in comfort (18. vol. ii, p. dO). 

^ Thurnwakl gives another account aBu, according to which those who have died by violence 
or have not been cremated live in a rod workl, those who have been poisoned or killed bv' magic 
m a black one. The lords of these two worlds are antagonistic. Since death from natural causes 
is not recognized, death from poBonin^f or niairic probably includes all those who do not belong 
to the first category (44, vol. i, pp. 31,S-1U). 

* In Xew Ireland (29, p. 308), Xew Georgia (15, pp. 101-2). and Banks Islands (4, p. 275). 

In Xew Georgia, lepers and those who have died of wa.sting .-.ickness (15, pp. 82 and 102) ; 
in Motlav, the ghosts of men who had ulcers and sores are driven out of the villages ; and in 
Maewo, these have a special jumping-off place for the next world (4. pp. 271 and 279) : Raga, those 
who have died of a cough are segregated in Punoi (4. p. 2S7). In San Cristoval consumptives 
ati alwajs buried at sea, since the cause of the disease is tiiat the soul has been taken bv a certain 
sea-spirit (11, p. 249). 
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born children^ and lunatics.- Still-born children are clearly not members 
of society ; the first rite ile passaije has never been performed for them, and 
therefore it would be ab.surd to perform the last. The treatment of the 
lunatic seems, in Eddystone. to bo due to the fear of the bush -pirit which 
caused him to lose his wits, while in Lifii he was buried alive, lest through 
his converse witli supernatural beings he should obtain siiperhuman powers to 
work evil. 

Apart from the practice in San Cristoval of throwing the bodies of ronsuinptives 
into the sea. which is logically explained by the natives, no definite rt'asons are given 
for the special treatment of those who have died of various diseases. It is possibh' 
that one mav be the belief that the presence of the disease indicates that the victim 
has. by incurring the wrath of some supernatural being, alienated himself from the 
community.® It is also, perhaps, significant, in connection with the fate of the ghosts 
of people with ulcers and sores, in Motlavand Maewo. that one of the most common 
results of violating food tabus, especially those relating to any animal cult such as 
totemism or the belief in an animal familiar, is that the transgressor bre-aks out into 
sores and boils. If the fear of an angered spirit were the correct interpretation of the 
special treatment allotted to such diseased persons, then they may be compared with 
those who have fallen from a tree in Buin and the Gazelle Peninsula. Another ^jos-sible 
reason is that the living are afraiil of .some magical infection. This would not account 
for the practice of iMotlav and idaewo. where it is the .spirit, not the body, which has 
an abnormal fate, but it might hold in connection with the Xew (.leorgia treatment 
of lepers and those who have died from a wasting sickness, though here one suspects 
that it is the malice of the ghost rather than the damrer of the c(Jrp.■^e which i> 
dreaded. 

The attitude towards women who have died in childbed varies very greatly 
among the simpler peoples. In Borneo they are given a place apart from others, 
but it is one of honour, for they dwell in comfort by the lake of blood as the wives 
of those who have died in battle (18. \'ol. ii. p. 4U)- In illelauesia generally, however, 
they seem to be regarded as undesirable, not becau.se the manner of their death 
declares them to be evil, but because they arc envious of the living and de.sire to kill 
them. or. if the baby has surviveil. bccaii-e the dead mother longs to find it and take it 
with her. 

It is interesting to note that suicides do not apjiear to be considered 
either abnormal or dangerous. The evirlence for tliis is mainlv negative, but 
in Eddystone Island female suicides, though they wander on earth and have 

^ See above, p. 3S1, //. 1. In ^^ia^ra district their souls are classed with those of women who 
have died in childbed (29, p. 308). 

- In Eddystone Island ( 15 , p. grid) and Lifu ( 14 . pp. 201-2). 

^ C/. the Gonds of Chuta Xagpore. among whom the relatives of one whose wound' or sores 
are verminous at death temporarily lose caste. 
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dealings ivith the li’idng. yet do them no harm. Tliey are not feared and their skulls 
are kept^ ( 15 , p. 263). 

" Ethical " Distiaxtioxs. 

It i.s perhaps significant that, though people who have died abnormal deaths 
have a somewhat different after-life from the bulk of humanity, there is little to show 
that .such a life is generally regarded as better or worse than that of normal people.- 
This mav be due partly to our lack of information, for the evidence is on the whole 
negative. Perhaps it is safe to assume that where such ghosts are said to harass 
the living thev are earth-bound, and thi.s may be because they have not receis'erl 
their proper burial rites. ^ The correct performance of these is, amongst nearly all 
peoples, a nece.ssarv condition of admittance to the land of the dead. Writing of 
ilfono. and the failure of those who have died a violent death or fallen frcuii a tree to 
reach Bareka. Al’heeler points out : ” We . . . have the suggestion that the Xuna 
(soul) cannot go to Bareka without the body, that is, unless the death-rites are 
carried out ” (46. p. 99). As shown above, it is only to people who are for some reason 
alienated from the community that these are denied. Sometimes, however, it is 
one particular rite which is deemed er>.sential. Tliis may be ecj^uivalent to demanding 
a wealth-cptalification. In Maewo. pigs must be killed at the funeral, or ” they think 
the dead man lias no proper existence, but hangs on tangled creeper' " ( 4 . p. 282). 
Similarly, according to the people of Wto ( 41 . p. 194). Gazelle Peninsula ( 29 . p. 79). 
and Mono ( 46 . p. 97). wealth, in the form of pigs. " shell-money." or arm-.shells. 
must be sacrificed so that the deceased may purcha.se a free pas.'age from the guardian 
of the way.^ (Macdonald, however, suggest.s that s^ich nte.s do not implv that the 
deceased must be wealthv. but that he must be a man who was held of good account 
by his fellow'. Referring to the pig-killmg in Vate. he points out that, though the 
ability to make the soul comfortable with plenty of pigs depends in part upon wealth, 
it also depends upon the willingness of the .survivor.s to put themselves to considerable 

^ Tt i' not detiniteh' stated that thee aro earth-twund. A common way of eomtuitting suicide 
in (Melanesia is to climb to tlie top of .\ tree and thence tlirow oneself down. Tins form of death 
may pos-sibly be included under deatli from falling from a tree, and hence be con'idered aijnormal. 
but the evident e seems to show tiiat the latter is always regarded a.s an acculent. It is interesting 
that m tlie Trobnand- suicide is a recognized way of atonhig for the breach of certain customary 
laws : lint in the case reported by (Malinowski there is no suggestion that the body was dispo.sed 
n any but the normal manner (25. pp, 77-!)|. 

s On (Inodenougli Island, accitrding to ,i iielicf held tiy a few. those who liave died fighting 
go to the sky where life is pleasant, while others lead a tenuous e.vi'tence in IV.ifolo (21, p. 146). 

’ In the Banks Islands a woman who has died in childbed haunts the cartli and is much 
feared. .She is not unable to reach Panoi, but the earth holds lier because she is trying to find 
the infant which she left belilnd ( 4 , p. 27.7). 

* M'ith this may be compared the custom in Borneo (18. vol. ii. pp. 44-7) and among the 
Lhota Xagas (28. p. 1.77), of burying a valuable bead to ensure a safe journey to the soul. Some- 
times a creature is killed to force, not purcha.se, an entry : e.g. in Vate, a dog is killed for a chief, 
so that Sara may be frightened away ( 24 , p. 729) ; and in Assam, among the Tankhnl Xagas 
it is incumbent on the living to provide a buffalo for the burial feast, in order that its mighty 
ghost may open the massy gates ” (16, p. 160). 
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truiibL? ami (.■XLen^o. ami. limn.-fure. imiirectly. ujioii the or imdtMirahli' 

of life led by the doCra'-el (24. p. 730). Tlii^ ^iigSP.Qition cannot be di'cni'^er] 
as the outcijiiie of mi^ip.inary I'H'jmiice for in the Bmuian-k Archi]ielae(_i. and in .some 
islands cif the Xeve Hebrides, it lias been attestied bf ethnoerapiiers. as well as bv 
missionaries, that the fate oi the sijtd is deti'miined bv ethi' al cijnsiderations. A'-C'.)ril- 
ing to Parkinson, anmng the Usiai of the Admiralty Isle', evil-doers, liars, and 
murderers go to the place of bad .spirits {29. pp. :t,si’.-7) ; and tiie .^ulka are said to 
believe that only the gimeroiis reap.li a land of the dea'l all other-' uij farther soritli 
and are changed into r<'.:ks 129 p. ISb). In the ri-ntral dlistriet c.f A'ew iT-ehinil tin- 
souls are judged by the giant (inhi,'. If tinm ari- gpjud tln-v enter Kiiti mu n . .i region 
of bliss, but if tiiey were thieves. ai.lult'?rers. or did not sliow iliie resjieet to their 
parents, they are thrown inti' a fir'-' andi so destroyed (22. p. t7). Further .south, 
people of unpleasant disposition are ehased away from the entrance to the other 
world by the sonls already theit- (6. p. 197). and in the Barrh' (4. jr. 2701. llaga (4. 
p. 279). hlaewo (4. p. 2d'i. and Anncitenm (19. p. 112) a similar di\isioii is made 
between the .siieep and the g'.>ats. It is ekar that where .suc-h etldcal distim-tions 
are made the fate of the undesiralih- s.,rds i' nor only differi-nt fiom that of otliers. 
but it de.initely involves aiiiiihil.-.riou or 'utierin-g of some sort, and is. therefore, 
retiibutive. In the Banks Islanfs and noirlmrn Xcw H'-hrides the punishment 
coiisi't.' in the revenge wliieh those already dead wreak upon the new-eonier who has 
injured them or theii' ; but in Anm-iteum it is said that '' the futnre Imuie of the 
deeeae.ii is divided into two parts . . . oiii.- p.u't is for the gooil ami tli'' otlier for 
tlie bad. althoiigdi ideas of rewai'l ami jiunishment seem to lie rudimentarv. Per']ia]->s 
tlpo greatest sin is stingine'S (19. ]■>. 112). Tlf'e ili'timtions between the good- 
aiid tile evil-liver liave no relation to religion, as is sometimes imjilied liv the mi'- 
sionary : they ate btit anothier way of diifer.'iiTiating betW'-cii tho'.- wlio liave Ijoeii of 
seiviee to tile lommmiitv and rl. ose wlio liav mu. It i' for this leasi.m that s,j 
much stres.s i' laid oii geuero'iiy and that " stingim'" ” i' p.'U.dized. for to be generou' 
is but to aekiiowledge tiie i laiui' wliicli 'Oeiety has ujiou tie- individual. 


I)isri-\c iio-\' Bj.i'.vlj..\ i.ijt; 1 )e.vi> lo;: uiiicii Xu E.xi-la-V.vih ix is 

< iFI'LRf.li. 

dthi -r ['land' ha \ ' - 1 Ui-'. '-S'eni m’ ii u' the pi-ai e of the 'Oid. wlm h have m 1 1 ib\-h ms 
'igniheaui e. In (.hn). ieiiough Island fur instaiiee. the cur]:pse imist be laid on tie' 
right ati'i not the h it. sida |21. ]i. 12u). Why siieli formalities are important we 


I Ti" -e .am the only mliahle re'.onl' of ,tnv i-thii al di'tiiictions. In tiie iuntlicm :sol"mons, 
Wheeler definitelv st.ite- that they are ali'eiit ^46, p. 97 1 . 
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taunot tall, .^iin a tlia autliuriTie.-; liava failaal tu Jiiaatiuu umler wliat conditiun-!. if any. 
thay aiv omitted.^ Kist'wliere in Maliine'^ia otliar a])parently ei^ually arbitrary 
anndition^ ara iiaaa^^ary for admission to tlia land of tlia ilaad. Tliasa rafer to cartain 
pliysiaal niutilatiou>. In Eugotii dEtriet of Y^abtl. tuo^e wbo Lave not the aon- 
vaiitioiial mark ad tlia frircata-liird -afarrad on thair haiuE are thrown from the bridge 
o\ar wliiah tliay ]iiU'>t pa^^ anal so perish- (4. p, do7) . in i’loriala. the ua^al septum 
mu't be piaraeal (4. p. g.jij) : in IMota. tlia ears (34. p, 'J'i.') ; while those in Maewo 

who lia\'a nut the aorract body-niarkiug.s may not eat good food, those with uu- 
piarceal aai'' may not (.Irink water in Pni'Oi^ (4. ]). dou). (Ju \'ate. as mentioned above, 
people who are not of the yam t hin must have on their bo'Iie.-^ certain cicatrizations'* 
(40, p. lu. and 24. pp. Tl’o '■}) : on Goodenougli Eland no one who ha-, not a linger 
amputated can be at peace (21. ]>. 145). It i' not eh-ai why these bodilv marks 
should be nace-^.'^ary fc>r the good of the soul, for in the majority of cases we do not 
know the reason for. nor the occasion of. their infliction. Strangelv enough there 
doa.s not seem to-du}' to be any evidence that c’ar-pieicing. nu.sc-pieicing or scarhica- 
tion of men are associated in 31elanesia. a.s they are in many parts of the world, with 
any definite stage in physical or social growth. They may perhaps be onlv nece.ssarv 
as marks of membership of the tribe, and have no deeper significance, but our infor- 
mation on these matter^ is not very extensive. Those on t-roodenough and Vate. 
however, appear to be connected with a re.spect for the dead, lu the former island, 
any near relative of a dead person is expected to cut oif a joint of a ringer, though 
to-day no opprobrium attaches to any who do not do so (21. p. 14.5). Concerning 
the cu-stoius ot the latter island. 51acclouald writes ; " These marks were sometimes 
cut into the flesh in mmirning . . . and sometimes in the wor.ship of a being called 
ll o/c as it sec-ius--- certainly in the former catsc (24. p. 72h)- If funeral rites have 
the great .social importance claimed for them by Durkhcim (9. pp. 39(1 If.). Eadclilfe- 
Browii (2. pp. ft.), and llaliiiow.ski (27. pp. 4*1 If.), if they are valuable in that 
they help to pre-erve 'ocial solidarity in a period of strain ami emotional disintegra- 
tion. then all}- failure to pi-iforin .-ucli rites iu tlic a])proved wav is to be definitelv 
aiiti-sociul. lliiis ill the'c twc) i-laiids. again, hajipiuc'^ after death is at least partly 


^ It is. uf cour-c. possible that these rites are not in t!ienisc4\es .speeialiv iinportaut. luit that 
m reply to gucstmns as to their nicaninc. they were said to lie necessary for the li.ippinC'S of the 
soul jUst because they were the eustoni. and what is eustoriiarv must lie done. 

Tills .ippcaii's to be a close parallel with the belief of tlie lva\ an of Borneo, that, if a man has 
Ills hands tattooed, he is .ible to cro" the bridc'e which spans tlic river ot death, but. if not. he 
fall' )jolow .iiifl Is devoured bv a l.irve lisli. Here. Imwi \i r. tlie tattooiiic of tlie liands is a sjuu 
lint tla- 111, 111 lias t.ikeii ,i liead 1 18 . \ ol. ii. p. 41 ). 

= Tlie need in San Crisfoval for r!i.- uliost o, li.i\,. his , pior, , .) is. as ),,,, )„-,,|i sb.aM, al„,x,., 
i*a!l\ .1 cli"' (Ibliiictiun. 

* Somerville inipUes that aii\ one with these uiarkiugs is safe ; (Macdonald, unit those of Lerfaiii 
(uuspcciliedj ciaii'. 
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(lependeiit upon tliij iudividual li'.diiu ;i -ati^faL-tuiy iiR-iiibcr of the coiimumity in 
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0 have beeu eiaiieeniial iu this paper witli tli<‘ n-latimi bctwei'll tlie .-^oeial \alne 
of au individual and the fate rif ids body and .soul at doatii. It must not be foryottau. 
iiowewr. that tiie dispo.sal of the corpse is (uilv (nf ineidcut iu a complex seric' of 
ncyative and po'-itive riti -^. The lo.S'- of any of it' inenibeis is a 'hock to the ci'iii- 
iiiunity and n li.dde to throw it otit of year. 'J'he yrieviiiy relatis es an.' particularly 
iu need of tlie sense of 'iipport wldrii by diariny tliejr niounduy. the either iiiendiers 
i-if the yroup can gi\'e. The funeral rite' of any peoph' are a stereotypeel ioriii of 
reaction iiy which the disiuteyiatioii of tlie coiuiiiunity i' prevented and eipdlibrnini 
is rc.stored. The more important tire decca-sed the ruelcr the shock to society and. 
therefore, the more pronounced and elaborate the reaction. A complete study of 
the relation between treatment at death and 'Ocial .'tattrs would, therefore, demand 
a detailed analysis of the behaviour, foinial and spontaneous, of all members of the 
society in the pre.sence of death. Unfortunately tin' material for suclt a study is not 
yet available. 

To sum up. we find that in Melaue-ia the distinetious ma<le by people in life 
are reflected iu those made at death. (.)f tliese tlie simple.st are tlmse made between 
children and aclult.s. and between men and women. But more m.irked are those 
which differentiate people who. by virtue of their wealtli. tlieir valour, or their magii.'al 
or secular power, are important to the community, from thcKse who lack any claim 
to public esteem : while tho.se wlio have alienated theni'clves from society or en- 
daiiocred it by bringing' upon themselves au abnormal death are iTecpicntly cut oil 
from the general communion of the di-ad. In San Cri'tuva!. it is true, and ])erhap' 
alsi.) in Vate. nn'inber'liip of a kinship uioup mtln r tli.in 'orial impurtanee would 
seem lo be a deciding factor, but even there one nuiy i[ue'rr:'n whetlier it is the only 
one or even tlie most impoitaut. Prestiye i' not iyiiored. Further, the natine of the 
distinetious is fur the mo.st part such a' miglit be dedured logically from what we 

^ Wliilr in ^[ak'kiila. tlic latr A. Ik coIIjm, t«‘<l .i r'*iMai‘k.ibk* "(Tif" of L^L'Cinetrieal 

diMwiiiLi''. In a k'tter to Pr. Haddon ( tfiu'o lu' >a\', that ono “f thb*nu called Salmi 
(the I'dtli] <.t 'iHie'-ted uitli tin* deaiL < >n it-s \va\ to the otlier woild a ^dio>t eonie- to a roek 
lu re -it- the tleiiinn ']'> //" " / -^ap with tins ti^ure drawti on the ground before hun. The patli 
ol tlie dead lies between tln‘ two liai\es of tin* tianre. As the Ldiost ajipi’oahhe'-. tlie demon rub-- 
out liaif ot the tiaure. dud tiii" must be diMwn aa.i'U horre< tly by the irfmst before it eaii Lm on its 
\v.i\. Iho-c ulio iail ar<' eaT» n i be dfinom L’uo e'uier.itioirs a-jo ,i tamoii- warrior, who 
hiid uewi I' Jin! fi t ii-iUf, rt f-iite-tf |*» ibt land «•! ll.r li\ihj !«>r liis Wfdpmii' .iiid lh»ii s]ta\ the 

do mull. i 111' i ' 1 1’^ j 't t 'iis 1 1 I ' -t . .iiid If 1 ' In ‘p« d I b.i t \v fu-it ! h e- ' Mi - i lol i ui'e [Ulbli' In 1 1, 

1 1 u't lift' i It ft M'lii i! !• 'll t. ' <1 u >a mil'.: r In « li i w in j - m • ' t in ow -• mu* 1 i.dif < mi >t A.> \\ ith other t e^iy. 
il i-an only Lon.„t rii nit-ii. tt'i’ uonun, iluMiMk iiu‘\ in»\ \\ ii*_h the «-lra\N in beimr made, do not 
ItMi'ii to d'l thi'iu. In Ma' Uo. the [*laitliua, when ali\( . ui a jiau'lauu" liee is iieek''tai\ iui a 
"afi [ia"'a_k A, 
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know of primitive Lelieik eoiieeiiiiug tire Ludv and rke ^oul. Jlio^e wiio were LiMjd. 
or wko'e aid, aiven in life, is nt-edeil dv tiio comnmuitv after ti.eii dii-eth. are treated 
in ^nili a wav tliat tn- v univ reuraiii near tke -•uivi\'oiA : tia.ve wlio lni\'e no 'trona 
Ijond^. emoriijiiai or -oiviai. nnitiiip tkeni t" ri.e iivinu. are cii'pei'ed id wirli rite rmni- 
iiiuin ainoailt ol troiiliie. dlno. in kl'.-lau> 'ia. sneh evideiK o a' we iiave poinT,--. a^ 
iloe^ tliat ijf tile Andaman Idaiak. to an intiirate a'-oL-iatioii between wtriatioiie 
ill liioituary piaetiee aii'l xaiiatieiii' in ■' eoei.d value. 
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XOTES rjX THE DALLEBUHHA TEIBE OF XORTIIERX QUEEXsLAXD. 
[WTrif Plale? XXII axd XXIII.] 

By M. M. Bexxett. 

To tkf ■ ( hristi^ou I'nlloctinii " i>f Oalleburra weapons in the Briti'h Mu.seuin has 
now iieen .nhled a .series of line pliotopraplis of the makers of these weapons. These 
piiotoaraphs. wiiieh were Taken by Mrs. (.luistisoii. have <-m uiiiqne and tragie 
iutere.sr. for the Oalleburra tiibe is praerleally extinct. 

Thi' article is eorapiled from jottiinrs^ founil among the pajieis of Boliert 
( Iiristisun. wlio evidently intended to write a .'tiulv of the Dalleburra tribe. His 
Dallebuira ddctionary a^ipeat' in E. H. Cinr's work. E/c n R"ri - and some 

of hi' ob'ciA'iitiou' are incorporated in A. I\’. HowittA X<(t>rr J'i'Aks of So'itJi-Eost 
Aii'ti'dlia. A brief arroiinr of the Oalleburra. from information supplied by 
C'hristisoii. w.is .dso .submitted to tlie Anthropologii-a' Institute in 1S77 by Beddoe.3 
Christison was not only interested m the tribe from a 'eientitic jioint of view, but he had 
a very lively syinjiath v for them am! never spolce or wroti' of them except as the 
■■ Faithful Dalleburra." a i.lesign.itii.ui which Howitt jedd. him tlie compliment of 
adopting. The Dalleburra earned th(' title. J>ata about the tribe are liound up with 
the .storv of their tir.'t acrpiaiiitancc with the pi"Ueer settler, who c'tablished himself 
in their country in the early ‘sixties td last century. 

Robert Christison landed in Idfi;) at Bowen, then the furthest northern settlement 
in (lueensland. and struck out west along the twenty-lirst parallel of south latitude, 
taking with him horses ami three month'’ provisions, andi an ompanied bv one 
black boy called Idailbury. After about a week’s travel, that is. about miles, 
he struck biuh Country — l.T^ndfeet above seadevcl — tiie dlain Dividing Ranire. which 
separates the eastern from the we't’-rn waterflow. ami tlie tabledand which parts the 
rivers which flow north into the (4nlf of ( 'aipeiitaria from those which flow south into 
Lake Ectc in South Aii'trali.i. The Dallelnirra couiitrv (-(n'ered tiiis talledand and 
the downs to the wt 't of it. ami was drained l)v tlieheuil' of the Thuiii'on which flows 
south into the H.ireoo and I.ake Evre (.-or Hap. p. fi :0). The prim ipal creek is the tine 
chain of water-iiole.' known a' TowerhiH Creek.* but there were maiiv creeks which held 

^ Thc'C ilate fiura ISU:! till about 18S(i. 

- Str .-Cppemli.v B. p. 41.'). 

” Jotini. Aiiflirop. la-t.. vol. vii. p. 141. (.S>: Appendix to this paper, p. 413.) 

^ The BalleljiuTa h.vl a name for every water-hole, or reach, of Tnwerldll Creek. Thev 
railed them, beginning with the first big w.ttcr-liole ami aoing ,-wuth ; Pilmuuny. Beroota, 
Marr.kanna, Xarrkooroo. Xarkool. Xewjenna. Tnrruminina. Hattainundukka. Teekalamuneea. 
Tcekaloonda. Kooroorinv.i fthi' r.dl'l. Bognmla. 
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\ratpr only after rain from Torreii'' Croe’.: on tl.o clo^orr to Lauil'lioienmli Creek on 
tlie clown.s. Over tlie Llaek-soil piaiu'. inler'per.'Oel wit!' .eand-ridae- and belts 
of acacias and ynni-trees. roamed the Dallebnrra. nninbering about di'fi. fdllowiny 
game and the seasons. 

The eastern desert country of tlie 3fain Dividing Eange was orcupied bv an 
allied tribe, tlie 3Iimggoobra. To tlie nortli. on tlie head of the l-’liiidi'is Eivor. 
which took its origin in basalt gorges, lived the Quippenburra. On the .sotith 
was downs country inhabited by the enemy 3IoutaLiirra tiibe. This cuuutiv 
lies round the present township of 3IutTabuxra. uihsproiiounced thus bv the evhite 
people. 

To the west the Dallebnrra roamed as far as the iire.seiit township of Alinte-n. 
where once lived the Ooaniulgo tribe. The Dallobuira usad to take ip.iauz fiake.s 
and greenstone ground into tomahawk heads to tlie Goamnlgo. and obtain in 
eschange the narcotic plluri shrub which grows in the farther wt-r. ( Ithei pro.liu ts 
of their respective localities must have been b.'itered aKo. At tlie "i a-'on of tlje 
year when pituri should be gathei'sd. the f.ir we.stern tribes used, to org.inize e.vpeditions 
to gather it. for it grew in arid country, several days' journey beyond wati i. neccs-i- 
tating rclay.s of water-cariiers to form depots n.T watering along tlie roiito into the 
drv couutrv. Howitt describes one of th.e old Tiade centres. •' Xojijieraman.i on tlie 
f'ooper, where the surrounding rribec mot periodii .d!y to confer and b.irter tlmii' 
respective manufactures. It may be noted here that the name Kopjieramaua is 
a mutilation of the true name Kiipii'ira-.-in: rii. from hi j.j.tini. meaning ' lainil.' and 
wnra. meaning ‘root.’ But hnun also means • ],aii' ' of ti:e liead. wliich is connected 
with the head as the tingers are witli the hand. I’iie moaning of tin- naii'o really is. 
that as the fingers all come together in rlo' ' root ’ of the hand. .-'O do tho native tribes 
come together at Kappara-mara. to confer together, ami espe, i.dly to e.xeliange 
their respective article.s of barter." One is reminded of Sturt"' discovery of the 
Cooper, and his differiug iutcr 2 >retatioii : iiow the native' '■ exilaiued that the 
creek commenced on the plains, by sprearling out their tingers a' the old man had 
done, to sliow that many .small cliannels niaiie one large one . . ." Ilijwitt goes on 
to .sav of the gatherings at Kojiiieramana ; "Tho 1 fieri exchange string tas'cls, 
netted bags, red ochre, etc. Tiibcs from the eu't bring booi-iorang'. sbiibl^, 
otlier articles made of wood. Tho.se wlio come from the north bring jati I'eii and 
feathers. Those wlio come from the sout’' and west liiimg 'tone slabs. These 
jMTtieulars illustrate the nature of the iiitor-riiPal tr.ide. and ihi' radius vithin vliieli 
it was carried on. taking Kojijicramaua as the centre. Ir niav eertamlv be held that 
reci^iroeal traile centres e.xisted in the trilial countiief. fiom whieli those wlio 
attended the ineetings at Kopi'eramana came."^ 

1 A. 33'. Howitt. J}'<: ya'ir- Trihes of So-'th-lla4 p. TIC. Howitt was the fimler 

of the survivor of the Burke and 33'ills Expedition, and ot tlie hodies of the unfortunate 
explorer. s. 
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( \va> tIji' I'lr^t wLitf iiian in ll.'i' .Balli-liuiia cuuntry. if wo except 
J^aiiiBIiijruueli.^ wlio })a'.';eil tliiuiieli in tlie end df Mardi. l!tti2. nu iiis way from tlio 
Gulf of Carpentaria, .'earchins for Burke and A\'i!G : and 3\'alker. wlio =;kirtod it wlu-n 
travelling fr(un tlieXogoa to (. iiipentaria. aGo lookiue for Burke and Wills. Xeitlier 
Walker nor Land^l'iorongk niontion^ seeina any of the tribe in Ids rapid pa'Sage. 

W hen ( 'iiii^tison came, thel'alleburra had prob.ddy never seen a white man or a horse 
before ; thev imatrined man and hor'O were one animal,^ fled in panic, and remained 
concealed. ( hriitison ■'Orui found rliat it would be difficult to get into communication 
with them : but communicate with them he must, for here was he. a single white 
man witlt one black letainer in strange eountiy with a tribe of some hundreds. 
He believcif that to be just. hrui. and ;doof was all that was necessarv for safety, 
provided he could make tliem understand thar he would leave them alone, and 
they must leave him alone and las sht.ejj. 

One day. with (hdlbmy, overtaking some blacks, he chose a fine-looking voting 
fellow and rode after him. heading him back from the scrub tliat he was making for 
to the open plain. In de-pcratiou the black fellow ran ui) a tree. Christison 
dismounted niul signed to him to come down, el.se he would cut down the tree. 
Thereupon the black fellow sprang to tlie gTouiul and threw liis arms round the horse’s 
neck, supplicating the terrified animal that .snorted and backed,, broke the reins, 
and galloped off. r’hristison liad a difficult task to liold the black fellow, for lie wa.s 
very strong, with muscle like whipcord, .slippery witli emu oil. and wriggled like an 
cel. However, he secured the black fellow and brought him home and chained him 
to a verandah post. He fed him. gave him a blanket, taught him to smoke, and 
succeeded in convincing him of his friendly intentions, while he picked up 
what he could of the IJack fellow'.s language and learnt the name of the 
tribe — Dalleburra — and of the black fellow — Ko-luo (PL XXII. Fig. 1). Christison 
called him “ Barney,’" and the black fellow made a name for Cliristison — " 3Iunggra"'; 
lieucefortli Christison was Himggia to the tribe. (Ls 3Iuuggra " formed from 
the .Hallebutra tvord " nni}"i-er." meaning “to Iiear. to understand, to know” ?) 
I'hristison used to declare that Barney picked uji English much cpiicker than he 
picked il]i Dall'duirra.s 

‘ T„inil--li(jrrMiL'li. ulio Towi-rliill frock, which iio iiaiiK'!], time in a good .sea.son. 

uhi 11 tlie ill, II k' li id Liiiiio after ii.iiao tu tlic ourii.n k lagoons on jilains tliat usually were without 
n .iti r. 

- .\ii intiTe-tiiic parallel to the la lief of the ancient Mexicans when they fir.st saw the 
( dmuui'tadorea on hor>eb.aok. .So too. like the ^Mexicans, they mistook the report and flash of 
.1 iiiiuket for thunder .lud licditnina. 

' It i' uarettahle tli.it colonist' u-tMlly talked mutilated Eiitrlish. whii li they called ' pidgin."' 
to the at'oriaine'. tiith the ronsenuenees that white people trot into the habit of treatins the 
.ibiiTiginc' a> people of inferior intelliaeiioe. and that the aboriciines had not a chance of expres.sing 
themselves with that precNion and ilaritv which are native to them ; 'o our knowledge of them 
is scanty and inaeeurate. fUisclen -avs. in his HUl'in/ of A’otralia : " Though the Australi.in 
piboriginall had an aptitude for l.inunave^ by a siniruiar infelicity it seems to have been thought 
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Barney wa-^ ulioiit 5 feet 9 iiielies in lieiglit. .‘straight <i.'' a latn-e. and vrrv aetive. 
His featiires were .dightly ai|iiiline, tlie eye- alive ;ind pierrin". tlie nip-riii- .-p-nsitive : 
tile head was nolly sliaped. the liair fine, .-illyv. jet-hlaek. and Liiiiiiig. Tliongh 
the aborigines are :>|joken ef as " blacks " their colour i.s a glowing eopper. hiiri^tis< ni’s 
desire to deal jn-tly with the tribe was rewarded a hundredfold in his capnire of 
Barney : providentially, out of a large tribe of blacks, he had happened on a man 
whose .simple goodiie.ss and nobility wonhl distiiiLUiish him anywhere. Barney took 
riiristison’s me-sage to the tribe, thtit the white fellow would be fiienii- with tluau ; 
diunggra and his people would not harm the Halleburra. hut th.e J)alleburra must 
not interfere with them ; when the Halleburra wanted to talk to 3funggra they 
were to come without weapon.s and cariyiug branches to -how they came in 
peace. 

The whole tribe came, bhristison related the incident for A. Howitt. but 
Howitt did not use the note, as it had no direct bearing on the .snbieets lie wa- 
investigating. r'hri-tison’s note runs: "I think it wa- in lifhi a mob of bhtek- 
came into camp, who had not seen the white man. and my penni-.-ion was .first asked 
if they might pay me a yisit. There were about ten stalwart mim among them 
about my stature (b feet 101- inches), hut there was one ohl gn-y-haired man fully 
f) feet high, and he had a most commanding fignrtu I thought, liere is a c hance to 
crown a man who will be of some seryice to me. Ho had tlie appearance of a 
ko-bee-berry (head-man), so I punched a hole in a tin plate, put a piece of red tape 
through it. and tied it round his neck, proclaiming liim ' King Xarlcnnl ' of the 
Halleburra tribe — Karkool was the natice name of the water-hole at our camji. 
I then produced a looking-glass with the hack toward.s him. .1 told liim to sit down, 
and he squatted on his haunches. I turned the gla.ss. AA'hen lie saw Ins reflected 
image he gave a yell, bounded on to hi.s feet and ran like an emu. plunged into the 
river, swam across, and disappeared into the scrub. I di'l not .see His blaje-ty 

e;i-ier to tench corrupted English than that of ordinary speech, and tlie colonists wantonly maimed 
their own language by addre-sing the natives in a barbarous jargon of mispronounced Eiiali.-h 
words. The consequences were natural but misleading. Travellers' notes -were often worthless. 
Their hosts could not converse with the natives except in a limited inexpressive vocabnlarv. and 
the defect was imputed to the natives, of whose language neither the traveller nor his host tlie 
colonist knew a word. The Reverend Mr. Ridley, who spoke an aboriginal language well, wrote : 

‘ The inflections of verbs and nouns, the derivation and corapo-ition of words, the arrangement 
of sentences, and the method of imparting emphasis, indicate an accuracy of thought and a fon e 
of e.xpression surpassing all that is commonly suppo-od to be obtainable by a savage race. It need 
hardly be said that a very- common statement that the Australians liad no abstract terms —no 
adjectives such as hard. soft, cruel, kind. cold. warm, severe, gentle, etc. — has no foundation 
Here it may be pointeil out that mistranslations were very common, Tims, a settler pointed 
interrogatively to the river on which Melbourne now -lands ; the blark fellow, wondering what 
he meant, hazarded — •' Yarra, yarra.” which meant “It i- running, it is running" ; and tlie 
settler duly wrote. ' n.ime of tiver. Yarra-Yarra." Similarly, in Quecn.sland. a -ettler was warned 
way with the words '' B.iil yando," meaning ' Xot. go ihcre ” : the settler noted, ” n.rnie of 
ivei , Belyando.’’ 
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iigaiii fur vrliuu lu' cauu' bai k .iml wa^ .uixiuus to m-c tiuj gla.'^.s auain. 

tvLieh I gave to Liio. it vea' lau^t amiisint to :ko ariiiiace^ Le made, lie 
toinmeueed to ^cratrli tlio iiieiciiiv off tlie bai k to niai liotv iiis likuiit-'S vtas X'Ktdueed. 
Before lie turned up tke seeond time I learnt tke caii'e of jiis lia.-jty departure. ILe 
otlier l.ilaeks told nio that lie va5 very like Id^ ororiLer tvko v,'a< killfil many year.' 
ago in a light with the hlootabiirra tribe, and lie thought when he taw hi.s own image 
refleeted in the wlats that I had brought hit brutlier back to life." 

Barney wanted to camp near Bhristi'On. (.'hrittiton agreed, taying ; " You 
anil me two fellow mes-tniatc*'. Country l.ieiougiiig to yi.iu ; slieep belonging to nn-.'" 
Barnev told me the story thirty years later. He regarded., the dmelaratiou as a el. alter. 
Chiistison'.s natural elaiinithne.s.s was pirobably the main factor in the good under- 
standing which he .so fortunately establi.shecl. 

So Barney formed hi.s camp about a hiimiri-d yard' from the pioneer hut. above 
a gully running into Xarkool water-hole, and canie to live there with his vcife and 
children. Later Christison built Barney a hut. Barney attaclied himself to the white 
man with dog-like devotion. He fell into the routine of bringing in the hor.ses. 
lighting the fire, boiling the billy, and cookimr the niutt-on and johmiy-cako. AVlien 
the hoi^e' or the sheep strayed. Barney would lun their tracks and recover them. 
He could tell Christison any Lor.se in a mob of twenty by the paint of his hoof. His 
bush-craft was invaluable. In dry country he could tell from the .specie.s of biichs 
whether water was near, far, a day’.s journey, two day.s’ journey, or beyond 
reach : he would look for a hollow tree that wa.s a cistern of rain-water ; he would 
uncover tlio roots of a rnalleo tree, break them into h'ngth.s, and .stand them, small 
end downwards, in a wooden bowl to drain. He knew the wells that the blacks had 
made and kepit in repair from time immemorial. Cn an o.xpieditiou into the farther 
west. Ciiri'tison and Barney, and another black boy wlto went with him. nearlv lost 
their livc'S, first by drought, tlien by flood. YdcfU the flour was nearlv finished. 
Barney and the other black boy would not tuudi tlieir .share, sacfing that Christison 
stocid more in need of wliitc man’.s food tlian tlic v did. 

(. hri'ti'on had uimwilled opportunities fcir apprai'me' the ahurigines in their 
wild state, wliile they were uncontaminated by faiailiaritv with mean cvhites. He 
wrotu of them : '' There was no sytLilis amrjne: them in anv form before the white 
men came. To sypldli.' and to drink are to be attributed tlie speedv extinction of 
tlie race. In their wild 'tate thev seemerl to live p.eaeeablv enoiurh. I have seen 
a campi of hofi live for tiiree montli.' witliout a cpi.iii'ii- in t-fraime contrast to the 
formation of a township, where, before the Europjc-au piopiulation reaches 50, it is 
ner'e^ary for the Government to send out a sergeant of piolice and a constable to 
ket'pj order. In my first experienee of the Idalleburra. tribe I saw a woman, appiareutly 
60 years old. being carried about in a litter by the tribe in turns ; she had been a 
compilete cripipde from her biith. so .she had been cared for all these years, and to 
my knowleclge was cared for to the day of her death. I have al'O seen several blacks 
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lus'i into a •^wolloii -^tri-am to iioni ilruwnin^ a fragile nftelc'.s old. v.aiman wliose 

death tvould liavo been a relief to herii-If.i j nave seen a niotlier wateli for days 
beside lier .^ieh ( liild. v.irlioiit food or doep. and. when the child dieil. refuse, like 
Piacliel, TO be eouiforted. Thev v.ill 'hare their food v.dtli those who have been less 
tuecLosfuI ill the clia>e.’' Tliey had a gleat hjve (pf p.ounriv. Tlie following 
account wa- given rne by 5h. Paidiner who lived long oil Flini.lers Island, v.liere 
a nmuber of Tasuiaiii.m .pboiiginals weie nlaceil. some tp.itidplerable disraup.e from 
their birthplace. " Ohi men and 'vouien and children were .seen in the earlv niorning 
to ascend alouiit Arriiur. ,mip 1 perdi tliemspdves upon the top and wait until the siin 
lifted, the mists from the peaceful ocean, aii'i wlieii the bliip- inoiintaiu.s of their 
native laii'I bp'Cauie visible they wipiihl iidse their swarthy attenuaTep.i aims, and. 
with tears rolling dovcii their p.lieek'. exchiim. ‘ (.laiiiitry belonging to me I ' (5Iv 
country !) " 

An accident gave t'iirisrisppu eupunip.piis jiower. A little boy broke Ins thigh-bone 
in falling from a to-e which lie li.e.l (.limbc'l to get at the st<ire of .suiiie native bees. 
The tribe began bewailine hi' ph-i.th. wliich seeiuep.l Ui».'vitab!e, and dug a grave fcii 
him. bhrlsiisou took eiiaig.' of hitp' ''T tlie bone, ami in two montiis gave him 
back to them, lit and '.\ell. Th-y atnibiiied tiie cure to iiiauip.- ; one p.'ld gin wautopi 
to claim f'hristi'on as a piefunp ’ ■'j,,rhi-r whpi b.-id '■ jumpp'd up Mhitp‘ m.iii " : and 
a man askep.l. if he cut olf his v, ite's hea'l could .Miiinmra put it on again ] Tliey 
bojught all sick to him tpp ciiie. He uws much paz/l'-pl }py t’.p' bi'Iiavip.-piu of the little 
boy’.s mother vhcii she first saw him in hi' couvale.sp.p. np.e. ‘‘^he bp.'g.tii liuwlmg am.! 
gashing liP'iseif with a lialce of ppu.it/.. Ifp' v.ipite pif this cn.'tom : “ The infliction of 
wiauiids Inus lU'ver been extpLunep!. aupi 1 c '!ife.ss I feel plilii'Ieiii in arriving at anv 
fp)U( iusipin. it is mp 'iiignla!. Wppunpl' aie i!>fli< tp-'l m riii' w.py. ^lippuM pi wp.)man 
hear of t!ie p.liMTe p.pf anv of lie: kiupii-sl. 'la- se"!,!' p.pvei wlip'liupsi wirli gripfl’. She 
takes a ppiau;: kuif'' .iupI e'Pinii.p U'-p'' to 'p .iriiy luu tlda'!.' until rlip- LIpppipI Ih'W' l'ip'<lv : 
the ]iain ppf this mu.st be intp.U' e it is ppiSsible rl'at this pain ppf the Luph' uivp'' ri-lief 
tpp riw miiipl P)Ut hp'i-e a pliifipuby mi'P's. fppr wppuiipis ,irp‘ inrbp-Tepl in pextip-iie' jp)\- 
oii the niP'etiiig p.ii sipiiip' lona-ab-p.-nt i’lieii'i. It may be that the fi‘p>iings of gia at j'.pv 
are 'p> tran'ient ’^h.it thp-y .i;i‘ ip-ipat'- ti.p' inevitable se.niencp'. AKpp, u hv is this 
cU'tppiii praelisml puiiv bv ru'. c, pimeli 1 T'a some pp.p.pple. cei'eil in c p.pmuarativp' 
antlirpappphigv. ir nmv ap]ip-.ir Tpp 'avpiui ppf s.-irriupe, haiiplp-pl pIppcvu traplitippn.dlv fi'ppin 
earlii.-r aw''. anhL ti pui i' <i sipcilnu I in th.' pciilh 't I'eeojpl ppf 'p-lf-intiip tcpl wppuiuIs. 
1 Kmes I VN'iii. v i'. whp ip‘ tlip- pip>i-' pt- of Haa! p-ut tup-ui'p-l vp's with knivi ' aiul 

laiiisU'." 

1 p',!iii([ ].,,r pb'tp'.sp' p '..it tfi ] )allp‘ipin 1,1 bplip-capl m ppu,* Si'piP'U p* 

hip'iUg, titppugh it'-y f".'h''\pd ill 'i'p.'in.iti.r il l.idnus. " vaii-ab”," whiii: tlu-'c ,',iid 
inliabitp-'il vcati'r-hp.ih'- au'i muunl .mi.'. Ti.p vtohl nf a vatrabvat Kupiroorinva who 


^ L J. A. \V. Howitt rit., p. TG6. 
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caiuf out from tlio eave.^ luider tlic FalL. aud migiit be .-^eeii spla-slung about iu tlic 
luouiilight. The yarraby which they feared mo-^t was; Kooukuolniujja. who ranged 
ovc]' tlie precipitou.s ruck.'. ’* Kurribberiiui/' above the downs; they said lie ran 
(111 all fours aud sonietinies reared up. .shading his eye.s with his hands and peering, 
always lookiiiu for Suiiieone. 33Tien lie tinds a stranger he entertains him hospitidily. 
l.iut whoe\er looks into Koonkuolmujja s eyes goes mad. 

(Jhristi'on wrote ; " Tlie tribal government was in the hands of the ku-beedieir\- 
(heail-iueu). aud their election .seemed uncertain. 1 am inclined to thinlc that the 
greater niiuds as.sumed direction. Olfeuces against tribal laws were ; marrying 
within iJi'ohibited degrees, abduction, and encroaching upon others' hunting-grounds. 
3Iessage-stick.s were frecpiently imed to seiul news, to call and appoint place' and time, 
for a'sembliug.T- principal means of communication was by the use of sumke ; 

it was wonderful how they could telegraph to each other in the old days. The 
ku-hee-berry pretended to be able to call down rain and to cure disea.ses. but eontaet 
with white men taught the blacks to treat them as humbugs. They used to pretend 
that they were free from all harm except death. I have seen them crunch up hot coals 
from the gidya fires to show their immunity from the effects of fire. Childi’eu held 
them in dread : they were told wonderful tales of the ko-bee-berry, very similar to 
nur own niirs(.‘ry tales. The regulations for the distribution of food were various, 
but were determined by the ko-bee-berry who generally so managed that they got all 
the dainty food for themselve.s. I know some blaek.s who have never tasted 
■ gualberry ' (emu).’’ It is pos.sible that if there had been no restrictions the rarer 
species would have beeu destroyed. 

There w<is a legular marriage .system for which the tribe was divided into four 
.section-' ; Ko-bio. Wounggo. Bunberry. aud Koorookilla. A Ko-bro could marry 
a W’oonggi). <i Buiit)erry coidd marry a Koorookilla {if nut related). The chihlreu 
belonged to different sections from their paieuts. dleuibers of the same section were 
I(M.»ked ii[ion a-- brothers and -•i.'ters, if of the same generation; hut if of a preiious 
geiieratioii, then a' stauding m the relation ui parcut.s. When a little black baby, 
whose mother liad died, was left at J.„immermoor to be looked after, lie was promptlv 
taken charge of by 3Iary. a woman of the .same seetiou a' tJie habi" beluugeif to. 
namely, Ko-bm. The blacks always knew at once to which .section each, mendier 
of the tribe belougi'd. ” All these collijilicated and cuiiiulatix'e re-tlictioll' were 
I eitaiiily ioade iuteutioually to meet a tribal seme of luoralitv."- 

Bariiev belonged to tlie .'ectiun Ku-bro. and. as the liead of hi- --ection. wa' 
addre"i'd b\- rliis name. He bad a bole boreil thi'imgli the septum of the nose, aud 
tin- tll't joinl of one foleliliger I III off ; tliis was done In all lneiiibers Ilf the l\o-blo 
-ection. iiieii and woiinii. I do not know of di'! iiigiiisliiiig iii.ii k- tor t he othei .'(‘ction. 
B.irui'V s .'ou Kyr.i belougi d to llm '-•■ctioii KooiiMikilla (I’l. XXII. hies and f). 

^ CJ. A. \V’. Howitc, yyi. cit., p. TU'J. 

* JbuL, j>. :;s;5. 
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A blciL'k uiciu. 31iekey. belonged to the seetioii \\ uung^o (PI. XXII. Fig. I): Jii-- 
wife. 3Iary. belonged to the aeetioii Ko-bi'u (PI. XXIII. Fig. '!). Ilary'.s father, 
a stalwart old fellow named IVarmbouiuooIuu. uiimbered among his \\ ynia 

who belonged to the section Bunberrv (PI. XXIli. Fig. 1). .-^o I --uiipo'e 3\aiiuboo- 
niooloo to have been a Koorookilla. 

The ciu'ioiiB consequences of a lapBC from morality which occurred in tlic 
Dallebiura tribe in the early '.scventic.s arc worth recording. Tlie ancient custom 
of the Dalleburra demanded that the off once — inieBt — should be jjiirged by putting 
parents and infant to death. ^ The tribe deliberated, killed the parents, but left the 
child, knowing that it could not live without tenchng. PhrLstisoii. who was ignorant 
at the time of the.se happenings, chanced, 'when he was riding after cattle, to see what 
proved to be a dead woman and a living baby. He biought the baby home, and on 
learning its history decided to pdace it in the eaie of the cook, a white man. and to 
supervise the rearing of it himself. Some interesting fact.s emerge ; iirsr_. the honor 
with which the blacks regarded such dimes, and then their strong repugnance to 
dealing harshly with children which caused tlieni to evade carrving out their law 
in full. It was not distiust of the blacks, but respect for their iioint of viety. which 
induced my father to keep W’armbiinny. as the blacks called the hoy, under his own 
observation. His principle with tlie blacks was. in his own words. not to condemn 
any of their customs at iirst, but to .'how them by e.vumjile a better way than their 
own."’ IVarmbunny grew np) a harmlc'.s. rather stupud, and giddy creature . . . 
Some thirty years later I was trying to unravel the plan on whieh the Dallebiirra 
tribe was dicided into .sections, and asked my old black nurse 3Vyma. by way of 
illustration, what was 33’urmbuuuv's .section and what were his parents' sections. 
Wyiua parried my que.stion.s and led the conversation <iway. but I insisted on returning 
to the subject and at last cuniered her. Tiieii tlie uhile story came out. for uaturally 
the blacks are perfectlv truthful, and though ir had hap|ieued sn long ago. W’vma 
was in an agonv nf .sh.ime that .such a eiitne should !i<ive been eommitted in her 
tribe and could ni.it bear to .speak of if. 

The JJallehurra were hetiothed in inf.nicy. Ji a man Tiied to take away tin- 
betrothed of the wife of aiiotlnr he had to duel P.r her. The weapjou wa.s the 
bibbou. a knife or dagger jn.-ide of a bit of quartz fixed in a mortised hilt of iroubark 
wood. '■ dooloo niooriinva, with gum ol rim beef-wood tree, " tangga peuidv ' and 
bees -'Wax, '' kawora. " and bound round with kangaroo fur and .sinew. With a knife 
in each hand, and one betweeii Ids teeth leadv to replace a broken knife, the men 
fought, their aiiu' going like pisron-. plnuniiig ilm 'iii.iii/ info the adcer.'aiV ' flesh 
and tipping jl up. I he llghlels \\i ,il|.iWe.| io g.lsh eei h olliel oil liie H'sh ].,lirs 

' I. la I'tl-I 'It ' IieLc' '1‘ttl.ilJl IM It I o l» lent I ^ t . ■ j -il.iu; It. it .lltii * .tli'nl' lioln '('hi felnici'.' 
in- Hi'ute, "i ‘111 net tliiiik w.i' null li [ir.n ti'<“ 1 . imt uiiiii ii i\,i^ tiie iiintuf t" .ooiil tin- 

trouble whkh they thought ,i eliild uouH gi\i . t'.imubali'iii \v,i' jir.ieti.seil BOiiietiiue'. 1 h.ive 
never witnes'ed it, but I eau ihoroiiehly rely ou the blaeks uho tell me. They assigu no reason." 



-loS il. i !•' Dnlh nn, :.I J'l.'K I>J S (t, I>‘I /'ll (Ji" I I' -^I'l Ii'i . 

(it .iiiii?. ^Lo’jldr-i', andi but Tri attack a Vital pait tva' forliiddaii, ! ju- 

tube looked on to 'Ce fail i-Lc'". and tlie niaii td n ^tood vtiiiidmicnt longest lual tl;e 
v.iiiiirn Tliev niblied "round (liarcoal into tht-ir veound' to rai<('- 'far.-? that atteetcd 
tlieir endurance, tlie knest decoiarion^. Tit tl i-ir rlaiikiim, tkat tlo''' could wear 
TliCv tvcre kealtkv tkat tlicv recovered riidclav from tke mo-t fiic'kti'td "a'l’.iiitrs. 
Tliev need to nib tlieimelvf e v.dtk eiuti oil TO keeo tliem^elve' ■;U|a'!e; and linear 
tl ein'fdlV'-e vdtli erouned ( haifoal a^ a TprotefTieiii auaiii't tl'c rb-ree heat of the sun. 
ekaieoal beiug a non-condiuetor. att'd this made tLem lemk darker than thev really 
tvere. ^oine Irnlves evere n.adie of fnnts. called "pavpr),'' arnl soon the lihu ks were 
pnkine up (discarded .diear-blades and makiiia tlieiii into knive.s — ■■ the transition 
from the Stone Ace to the Aye cf Iron." ( Lristison U'erl t“ oliseive. 

A, hen the youths were yicwine up tliey vere put through various trials, and 
instructeii in the traditions of the tril-'O aiad their duty to it. before they could 
ciualify for the status of yiowu-up men of the tiibe. " kowla.” and niairy. The core- 
inont' of inakiii" ''kowla" w.is ob'erced with yreat secrecy and wa.s the most 
iimioitiiut which they luid. It vas death tic speak of it before women or other 
nninitiated people. Chiistison often tried to yet the ho-bee-beiry to describe it. but 
vitiaiut siiun. ss ; they only yave inconseciueiit replies. The cereiuonies of the Yuin 
tribe, vdiiih Ilfiwitt witni ssed. were ttwiical Tl.e lioy.s weie exliorted to put awav 
cliiidish thiu"' : they must not !»? s.df-induly.iit ; they must never act like buffoons ; 
they must not sl.ow fear or surpri'C at anythiny : but tlmy must ciuit them like men ; 
aui.l. above all. they nnist never lei'eal anvtLiuy they have seen and heard at the 
initiation i cicmonies on pain (•{ death. .Some trib-s imide scars d others, like the 
Yuin, knocked out a front looth. Hov.itt. tkescribinu the knockiny out of the tooth, 
says .- " d'he str.ieal indiki r.-iree shown by tliis ]ioy to w'hat must have been an 
c.viau'iteiy iiainful oi.crdticn was most .suiprisiiiy. I watched liim earefullv : Im 
eci dd tiot liave 'lio’.vTi less i'ccdinu had he beerr a bioek of wood. But a.s lie was led 
<i\\av. I notiecl that tlic muscles ut his Ir'i.s (pilx'ered in an extiuordiuary manner." 

I he nuot iiiu(.‘nious implme.-nls of the bhiciis were the bocanerang and tlie 
rl’Oi.i nie-cti. k. < hiistison often .-aw .i blade throw awav orie lioomeraug after 
.1) oth. r that li(‘ hail iVi'liioued irr tkc roriyh if la- was not sati'ried with the crirve. 
\lh'n he liad de\ehj]edi the ].ro}'er curve he would take great pains to perieet it. 
i oMiu" tee lioonierariy in the middle In' his teotli and yrasuiny tlie ends wdtli Ins 
baud' while he "ave it the riuht 'ei'ew. He woul(.l warp it in hot ashes. Again and 
.'eaiii, b.-Twien ( hip])in" anil rw'i'f iny. ht- wajiihl Tc't its tiiylit on holding it level w ith 


- 1 ir. 1! lui-.iy Smith ol.-r rves of their -i .irrincs : it is n markable that scarrings, in men. 

' 'ar 111 'll li ui.'itieiis ef tin l.rulv .1' vv.iuld l)ra((‘ up liie joints and prevent tlie looseness of 
ti"Uf ' the.t i~ so apt lo o. . ur in W( ll-fe-d indiviiliial', tint that is so detrimental to their liahtinc 
power,. Jii ihis re p.dt tlu .ibnrieai.d' remind one of the Si ythians and Xomades mentioned 
Ic. llippoerate'. wlio produu.jd similar searring with a very defniite object in view .'’ 

.\. \\ , How itt, up. cit.. p. a42 ii-f. aho pp. 586, 594, 637 ff.). 
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lii.s eye. try it as a carpentei tries a ])Iaiie. When he had perfected the hoomerang 
it woidd travel from hi^ liaud. revolvinsf rapidly like a propeller blade, desi-ribe an 
ellipse, and return to Ids feet. .'Sometimes he -wonld have to skip to one side to avoid 
being .struck. Tliis was the litrliter boomerang which the Dalleburra called 
■■ koolka : the Ireavy caie ([;■! not return if it missed. Christisoii .^aw Barnev 
throw a boomerang into a iiiaht of flock j'igeons and firing down tLirtv or forty birds ; 
the impact of the boomerang killed only a few. but as the pigeons in terror da.shed 
against each other manv were stunned or broke their wings. 

The throwing-stick, or "wommera.”- called by the Dalleburra " koolbinnv.” 
doubled the leverage of the aim and increased the impetus of propulsion. It was 
a flat stick about 30 inches long anrl k inches wide. with, a peg gummed and tied to 
one end at an acute angle : the other end Usually had a lump of gum with two 'hells 
enclosing it and forming a knob which pievented tlie stick from flving out of the 
hand when the spear was thrown. Christisou often watched a black stalk his game, 
emu or kangaroo, under cewer of a bough carried in one hand, while in the other 
hand he poised his koolbinny with the spear sliipped in it ready for .slinging. The 
game saw the bough ; sometimes it looked up suspiciously ; the native would 
stand motionless until it began to feed again. Xearer and nearer he would creep. 
If fhristison took his eyes off him he was unable to find him again among the bushes 
on the plain, so cunningly would tlie native place liimself. Suddenly he would droji 
the bough, and before the prey could run it was tran'flxeil by the spear. The 
Dalleburra spear for using with the tlirowing-'-tick terminated in a hollow reed wiiicli 
gave it lightness ; it was ci^lled ” kulta." For taking ti.sh they used another spear, 
witli prongs of bone fastened to the shaft below tlie point ; and. for fighting, a heavy 
spear. “ mooriclia." made from a mniga tree, chiselled witli a flint or a flake of quartz. 
Tile jioint was hardened in the fire. 

Their clubs were the plain " nulla ” and tlie .spiked " timmy-timmy." made from 
tlie liard and lieavy gidya. terminating in a sliarp jioint above the head, and 
rougliened at the grasping-end like tlie stock of a gun. Gidya. close-grained, .scented, 
and nearly black, has a rind of jiale yellow' wood just below th(‘ bark. In shaping 
a timmy-timmy. a black fellow eliijiped away tlie pale rind, e.xeejjt round tlie head 
of the weapem. where he carved tlie liliint s]iikes in relief, pale on tlie daik ground, 
Suinetime.s the weapon was forked. Tliey used to rub emu oil on their weajious. 
wliicli took on a beautiful iiolish because of the closeness of tlie grain. Weapons 
made of tridya were generally decorated with incised lines in diamond and other 
]iatterns. Imt shields made uf tile soft i ork-wood for catcliuii; speais on w ere painted 
w it!) pipeclay refl, sandstone, and ground cliaieoal. 

I Or ■■ yaroo-anilv." me, mine " Lio-there aial rome-'n e k.'’ 

- ■■ ommera wa- tlie name of the lonc-i xtim t ''V Inev trE'ie for tile throwine-'tick. Manv 
word' of the Sydney trihe eaiiii' inti. U'C hi't. ,ind arc 'till eenerallv loed. a' ■■ adn " for black 
woman and “ wailJy ' tor stitk. 


V(jL. LVir. 
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Tlif impleuiL-ut oi tlie v.'oiili.u wj'. tlif vain-.-^litk. a loiisi Hat .-^tiek lor liingiutr 
up vams. ■■ kalgooiv." tliu Tiiriiip-liku root' ot a vint' that oeiifTally touiid growing 
i;p a .sdiidal-woo<l treo on tin- adiio of a ^aui.l-tidat. Tlia yam cannot be cooked, 
but It is ail invaluable thir>t-qiieiicher. " It wa< the nio-t important inediiine the 
black.s had for fever and ague, wlien they mashed it into a pulp ami nii.ved it with the 
gum of the white-wood tree ' taiigga wouiiibouroo. The women useii the vam-stick 
as a weapon also, like a Cjuarter-staff. and tliey were ca-ry expeit. Tliey were very 
clever in making nets, netted bags to carry their pos'C-sioiis. and netted heail-bands 
foi ornaments : these last were generally plastered with white chalk, when they weie 
called ■■ chairrbo " : or they weie stained red with a pa'te made of powdered red 
sandstone, tlie gum oi tlie blood-wood tree. " taugga kamboona. " and rerl clay, tvhen 
they were calhal " rniirry-murry,” and there was usually a shell ilaiigling from the 
centre. 3\’hite shell-peiielauts were called " tigurry." String for nets they made by 
rolling on their slun-bone.s the librcs of the native flax. “ moa." or the fibres from 
the inside of the bark of the kurrajong tree : the kurrajoug string was called " uauna- 
peeauna.” IXet.s were U'cd for fishing and also for catching ground game, and men 
and women and children would beat the game down-wind towards tlie net stretched 
near a water-hole, where an ambush would be waiting to kill the animals when they 
became entangled. 

The women also made grass necklaces ot bugles of the freshwater reed. puorr- 
booroo." incised the bugles with lines, and strung them on a kangaroo tendon. 
Tw'o kinds of awls were used for sewing skills. " marrkoorra." together: (1) 
■■ pickooroonger." a kangaroo bone ground to a point at one end : and (2) " noorin- 
yooroo." a bird's bone .similarly ground to a jioint. The latter wa.s also msed for 
piercing the septum of the nose. Besides making and repairing nets, sewing skins 
together, and finding roots and small frame, the women used to grind the seed of the 
barh-v-grass. " boa-grakulla." on lioliowed stones, which came to be called bv the 
same name as the .seed which was ground on them. 

Another article in u.-e was the tomahawk. ” k<iucha. ' made by fastening a stone 
head with gum of the beef-wood tree. " taugga pandy." into a loop of willow-wood, 
which was iiound tigiitly round just below the axe-head w ith kangaroo tendon. 

Fire could be produced m two miuutes by friction. The stick for making fire 
was called " iiummy-pooree." anrl was of native laiirfd. ” tee-oojer. " sjilit at one end ; 
the split was held open by an inserted peg atul loosely iilled with diy grass and bark. 
A hard-wood splinter wa.s rubbed across the split until the friction jjtoduced a spark 
which ignited the grass and liark. 

The blacks had a clever wav of finding lionev. (Jne w ould catch a little stiugless 
native bee. and atti.x a bit of down from the under-wing of a wild duck to the bee's 
body with wa.x. tlieii release the bee. The bee ccpuld not fly fa.st. being hamjiered with 
the fluif. and it would go straight back to the hive to get one of its fellows to rid it of 
the flnfi. The black would follow tlie bee. never takinc; his eves from it. thoujth he 
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stiimblc'l over fallen timber, ant-liill.'. or pulviromuii bu'hf'. until lie ''aw it enter 
its Live, eenerally in a liollow liiuh up in a gn tva tree. Another at tide of diet eoiishted 
in the spongy, ^ueeulent stalks of the lotus. " woiidoobra. ' soinetinie^ eaten i\iw. 
but more often roasted, when they were considered a ureat deheacv. 

Thev had the most thorough knowledge of wliich snakes were venunious. " H heu 
two blacks were hunting in sight of one another, if one foiinil a non-poisuiious snake, 
like a carpet snake, he promptlv killed it ; but if he .saw a poisonous .snake he would 
make siens for his companion to tome and help him. A black alwav.s smashed the 
heail of a snake, whether it was venomous or uoii-veiiomous. before platiin: it round 
his neck, the most convenient way of carrying it." < hristison iioticeil that many 
blacks had a scar ringing the leg a little way hehiw' tlm knee, tile cc-rtaiii m.irk of 
having been bitten by a venomous snake. At a latiiiiiug station a woman was 
bitten bva poisonous brown snake and tallcil out to lii-r husbaml. wlm. si<eiiig the snake 
at once tied a cord above her knee and twistetl it u}) very tightly with a stick . then 
he took a cpiartz pebble, crackeil it in two. and witli the sharp edge eut a < irelc round 
the calf, .skin deep. The blood oozed out and. though the woman was drowsy and 
ill. she recovered. When the pohdii had drameil away in- plastered the < ut with a 
healing blaek eartli called ' pooloojoc). haind at the cp-ek. • hristisoii asked the 
mail, if he were bitten by a venomous snake on the wiist. would he eut the arm in the 
same wav I The man shook his head.. " ihtil me stnjiid fellow." he rcjilied. " too 
much blood run away."'- He had lust a l.irother from the lute of a brown snake when 
thev -were hunting together on the open downs ; no pelible eould be found to ipe as 
a lancet, so he ran to a ridge twi.> and adi.df miles away to get a Hint, but by the time 
he returned his brother was dead, biiiee then he had alway.' carried a hit ol ipiaitz 
in his dilly-hag. 

Living so near to nature, and being utterly d<'p(.'iideut on their biish-eraft. 
catisiul them to acquire a deep ami aeciir.ite knowledge of natural phenomena : thev 
ahvavs knew when drought was coming, and whiui raiu. If thumlerstorms were about 
thev wouhl resolve to burn a patch of old rank gr.iss. and they would post tlienisclvcs 
round to s[)('ar birds and all creatures a' they escaped from the flames ; tlnn- would 
invite neighbours to the hunting and korobiiery (" mamho. the Dalhdiurra called it), 
when there would be daneiiig and mimieking of incidents that had appealeil to their 
imagination. When the thunderstorms eanie the fresh pasture would spring up. 
fertilized hv the ashes of the old stult. When floods w ere coming the blacks withclre-^v 
to higher ground. 

It was natural for them to turn from tlieir life of huutiiig to shepherding and 
stock-work. A great number of settlers have testifled to their usefulness and com- 
petence. and I can state from personal knowledge that no one could be better at 
horse and cattle work than the Lammermoor black hovs, Thev will make auv 


1 Quoted by A. W. Houitt, op. cit.. iip. Snj. SsO. 
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l(..r people wliom they are fond of. and they will take a !irf at pride in perfr)rmiiig 
tb.eir v. oi]: well, hut if thev aie bullied they lo~e heart. 

( liiBtibon described their jiroticiency in tiackins : " They pO'-^e'-; in a remarkable 
■'Vgree. aciitetie'.'. of .dsht with reasoning jjower far in advance of any other people. 

I riitnt tell p'ou how ^heep and cattle roam in thousands over large tracts of country 
where f'-nce- are unknown, consequently inauv often strav : for iu.stante. I rrde 
loimd oirtside where there .should be no cattle and .see tracks of. sav. fifty making ott. 
A black V. ill carefullv examine the iinpres.sious left, and will follow tlieni up for lorne 
miles, 'o let us forestall the discovery bv saying they had gone ten days ; but how 
does lie discover this \ He will run along the tracks, watching for some time, 
until he can discover .some proof, such as the bruised gra.s.'. or broken twig.s from 
a neighbouring bush, or if a few bholes of grass have been uprooted, he will pick 
them u[i. examine them, think of the power of the sun, rain, or dews upon them, and 
by the appearance of them judge, and looking up will say. ' I think, uias'r. cattle go 
away about ten days ago."' or so. Thi.s being determined upon, with all as.surance he 
luns along tlie trail, knowing the cp.iicker he goes the sooner he will overtake them. 

I have often thought of the bloodhound — the stronger the scent, the c|uicker the pace ; 
^o the fresher the track.s. the greater eagerness tlie native .shows in following them, 
all indications becoming more marked until he comes to the utmo.st certainty by 
rinding their camp, or where they had lain the night before. He will then say, 

■ 3fas'r. to-nioirow. when the siai is so high, I catch 'em cattle.' AVith this keen 
perception they possess also great patience without which they could not succeed. 
You must not suppose that these tracks run in a straight course ; they are often most 
erratic, making circles, retracing their step.s. and so on. I have seldom known 
a white man become a good tracker ; he does fairly well when the trail is straight 
ahead, but it requires a black to overcome this most intricate and tedious task of 
early pa.stural life, .So wonderful is their power of tracking, that if I had one of them 
here, and took two rabbits into a large grass field, clipping the claw.s of one to make 
a di.-.tinction. and giving them an liour'.s start, the tracker would follow the one I 
indicated to his hole and dig him out.”^ 

The account- .shouhi be read of the search for a little white bov who was lost 
for >e veil day-- in the terrible .Sandstone De-'Crt of the 3Iain Dividing Eauge bevond 
reiitk-ind. One of tlie black boys who tracked him had alreadv found several white 
jieciple lo-t in the l.ush. Tliough the child had a start of two days, and the track led 
oc'er til.' wildest and hardest rocky country, tiie blacks followed it without losing it. 
and without one long ^toji for nearly a hundred mile-;. Xot a minute was wasted ; 
tl ey ate only after dark. When the track was plain, thev rude at .-.peed ; when it 
le(x,me taint, they .-lung their liDr.-es adrift to be minded by a white man, their 
attendant now. riding wiien they rode, walking wlien thev walked, standing at the 

' .\n guen in London in Is.sU in support of an appeal by Bishop .Stanton. 

• T7e, .te/pe/'a Mimr. .July 31^t. l-SW. publLhed at Charters Towers. 
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last print when the track di.sapjpcare(l to mark “ the point of conunencement." 
At one time '■ the blacks walked .straight across a rock-bound pjiateau to the edge of 
a precipice, and without a moment's he.sitation swung round and followed fur two 
hundred yards an invisible trail along the glas.yv .surface of a steep declivirv . . . 
The whites feared that the track had been lo.st. when one of the black boy.> yelled, 
and. breaking off a branch, stuck it where the print of the boy's foot was clearly 
outlined. Progress was .slow in that rockv coimtrv, and if tin' bov .^tiick to the gorges 
they would find only his remains: reluctantlv. wlien darkness fell, they drew a mark 
across the tracks. IVliere Crooked Creek leaves the gorges, the precipitous banlcs 
die away and the watercourse is lost in a .swamp : liere the ehihl's course was dis- 
tinguishable. That fellow strong, no fall about." cried the black boys in delight. 
A bo.v-tree flat, which had been submerged and had dried a.s hard as a board, baffled 
them till one. lying with his face to the ground, found a faint indentation like the mark 
of a nail. iXo sooner were they over the flat than they came to conglomerate and 
bouldery country, where they walked hand in hand at a smart pace, reading the 
boy'.s course from the disturbed .stones. 3Vhen they .struck Amelia Creek they cried 
out trembling with e.vcitement. " Clo.se up mtw." aii<l daslied tflf at a gallo]). but the 
white men checked them for ft-ar the lad should be alarmed. So. after tracking him 
unremittingly for fl\-e days, they came in sight of the little fellow trudging along, 
his saddle on his shnulder.s. tiie bridle hanging round his neck, the saddle-cloth' 
rolled round his wai.st. He was only weary, neitlier glad nor intere.sted that lie was 
found. Xot so the iilack boV'. who burst imo toat' in their joy and relief. 


AlTC.N'Ul.V A. 

IJeddoc'.s address (" On the Aborigines of Central Queimsh-ind ") i<j the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, oil 3ray 8th 1877.^ contains .some misapiueheiisions ; -■ 

(1) “That they are rajiiilly dro 2 >])iug tlie u.~o of their own language as tliev 
accjuire the English ... a way remarkabh' fact." 3Vhat I hai'e <i{ren lipard mv 
fatlj'-r say wuts th.at t’lev had. an e.vtraordiiiary .i 2 )titud>' htr learning langua.;>''— (juite 
a diliei'eiit thing. He used to .say that they jnck'-d. tip l-higa'h inueh puieker thaa he 
ceui.i pii k uj) Dallebrara. and he wsruhl aild tluit it wa.s wnudertul iiov th-tv could 
“ r.itrle it off.” Xiwer have I heard aboiigiinds mainram an •■.xtend'-.! ei luvn-sarion 
with I ,;i !i orl;er in any language but *'h.-ir own. Fi's pie-nrlv have I a'ked one of 
rliej'i a eia'-tioii (it may Ji.ive been .;l,our triiia! Usage cv ruodes or iiiinTiiigl. and 
tiiiif oc.e lot., ri-f. rre.i a point to anor!:.-i. aiui they ioU'- discus^.sl tlie matter freelv 
betoie i.r- ill Jf.iilebutr I. anl iLeii have liehreil i-.ii •! utleu' to tiaiislate their con- 
clusion' into Eiinh'ii fi'C 'iiv b, T'l^e ihiMo-ii Ul-iewis” .spoke ;keir ov u fluent 

‘ ./o.o .. .i, '/O'..;.. /.’O.'.. Voi. vil lists-, p, It.l. 
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ari'l f-xprp'^iva Dallobnrra in praforciii'e to tbe inoxi)ri‘''i\'i' jiidtrin Kngli'^li w'lii-li 
tli>' whiter >]jokp to tliem (niifortiiuately). 

(2) Bfililoo's ^tatelllont tliat ” Instances ]iave happened in wliieli a father or 
mother lias .'oM a hov to a travelliiitr f-rpiatter . . . hut ina'iniieh a« tlie jiroptrty 
^n]ipO'ed to he inalieuati'd invariably re-tran^fer? hinmelf . . . ^ueh traimaetions 
are evid.ence of what Unele Sam v, ouhl call <;uart dealintr. " vivo undue iinportance 
to a newspaper varn ' whiili iiiv father prolvahlv repeated iii a moment of gaiety. 
Xo evidence for the statement ie adduced, and I do not know of any. While I wa^ 
liviinr on the 'tation (between ISO-f and vagrant blacks left a small boy. 

■■ .Jacob," anil a babv, '' Tommv." whose inother.s had died, at the station to be 
Piiiideil bv the ^ration black,'. The vagrant' were given ration.' just as sundowners 
' white vagrants) were given ration', but there was no sale. The vagrants left the 
children of their own volition and freipaently caine back to see liow they were. An 
interesting fact is that both children were minded by one couple, instead of being 
looked after by the whole camp of blacks. According to IJalleburra law. dJickey. 
being a JVoonggo, was responsible fcir the bringing up of waifs belonging to his section, 
to whicli Jacob belonged : and his wife, 31ary. who was a Ivo-bio. was responsible 
for little Tommv wlio belonged to her section. The other blacks, belonging to the 
Bunberry and Kooroctkilla sections, would have looked after the children if there had 
been none of the children's .sections to look after them, but in presence of a senior 
Woonggo and a senior Ko-bro would not have dreamt of trespassing on their rights 
and duties. This loyalty shows what a 'trong sense of responsibility was developed 
in them by tlieir tribal traditions : fur thc'c 'tation blacks had been -settled in habita- 
tions built by the white man. and had been doing liis work for thirty years. Though 
I have never known black' to sell their children, black children and women were 
frei|uently stolen by whites ; evidence is given below. ^ 

('■)) Beildoe’s as'ertion that hlaek.' are le'S able to bear thirst than whites is 
eiirious. I have never hcarcl mv father say >0 ; on the contrary. I have often lieard 
him jiraise them not only for their re'ource and pertinacitv. but also for their endurance. 
Unwillingness to demolish his brother-in-law’s addi'c.'s mav liave kejit liiui silent, 

^ William Annit (Inspector of Police) askeil that " officers should he invested with the power 
necessary to prevent the Public from t.ikine aiii' and chddrcn from the Tribes at will and 
nnchci kcd. \Qin < ti >Ja n/Ji-r. Septeinhi r 4th. ISSO. p. 3oh.) 

"A wild black woman told Mr. Tenison Wooif' . , . 'the chddrcn were often stolen. " 
{Qin 1 ,1 r. February g.jth. l-s.Sg. p. 237.) 

'■ A Boulia telecram 111 the W'lnion H' rnhl .'ays : ' An aboriginal cirl who frantically rC'i'ted, 
was forcibly torn from her mother, placed on ,i lior'C. ,ind taken ufl by two white men. who were 
brought up at the Boulia poliee-eourt charaed with ( hdd-'tealina . . . The ehild. in givinir her 
evidence, 'aid 'he was tied up to ,t tree at niaht while travelling with tlie pri.'oner'. also that she 
had been beaten by one of them. The arrestina coii'tahle. .John .Smith, stated that lie found the 
child in pri'oner' camp ICMI mile' from Bcjuli.i.’ The child's mother had complained to the 
pcdice. ' iSorth Qnn n^ln acl Ht.rnld. .Julv 2nd. lS!t2, p. 42.) 

.Sic al'O the port oj thr Adninit.^trtitor of fht Xorthf-rt* T> rriforp for tin ipar 1012. ]i. 43. 
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Part I. 

The tVillowiiic; notES are oftVri‘il a 'Hipplemunt to Sir A. Hollies work. Tic 
yniii!/ : tltif Ln i^ijiiaijt nmf Folk-Ion-. 

Ri-ftri i'Cf_.\ : — H.A. = Xaiiiji : H.M. = Hollis. Mii'Hi : B. = kl. . H. 

Bt^ocll. Til S-ll : tit! if LhiiiI'IH'Ii null Folk-lon . 


1. — PELintOX. 

(a) ■■ The Hipreme rleitv A'^istit. the sun. who dwells in the sk\’ ; he created 
man <ind hoa-t. and the world helonss to him." (H.X., pp. 40, 41.) The word 

is the seeondarv form (= indetiuite or primary form — definite article .sutiix) 
of tin- primary A^i^. A distinction i< often made hetween .Tsts. meaning ” god " 
and Ayiff't. meaninu; " the sun," which distinction i' also made by the d-Kony of 
EIl'oii. e.si. pnc-ini] dsjs- (may God kill tliee) ; nn'-n' .4'G/u (mayest thou die of sun- 
stroke), The word usG seems to mean " light " : it is used in Suk with the meaning 
of ■■ day," It is curious to note that the Suk reward Asis as the younger brother of 
the creator Torbrut (the sky) (Xandi. toronjt). (B . p. lb.) The Tuken or Kamasya 
say that Asis (the sun) i.s the wife of Torbrut (the sky). (B.. p. lb.) We may note 
in passinw that in Mfisae the sun (c ini-oJonij) is regarded as the husband of ol-apa 
(the moon), and that, grammatically. rtnj-oloTnj is feminine and oTapa masculine. 

(b) An alternative word for " god." used by the Xandi, is Clrptalil. which was 
e.xplained to me as meaning " the sun. because he has one round eye." Etymo- 
logically it seems to mean " the thing that always (still) gleams or shines." The 
iliminutive prefix r-h.p- marks it as being a kind of nickname. 

(c) Tin' Aiii-cstor ('lilt. — The Xandi believe that the spirits of their ancestors and 

relations dwell in the koixt np oi. or spirit-land, which is under the earth. The spirits, 
which are called either (pi. oiik) or I'lmndiilmnininlcf (pi. iiinnimhiatinkt (this 

i' .1 Bantu word. c.//. Lu-Bukha. nninsunihirn). appear at various times to their own 
jicople. Thus, a (lerson who is collecting firewood bv the river mav hear a noise like 
a dry stii'k licing broken — "hi. " as the Xhiiidi call this noise — and. looking round, 
wdl know that it is a spirit, to which thev 'uv. 1 oiiiali'iniijo " (" You are my 
'pirit ). The spirit having manifested itself, goes away, and the person sees some- 
thing in nn hnn icnninit n p cnl (wliicli is like the shadow of an arm) go bv. Spirits 
which call people s attention are usually benevolent, but evil ones are al.'o to be met 
with , they are generally called iiinsiinihinmiiiihf. whii h reallv means an evil spirit, 
rather than oinnlij. a good s})irit. Evil spirits .^oinetimes come behind people on a 
road or open place, and catch hold of their legs from behind, whereupon the person 
falls down or trips if this happens more than once, he knows that a spirit is angrv, 
and (jft'ers milk to some ancestral spirit. They are also liable to appear at night in 
hou'Cs. and say to people. ” X i/o. krpln oi " (" Cmne. let us go to sjiirit-land "), to 
which the person say^. " Ailtuhn. niAnrlin. nntnin nili (” Xo, no. I will not go ’) ; 
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and ill the morning he must oher milk to the spirits. When a friendlv spirit meets 
a person in the open, it is said “ t 'ht pt,ihl l,i(h,i. .s/ hi n'Hto " (" It is (li id who has 
gone in front to lead me ' ). The spirits of relations appear to people at night in 
their houses, often to women (and espjeeialh’ women with child), though they 
also appear to men. in the following wavs : — 

(1) A woman may ilreani that the spirit of a dead child comes up from the 
floor, and says. Xniini. horloJ " ("' Take me. mother ’ )• 

(if) The .spirits of parents. urandj)arents or great-grandparents appear in 
dreams (hti'i/otifoiif) to women who wish to liaye children, and speak to them. 
In the morning, a woman wlso has hceii thus yisited must pour some milk on to 
the floor of her hut. and say. ” Irn rJio <]n'kv " {" Look at this milk “)• After 
this she will conceiye.’- and when her child is born he will receiye as his ffr.st nitme. 
orhiinct ap o 'uk (the name i.if the sjjirit). the name of the spirit that ap]ieared to 
the mother, (H.N,. p. titi. refers to the htiinf up otik. but does not mention 
the reason why any particular ancestor's name is chosen.) 

(3) The spirits also appear in the forms of snakes or animal'. The snake 
tliat they seem to prefer is the python (nukirif).- \ jiython may i ome into a 
house and lie on a person's blanket, and jierhaps look at soniemie. In the 
morning it is giyen milk, the usual formula. " Iro rho e/aVm." being pronounced. 
Snakes in which are the spirits of ancestors are said not to harm people when 
they come into a hou'e. atid tliey in turn must not be h.u’med. An instance 
was giyen me (.if a man who killeil ,i python wldi-h < .line into his hoU'e. and put 
it out on a rock for the hawks to take : it reiuaineil four (lays without being 
taken, thi' being because it wa' " iiokiri' up niiiuhl" (a spirits' siiaki*). As 
the result of his impious action, the man gradually lo't nio't of his cattle from 
one ( ause cir another. Cf . — 

. . . lubricus angiii' ab imls 

sejitein ingeii' gyros, sHpteiia volumina tr.ixit . . 

die agmine longo 

tandem inter ]iateras et levia pocula serpens 
libavitcpie dapes rursu.sijue inno.xius into 
successit tumulo et dejiasta altaria liipiit. 
hoe magi' inceptos gcnitori iii'taurat honores. 
incertU' geniunme loci famulumne parentis 
esse ]iutet.'’® 

(-1) They also appear in the form of rats pi. nuirik) or moles 

(p'hniihKIii'tf. pi, piiTiii'hiiiomk). If such animals, haying come into a house — 

' Jt ni.iv tx- noted tli.it tile X.uidi '.i\ tin \ e.ui determine the si'\ of a ehild lii fore liirtli. Tf 
it moves from tlit‘ riidit 'ide to the h ft. it will he ,i ln.v . if viee ceis.i. ,i eirl. 

Jinl'irit 1' al'o Used to me.in .t 'iiiiU hlai k 'ii.ike ; .mother u.une for pvtlioii i~ e/e a. 

^ Very., .i'e., \'. — ini. 
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aad the Xamli >ay they can tell the diti'ereuee between an ordinary rat and a 
” spirit-rat ” — are inadvertentlv killed, thev inav be hrouirht to life again if 
some milk is put beside them, when they will elrink some of it and leave the 
house. It is better, however, not to kill them when thev come into a house, as 
i.ine can never really tell whether they are '■ fioTnjik up ouk" (animah of the 
spirits), or just ordinarv animals, though thev mav be killed without compunction 
when ^e.en outside in the davtiine. A spirit may also appear in a dream to a 
person and seem to catch hold of him. after which, in the morning, he must 
make an offering of milk to the spirit of whichever ancestor he --upposed visited 
him in the night, in order to avoid illness.^ 

The dlasae have the same sort of notions about li-ki'ijii. uo 'l-mt’i't-npii loo- 
'J-tihiqn ii.nk. 00 'I-a$iina (people's souls, and spirits, atul snakes). " When a medicine- 
man or a rich person dies and is buried, his soul turns into a snake as soon as his 
body ruts, and the snake goes to his children's kraal to look after them. The Wasai. 
in consecp.ience. do not kill their sacred snakes, and if a woman sees one in her hut. 
she pours ^ome milk on the ground for it to lick, after which it will go away.'’ 
(H.M.. p. oUT.) TheDIasae snakes are not confined to one particular kind ; they are 
'/-o.oo'io h-iijt: (snake-, of many colours). " Some have a head like an old 

man s cloak " (H.DI.. p. oU8). which is probablv a cobra. Holli-. hi lot:., quote? the 
belief? of tiibe? of the Xilotic race regarding ?nakes ; " The Dinka. Bari. Latuka, 
and other Xilotic tribe? al?ij pay reverence to snake'. 


2. — Witchcraft. 

(a) Dc'i ii'ifioti (hgorset). -The })riucipal kind? of diviners ('igorindrt. pi. 
fic/o/'d.', from epo/', [to] divine) are (i) Ki p-qikti'int : (iii Kifuti'qii.it : (iii) KipR'icJaf : 
(iv) Snkigiiot, 

Tim orkoiik (.-ee beluw. paragraph (b) ) also are in tlic habit uf ?ayiiig that they 
deal (iiily in divhi.nion ; this, liowever, is not true 

(i. u) The kip-'Ctkei fil (from •?'/(/,. [to_ divine), and kipunipif (rf. Kuny. 
power) have ])ccu dealt with in H.X'.. p. ol. It inavl)e ailded that the ki p.Hi];i i ipit 
make? U'c of the sense of 'inell in addition to other form.s of divination, and he 
can cur?e people, A case, in whidi a kip'iiiipit was empluved to detei t a thief and 
to trace the 'tulen thing, came to mv notice m .laiuiarv, I '.12*1. The kip'idipif wa? a 
warrior uf the Xyotigi age. named Arap Tongn. of Kiptildil. in Kmgwcn. Some 
money had hi.-en 'tolcii from the pocki-t of a man'? coat, which had been left on his 
bed ; the LipuTiijiii ',iid. " Tlie tliief i? red-ci loured, be' li.ts pri ij.-cting t's-th, and Id? 
ear? have not yet been bored. Twi?t some grass together, and ilace it v.lieie the 
money was stolen : go bade at 2 p ni. and vou will find the monev." I'he plaintili 

Hil- ie^( niel- ? a Ttintu l*eiicf. fmiiul i .q. .oiion?: tb*' -\wa-S\’an iit XertU-lCot fdan l.c. 
nuiiriU ir, ,.,,0 I'.ig.',. p. iiU. 

- Kuufmann S' /i.W' 127. iss. et' . 
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(li'l as diri^r-ted. and. retiirnins at two o'clock, found someone else engaged in lernoving 
tile posts of liis bed wliich had been fixed in the ground. At the bottom of the 
first post-hole he found the stolen monev. less one .shilling. Suspicion attached to a 
Xandi who happened to answer to the llpihiijutd description, but the theft was never 
proved against him. 

(iii) The hipi-^nchif (from isncji. [to’ .shake) divines with water. They have two 
methods of divination : — (1) A gourd (.'Oti t) is filled with water and shaken, bv doing 
which a vision is conjured up. (2) A gourd is beaten, and the .spirit of an ancestor 
raised, which speaks from the gourd and give.s .such advice as is reepiired. This is 
probably ventriloquism. 

(iv) The salt i/'int (from such, [to] divine), like the kipsnkiiiiot. uses the sen.se 
of smell to divine. He also. lUte the hlphachit, tise.s a gourd full of water. 

(b) J//C Orkoiyot {pi. Orkoiik). — These all belong to the Talai clan, and are the 
most influential people of the tribe. The title of the chief medicine-man is orkovjot. 

of the ^yor<.l . — The word " orkoipot ” was not. however, always u«ed 
with its present meaning. It is found in the more primitive Xandi tribes, c.g. Kony. 
orkddii {orkda)>d>‘f). and Suk. mrkoiijoiK with more or less the significance of the 
Swahili inganga. i.e. a wizard of a benevolent nature, who was regarded with tolera- 
tion. and distinct from the ponindet (Swahili. ,nchatri). who is only evil. The 
etymology of the word is unknown ; it may possibly be derived from the word 
koigo (raided cattle). 

Origin of the Orkoiik. — -According to a story related to me by Chesinganga 
arap Kipsambai.^ a young man. who was the child of a python, and who had been 
brought up bv a Xandi woman, obtains magical powers by causing " four cows, a 
bull, a he-goat and ram to be killed, and the butter-fat (mwaita nepo inn' ginrt) to 
be removed. This being done, ko'ro ch>ito. kokeng. konic ; ko'ro feta, kokeng. 
komc ; ko'ro krtit. kokeng. komi (he looks at a man. who dies afterwards ; he looks 
at a cow. which presently dies ; he looks at a tree, which afterwards withers). He 
then trampled on the bull, and the he-goat and ram, and. having been anointed with 
the fat. became orkoigot mpo korok (the first medicine-man). 

The Orkoiyot c/.s i'h 'of. — The X'andi language has no ecpiivalent for " chief.” 
bevond the word kirnnijindi t (pi. kimogik) (councillor); and in earlv times the 
government of the country, mch as it was. was in tlie hands of kirnogik. About IS-jO, 
however, the system of orkninotij. or ruh' by an orlroigof. was introduced from the 
I'a'iii-Oishu Masae ; the nanif of the tir't orkruigot of the new tvpe is .^aid to have been 
hlara.soi'- {ol = spirits), Tlii^ wa^ a direct borrowing of the Masae .svstem of rule 
bv an ol-oiboiv. (the proper fiirni (d’ the usual Inibon). which the X’andi still retain. 

1 All elUcr of K.ipkipt.il iiii iii .Ma-op. of tlie Kaplel.ii ii ace : rei;,irile(l tie the Xiiieii a.- one 
of their ehiei folk-lore authoritie-. 

Ar.ip Kip-anih li. hoivever. -.ac- tliat Kopokoii -tone liOii~e) wa- the rir-t orl:r,0/i,t. 
ami that M.ira-oi iva- hi- -on. Ko]iokn’.i ivi- i U.a-in-tti-hn M,i-ae ; Ic i- cem-r.illv thought to 
h e '■ I» I n tile -ei 1 .ml -a (-■- ;/ /. 
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Pn,nr.< Ilf tJiA Orkoiik. — The chief orkoujof h head of the tribe ; and thoush the 
trovemnient of the coimtrv i> in the hands of the warriors of the circumcision age 
(ipiiiihi) ill power, notliing can he done without liis official .sanction. The orkoiijot 
lielong.s to the Talai clan, and all witch-doctors of this clan are called "orkoiik." 
The orkoiijof is areatlv feared bv the tribe, and derive.s his authority from the fear 
he inspires. Presents are made to him by peopde who wi'h to obtain .'oiiie particular 
thine. Thus, in (October. 102t>. when there was a verv heavy rainfall out of season, 
peojjle from all parts of Xandi brought presents of pok [Eh. nil nr i.orncnnn) to the 
nrkoiiiof. in the liojie that he would stoj) the ram. His efforts to do so were not 
successful. Mr. G. M. Gastle-Siuith. when D.P. Xandi. told me that, upon his 
asking Arap Kipeles. the orkonjot. whether the orkoiik reallv have such powers as 
people said, the orkoii/rjt'.'i answer took the following form : — He took a thin roil 
{kirokfo). and. extending his left arm. which was bare, laid the rod across the palm 
with the riaht hand and then withdrew his right hand, leaving the rod acros.s the 
other hand. The rod then, of its o-n-n accord, moved up hi.s left arm to the 
shoulder. 

The orkniik are said, infrr nho. to be able to kill a man by putting a small black 
snake, called imlartt. into his stomach, after which the man dies and the snake issues 
from his body and disappears. 

The attitude of the younger generation towards witchcraft is shown by the 
statement that ” "We know it is nothing ipuch). but all the same we believe in it. and 
are afraid of the witch-doctors.’’ 

(e) Pn ni'linir nt of Witrht’s.—\ witch when cauglit is .sometimes punished bv 
having a leather thong tied tightly round her head — the thong is attached to the 
end of a wliippy tree, wliicli is bent over ; the tree is then released and springs back, 
the force of the spring making the thong cut into the woman’s head, leaving a mark 

there(jii, 

(d) Thr Eril Eip ’. — Certain ])ersons are saiil to have the power of bewitching 
with the evil eve {.iiiknl): thev are called " .rKkiitiiidct " (pi. .iiikutik). They may be 
men or women, and the power i.s not one that is learnt and practised, but is innate, 
and the exercise (.if it is rpiite involuntary. For instance, a man who bear.s his 
fellows no ill will may be unable to .stop himself from making them ill if he so much 
as looks at them. If a person has an iiijurv or sore on his bodv he must keep it 
covered until it has healed, or a passing iniknfiinh'f niav chance to look at it and 
thereby retan.l its healing. 

The ’W’-Isukha or Awa-I'ukha {Bantu Kaviroiv.lo) sav that certain women 
have a somewhat similar power which thev call Vnrohi. which makes a woman bewitch 
a 'mall child if she looks at it. The bewitchment lias the effect of making the 
child s stomach swell up. and if it is not rulibed with some kind of fat. such as butter, 
llu' child will die. Such rvomen can be cured bv a witch-doctor (luiuikhoni'i). who 
gives them leaves of a certain tree to eat. 
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(e) Phici'-Xn iiir< nhit 'iiiij to T^^7'-//o^//y. —There are in ^samii eertain phiee-namcs 
which appear from their etyniolotrv to refer to witchcraft. Such iiamev are — 


Ain’ ap .setan. a river in X. Wareiig = river of war medicine, Srto,, ie 
concoction given liv the o/hji'/ot to warrior^ liefoiv thev go on a raid, 
order to protect them. 


Koiipau (.epelt " (,4ovl.)an " on the (4 S.. (d.S. map. E.A.i’.. 


'lieet 


Xorth A — 3 

W 


a 

in 


h). 


Apparentlv from kon' (rock) and ji'in ([to| make magic, bewitch). (Cf. 
/t'oo.sf/7v/t = i .^lauLditer 'tone; /.'oo/e/o//.' -- higli lock; hll-on white 
rock.) 

Ponjoke. a hiri'f (district) of Aldai Ap[iarenflv from pon ([to] bewitch) and 
choke (a granary). 


Except in the hret instance, thc'e name' are ratlier ob'cure. I can. however, 'ce no 
other explanation of them ; nor couhl I obtain any information a' to why they were 
so called. 


3. — SfPER.STITIoXi .\Xr> (.)MEX'. 

(a) Phtcea to irjiich S'lperinfiioil 7’oo///e/,/^ eo Attarhnl ( liepilat a hiil in 
Aldai (■■ Thunder hill "). Xear the ^uminir of thi' hill was '• buried ” Kakipocli. 
who came from Elgon c. .a..i>. Itioo. and wu' the fit't to 'Cttle in Xandi. The jdace 
whore he and his pos^e.ssion^ were laid out on an (.).x-hide. <ind I'd't for the hyienas. i' 
marked by the .stump of an olive-tree. A little above rhi< i< a d>-ep hole in the rook, 
called " koinV op niik" (the eye of the ,'pirits). at the buttomc>f which i' .'ome water 
called ■■ pek not /no.^aiKhwn otk " (the water of the glio't'). When 1 vi'ited the 'ite 
in February. 192fi. some small creature wa' crving in thi; rocks, klv guide. Ki[)'ambo 
arap Kosapei, the head-man of the district, 'aid it wu' (tod and he said to it. M( nr. 
ipoipiiii oiniliiopik " (■■ Do not cry. I will bring vou food "), 

Chepeloi. a hill near the western border ot X.indi. Thi' name is an abbre- 
viation for " siisiiek cJii pif oi ' (the gru'S which 'pint' burn). becau'C " Kopih 
ol f//hn'o /i ik stO'^Ofk lU'ini'if op Ivipt/totO. pelf ke/obin, onto nointt iitjt kStitoJi (" The 
gho'ts burn the grass in the month of Februarv. thev burn it at night, wherefore 
the Xandi do not live there.” — Arap Kipsambai). (S'<< ol'-o H.X.. ]>. loti.) 

'kleiieugai. Though the crater of Alenehgai. near Xhikuru, i' a long wav from 
Xandi, the Xandi regard it as l)eing haunteil. Arap Kip.sambai told me, ■■ Kotp 
cjui kti'oko'tk t to ^[ffo lojoi, koktt/toi', nttikejtin. kolottp otti.^iintloi'oiiik (" If a man 
takes walking-sticks to Menehgai. and ])iit.s them down, thev are not there, the 
ghosts have taken them ) Mt/o 01/111 is a (Nlasae word meaning "the corpses.”' 
It occurs in Xandi in the ko/et name Let- 1-ott oeot/ta (the-c»i-tlie-e'orpses), from the 
IMasae burial cairns there, 

' t.lr. •• the iiho't'. 
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(b) — The Xaii'li 'dv that there is a devil witii one lev and nine 
hutto^•k^ and a lierv mouth, tvliieh irues about at night eatcliing ehildren and eating 
tliejn. The 'W-Bnkiia fornierlv believed in the existence of a large blaek dog 
called Linani. vliicli went about at night with tire issuing from its mouth ; tliev sav. 

■■ L'dlit ' iftiitii, Jdutinli hro linlio iiihnbn " C It ate people, but is not here nowadavs 

Tlie name ( ']" is abo applied to a very fierce animal, reports of which have 

been lieard in various parts of Kenva Golonv. to which the late Dr, Heard trave the 
name " Xandi bear." There are. I believe, few. if any. authenticated instances of 
Eurc.pean' havins seen it. though many X'amli and Ke\ui will atiirni that they have 
^etii it. A Xandi, wlio po'-ed as having .seen it. tohl me that it was bigger than anv 
liyeena. and had long, coarse, reddidi hair and long feet. It is said to scalp people. 
Some people tliink that it may be a gorilla.’ The name ” Chci/w^it " may perhaps 
be derived from the formative |)rerix ehtp- and the verb inas. [to] strike. - 

(c) 0//e,y/.>, — To the list of omens in H.X.. pp. 79-bl. may be added the 
following : — 

Phlegm (dij'ihk or d'l'U-'irujitoi) in the threjat i.s a .sign that a stranger is coming 
on the next day. 

A large black-beetle in the hoii.'e foretells the near arrival of a stranger. 

Bats in the house are considered to be very lucky. 

Crickets in the house are said to be lucky : they foretell an increase of cattle. 

Grass is sacred, as it i^ the food of cattle ; it Is therefore unlucky to strike people 
with it. 

Among the Kony. when a man is accused of telling a lie. he will tear up a handful 
of grass, when he must be believed. 

(d) Xo/i'Ci of tin' Dutil. Tohn. — Under ordinary circumstance.s the name of a dead 
per.son may not be mentioned. A Xandi who had lost a child, in trying to tell me its 
name. .said. " IMv child was called ‘ Tiomlo ’ (animal), one that the Swahili call 
■ Xyoka.' X(jw vou know its name." The child was called “ Erenet " (snake). 

4. — C'.VTTLE. 

(a) Tin Sigorani-t. — Certain c.ittle and goats are considered unluckv and are 
called " .'iiiornntt " (pi. Such are; (1) an u.x or cow. the nostrils of 

wliidi liac'c Ipccu made tn bh-ed bv being caught in the branch of a tree : (g) cattle 

I .1111 nut th.it gunllii- li.ive ever liei-ii 'I'cn in Kenya, though when [ aa- living 

on rhe- KL' VO honk-r. in kJ:’!. th^rt* <i rumour loc.illv that a >tranie mon-'ter m the 
f'lro-t, will'll •'ornr ]jeopIe thou^iht w.i'' a •gorilla. Ariotla r explan.ition put forwanl h\' '■ome 
1- t]i it Ch' /r/ont i-. ,t _iaiiT 

- ’I'h-- <i<riv.iTiou of <Sli ' fnuii ini'- (.i main ami (the ape) is ab^ur-l. Tor one 

tliiiij. rji. - , .irinot T' pr> nt rhii ; .nul the primary furm of the word i^ c/e.mo'''. (The primary 
ioriii of L" //'Of/, older 
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whose tails are frequently eaught in trees ; (3) a cow or goat which does not swallow 
all the grass it eats, but keep,? some in it.s cheek, aiul does not let it go into the 
stomach. (Other sigoraeoh are given in H.X.. p. 80, last paragraph.) 

(b) Lore of Herding Cuttle . — When a Xtindi head-raaii was asked whv his people 
did not train their oxen to plough, he said. " If we worked all our oxen, what should 
we have left to herd I ” 

(c) Kong Cattle-Xrunei . — The T-Konvof Elgon have, like the Xaiidi, and Suk. and 
other tribes of this group, names for diiferent types of cattle. Such names are^ : — 


Konv. 

X’andi. 

Suk. 

MeAiiin'^r. 

Kimasds 

... Kimasa.s ... 

... L'hemasas ... 

CLx: « ith cut ears. 

Teta live tui 

... Kimiso 

— 

Black ox. 

Tuimet 

. . . Koroiit 

... Korondo' ... 

Blaek-a lid- w lute ox. 

Kipsixue 

. . . Kip.sirue . . . 

... Siruei ( — piehaldl 

White ox. 

Kipsitye 

... Kipaitve ... 

... Mukendo ... 

Ked-brow n ox. 

Kimukye . . . 

. . . Kimukve . . 

... 

Bartlv brown o.x. 

Kip.samo 

. . . Kipsamo . . . 

...■ Sainoch 

Dapple-urev ox. 

Kiporus 

. . . Kiporus . . . 

... Orii" 

Light-erev ox. 

Kipkaro 

... Kipkarai ... 

. Lemu 

Hornless ox. 

Kimflgatimet 

... Kimnoatimet 

...: Xaatip 

t hx u ith erect horns. 

Kipuruk 

... Kipuruk ... 

. .' Koda 

Ox with horii' pointing forward'. 

Kipseta 

... Kipseta 

...! Setan-e 

Ox with 1 rumpled horns. 

Kipkulimymet 

.. Kipkulunvmet 

— 

Ox with horns pointinir inward'. 

Kimakofigda 

... Kimakonu' 

..1 

I >ne-eved ox. 

Kimngoso.siet- 

... Kimnao.sos 

. Korkor 

Shv ox. 

Kiprewenot 

Kiptenden 

. ' 

Thin ox. 

Yakwai 

... Sambu 

. . . .Akwayh ... 

Sleek ox. 

Yosit 

... t)sit 

... \ OS 

1 

( lid cow. 


The following names of cattle are not given in tlie list in H.X._, p. 280 ; — 

Chepkorat . . . . A blind ox. 

Kamarokong . . . . A black ox with a light stripe on its face. 

Lelmet . . . . A cow with a whit(‘ heail. 

O. ClKC L JtflSIOX. 

(a) The " Kikule-kwet ' Cereinoiig . — The male circumcisions take place at 
intervals of about tifteen years. Before each circumcision takes place a preliminarv 
ceremony is held, called " Kibnh-kn\t" ("We bleed the goat") (from k'd. [toj 
bleed, cup. and kn-tt or aknrt. goat). This ceremony is held in each pororot,^ and 


1 The Xandi names from H.X.. p. 2SO ; thf Suk. from B.. p. leO. 

- llie feminine of tlii' « or. 1. ! 7e i. j,, u.'Cil to mean " a i ow that is thouclit to he in 

calf, wlien really it is not." .tr.ip Tirim. of the Kiporitiek divi-ion. ehief Ar.ip Kieptek.) 

The pornre.t (pi. p'jnjnj^,, k' i~ a ni.ijor ti-rritori.il ilivisiun "f the X.in.h euiintrt' : there are 
1.') in ,ill. (livii.led aiuonc the ■'i .meO/oe t. or " eountie~.'’ 
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a representative Hatherins; of the jieople of the porornt. It lasts one clay, and 
much beer is drunt. the drinking starting in the morning. During the day a troat 
i^ killed, and eaten bv the unc-ircumc-isecl boys (nptfik) who are present. ^ This 
ceremonv is not performed by the Moi clan, who have a ceremony of their own called 
" Kiirehii-le<jet" ("We take oft’ the belt'") (from irekn. [to] take oft. and hytiio. 
belt). (H.X.. p. lU.) (Information from Arap Teko. head-man of Kaptimioiis in 
north Emgwen.) 

(b) Circiiinci^ioii of Gti'Is. — As an alternative to the excision of the clitoris with 
a knife (H.-X.. p. 59). the circumcidon of girls is sometimes done with red-hot 
charcoal, which is placed on a potsherd and applied to the girl's body, thereby 
burning the clitoris. During the operation a girl who is a c irgin sits on a stool.- while 
tjirls who are not. stand. 

(c) " Ipinuagik." — The seven circumcision ages (ipinJa. pi. ipiitoaijik) may be 
arranged in the following chronological form {see p. 427), The dates are the years 
in which the circumcision began. In this table the fighting age is printed in 
capitals, and in italics the age who.se circumcision began in the year named at the 
head of each column. 

It appears from recent inquiries and from records that Sir A, C. Hollis was 
misinformed about the length of the ages. He gives it as 71- years, but it is fairly 
certain that the interval between each circumcision {t'tm) and between each Handing- 


over ceremony ‘ 

{Salrt ap eito) is fifteen years. 



— 

Kimn.vike. X.vonai. i 

1 

Maina. 

•Juina. 

Circumcision 

Siih t 

ISUOA ItlllF 

lOOj: I'.eS F 

Ibib F 
103S 

1942 

19.5;5 

F = fixed dates. 

A = well attested. The lemaindcr are conjectur 
about then, but uas not held. 

ed . the 1908 S'lktt was due 


The Kipkoiimet ane was formerlv called Koroofjoio. but about 17tjb. in con.se- 
quence of a disaster in which the age was nearly annihilated by the Ipuapek. Sikilaiek, 
and Kaputiek.''* the name Koroufjoro became unlucky and was not used. It still 
survives as an age-name in some other Xandi tribes, ami in Xandi in the patronvmic 
Arnp Koroorjoffk. 

The present >Sawe age is almost extinct. 

‘ Mr. n. M. Cristle-.^mith. when l).C. Xandi. wa' the tir~t to hear of this ceremony. 

- And i.s hence called Chnniiqu'h.- ri it (from ii'j'ih'r. stool). 

’ t asin-riiihn. ’Sekelae. .ind K.iputiei Masae, 
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The full forms of the age-names, with the ages in years as they are to-day. 
are as follows : — 


7. Sawaya (Sawayat). pi. Sawe (Sawek) 

Sowava (Sowavat). pi. Sowe (Sowek) 

0. Kipkoiimetiu (Kipkuiimetiot). pi. Kipkoiiinet (Kipkoiiinetik) 
5. Kaplelachin (Kaplelachindet). pi. Kaplelach (Kaplelachek) . . 
4. Kimnyikein (Kimnyikeindet. pi. Kimnvike (Kimiiyikeik) 

0. Xyonsio (Xvongiot). pi. Xvongi (Xyongik) 

2. IMainonin (Mainonindet). pi. Tlainon (Maiuonek). or Maiua 
(Mainek) . . 

1. Juinaya (Jumayat)"^ 




82-97 

(J7-82 

52-67 

67-52 

22-67 


Jumio (Jumiot) 


pi. Juma (Jumek) 


Birth — 7 


At the present day, Xyongi and Maina have become .synonyms for " circumcised 
man" (mare net) and " uncircumcisetl boy’’ [hgetet). respectively, though when the 
present Maina age becomes the warrior-age, these .synonyms will become meaningless 
and fall out of use. 

The meanings of these names arc very obscure. I have only been able to 
interpret two.^ though further research in the Xandi linguistic sub-group may reveal 
the meanings of the others. The two names are — 

Kaplelach = place of the white ones. 

Kipkoiimet = long head. 


The names Juma, Maina, and Sawe are used as masculine personal names in the 
forms Juma. Jumek, Kimaina. and Sawe. 


6.— C'lax-Xa.mes. 

The clan-names are very obscure and are full of archaisms. There are two sets 
of names in use — (a) the real name of the clan, u.sed by men : (b) nicknames u.sed by 
women and children, which generally refer to something connected with the clan. 
The names of the totems (twndo = animal, pi. tiongili) are often used in place of the 
names in (a) or (b). To find out a Xandi's clan, the following plirase.s mav be used : — 
(i) ■■ Itondaiinjiin/j Iv ne ? " (" What is thy animal ? ”) ; (ii) " Xe iiondaiuujung ? ’’ 
(‘' What is thy animal ? ) ; (iii) ” Xc tiond' up oreniiijiinij (" What is the animal 
of thy clan ? "). 

As far as can be ascertaineil. the meanings of the names are as follows. Of 
the names under (a). I am unable to interpret X'os. 3. 6. 9. 1(», 12 and 15: and’of 

1 Mnrc thi' papi'i wa-'fiit to the pif-i-. I liave cunu’ a Xulii uoiil. wliieh iiidv 

pu-''it)!y be tht.' (.iiigin of "Mama — \ iz. : ntftiti, left; //e/i/e/, lett-liamled — in .\Iu!'i'a\' U 
Exrli'h-tS 'ihi ! i 't>n‘p‘rintir* iJn Inmtirij, p. lift. 

- ill the-e phr.i-e.-, the plural pronounis often ii-sed. i.e. ori iinui“iii;i in-teail of fn'' nhij'inij. 
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those under (b). Xo'. 1. ti. d. 9. 10 and 13. Tho-i- markerl '' * " are ^iven in H.X.. 
p. 317. 


(a) I .-^eil hij Min. 


< laii Xo. 

H.X. 

in 

Name. 

Meaninea 

1 

Kipoii^ 

.. Tht* 

O 

Kipkuiitiin 

... *i’eople of the 'time' of the fore't. 

3 

Kipjmwi ... 

— 

4 

Kipkem.la 

"^IVople of tkr bee. 

5 

Kipkoku'^ .. 

... *Penple of rhe Imzzanl. 


, Kipix^tai ... 

— 


Tahu 

Peai eful. 


Toivoi 

: str.imrer.' i.ire) 'pirit'. 

u 

Kipairaui .. 

— 

III 

Sokom 

— 

11 

5[oi 

. . *( '.ill. 

12 

Kiptopke , . 



13 

Kamtvaike 

Fl.ice of him (uhn) talk' hv hiui'elf. 

14 

Tunso 

. . Hv.enu 

15 

Kipaa^ 

... 

le 

Kipa-iso 

. * People of the Min. 

17 

Kapeht'mun\ . . 

. . ... Pl.ne of brown thimi'. 


(.'heiiuir .../ 

Do. 

' Hollis L'ive^ the I'olohm monkey 

{l:or(.nitii>t) a' a totem of tlm tl.in. Some members of 

it now Miy 

that the Ti'iet monkey {t'l.i 

ci'jnth' CKs iilbiijul'iri^) is al'O their totem. 



(b) ^u/nts L ^ed by li 

0/fftti Utul. ff ft. 

C'lan No. in 
H.X. 

Xame. 

.Meaniii'.;. 

1 

Memle ... 



KerU' 

We injure. 

O 

K.ipionaeii 

*!*lafe of tho>e who know. 


Kiraimiel . , 

. W'e ilr.uv water with the foot. 

3 

Xjemwivo 

1 >mker. 


Kipketoi ... 

. Spirits' trees. 

4 

Maiimi 

1 >o not anno\ . 


Maramenfie: 

l)o not dr.iw water from mv e\ e. 


Kamdolil ... ... . . 

llr.iw water from the swamp. 


Kuehwa .. 

Trap fur nitx 


Kamipei ... 

“"Tho'e who eat water>. 

T) 

Kap'-etioi ... 

ITiee of tho'-e who look out for the •'pirits. 

b 

iiiiioke 

— 


Katamwa 

Left hands. 


Kipwalei ... 

— 

7 

Kipyakut ... 

Il.ul-moutii. 


'I'ulekut 

riiuinh'rinD inoutli. 


Kimapelinu-o 

V The uneomiuerable. 

> 

-Mori'o 

— 


Palekut 

He who diii' with hi' muutii. 


K.ipll ... . . 

— 


. 5l,iletk.im 
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(b) Xahit'f U'^td hij ^YollHll mid Chihlren — coutinued. 


Clan Xo. in 

H.X. 

Xame. 

Meanincr. 

10 

Kapyiipf ... 



11 

; Karewa 

*Heifer. 


K.'iparitki^.ijjonv 

... below, under ■■ EtvmoIoLiical X’otes." 


Kapartatuka'O- ... 

Do. 

1-2 

Tuitokoch 

... Black-face. 

13 

Kiponioi ... 

— 

U 

Korapor ... 

... *Coimtry of (hvciena'i) droppm:;s. 


PalejfPt 

... *He retires in the moniinLr. 

1.5 

, Korok 

. *Colobus monkev. 


Kapjf herm\vaiiiA\ e« he 

.s'. '■ below under ■■ Etvmoloaical Xote.s." 

lo 

Kipkovo ... 

. . .. He (trlio sends) hail. 


Kapaiakok 

... *P!ace of those cvlio are above. 

17 

iXone) 




Efyinolofjirai 

Xotos on the Clan-Xeanes. 


(a.) 

Tlie prefixes kip- i\ud lap- ikcini-) stand for " people and "place or family 
of.” respectively. 

Kipoiis. — Oils is a possible archaic form of the modern pi. of oiin. viz., oi. Some 
Xandi trii»es. especially the Kamechak or Sapei, have a tendency to 
terminate a noun in -is where Xandi has some other ending. 

Ivipkoiitira. — Koii = stone ; liir = forest. 

Kipkenda , — Kenda might be a distortion of sepeiiiya (bee), which is a totem 
of this elan. 

Kipkokbs. — Chepkokosio = buzzard. 

Talai . — Inla = peaceftil. 

Toivoi. — Possibly for toi oi. toi = strangers : oi = sjjirit.^. 

IMoi. — This word is the common word for calf. The totems of this clan are the 
crested or Kavirondo crane, and the buffalo. The Xandi call the crane 
rhrpn-iiti'-iiioii (daughters of the calve.s' ears), as this clan does not brand 
its cattle but clips the ears. 

K.imwaike. — M>r<ii = he .speaks: k< = by himself (perhaps alluding to the 
partridge {toiijo.et). the totem of this clan). 

Ki])asiso. — As/s = the sun. 

Kcipclienmri. C/e- = which are ; = coirupt pi. o brown. 

(b.) 

Kenis. — From /-us ([to] injure, hurt, 

Kapongen. — From hiytn (know). 
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Kiramtft'l. — For hi-ro.in Id, from rnm = draw water : kel = foot. 

Xu-emwiyo. — Kony hijriiiiriijoit iT'iiniiu-lijondet) = duiker, the totem of thi-; 
elan. The usual Xandi for duiker is cheptin/ich. 

Kipketoi. — Ket — trees : oi = .spirits. 

Maiiini. — Perhaps a corrupt imperative of iini ([to] annoy) = do not annoy 
(me), i.e. bv .stinying rne (alluding to the bee. one of the totenis^of this 
clan). 

Maramgong. — Mn-nori. corrupt imperative of runi == draw water ; Icohq = eye. 

” Do not make me cry (by stinginy me)." 

Eaindolil. — From ram ; toill = .swamp (alluding to the frog, a totem of this 
clan). 

Kuehwa. — This might be a corrupt word from ilntu ([to] burrow) (alluding to 
the prohibition on this tribe to dig game-traps). 

Kamipei. — From am. = eat : pn = water.s (alluding to the frog). 

Kapsegoi. — From scf/c = look for : oi = spirits. 

Katamwa. — Katnm = left-hand. 

Kipyakut, Tulekut. — These refer to the jaws (lut) of the lion, the totem of tliis 
clan. i’« = bad ; tal = [to] thunder. 

Kiinajielameo. — For hip-m‘i-pd-am.<:o ; mu-pd might mean " uncoucpierable." 
though ameo is left unexplained. It might also mean " those who do not 
eat elephants " (from pd — elephants ; a in = eat). Tlie Xandi in general 
do not eat elephant. 

Palekut. — From pale = he digs ; I 'd ~ (with his) mouth, in allusion to the 
bu.sh-pig {phacochcerns cethiopiemd. the totem of this elan. 

Kaparitkisapony. — Very obscure. Cln pari! is a cow witli it' ears cut (a jiractici' 
of the Moi clan) ; pomf is .'^a]rei for bu.sh-buck. tlie skins of wliich this clan 
may not wear. 

Kapartatukasos. — Als(r very olxscure. J’/dcu = cattle : .'b.' — buffaloe.s. (Sapei 
pi. .s'oo.s ; Xandi pi. som.) 

Tuitokoch presumably alludes to the ehereret monkey (C< n-oridhi i hk iiri.«o- 
dridis). the totem of this clan. 

Korapor. Palepet. — Piefer to the hytena’s h.drits. Kor = cuuntrv : por — 
dung : pet = daylight. 

Kapehermwamweehe is airain verv obscure, t '//( c take ; '/s c/( = turn or 

hate. 

Kaparakok is a cpia'i-passix e verb formed from the noun pnrah (above). = Tho.se 
who have become above. (Or. jiDs^iblv, Fie who has become above, i.r, the 
sun.) 

It will be noticed that tlie 'wetrd '■ sjiirit' i.iecurs four times ; this is no doubt 
due to the fact that the religion of the tribe i' ancestor worsliip. 
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rii_‘ferrm£r To clan 17. ” Cliciiuiri."' .sav> (H.X.. p. -3. n. 3) ; ” It is 

uncertain wLetlier tlii> clan is still in exi'^tence." It doe^ still exist, though it is 
probably the smallest Xandi clan. 


JJt^f I'lh'itioi'i oj Llnuji. 

(Ste Table of Clan Statistics.) 

The following note' are based on the examination of 376 Xandi registration 
certiticates. They show that the Iloi clan is bv far the largest ; they aho show 
that the clans may be arranged numerically in three groups ; — 


1 . 


Kipiegen. 

Kiptopke. 

Kipkenda. 

Kipasiso. 

Toiyoi. 

Tungu, 

Kipoiis. 

Kamwaike. 

Kipkoiitim. 

Kipaa. 

Ki]rsirg()i. 

Sokom. 

Kipamwi. 

Kipkokos. 


In the table two clans are omitted, the Talad and Kapchemuri. The Talai live 
in a location by theniselve.s ; the last hut-tax census gave the number of adult males 
as 3(i7 fas against ]2o in Iblb). There were no Kapchemuri among the names 
e.xaiiiined. this being the .smallest and most obscure clan. I have come across only 
one or two members of it. 

The table further show.s that the poroivRd' may also be divided into four groups 
according to their members : — 

1. 2. 3. -i. 


Kapchepkendi. 

Kapkiptalam. 

Kaptumoiis. 


Kakipoch. 

Koileke. 

Tipifigot. 


Kamelllo. 
Kiip.siondoi 
and Tuken. 


Ktipsile. 

Kitkimno and Clieptol. 

hlurk ajj Tiik' (or Kapwareug). 

Kimhgoror. 

Kapianga. 


M ith regard to tiie poroio-^uk. the following points niav be noted ; — 

(1) The poron.i-t of Kapchepkendi. the largest, and the pororid of Kamelllo, 
the largest of grouj) .3. wert' the most trouble.some in the early hi.story of the 
admini.stration of Xandi from 1.396 to 1906. 


^ A -.mall number of Talai who aie not witth-doctois live in other locations. They 
repre-ent the original clan, which existed liefoie the introduction of the uiloinottt. 



TaULI': ()!■' Cl.AN S'l’A'l'IS'l’ICR. 


rt l'itilUl tjj tin U,nl K'liii/ li'ibes. 
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(2) The pororuf of Kakipoeh is uained after Kakijjoeh. the traditional 
first settler in Xandi from Elgon: it was prol)abIy the first territorial di'trirt 
to be established. 

(3) The south-western pororoiiek of Kap.sile, Kakimno. C'heptol. dliirk' ap 
Tuk'. Kiiiingoror. and Ivapiauga are those with the least number of members. 

(4) Prior to the Xandi Punitive Expedition of Ifxi.a-G. the pi'iriiru>-if]; of 
Kapehepkendi. Kamelilo. and Tiiken were in the tn'tt of Soiin ; the Kapchep- 
kendi are now distributed among the (iiiotiiiijik of Wareiig. Emgwen. and Aldai : 
Kamelilo in north Wareng ; while Tuken is now in south Emgwen. 

7. — i\lARPaAt;E. 

(") The Xandi have a custom whereby a widow who has no children may 
■■ marry " a young woman and become her legal " husband.” The ” wife ” is 
bought by the widow just as a man would buy his wife, and the " wife " works for her 
■■ husband " just as if .she were a man. The “ wife ” may have intercourse with a 
man. and any children she may bear are the property of her " husband." 

{h) Girls are occasionally married when very young. A child of 10 or 11 may 
■-ometimes be seen wearing the insignia of an OfOtiot (married woman), i.e. the ear- 
rings (tudk). skirt (chepjMuif). and upper garment [koJiket)} 

{'.) A youth who has been circumcised {kipkekkht) may marry when all the 
circumcision ceremonie.s are finished, without waiting for the " saket aj) eito '' 
eereniony of his ipinda. 

8. — Per.sc)Xal Xames. 

As in the clan-names, some of the personal names are lather obscure. A 
-elected li't of names, with their meanings, is given below : — 

(-a) Masculine. 

(1) AVithout ^nefix. 

■Tiima. Jumek.— The name of a circum- Mengich. — He-goat. 

c'i.'ion age. Rorio. — Laughter. 

Ka-ut. Kosut. — He .-emK. Sameitui. — Black fore^^t. 

Koitalel = Koiita-lel. — ^Vhite stone. .Sawo. Sowe. — The name of a circiimci-ion 

Koko. — (Jld woman, grandmother. age. 

Maika — IFcu mach-ka (he wants a .Sikilai. — ? = ‘Sekelae. a dici-ioii nf the 
hou.-e) {fit before certain ccnisunants ilasae. 

becomes /). Songol. — Ostrich feathers. 

' The mainage of \i ly youne' uirl- is a matter of bu-.iness. i l i attle. and the -iiLs do not have 

inteicnur-e with tfifir Ini-bands until they aie oldci . 
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('2) With urefix. 


C'henihgor. — Diviner. 

Chemoikiit. — Calf’s mouth. 

Chemiike. — Large navel. 

Chepkeme. — Born in the Jrv season. 
C'hepleiubech. — Lies. 

C'hep^ityo. — Born when the father had 
obtained a red cow. 

Cheptek. — Bamboos. (Kony. KivphJ;.) 
Cheptum. — Born during a circumei^ion 
ceremony. 

Cherob. — Born when it was raining. 
Cheruiyo. Cheruiyot. — Born at night 
when people are asleep. 

Cherukut.- — Born in famine time. ( R'd nt 
= sleep hungry.) 

Kimaina.' — The name of a eircumcision 
age. 

Kimaiyo. — Born in the time of drinking 
beer. 

Kimakut. — Ant-bear. 

Kiinalel. — Born when the new gra.ss w<is 
sprouting. (Walel = a place wln.Te 
grass has been burnt, and new grass is 
growing. ) 

Kimasas. — Burn when the father hail 
obtained an ox with cut ear.s. 

Kinielgut. — He who licks his lip.s. 
Kiniinihg. — Little. 

Kimngei. — Born in tlie mouth of Ngei 
(-May). 

Kinuigeny. — Born wlien the cattle were 
at the salt-lick. 

Kimhgetuny. — Lion. 

Krmnvole. — ’Well-dressed. 

Kinmguhg. — Cripple. 

Kimuke. — Large navel. (Same as 
Cheinuke.) 

Kimuruon. — Brown. 

Kimutai. — Born in the morning. 

Kimwe. — He who flees. 


Khnwike. — Born after a relation liad 
been killed. 

Kipaifigetuny. — Lion killer. 

Kipchoke. — Bom under the granary. 

■ Kipe. — Born in the cattle-fold. 

Kipet. — Born in the day tune. 

Kipirech. — Born when soldier ants were 
about. 

Kipirken. — Born when the mortars were 
beaten to drown the mother’.s cries. 
Kipitok. — Born on a bed. 

Kipiwot. — Born in the rainy season. 
Kipkeiuboi. — Born at night. 

Kipkenie. — Born in the dry weather. 
Kipkeno. — Born when the goats were 
milked. 

Kipkerich. — Medicines. 

Kipke.sia.- Born at harvost-time. 
Kipkoiech. — Born at dawn. 

Kipkoros. — B(.uu when a sacred fire was 
burning. 

Kipkoske. — Rejoices. 

Kipkurkat.— Born in the doorway. 
Kipkuto. — Ant-bear. (Kip'ikis.) 
Kiplakat. — Born at night. 

Kiplel. — Born when the father had ob- 
tained a white ox. 

Kiplelgut. — Roan antelope (//<ppobvc/i/.s 

I q'liiios). 

Kiplelinet.— Born when the father had 
obtained a cow with a white Imad. 
Kipoiin.- Boni after the spirit of an 
ancestor had appeared to the mother. 
Kipoiit. — Long ears. 

Kipoo. -The big one. 

Kipoomet. — Big-head. 

Kpioomo.- -Big-bellv. 

Ivipor. — Born by the roadsiile. 

Kiprono.- Born when the goats came 
In line. 
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(2) With prehx — cuiit'uitml . 


Kiprotieli. — Born when the cattle came 
home. 

Kipnikut. — Born in famine. (The .^ame 
a.? Clierukut.) 

Kipnito. — Born on a journey. 

Kipjaanyk 

T-. k Born outside. 

Kipsang J 

Kip^aina. — Born in the loft. 

Kip^arkor. — I Born when the country 
wae saved frijni some mi>fortune. 

Kip^ereni.— Born at the front door. 


Kip.sirtoi. — The jumper. 

Kipsukut. — Drum or barrel. 

KiiJtalam. — B(jru when yras^!lopper> were 
numerous. 

Kiptanui. — The faint one. 

Kiptigoi. — Pimples. 

Kiptionv. — Animal. (The name given to 
a twin.) 

Kipuikut. — The staimnerer. 

Kipvator. — Born when the door of the 
cattle-fold was opened in the morning. 


(b) F till III ! ii>. . 

Unlike men. who become Arap (Anuin) (Son of (So-and-so)) after circumcision, 
women d(j not receive another name till they marry, wln-n tliey become Che'po 
Kapanum (Daughter of the hou.se of So-and-so). For instance. Kimelgut. whose 
father'.s name is Kipuambok ap Kipe. becomes, after circumcision. Kimelgut arap 
Kipuambok : his sister. Taptowei. becomes Taptowei che’po Kapkipuambok on her 


marriage. 

^lany women's names are the same 
lip-, e.g.— 

(.'hemaiyo. 

C'iieiuakut. 

Chemarus (she who does no harm). 
Cheuiasas. 

C'liepchoke. 

Chepitok. 

Cliepkemboi. 

(.'hepkeme. 

Other names have the prefi.\: hiji- {tmn-) 
Tamaina. raasc. Kimaiiia. 

Tdinere.se. 

Taminihg. masc. Kiminihg. 
Tamnyole. masc. Kimnyole. 
Taparusei (the owner of a grev 
bullock). 

Tapelg(c. 

Tapkiken (she who deceives). 
Tapletkoi. 

Taprandich. 


as men's, with the preti.v ch'.p- instead of 

f'hepkuto. 

t’hepoo. 

(.'heptanui. 

t’herono. 

(.'herotich. 

t'hesaahg. 

(.'hesuhguny. masc. Kipsuhguny. 

= daughter of. e.g. — 

Taprapkoi (the wealthy one). 

Taprire (she who crie-). 

Tapsapul. 

Tapsirtich. 

Taptamus. 

Taptiklich. 

Taptowei ( Tap-to- w-ei). 

Tapunmoi. 

Tapusambu. 

, Taputich (she who works for the cattle). 
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It will be noticed that several are to do with cattle [ei. tieh). e.g. Taparusei, 
Tapraiidich. Tapsirtich. Taptildich. Taptowei. Tapiitich ; and with calves (tiioi). 
Tapunmoi. 

(c) The Xarne " Kiperenge.'"' 

" Kiperenge ’Ms a common nickname given to uiicireuiucised boys : I have 
never heard of it as a patronvmic ('' Arap Kiperenge ”). A somewhat similar name. 
■■ Kinmerenge.” has no connection with '' Kiperenge." It Is said that ” Kiperenge 
means Chatterer.’’ and that it is a Kipsikis word. It is possible that it is derived 
from a stem occurring in fren (snake) and nroqntin (spear) ; the latter may be 
resolved into eren and hat (neck), erm signifying something that pricks like a .snake 
or spear. The meaning of “Kiperenge ’’ will thus be eren (prick) and h (reflexive 
.suffix ; he who pricks or injures himself by talking). 

y. — P oints of the Compas.s. 

The Kandi call the four cardinal points of tlu? compa'.s as follows : — 

3Iurot. 

X 


Cherongo. 
LTin Bori. 


Kong Asis. 
riin dumr. 

I 

! 


8 

IMurot. 

The meaning of " IMurot ” and '' Cherongo ” is unknown. " Kong Asis " 
means " sun’s eye." and '■ Ulin bori ’’ and " Klin durur " mean " down there ’’ and 
“ up there. ” re.spectively, referring to the Kavirondo country below the escarpment 
on the west, and to the higher country on the east of Xandi. 

lo. — T he “ ( 'he-orpuchot." 

L'he^<?rpiJehui (from >o/'. [to] look after, and pach, in vain) is the name given to 
a girl who bears a child before marriage. To do this is considered a groat disgrace, 
and every rheMirpiirJiof is ‘■unlucky.’ The children of c/n.'iirpaehonik are exposed 
for the ant' to eat. unless a childless woman can be found who will adopt them. 
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11. — Fish. 

Fisli (niji/iut. pi. injiRidl:) are regarded a.-^ imclean by most Xandi. Some, but 
not all, of the people of Aldai will eat them. Other Xandi refer to them as 
f7/t rh'ijt ,'(( ilk ( lizards). 

1'2. — Songs. 

Apart from songs used on ceremonial occasions (such as those given in H.X.. 
pp. lo. 19. 42. 43-48, 65 and 122). X'andi songs are made up for the occasion. They 
generallv have a refrain ” LoJcujo. loleijo, loleiyo." which is frequently repeated. It 
i> soiuethiie^ varied to " Ol-Rijo. loleiyo. loleiyo. A few songs seem to be well 
known, and refer to no particular occa.sion. e.y . — 

■■ LoRtyo. loleiyo. lohiyo. 

Maiii'i. ineiiet i'(li Emiya. 

Uncle, do not go (to) Ranga. 

Loleiyo, loleiyo, loleiyo." 

Girls, when going to circumcision, sing to their friends such song» as 
■■ Loleiyo, loleiyo. loleiyo, 

Saisere. Tilieiinyo. saisere chepo k6iiiiijd. 

Good-bye. my-fiiend, good-bye (yei-who-ate-of my-liouse. 

<Su!s(/’c. /.he ko-kon-o tiikuk. 

. , , , , . f the-thinscs. \ 

Good-bye. (ye)-who have-given-nie < the-pre=ents./ 

I^oldyo. lohiyo. loleiyo." 


13. — Blooi.’-Brcjtherhoud. 

The Xandi have no such thing as blood- brotherhood other than two borrowed 
forms : (1) Pature.shin. borrowed from the !Masae (H.X.. p. 84 ; H.hl.. p. 323) : 
(2) A ceremony called '' Kaliet." introduced by Swahili traders (H.X., p. 84). The 
verb meaning " enter into blood-brotlierhoocl ” is kalian, cvhence kaha [kahet), and 
is derived from the Swahili kn-kalia (to sit with) (the applied form of ka-kuu, to sit), 
becaU'C '' a Swahili and a Xandi would .sit opposite to each other " (H.X.. p. 84) 
This ceremonv is not more than about fifty years old. 

14.- Xandi Vikw.s or the For.mer IxuAmTAXX.s or Their CorxTRV. 

The Xandi in general call the former inhabitants of their cuuntry by the name 
■■ Sirh-iwa " ; as do also the Kip'ikis.^ There is certain evidence to show that the 
.Sirikwa were not the fmmer inhabitants of Xandi. but merely a division of the 
Uu'in-GIshu hlasae.- The term " Sirikwa'' .seems to be used like ” Gwyildelod in 
Wales {(.»'. ■■ cyttiau Gwyddelod") (see below, .sec. 20. ” The Konv Account of the 

in Juud.. Ajri>'ft tmd L'q<tnfht Xnf. HiA. Ngf., vul. vi. p. 2ti7, 

- (t. \V. B. Huntinjforfl 'wiJourn. End Atri^-n nmJ fp/ui'/a Xf(t. Htd. Sor., Jan.. p. '2d. 
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fSirikwa "). The numerous remains of pre-Xandi hut-circles of earth and stone 
found in parts are called " iiniloiratiyot (pi. niiihoivuinsieJc) by the Xandi. I have 
heard an old man (Arap Eotok. Kipkoiimet. of Kapkiptalam) ascribe them to the 
■■ Chuniba ' (= civilked people. Swahili or European). And while it is clear that the 
ilasae did not penetrate right into X'andi, but only occupied for a time a strip of the 
eastern ed^e of Xandi. nianv Xandi ascribe the hut-circles to ” Masae or ” Sirikwa.' 
though I have heard it admitted that the Sirikwa were l\Ia.■^ae. both by Xandi and 
Tlasae. 

Ill eastern Xandi. in the districts of Lo-T-ineneugai and 'X-dupeueti. are a 
number of stone cairns, which the Xandi call '' inakuonik. They .say that they are 
the staves of T asin-Gislm Masae who fought with the L-Aikipyak (Laikipia) Masae, 
some time between a.ij. ISLK.i and IS-jO. This tradition has every appearance of 
being true. At the present day the Xandi have made the summits of .'ome of these 
cairns into places for sitting in. 


bo.— IIUHAMMADAX IXFLUEA'CE. 

Thotmh the Xandi have not been influenced consciouslv bv Islam, there are a 
few details in which such influence may be traced : — 

(n) The Xile races, when free from iluhammaclan influence, do not circumcise.^ 
The Xandi. though not pure Xilotic. have the Xilotes for one side of their ancestry. 
The old name for Xandi was " Cheningal." and for the tribe " Chemwal.'’ which is 
apparentlv a moditication of " Chemugal. This word. Sir Charles Eliot has with 
great probability suggested.^ may contain tlieTurkhana word 'ii/riril (pi. of n ijii-kltnril . 
tlie-camels) ; and that it alludes to "the borrowing, direct or indirect, of the rite of 
circumcision from camel-riding Mohammedans. The Xandi traditional account of 
the origin of their circumcision is that it was brought by a man, called Kipkenyo 
("the man of old"), from a country called To. beyond the Ahgata nya-nyoke 
(Uasin-Gishu plateau), i.e. from the East.® 

(h) The Xandi have a .story of the creation which ^trildngly resembles the 
account in Genesis, to the etfect that God made a boy and " killed '' him, and took 
out a rib from which he made a girl. They had a child, and God ^aid, " IVlio gave 
vou leave to have a child ? " and expelled them, liii-^s Han>en. of the Africa Inland 
IMis^ion. Kapsabet. told me that she had heard among the Kc\-ii a story relating to 
Mo^es. These stories probablv come from the same source a^ the traditions recorded 
bv Merker^ among the Masae. which relate to the creation, flood, etc., and which are 
almost certainlv borrowi'd. probablv from Muhammadan source.^. 

I Sir H. H. .Johii'tiai. t ;/„.//( . p. Ttjo, 

- Intro. iiictioi! to H.X.. p. xv. 

• H.X.. p. il'.C Tho l.iiirl of Do nr Ti> 'cent' to Oe the Emlo countrv. 

^ Mirkcr. /C. ,1/c'O. llcr.ui. IPlo. pp. ifTO ny/y. 
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(r) The Xandi word for " dead person" i? Icuumtit (limnitet). which seems to be 
borrowed from the Swahili (Arabic) niodi (corpse). This word looks lOte an earlv 
borrowing, since it has assumed a Xandi form, unlike recently borrowed words, 
which are obviously Swahili, and merely have -t suffixed to them 

Apart from these, there .seem to be no instances of kluliamniadan influence. 
Indeed, until after the Xandi Punitive Expedition of lOOo-t), no one was able to 
gain any sort of footing in Xandi ; and since the Xandi arrived in their piresent 
country they seem to have borrowed onlv a. few agricultural terms from their 
Bantu neighbours. 

Id. — XoTE ox THE IfdEOBO. 

The Dordbo (Masae. 01-Torbboni. pi. Il-Torobo ; Xandi. Okiot. pi. Okiek ; 
Swahili. Wa-n-dorobo) appear, from 3Iasae and Xandi traditions, to be an aboriginal 
people who were at one time spread over a great part of the modern Kenya Colony. 
Both klasae and Xandi accounts of the creation show a Dorobo living with other 
things : in the IMasae version, with an elephant and a snake (H.3I.. p. 266) ; in the 
Xandi. with an elephant and the thunder (H.X.. p. 111). Another IMasae story says. 
" ItmJua. opa il-Mni nnn niiije 'l-Tordbo. iwntd opa 'n-glshn. Ore 'l-Tordbo naa 
tiinjt ooaUi ' n-yish'i/." (“ The ilasae were formerly Dorobo. and had no cattle ; it 
was the Dorobo who posses.sed all the cattle.”) (H.M., p. 270.) 

It appears that all the true Dorobo speak a primitive dialect of Xandi. 

A few Dorobo live in the Tindiret hills, south-east of Xandi. a favourite resort 
for outlaws of all tribes. Few Europeans have seen Dorobo. and many people who 
pass as Dorobo are really outlaw.s of cjther tribes. 


17. — The Word “ E-WuvrwrYU.” 

In Sir A. C. Hollis’s vocabulary of the dialect of the T-Kunono (Masae smiths), 
referred to by Sir Charles Eliot in his Introduction to H.X.. p. xxxiii. are given four 
words, of which Sir Charles says they are '' not like either the Wasai or the Xandi 
equivalent.s.” One of them is oirujj'iivinjn (axe) (Xandi, aiyuo ; Wasae, e-repilet, 
or eh-rloJ’i). I .suggest, however, that it may be connected with a word, meaning 
■■ axe. ” found in some Bantu languages of the Eastern Xyanza group, e.g. Lu-Lsukha, 
i-haijn'a : Lu-Kirsu (Kitosh). l-gtinni: and lienee with the XXndi niguo, since it 
seems that Xancli n'iijiio = Bantu Uinujvn. 


ps. — T he Kiixv of Mocxt Elgox. 

A nme. 

The Koiiy are generally called " Elgon Dlasai,'"' or " Elgonvi.” bv Eurojiean^ 
They c.ill themselves ■' 1-Kony (Konjek),” sing. '' Kohgin (Kougindet).'’ 
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Elh luA'jijij and Ihstorj. 

The Kemy are a Xandi tribe 'wlio live on the southern or Kenya sicle of Mount 
Elgon. They appear to be part of the original X’amli stock who staved on Elgon 
when other sections moved awav to the east and south-east.^ Of their modem history 
little is known. In 1921-2 the tribe was removed bv Government and placed in 
Xortheru Kitosli. under i\lurunga. the Kitosli chief, with Arap Kieptek as their own 
chief. Many of them fled and hid in the forest, while others took refuge with Arap 
Sangula, in Kganda. 

Gi («//■'/ phiod Di '-■( >/o// s. 

Tlie Koiiy inhabited about a rpiarter of Mount Elgon, i.i . more than h.ilf tliat 
part of the mountain which is in Kenva Colony. Their country extended more or 
less from the Lako country north of Kito.sh, to the Xai r^wamp on the east, up to a 
height of 10.(i()(t-ll.(i(!(i feet, and included an area of some 2-3t» scjuare mile'. 

The country is divided into districts {kvret. pi. korotinink) named after tlie 
rivers, which are. from M'est to Ea.st : — ‘Sosian {PJicen.i:i: ixcUnata palm). Kiiikulkul, 
Kapewan (place of Envt trees). Kasowai. Rongai (narrow). Kwoitobo.s. 

The tribe has tliree divisions which are called — Kipuritiek, Kiji.saratuk. Somekek 
(who lived in caves). 

In 1923 the chiefs were 


Division. 

Kuret. 

I'oriiiei ( lia f. 

i’re'i lit t hief . 

Kipontiek 

... Kipkulkul 
'So'ian. 

... .^rap Kieptek ... 

... .Gap Kh ptek. 

Kipsawtiik 

...‘ Kwoitoho' 

Roniiai. 
i Kasow.ii. 

... .\r.ip K.i'i'i 

..., .\r,ip Ka'i'i. 

(.\ri'ip S.inuula.) 

Somekek 

..., Kapewan 

... .-trap Kiejikwiinv 

. .( -Vrap Kieptek. 


(Jol'i mint nt. 

The Government was formerly in the hands of the three chiefs of the divisions, 
who are called " nnioriondtt (pi. unjnreiiik). Eacli chief had a head-man 
(infjoriundf I npe iiiinihi/) : each kiirit was in the charge of a captain, called " nbiifi rial ’’ 
(pi. ojaif, rdk). who was responsible tf) the iiiqirrinndif ni/f inimhi/. The imioi inmb I is 
not of necessity a witch-doctor {orlOandi t) ; of the four named above. Arap Kieptek 
.dione is. 

I.'altb . 

The Kony are. like the Xaiidn a tribe of militarv herdsmen, who regar{l cattle 
, 1 ' their chief po'ses'iou : they are also stronglv addicted to cattle-'tealing. 

’ ■ Early Histerv of the X.tndi," .Joiirii. Ea<t Africa anil l ijainl i Sat. lint. Soc.. 19:27. 
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Burins the dav-time the cattle are herded in the srazins-sroundi (/'/;"X^/fd') by 
a herdsman {nirstontxJft]. who generally a small child At night tln-y are dint nj> 
in an enclosure (■'■ij/ti up tuku). They are trequently driven to salt-lic'k.'> (/'//C/'i/ch/. 
pi. xipxiiprek). If there are none near the grazing-grounds, the women fetch salt 
from the eaves (Gpc, ;<•/). of which there are great numbers ; the salt can be cut out 
in slabs and resembles soapstone. 

( 'attle are bled periodically and the blooil is drunk. When herding for Europeans, 
the Kunv like to report that cattle are sick and must be bled : this is generally an 
e.vcusp to get some blood. 

Goats and sheep are herded separatelv from the cattle, and at night sleep in a 
compartment of the owner's house, called " iujorut." 


Hi III. 

The Kony have no village.s. but live in small groups of huts (lultu. kof or hut. 
pi. lonk). which consist of the dwelling-house. granary, and cattle-enclosure. The 
dwelling-houses (Gih-t) are circular, and are built of wattle and daub ; the inside 
walls are plastered with cow-dung. The hut is divided into two parts, the people's 
part {ttoijd)'- and the goats' part (iujofut). The walls are about 4 feet high. The 
door iki'i'ktt) is made of wicker-work hurdles {(i.mbi f) wliich are plastered with cow- 
dung. The front door is called " kurkef up tae." the back door " kurket up hf." 
Adjoining the hut is the cattle-enclosure op tuko). made of branches of trees 

and thorns. 

Z»,vss. 

Small boys wear a goat-.skin (im/orii'f) and a bead necklace (uluuuk). Young 
girls wear a leather apron (iiiijorut up kifphj) and an upper garment of .skin {im/nritt 
up ko). For ornament.s they wear iron necklaces {■liiu/uiit). iron-wire bracelets 
{fui'f] and bead armlets and necklaces (■Htuutk). and iron-wire arndets (ohiutunuiulit). 
As among the Xandi. both bovs and girls put evlindrical blocks of wood into the 
pierced lobes of the oars to .stretch them. The tribal-mark is a hole bored in the top 
of the ear {iuf/ebtrit). into which children put pieces of grass up iitit). 

A'arrictrs wear two or more goat-skins mwn together, called '• mukutef." or else 
a piece of cotton cloth called " tiiarikutiil (Swahili, uiuci ikum). Thev .sometimes 
wear a small a])ron behiml (Xainli. komii^it). which is fastemal to tht‘ belt {kiim Ifcf). 
For ornaments they wear chain bracelets {■'•■inunruiiik). bead bracelets {.uluurk). 
leather leglets (m u iiipsiit). and sometimes an anklet to which are fastened a number 
of small bells {lipk’irk'irii t). a chain above the calf of one leg {'iiiiiiijDiuJrf). and an 
iron arm-clamp (uJu po-'fii). 

‘ The Kamelllo Dorobo aKo eall this part of the lint - ih'ildo." 
rah-dn^ •• bed." 


In Nandi tin- word itok^/f 



I'fl'ltliifl to thx XfJit'Ji find Kodij Tfibf.i. 
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[Married women wear two garments of dressed leather — a skirt {h xni t) .'upported 
Ijy a belt (Ityt-liiJ). and an upper garment (inqurkt ap korkti). Their oruameut' are 
similar to those of the girls ; thev also wear a large diw of brass wiri^ luing from eaeh 
ear by a strap. The.se ear-ring.s are called ” hut. " and are the sittn of marriage. 
If by their weiitht they hurt the ears, thev mav be hung round the neck. 


Hr, if. 

IVnmeii and children s]ia\-t‘ their hair. Warriors grow the hair long and plait 
wool into it. to which they often attach a pig-tail. In front the hair of the men is 
either twisted together and tied in a number of small tails, or trimmed ^liort and 
even, as if brushed back. Others wear the hair bobbed. 


If t'H pon^. 

The weapons of the Kony are similar to those of the Xandi described ami illu'- 
trated in H.X. They consist of the spear {k'lotit). sliield {lokipt). sword (rot'/ct). 
sword-scabbard (chokd). and club (fompit). The spears have a long and narrow 
blade, a short haft and a long iron butt (lii->ipi‘t}. The point of balance is not at the 
haft, as in Xandi spears, but at the socket of the blade. 

In hunting thev use a spear with a long haft, a sliort blade, and a sliort butt ; 
a bow (kiiijiikiijda). and arrows {kotiik). The bow-string is called " 7nct." 


Sochll Dlfi.-^iod.^. 

The male sex is divided into boys (iiiptik or h'kok). warriors {miiftnik). and elder^ 
ipoiik) : the female sex into girls (t'pik). married women {koro.^kk). and old women 
(rJit’pioadk). .A.fter circumcision, a boy becomes a man ami a girl a woman. In the 
case of girls, marriage follows .soon after circumcision. 

.liiricdtii,!'. 

The Konv cultivate small fields of a (piarter t<.> half of an acre. The initial work 
of clearing a plantation {i mhunt). such as cuttiug olf the boughs of trees, and ring- 
barking large trees, is done by the men : the actual cultivation is done bv the women. 
The implements used are the hoe {iiipo)i(pt). the a.xe (’tiipni). and a large knife {rat'ict. 
called in Swahili " upuinid "). 

The crops grown are: — Mfru'iidirk (Etinsdir inrun, iki). l■llMllll iHink (maize). 
iiio.-^oiKifk (millet), nnhofi]; (sweet pii^tatues). kniinupiiidik (be;ui'). tiimn'i t (tobacco). 

The corn crops {pnrijnn,, pi. piik) when reapeil are stored in granaries (///edit. 
p)l. whii h consi't of large cylindrical basket.> 3 tVft or 4 feet high, made of 

wiekei'-work with a wicktu' hoor. Ihev are rai-ed on wooden siqijiorts a foot oi’ two 
above the grouial. and have coiiic.d wicker-work lid', wdiieh can be lifted off. and 
whieli are la^teiied to the tap of the basket with tree-rupo (pnfhi'if). 


■2 G 2 
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Rihii’.i'iii. 

Tiie Konv bflieve in a god called " A^is" (the jun). who the ereator and 
'’ipreine god. (When tiied with the definite article. J.'Gb/. the sun is always imder- 
'tood. e.g. pur-uu/ Asis (may God kill thee) : pnr-iTuj Asi^tu (may the sun kill thee).) 
Thev ako believe in two sorts of evil spirit : oiuotd. pi. oiiJ: (corresponding to the 
Xandi ouk and iitusainhuxuak). and kiiuaiit'iikt. pi. kiu'uqsujnk (which seems to be 
the eipaivah-nt of the Xandi onedegged devil L'hcniodt). They call the spirits of the 
i.lead " eo,(." The thunder is said to be very bad: “ tht ui/u /niaf nnsiu." 

Miscellaneous. 

(t/v/.vs, — Grass, being the food of cattle, is held more or less sacred by the Koiiv. 
as bv most other pastoral tribes. The Kony do not lilte being hit with grass, fur fear 
tliey should waste away and die. 

A man wdio is being accused will tear up a handful of grass to prove that he is 
speaking the truth. 

Spifi.tng . — Spitting brings luck and averts evil. When men greet one another, 
they spit on their hands and then shake hands, as do the- Xandi. 

S>ihit(ition >. — AMien men meet, one says " Sopat." and the otlier answers " Epa."^ 
A'lien women meet, the elder says " Takwe/uja." and the other answers " lyo.'' On 
parting, peopJe say Chamet ap A-c " (health) or " Saisere." 

19. — Koxy Tree- and Plaxt-Xawes. 

Kony. Xandi. Botanical Xante. 

(1) Con if tree. 

Xtpta {sajjtet) . jPodocaepus j'uhda. 

'i'arakion (tarakiondet) . . •/ t 

iiniperus procera. 

(■J) Ruhiacece. 

K’.'.noluo (kimoluet) .. .. .. Kimoltiet .. \'an</unna edujis. 

(b) Euphoiljlneea. 

Kure- (kuresict) . . . . . . Kurcsiet . . Eupliorhiu mnddahnun. 

Imanua (imanuct) Imanvat .. Ridnus nmnnunis. 

(- 1 ) L n/ftf/n nOS(^. 

Si-netwo (senotwet) .. .. .. Senetwet .. Cassia didymohotrija. 

Kaat (katet) . . . . . . . . Katf-t . . . . Acacia rohu.-;ta. 

Kakorua (kakomet) .. .. ., Kakoruct . Erythnna foinculosa. 

^ From O.il.i il,n ililH—inc). 
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Kony. 

Xaiidi. 

XcUll'-'. 

Korn-'ioii (korusioii>let) 

(•j) Okoo ce. 

Erndit 


Legetenio (legetetuet) . . 
Kiiiiilgerigieli (kiiaiitrei'igiiJieT) . . 
Xgwan (iigwauet) 

(0) .Ipiji i/iiiiiLce. 

. . Lfui-tetaiet . . 

Xitifigiclu't 
Keliut . . 

VilffJl". 

Ld nJolplil'i sp. 

A.(jX(ii'^lit‘nf ^p. 

Sosion (so^iuudft) 

(7) P/ihiia. 

. . So^iot . . 

Fl/tt/'ii /\('h /Aii'i . 

Momoriou (moinorioni.let) 
Kipkeres (kipkere^iet) . . 

(,>) Eos.ii(ice. 


Mokomio (mukoiyuet) . . 
Sinende (sinendet) 

Xyarhotuo (nyarbotur-t) 
Ivaputian (kaputiaud'-'t) 

(k) r (iiiytixfe. 

Mukoivuf't 

SlUHlldet 

. V .sy/ V. 

F Hi'nJi-'ytiff* ! t. 

sp. (of lnl]>). 

Ficn.'^ sp. (of plain-'). 

Saiuruo (sasiiruet) 

(lu) Si'itiiiini'fa. 
Sasurii't 

J/z/.N/Z f ft . 


(11) Lili'irece. 


Taiigarotuu (taiigarotuet) 

Taiigaronn't 

^lloc ! nf '' rfh t ! . 


(kJ) Sohnioa’a-. 


Lapotuo (lapotutk) 

Tumato (tuniatet) 

Lapotiiat 

Tumatet 

SnJftti'Uit rai/i jKfhi nfJc! n) 
f\ (Vtif Hhiii fnlpn It III . 


(Id) C ro.ixulncece. 


Kii^t-ruo (kuseruet) 

Kusoruet 

St'tJiOfi .^p. 


(14) Miiisiiiitre(T. 


Uswu (u^WL't) 

IXuet 

-^p. 


(15) Tilinrifs. 


Xouudruo (iiiirigirii'n) 

Xokiruot 

. . f rl'lAPlH '.p. 
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Xames of other trees are : — 

t'hi-ptuiya (Clieptiiiyat) (red almond). 
fKeiiielio (kcmeliet) {Culndtiidi'oii cn- 

pr/ift). 

Ujl -mororoi. 

Logotiinuo (logotunuet) used for spear- 
shafts. 

Kwarion (kwaiiondet). 

3Iosto (iiiostet). 

hhemhgororiou (chemiigororiondet) . 
Bukwo (biikwet). 

Tendurio (tenduiiet). 

31tufigwo (mtuilgtret). 


Mu >ieinbu (mu‘'ieiabur). 
Xddia (iidiliet). 

Tegeldo (tegeldet). 
Mindililuo ( mindililuet ) . 
Kweiion (kweiiondet). 
Taposwo (taposwet). 
Xgotutio (iigotutiet). 
C'heptongo (cheiDtonget). 
Seina (.seinet). 


Kirouaurio (kironguriet), moss. 


2n. — T he Koxy Accot'xt of the Sieikwa. 

Kinii keny mgoriondet ap '1-Kouy, kainennyi ko Kieptek. ko 

There-M-as of old the-i;hief of the-Kony. n.-iine-liis aml-it-i' Cheptek. and he-i-:- 

orkoaudet uye korom. Ko'tuiyo inendet ak orkoandet ap 

tiie-medicine-man \vhich-i> powerful (tierce). And-he-meets he and The-niedicine-man of 

Ipki'ipek si kopar Sirikwek. die ko piiko ein 

the-L’asin-i’Hshu-.Masae. that they-may-kill the-Sirikwa. who-are the-people (a-people) among 

Ipk(ipek Ko'ye .sagetiek die koromech. ko'kodi 

the-L'a'in-<k'!m-Masae. .\nd-tliey-inake tlie-iuedicines which-are powerful, aud-they-give-to 

•Siriwek kopek die chahg. koimve alak die kohget. 

tii(-.Sinkwa. and-they-die whii-h-are many, and-they-nin-away others vho and-thev-reniain. 

kokwi.-r koret nepo murot. ko’bur iiliii akiit kuiii 
and-rhey-rea' h the-country whii h i~ of souih. and-thev-ilwell tlu re till now. 

[Gf old there was a chief of the Kotiv called Kie])tek (mod. Xaiidi. (/lieptek). 
wlio was a powerful iiiedicine-nian. He met the chief iiiediciue-man of the Ua-in- 
(tI'Iiu klci'ae. that they mieht kill the Sirikwa. and tliey made a powerful medicine, 
ami g.ive it to the Sirikwa. so that maiiv died. And those who wen' left ran awav 
and readied tile south country, where thev live to this dav.^] 

Thi- 'tory confirms tlie statement in H.X.. jn d, that " to the present dav, the 
^^andi spc.dc of the Masai living near fkoma in tlermaii Ivist Afrh a | Tanganyika 
Territory] as tlie Sirikwa. It is therefore posGble that the Sirikwva were onlv a 
branch of the (Masai." 

• My inform, inr. X.uu.tkot.i .ir.i]) Tirim. of the Kijiontiek di\i~ion. ■ lii'-f Ar.ip Kieptek. 'aid 
th.iT The 'outli rountrv u.i' ( ierm.in E.t't -\frii .i (.lir.ini.ino. .Vr.ip Kii-pti-k. hi' i hief. i' a 'on 
of the Kiepti k of the 'tore. 
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rd'itiinj to the XoikJI (iiijl Koiijj Tribes. 


21. — Koxv Tribe Xames. 

Tlie ehii'f tribes of which the Koiiy know are called as follows : — 

Konij. 

Kbkbvin (Kukbviiiilet). pi. Kdkoii (Kdkoiiek) 

Usin (Usindet). pi. Us (Usyek) 

Tuskin (Tosklndet). pi. Toske (Toskek) 

Keyiii (Keyindet). pi. Kewii (Kevek) . . 

Musiinguin (Musunguindet). pi. iMusungu (ilusunonk) 

Lemin (Lemindet). pi. Lem (Lemek) . . 

Kofigin (Koheindet). pi. d-Kony (Konjek) . . 
iMasaein (Masaeindet). pi. ilasaea (Masaeek) 

Ipkbpyon (Ipkopyoiidet). pi. Ijikop (Ipkbpek) 

Sabihgin (Sabihgindet). pi. Sabiny (Sabiojek) 

Magaudaia (iMagandaindet). pi. Magauda (Magaudek) 

Kitogin (Kitogindet). pi. Kitdeh (Kitbchek) 

Oloisiunibin (Oloisiuinbindet). pi. Oloisiuniba (Oloi- 
siumbek) 

P.\RT II. 

22. — Additiox.s to X.^xdi Folk-lore. 

The fullowiiiii stories were collected in the i\lasc)p <livisioii of Xandi in i'.*2b. 
Xo.s. (1) and (4) were related by Cliesihgahga arap Ki[isainbai. and the rest bv (.)lmouai 
aiap Kapehemokorin. e-xcept Xo. (7). which is from Songoko arap Kiinereng. an 
Elgeyo of the Kipkuiimet age {b7 to <'^2 years). The two former belong to the 
Kholeladi ago (about oO). 

(I) Tannenet ap pneh. 

Thf-lici.;iniiiiie ut jHople. 

Ki ihgunv ak jiarak. koki akeng<-. tun. kwaita 

rheywere Lc-low (Lii'ounil). ami abi)vo('k\ r. .iiid-thcy-u ere um-. pre-ciitK' aml-hc-pri-p.iri's 

-Mimngu parak ak ihgunv. kwa jiarak. kotepi ihgunvut. kwaita 

<a)il >kv ami yumnd, aml-it-goe^ 'ky, and-it—tay-. tlie-eround. and-he-prepares 

la.kwet ne miuihg. figetet. ko'le. '' Tepi uli I '' Tun. koi hchg. 

the-' hilfl \\h(>-i> small, the-lioy. and-he--.av-. ” .St.iy here I " I'rescntlv. and-he-'eari he-. 

ko lechi. ■■ Amoche acliehgun chiit' ake. n'otepchi towae.'’ 

aiid-he-sa\''-ti>. l-want tti,iT-i-^e<-k-lt>r-o.»u tiie-|>er^on other. v\ hom-ye-^tav-;^ pg to-etluT." 

Ko. hehgji. k.giar chiit' kai. d koclier kaiam. kwaita. 

Aiid-ht'--i-ek'-toi. and-ht -kill' the-maii that. th,t he-iii.i\ -take-out rih and-lie-prepares 


Tribe. 

AKikuvu. 

BaGisu. 

BaKidi. 

Elgevo. 

European. 

All Kavirondo. 
Koiiy. 

Masae. 

Uasin-lfIshu-iMa.sae. 
Kaniechak or Sapei . 
BaGanda. 

AwaKu.su or Kitosh 
(northern). 

W'aSwahili. 
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kf 'i* Iv cli0pt(-i. Ivuict. iiosicli iiikolv. ko leL'iii 

..;l l-ther.'-liC' and-slie-urou ^ and-^he-^t^t^ tiie-clulelreii. iind-lit’-^a_\ ^-to Go(,u 

'■ Ka?ia-'i Bich lakwet. timii aimvaiiii ; " Ko 1-xlii tliiito. 

Wiiy ,\nd-yon-'j. t the-child. for I-toH-you V " Airldie-ay-to the-man. 

" Kiniaa ntiL'ii. a lo. lete kosicli lakwet. Ivu leclii 3Iuuiigu. 

■■ Xot-wa-d-kiiow ino. l-'ay. you-forbid tLat-«e-gt't the-Lliild. Aad-lie-ja\ '-to tood. 

■■ Kaaki'miii mvat ak sapon. ' Ko lechi. " Opa ! 

'■ [-lii\'e-oivt-n-von death aii'l health. And-he-?av-i-to. ” Go-ve 

~T]io earth ami the .^kv were once one. till God jirepared them, and pnit the sky 
abovte aut! left the eartli below. And Gitd also made a small mau-child. to whom 
he :,aid. ■ .Stav here I " And presently God began to search, and he said. ” I want 
to look for .someone to live with you. ” And ho killed that man. and took out one 
of his ribs, from which he made a girl, who grew large and bore children. And Goil 
>aid. ■■ "Whv have vou borne children 1 And the man answered. " I did not 
know that vou forlaide tis to have children.” And God .said. ” I have given you 
death and health.” and he said. " Go I ”J 

(2) Xgalek ap tukuk 'lo. 

Tlie-new' of the.tliinii' 'i-\. 

Keiiv. koki piik do. erenet ak ]>'liot ak ilet ak 

Of-old, and-tliere-werc the-people 'i.\. the-snake and the-elcphant and tlie-thunder and 

p^c ang mat ak chiito. Xandiindet, Kohgetio. ko.set. 

the-\vdter= and the-fire and the man. the-Xandi. And-they-ari^e-toiether and-they-raid. 

ahgnyeitita kopar tuka, kopwa piik ap 

\shen-it-i'-rc,Kh(.'d-ti' and-thcy-kill the-o.xen. and-the-y-comc- the-people of 

kopo tnka, koiete tukchwak. kodechike 

the-hou'p-of (the-ov. m-r') the-o.xcn. aml-they-forbid the-o.KCn-their. and-tlicy-.-<ay-to-thcm'Plve- 

jiiiidiu do. " Ivioie ne ? Kainach korepenech tukd.” Ku le 

people-tliL-^e 'i.\. " We-do what V The_v-«antC‘d to-seize-from-us the-oxeii." And-lie-says 

peliot. ■■ Osi.sie si apar.” Kopwa piik. 

the-elephanf. " Be-ye-'ileiit-together that I-may-kill.'’ And-they-come the-people, 

kohget pieliijt. ko]>ar piichoto tukul, komwe piik. 

and-he-ri'i'' the-eleph uit. and-he-kill'. pcople-those-very all and-thev-tlee the-people. 

Kepwa. angeit oret. kedechike, " Korom peliot.” 

.Vnd-thev-comc. when-they-reach the-road. they-.^ay-to-thein'elvC'. '■ Fien-e (is) the-elephant." 

Kode erenet. A'ngcn kioitoii.” Kounyge eng susuek oriit. 

.Vnd-hi'-'.iV' the-'nake. ” I-kno« we-are-doinL:.” And-he-hides hini.self in the-arasse' inside 

konyo peliot. koniwog. eiit, koine peliot. 

and-he-comes the-elephant. and-he-shoot' (bite') the-arm (trunk) aml-he-dies the-elephant. 
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41 '.t 

Ko lecliilvfc piilc. '' Koroiu t-reaet.” K^i tim. 

AIld-tlley-»av-to-tht■m^elve^. tiie-ptople. ' Fierce, i-) tlie-iiiake.“ It-’iNA- pre>ently, 

ipkokweri tiika kiticj. ko'le inat. '' kioitriii erenet." 

lio-anil-tliey-flrlvt tliraattle alon,-. in,l-lie-'i\ ^ t'ni'-tire. T-knou' ■ue-iira-ilniiiL; thc-'iiab-." 

Kepa. anaeit oret. kn iiueii. ko'le " O'lal 

Tkey-went. wiieii-tliey-reacii tlie-rua 1. aiid-it-i-i evening (d irk I, aiiddie-cay'. ' Lialit-xe 

mat." Ke'leclii erener. Lanv ketit. putiier-ji kweiiik." Kolany 
the-fire." He-said-to the-'nak*-. "( iimk tla'-Tr'-e. pn k-fi ir-u- tlie-tirewirod." And-lif-i limi s 

erenet ketit. kolal mat eue petit kel. kij[/t‘[ (‘renet efig 

tiie-snake the-tree and-tliey-liukt tlie-nre m tlie-tree toot, and-tlie;. -Imni the-~naki in 


getit 

parak. koine 

erenet. Ko'le. 

■■ Korrjiu 

mat." 

Ka 

the-tree 

above, and-he-diei 

the— nake 

.kml-they-'ay 

■'Fierce ii-i 

the-tire." 

]t-wa> 

tun. 

kokweri tuki 

1. ko'l. 

• pi'k. 

" A'llnell 

kioitoii 

mat. 


presently aiid-they-drive tlie-oxen. .ind-tiiey-'ay the-watiT'. " ldni"u \ii--art-diana' tln -tire 

si kome." Kepa. afiueit oret. kilal nidt. 

that he-may-die." They-\ient. when-they-ivacli the-roadi. ir-i'-ht the-tire. 


kotokosta pek ye ile turur. >i km lionike. 

and-they-climti-thither the-watei'. ipLi'.c] Vi liii h i'-',dd ahove. th.it they-ma\ -de,.i end. 

koka'lal mat. kopar mat. kmne. Ke’le. ■■ Keromeii 

they-have-lit the-tire. and-lte-kill' the-hre. and-it-dte^. I'liey-^aid. Fierce lare) 

peeltu ini^sifip." Ka tun. kc/ipeue tuka, ko’le piiJ< 

water-‘-the.se very." It-wa- presently, .iiid-tliey-take-te the-n.-ven. ,ind-thi y-'.iy tlie-pi nple 

oieng. " Kiiiigeu kii ue kioitoii." Kej.a. auireit tiiluet 

tcvo. We-know thiiit; cvhich n e-arc-donia." 'J'he\-ueiu. w hi-n-they-reai h tin-. hill 

lie 00 . ketokosta oieug. Ico'leii kopa ]iek tuhiet parak. 

whieh-i- bia they-cUinbed-thither two. and-tliey-think they-ao tlu'-w.itef' the-hill up. 

komako'niucli kotnek tuluaunoto iie no. kowek pek. kopa 

not-and-they-ean they-ao-up hill-that-very wliiih-i- bia they-returii the-u .iter-. tin y-uo 

])iik oiefip. il't ak oltiito. irheko kakopek eliiiii tiikiil, 

the people two the-thunder and the-iuui t hem-el ve-. tin v-.ire-tini-heil the-e all 

ipkoiigetu oieiig ielieke. Kopwa ka, iiiyokutepi. 

uo-aiid-they-remain-over two by-them'ilve-. Aiid-they-uo home. i nnie-and-they-^tay 

akoi tim koruio. koru ehiito. ko'ro ilet ehiito 

pre^entlv thev-sleep-toiiether. he-'leep' the-in.in, .ind-lie--ee' the-thuiider the-man 

korue kowekse cliiito kowendi koma^i ak koina'in. ko'le ilet. 

hc-ileep-. he-turm-hiiii'elf ihe-m.iii he-aoi— -iile-thi-' and '-ide-th.it. and-he--,iy- the-tlmnder. 

“■ I ne inve \ Xt;u to ipora." ako eliiiehito kokwai kdtiek. 

"Yon-are what you Perhap- yoii-kill-me,” Imt m.in-thi— very he-ha--made the-arrow-. 

ko'ro ilet. ko le. " Amoeli aniwe." komwe ilet. 

and-he-sees the-thunder. and-he--.iy- '■ I-want th.it-l-tlee,' and-iie-llee- the-thunder. 
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kwa parak. kofiaet i-hiito kitio. kupuiiji tuka 

^kw and-thtre-rt'in ihe-iikin only, they-pa^^-to-huii (belong-to) the-oxen 

ineke akui ku ra. 

hiin-elf till now . 

[( if old. tkero were six jieople, a suake. au elephant, the tlumder. water, tire, and 
a man. a Xam li. And thev arose, anel went on a raid ; and when th.ey reachetl the 
place, thev killed some cattle. And when they had killed the cattle, the owners of the 
cattle came to stop their cattle, and these .six people said to themselves. '' hat shall 
we do ; These people want to seize the tattle from us." .And the elephant said. 

■■ Be silent, that I may kill them ! " And the people came, and the elephant got up. 
ami he made to kill the people, and the people fled. And when they reached the 
road, the hve people said to themselves. '' The elephant is fierce," And the .snake 
said. ■■ I know what we can do to him." And he hid himself in the grass, and when 
the elephant came, he hit him in the trunk, and the ele^thant died. And they .said 
to themselves. "The .snake is lieree." Then they drove the cattle, and Fire 
saiil. ” I know what we can do to the .'Uake." and they went till they reached a- 
road. and it was aretting dark, and Fire .said. " Light a tire.” and he said to the 
snake. " (.'limb that tree, and get us some firewood." And the snake climbed the 
tree, and they lit a hre at its foot, and they burnt the snake in the tree, so that he 
died. Ami they said. ■■ Fire is fierce." And they drove on the cattle. Presently 
Water said. ” I know what we can do to Fire, .so that he dies." And when 
they reached a road, a tire was lit. ami Water climbed up above that he might 
come down, anrl when the fire was burning, he put it ijut. and the fire died. And 
they said. “ Water is fierce." And tlmy took the cattle, and two of the peojde said. 
" 'We know what to do." Ami they wcuit (Ui. ami reached a big hill, and the two 
pcdjile climbed up it. and AVater thought he eoiild. but could not climb that big 
hiil. '(./ he turned l>ack. And those two people went on. the thunder and the man. 
by themselves, for the others were all finished with, and thev alone remained. And 
they went home, and thev 'taved together for a time, and the man slept, and the 
thunder wat( lied him as he 'lept. and the man turned himself in his sleep from one 
side to the other, aud the thunder seid. " AVhat are you 1 Perhaps vou will kill 
me,' Aud the man made arroW'. and the thunder saw them, aiuf lie said. " 1 want 
to mil awav." So he ran aWdV, and wmit u[) to the skv. and the man was left by 
iiinmelt. ani! he took possession of the cattle from that d,iy to this.] 

(d) Xgalek ap Kimoiik. 

riic-ni-U' Ilf the-piirriilL'e-. 

Kikwam piik a[) kenv pusiek che tuoneii che 
llii y-ritc Tlif-])eople of ofii the-ineaf whii h-i- raw Mhuh-i 

ki tuio ok ])i'k kitio. ma'mle mat. Ako 

till y-inixeil with tlie-w.iteis only. uiit-tfiey-jiiit-nn tlie-tuv. Hut 


makwany. 

not-they-( ook. 

chiit' ake 
thi'-niiUi other 
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ko tim korusiek oienc;. koiudkoii ake. koii ake ; ko'le 

and-he-indrries the-«ive» two. not-aiKl-'lie-liear' other, .tnrt-'he-hear^ other and-'he-ii.v- 

ake. ■■ Aoie ne ue maasieh lakwet ? " Ko'le. ■' luLTotejii, -i 

other ■■ I-(lo what who not-I-lie,ir the , hild ? " And 'lie -aV'. ' Letiiieuait that 

apar ni ne koii. ' si koiek iienvi lakwet 1 Ko'le. ■' Ara. 
I may kill thi-, who beare tliat it may become hers the child'; And'he'av'. "Well. 

a kochiiii ne. .'i koim* 1 Ko modi. ki'i.'idi nooiunoiieiinvi. 

I-Avc-to what that 'he-mia -die ? And-'he-thiiiks ainl-ehe-L'et' the--.eii'e-lii r 

kosidi ne kwonye kimiiviet. kokwanv kirunviet. anunvekwanv. 

and-ehe-eets which ia ^he-cooke the-porridue. aud-she-cook-i the-porridae. w heii-'he-conked. 

ko'koch ne koii. ko'lecli’. Am. ako ipiive nii'^ifio. " 

and-^he-uives who and-ehe-beat'. and-Ae-.'ay— to. "Eat but yini-'ati~f\ -yoni-'clt vt ry." 


Kwoini.sio. komakoru. korip uiu ne kiam kiiuuviet 

And-she-eat'. iiot-and-che-sleeps. and-die-muirde Iwatchee) that-oiie who ehe-ate the-porridae. 

ko'nyalil komakorae nin : ko'ro piik nikiil nm. 

and-<he-has-trouble. not-and-she-die' that-one ; ,md-they-'ee the-jieople all th.it-one 

koiiiame. ko.sidi tukul fitromuutet. ko'le. " Kokakaraian 

not-aiid-^he-die^. aiid-they-ntt the-people all the-.>eii'e. aiid-the\ -'ay. " It-wa'-Lood 

kimnviet ne kakikwany. " Ko'le. ” Kokaki'nyalil die ome 

the porridee which-i.s it-wa'-cooked." .^iid-thty '.ly. " There-wa~-troiible-for who ate 

pii.siek die tuonen. " kwam piik tukul kiimiyiet akd ko ra. 

the meal which i' raw." and-tlaa -eat tlie-peoplc .dl the-potnd'ae nll-tiow. 


[The I'leople of old ate raw meal which wa-' not (ookcil. for they mi.'ced it with 
water only, and did not put it on the fire. But one man married two wiyes. one of 
whom bore a child, the other did not. Ami the other 'aid. ” What 'hall 1 do, who 
have not borne a child 1 " Ami she '.lid. " I will wait rill I can kill her who Ini' a 
child. " that the child minlit become hers. Ami 'he 'aid. ■' 4 \har can I nivc licr. 
so that she mav die ] " So 'he tlioimlit. ami 'he found i uimiiur, by whidi 'he miclit 
cook porridne : so '■he cooked poindec. and when it wa' cooked, 'he nave it to the 
Woman who had a child, andi said. ” kait. and be lillcd. And 'he ate. And the 
otiicr woman did not 'Iccp. but 'he watched the one who wa' c.itiiiy the porridpe. 
ami was troubled liccau'c 'he di‘l not die. Ami .ill the pcojilc '.iw th.it 'he .lid not 
die, and tliev bcc.imc wi'c, ,nid 'aid. '' ('linked poriidne i' pood and tliev 'aid ako. 
"There is trouble for tliO'C wlio e<it r.iw iiu-.d. And to thi' d.iv evervoue eat' 


]jorridpe.] 

(4-) Xcai' k ap 

urk«uvot 

koi'ok 



Tlle-!1-W' OI 

rb '-iiitMlit nic-ni.ui 

lir-r. 


Kimi 

ole-kiliye 

knrkft ii-'iibi-iuh 

lakw . 1 . 

K.itukul wendi 

Tiiere-w 

I 'III e-u[ii Ml- ’-Till"- 

T}i< -U \V 1,0- IH O t'' 

1 Inl.l. 

Al\\ .i\ " •'iik’-LOf'' 
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aiuonni, kosiie pek ; kouvoru iuiiarot ne lakwet. 

thi'-river and— lie-draw~ thn-watCT' ; and-^he-meet' the-p\thou wlm-h itdla^ the-cliild. 

Ko’le korket. ” Ipaipii lakweimirufii ” Ipkoip, 

tln'-wom in. " ( A'>-an'l-T-l»rini:-liither thr-khil<l-yt)nr." ( Mk-aivl-'liG-t.ikG'. 

ku'nJe reset. konyo ka. kopai. koiek koi. 

and— lie-put' lireu't. and-she-eome' home. an.l-'he-nur'e'. and-it-beeonie~ till 

Ivopt'tio jiek tiikiil en,s aiun'iek tiikiil. auiu makurobon. 

Anl-they-are-lo't-toaether Tlie-avattT' all in the-river' .ill fm- not-and-it-iaiii'. 

Ko'ake tiika lakavet. ku'lechi ktt an. " Xvo. keplie. 

And-he-lierd' the-cattle the-child dnd-he-=;ay^-to liG-fatlier. '■ Come. let-U'-uo. 

ipketepe anttu iiliii." Kopa. iit ulindo. ko'ket 

yo-and-\ve-'tay-at here there." And-they-so. it-k-reached there. aiid-they-etranu!e 

tuka lakok alak. kokwer mguntAit lakrt'anni. kopwa 

the-cattle the-children others. and-he-strike<-with-stick the-ground child-thi?. and-they-come 

pek. ku'e tuka cliechiget. inako’e tuka chepo 

the-M, iters, and-tliey-drink tlie-eattle his not-and-they-drink the-cattle whieh-are-nf 

piik alak. Kouaiu laktvet cliepto. ko'leclii kttan. 

the-people others. And-he-takes the-child the-airl. and-he-says-to his-father. 

" Yatita.’’ Akiyatita ; cliepto kokeny koyatita. koteeli 

■■ C'ircumei'e 1 mel." He i'-..ircumcised : the-girl also and-^he-i^-iirciimeised. and-he-buikU 

kot. kekerchi kot ; tuu. kaketecli pent. arawet 

the-hut. and-it-i'-shut-to (them) tlie-hut : pre-ently. it-teas-built the cattle-fold, the-moiith 

akeage. keyat. ko’leclii piik. " Oieiiy tuka afigwan. kirkit ak 

one. it-is-opened, a^d-he-say^-to the-people. “ Slay -ye the-cows four. the-biill and 

akwet afig meiigit. ak oclieru niwaita nepo tangina, 

the-he-goat and tho-ram. and take-ye-out the-fat which-is-of cowk-udder. 

oisteke amang." Koisteke piik. koinahg. 

remove-ye-yourselves. I-uo-ont," And-they-reniove-themselves the-people. and-he-noe'-out, 

ko ro cliiito kokeny. koine : ko'ro teta kokeiiv. kume ; 

and-lie-'ee' thc-man afterw.inh. and-he-ilies ; aiid-he-seC' the-cnw afterw ards, and-it-dies: 

kotiech kirkit ne kakecnv ; kotiecii akivet ne 

and-he-treads the-bull tvhirh-i' it-wa'-slaimhtered ; and-lie-trearls the-lie-uoat ivhich-i' 

kakeeny ; kotiech inengit ne kakeeiiy. ko'le. Ociiem 

it-wa'-^laughtered ; he-treads the-ram which-i' it-wa'-'lauuhtered. and-he-say.-.. ” Take-ye-out 

mwait ap tan glna, o ila. Xi il. koiek orkoivot 

the-fat of cow .'-uihler. oil ve-me. He-i'-oileil. and-he-become' tlie-medieiiie-nian 

akoi ko ra. 

till-now. 
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[There was once a woman who had no chiid. And she went everv dav to the 
river to draw water : and one day she saw a pvthon who had a child, and she said. 
■■ I will take your child." And .she took the child and nursed it. and it grew tall. 
Presently there was no water in all the rivers, hecause it did not rain, and the child, 
who herded the cattle, said to Ids father. ’’ Tome, let us go an<l live over there." 
So thev went over there ; and other chddren killed their cattle. But this child 
struck the ground with a stick and vcater came, so that liis cattle drank ; but other 
people's cattle did not drink. And he took a. £riri. and said to his father. " (.'ircumti'e 
me." And he was circumcised, and the uirl also was circumcised. And he built 
a house, and they were shut in it. And after a mouth he built a cattle-fold. And he 
said to the people. '' Kill four lows, kill a bull, and a he-goat, and a ram. and take 
enit the butter-fat. and remove youi^elves. that I may come out." So they did thi<. 
and he came out ; and he looked at a man. and the man died : and he looked at an 
o.x, and it died. And he trampled on the 'laujrhtered bull, and he-goat, and ram. 
and said. " Take away the fat. and oil me." And they oiled him. and he became 
a inedicine-nian from that day till now.| 


(■1) Atiudiot <(p Kewa. 
The->tory e>f Kew.i 


Koparke 

piik 

ap 

keuy 

alak eng 

tdin 

Ipuap ahg 

Aiid-they-tight 

the-people of 

old 

otliera .tt 

there 

U.t'in-Gi'lm-Ma'ae and 

hlasae, 

akoi 

keoon 


Ipuap. 

ko le. 

■■ Kaoonecli 


‘L-Aikipyak Ma.sae. until they-are-expelled ancl-they-'ay. " They-have-e.xpclleil-u- 

Masae. ara. cniuro." Ko'le IMasaeek. ■' Makikose 

'L-Aikipyak. well-then. ' p.ix.' ” And-they-'.iy the-‘L-.Vikip\ ak. " Xot-we-uiider.'t,tnd 


emuro." Ko'lechi Ipuapek " (dkose ne i " Ko'le 

■pax.’" -4nd-they-say-to the-U.i'in-(':idni ■' You-under-t.uid vh.u';” .\nd-they-',iy 


hlasae. ” Kimoche 

ipokwc kitnitek 

ko'nyi 

lalet 

ak 

T.-Aikipyak. ” W’t-waiit 

eo-aiul-t ou-j)iek-uj) the-flea-- 

aud-the\ - 

till the-( uppinc-ht 

,rn and 

pek ap kong." 

Ko'le Ipuajtck. 

■■ Si 

kcsich i.mo 

pek 

the-'^yatprs ()f yyt- ' Antl-thf'V-''ay tlu’-Ua'-in-^ •I'-lni. 

• Tliat 

we-eet whrre the-vatera 

ap koug ak kimitek : 

' " Ko'le lakwet 

lie 

kileil 

Kuwa. 

of eve and the-tiea- : 

An,l-he->.i\ ' the-ehild 

« hoi- 

hc-i-.-aid (ealled) 

Kew a. 

" hlootopoti. 

n"fn kekichehge. 

Oiiam 

muito. 

oip 


" Tremhle-ye-not-v ith ft ar. I-knen- it-i— 'Oueht-fer. Take-\e tlh‘ ox-hule. tak('-^■p (to) 


kot lie kikeue. 31utai 

the-hou'e whidi-i^ it-ha—lieen-muved. To-morrow 


koririiu 

moniine 


ipoijur. si 

po-and-yiiu-t.nnL that 


kepw.i l.ikbk tukid. inyokechehg kimitek, takiiro somok, 

thev-enme til. -, iiildreu all une-.uid-thie-— e.-k tlie-fle.,-. still-they-have-'cen three, 
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kekwe. kiinde hiiet. kitut 

thcv-haTe-picked-theni-iip they-,ire-put-in the cuppiiiL'-h.orn. tliey-are-raken-dut 

^arurik ap tiika. kiapumck tukul ak kimitek. 

the-tail' (the-hairs-of-the-tails) ot the-oxen they-are-mixed all with thc-flea', 

ipkeail I»'k ap ainuuniii. kiiinlt- lalet. oip 

L'"-and-thev-are-draw ii tlu‘-^\att■r^ ot river-that tlift -are-put the-t upjjina-honi. tako-ye 

ipo'porehi ^lasaeek.” Iiiyokwaita ‘man piik the eclieii. 

ari-and-Vf-'how-to the-' L-Aikipyak.“ And-they-prepare truly tin -people who-are hia 

keipclii kiasaeek. ko'ro Ma-^aeek. kor-ham imaii. 

thev-took-to the-'L-Aikipyak. and-they-'Oe the-'L--\ikipyak. and-they-aaree truly. 

ku'lecli'. ■■ Opa. kokenv onam eito no lel 'kut ko lelacli 

aiid-they-'ay-to. " <do-ye auaiii takf-ye the-buUock which i" white, even they-are white 

nsatatek. aiig ne tui ‘kut ko tueii ngatatek. ak kweyot ne 

the-duna'. <ind whiclii- black even they-. ire blaek the-dunn^. and the-.',uidal uhieh-ir 

tinye kororik komasi uk koma-5in.“ Kepwa. takiit. kechefigat 

it-ha- thc-hair' -ide-thi' and cide-that." They-came. .uiain-they-reach. they-walked-'e“kin^ 

Kewa. ko‘le Kewa. '' 3Iapile a‘n 2 eu kii oai,“ Ko‘Ie. " Onam 
Kewa. and-he-^aV' Kewa. •' Xo-matter I know thin-a you-do." And-he— ay'. '■ Take-ye 

eito ne tui. oiiga iiesek. opurueh ok pek. .si 

the-biilluck which 1' black. tirind-ye the-eharcual. mi.\-ye with the-water.'. that 

ko‘e. Onam kokeny eito ne lel. oke elieko koreliu 

it-m iv-drink. Take-ye amiin the-bnllock whicli o white, milk-ye the-niilk' hut'-the'e 

tukul. invokLko‘e eito ne lel, ako oker ingomakwam 

all. I oine-and'it-hac-drnnk the-bulloik whuli-i' white, but 'hut-ye if-not-it-eat' 

■susuek. niutai koriruii oyat. okweri. Taiitio onam sigiriet. 

the-crra"e'. to-morrow mornin-a unloo'e-ye dnve-ye (it). Finally, take-ye the-donkey. 

otil litit. ak oma kopir asi>. tun oipciii 

t'ut-ye the-ear. and _\e- Iry-in-the-'iin that-it-may-'trike 'iin. pre'cntly take-ye-to 

tukul. “ Kwaita iiiian kekweri. anunyeit kapkiruog. 

.ill. -Vnd-tliey-prep.ire tnilc. they-dro\e. w hen-the_\ -re.e ii place-of-cuuncil. 

kotonon eiik. kokaivuai, '' Purtututu “ n“ lel ko 

• in i-thev-'tand the-bidloi k'. .ind-they-ev.n imte. " I'nrtututu. " whi'h-i' white the\ -,ire 

leladi. lie tui ko tiien ; ko'kik-ii litit a|i .'igiriet kopitat 
white. whirli-1' black they-. ire lil.ick; aiid-they-aive tlie-e.ir of tlie-donkey it-i'-L'rown 

konui'i ak koiiia-iiii. Ko‘ro ild^aeek. ko le. " Iinaii tiiivi' 

'ide-thi' ,iiid 'ide-that. And-they-'ee the-'L-Aikip\ .ak and-they-'ay. " Trulc tlu \-have 

piiciiu ngomnotet in- uo kut.“ Ko' hoimiyo akoi ko ra. 

peuple-the.e t)ie-'C‘n'e wlulh-i' bia very, ' nd-t hoc -, care' till now . 



riJiihiitj t') flit X'i„Ji (i/i'l Koiii/ Tnbe^. 4') j 

[Other peo]ile fif (iM. the L'a'iu-GI'liu. 4 Ia-;ae. iViusht with the 'L-Aikipvak. 
who drove out the Thtsin-lhGliu. and they ^aid. " The 'L-Aikipvak ha\'e driven u-^ 
out. let lie eay ' peace. And the ’L-Aikijivak eaid. ” W'e dii nut understami 
‘ peace. ' So the Laein-OIdiu -aid. ” ^^'hat do vou under-'tand ? ” And the 
'L-Aikipyak eaid. '' e want you to fill a fU])}jintr-horn with fleae and tears. " And 
the Lhisin-Gl.'hii said. '' Where can we i/et tears and fleas ? ” And a child, called 
Kewa, said. "Do not be afraiil. I know what is wvmted. Take an ux-hide. and put 
it in a house from 10001 the people are ynne. and bring all the children in the 
morning to look for fleas, and wdien vou see thre<'. take them up. put them in tlie 
horn, then take some haiis uf the hide, and mix the hairs and the fleas togiulier. 
Then draw water frcuii the river, and jiut it in the horn : you may then take it and, 
show it to the 'L-Aikipvak." So the w'arriors (lid thi'. and thev took the horn to 
the 'L-Aikipyak. and when the 'L-Aikijwak saw it. they were very pleased, and they 
said. " Go again, and take a white bullock whose dung is white, and a black bullock 
whose clung is black: find also a sandal which has h.airs on both sides." So they 
went. and sought Kewa. who said. " This is nothing : I know what you must do." 
And he said. " Take a black bullock, and grind -onie charcoal, and nii.x it with water, 
and give it to the bullock to drink. Then take a white bullock, and milk all the 
cows in these houses, and let the bullock drink the milk : but see that it does not 
eat gras.s. In the morning, let it out. and <lrive it. Finally, take a donkey, and 
cut oS one of its ear.s. and put it our in the sun to dry. rivseiitly. take all these 
things to the 'L-Aikipivak." So they did these things, and when they reached tlie 
council-place of the 'L-Aikipyak. the bullocks stuppeil. and pa'seil dung, the white 
bullock white dung, and the black luie black dung : and they gave the 'L-Aikipyak 
the donkey's ear which had hair growing on both sides. And when the 'L-Aikijjyak 
saw it. thev said. ” Trulv these jreople are very clever. And they have been 
friendly ever since."] 

(•») Xgalek chepo nvokorict ap Xaiidi. 

Tlle-neU' «lneli-l'-ot tlie-fear of X-iieli. 

Ingopwa puiiik si kopar tuka chepo Xaiidi. 

Tf (When)-thev-coine thea nciiuos th.U they-nny-kill tlie-i attle u loGi-are-ef Xamli. 

koinakoparke. ko'vue. Kokenv. kopa Masaeek kokweri 

not-anJ-thev-ticiit. aail-th--y-fear. .tc.iin. iiitl-they ai' thi--t a-in-l U-im and-tliey-ilnve 

tuka. afiguvekait loo. koru Xandi patai. Konam 

tiie-eattle wdien-thev-have-re.u hed far. and-they-lie X.iiidi ii.e k (ou-tfie-li.e k). And-tliey-t.dce 

kwanget. si komwog. kop.i Ma'U'-ek. koityi loo. 

the-bow. that thev-in.n'-shoot and-Tfie _\ -lio the L asiii-l U-Ie.i. aud-tlica-reaeh-to far. 

komwogto kdtet. koitiakoii.im kot-u cut. ko len 

aiid-thtw-..hoot-thither tlie..irro\\ . net-.ind-lha\\ -t-ike the-.irreu the-ii.tad. and-tliey--av 
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icheket. ■■ Kiporike ang jotok Masaetk cue kokakupa ak 

thev. \Ve-fii;ht the^f-very Ua^inUjI^hu wlio-are they-liave-^one with 

tiika." Ivuruto eng iugiiiiv Xancliek-kai, ki periperin kut 

T hf-'-eattk'. ' Aiil-thuy-traval ou beloa' (urouiid) tiw-Xanili-thoj^a, tliey-arc foolish vor\' 

]iiiehuto. koki Juma ; aiignyanerio Sawe, 

people-tho'e. they -were the-fuma-aae ; wlieu-they-arow-fat (big) the-Sa^t e-age, 

kougomenitu. Tun, kopuk 3Iasaeek. koparke ak 

aiiJ-thev-elever-bveome. Presently, aiiil-they cume tbe-Ua-iiii-Gi^liu. ainl-they-fight t\ith 

Sawe nii'iiig. kcanakoTokokweri tuka. Koietke kiit 

the-Sawe verv not-aml-aaain-they-ilrive tiie-<.alle>l. Ami-they-enlaree-themselve^ very 

Sawe. 'kut komwe 3Iaiaeek, kuweike pucli, kiingopwone, 

^iwe. till anil-they-flee tlie-Ua'iii-Gi^hu, anl-they-return empty if-they-were-eomiiie. 

ko'len, ■■ Takoperiperin piik tuktil kuu Juma.” 

thev-^ay '■ Still-and-are-fooliJi ( ' Woiikl-they-werc-fouli'h) the-people all like the-Juma-age." 

[When enemie.s came to kill the cattle of the Xancli. the X'andi clicl not fight 
with them, thev were afraid. The Jlasae came and took their cattle, and when 
thev had got a long way away, the Xandi lay on their backs, and took their bows 
to shoot. And the iMasae were a long way away, and they shot at them, but they 
did not take theii arrows in their hands. And they saiil. " AVe will fight those 
Ala^ae who have gone with our cattle.'' And those Xandi travelled in the gras.s, 
and they were verv foolish, they were of the Juma age ; and when the Sawe age 
grew big. they became wise. Presently the Jhisae came again, and they fought 
lard with the Sawe. and did not again drive oft the cattle of the Xandi. And the 
Sawe enlarged themselves much, so that the Alasae fled, and they returned empty, 
and if they wanted to come, they .said. " AA’oiibl that all people were as foolish a.s 
the Juma."_ 

(7) Xgalek ap Kecuu 
Tile new-: of El-_'eyu. 

Kmget Keyu ule-kiuye. koset. ugoini oret. 

Tliey-aru'e EGevo of-olil and-they-~;ud. it {h1u‘u) they-are the-road, 

ko'lechike. ‘‘Onam chiit' akengc. kiiiide koiouguech 

anil-rhfy--.ay-to-t!i' iii'clvi". ' T.ike-ye tlip-iu.in one, we pul tli,it-he-mav-'ee-Loming-for-U' 

punik." Keiiam. ne kileii Arap Kimuron, kwa. 

tlii'-enemie-. ' Tbey-took who-i^ he-i-- -’.ittl (rallffi) --oii-of Kimuron. and-he-noe^. 

iigoitita. Alj'Ucck kok.ienv eito. iiepu ekor. 

if (will. Ill he re, K h> s the-M,i~ac and-tbey-kill the-buUiKk w liieh-i-of ^lalIl;llter-lloU'e. 

ko ro (jeiido. n akwai ini'iug. ko Ic. “ Oputua. were. 'i 

aiid-he-'fe- The-meat whirh-i-. fit vt r\ . iiid-he--. i ' ( d\e-\ e-mi'. friend, til, it 
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ainwaun liiget. Komi luarr.a : kepiiti pr-oilo. kwam, 

j.-te]!-you the-raid. An'l-there-i- the-imr : it-if-aiveii the-m(_<iT. and-he-eat-;, 

kornwaita inau luget. Kopa Masaeek ipkopar Kevecliiin, 

and-he-telk-thit!ier truly tlit-i.ud. Aiid-tliH' -ao the-AIasae uo-aiid-tht-y-kill Elyeyo-those, 

kotako len. ■■ Kikt^ni Araji Kimiiroii. koka'kaa 

and-they-still-are-tliinkiny " He-ha^-dectivef] Son-of Ivnaurun. he-hu'-deiayed 

kakomwait oeh." Koparko iman. kepar Kevek, ketar. 

hu-lia^-told-thithtr-ot-|i^_ And-the\'-tiulit tru!\. aiid-thuy-kill titc-Elue\ o .iial-thfv-tini^h. 

konget io. ko le. ” Kiiiirin ' Ki io akensre. '' IiiLronemu 

and-there-are-kft 'is. and-tht-y-'ay. " \\ hat.'L.ill-v.'e-do ' He-^aid “ Let-ii^-take-out 

akutauik cliepo luicliun ckf* ioikapar. ’ [viuini. 

tiif-fiitraik whu-h-are-nf people-ttK'i' '.'ho-aiv tiii'y-,ir(-'-ki!!i d. " i'iu v-tuok-out. 

koruio itiguny. kotiikoko. koohiin 

and-they-deep-toaether l.elow (the L'roundi. and-they-rover-theni^rlve' and-thev-come 

ila^aeek. ko’ro kortitos. korori ako. ko’le 

thc-iLiiae aiid-they-^eu rhey-are-'l''i'pinu-tou(-tli<r .ind-lifd.iiiuli' "iiu. and-hu-'ay' 

iMasaeindet. " Kgap kikakororon kelok ohiiolii.'' Komwoike. 

the-JIa^ae " When they-were-beantiful the-teeth .And-thev-^ay-to-theni'ielve^. 

ko'le. ■■ Hoh ! Kialuo < heko oliejx) tenuyu. ak anvo 

and-they-^at". " 0 1 Wa-^-I-drinkinu the-niilk' tthi<.h-ar'’-i.>f f h‘--( ou -my. and l-tho\v 

niotororek ap koina.'"' Kepar cliiielioto. ko'le ake. 

the-elen=!ine-corn of lofr." They-kilkd man-thU-vcry. .-.nd he-^av' otlior. 

■■ lugeniwaite." Kepar kokeuy. Ko'le ake. ” Ptiie. were i " 

■■ Let -us-tell'thithcr. " They-kilied aii.iin. ** Why, friuml ? 

Kepar kokeny, kepar tukul piik-kai 'lo. ko'len. 

They-killed auain. they-kiiled al! the-peojile-tho-e 'ix. aiid-they-xaid. 

■■ Kakeunvge ako kakoiiiwait'ake kokeny." Kepa Ak'i^aeek 

■* W p hav*'* hiJdon Oui’"* lv» " hut liy*li.i'--hk. oiuo-’^a Mn::-thit.h»T auaiti. ' Thk'y-upiit 

ka. ipki'ro Araji Kiinnrou. ko'leehi, ■■ ki ka. " Kouaiii 

home. ;:o-ancl-they-'ee Soii-ef Kiianron. an-t-tiiey-'*ay-t<>. *'(h> home.*' And-he-tako^ 

})anyok. kwa ka. ariLdivotakuwcndi. ku'ro iraanirt no 

tlif-iiiedt". aii'ldi* -Lioe' liome. • i n--* aiid-he-'-o* the-uiiflr w ho-i^' 

kr>kake|-ai. rako akiitanik. ku'I--. ” lk;a*, liiaapiitiin }iom_lo 

lie-h I'-hkk '•till-there-ar'-'' Th'--{ ntraii". aml-he-'.iy^. " l*tm\ Tior-l-nive-voii the-meat 

aiiviin. kaakc^awoiifli irue aur-‘^iaiau. ^ kwa ka . unL: 

noA. w ii'-K-i-'A .r EuPh' >rl'ia-T hi". an l-!i‘ -ao« - }ioin«' : and 

iiiti kokakodio. ak k‘''h‘'hin "^^iiapiirun ]>oiiiiu.'' Kvra ka. 

tliit-o','' h.-'-had-di* d. itiA i-To. N'o^-T-'_ivo-\ ou Tho-m Mt. ' .\nd-ht'-u;<*f" bona'. 

‘ L -'Hr.i I'lLi -liu. 
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angnyeirita ka. ko’lechi kamet. ■' Kaanyoru mama. koriie. 

when-he-reaches home. he-'ay.'-to his-niother. " I-have-met uncle. and-he-Nleeps. 

maaputyi pend' amnu. " 
not-I-uave-him the-meat now." 

[Once upon a time, the Elgeyo arose, and went to raid ; and wlien they were 
on the road, they .said to one another, " Let us take one man who may spy upon the 
enemy for us." So one man wa.s taken, and he was called Arap Kimuron. And 
he went, and when he reached the ilasae. they had killed an ox from the daughter- 
house, and he saw that the meat was fat. and he .said. ” Giye me some, my frienil, 
that I may tell you of the raid." And his uncle was there ; and he was giyeii meat, 
and he ate it. and he told them of the raid. And the Masae went to kill those 
Elgeyo. who were saying. ‘'Arap Kimuron has deceiyed us. he has delayed, to tell 
about our raid." And they fought, and they killed the Elgeyo. they finished them 
so that there were only .six left, and they said. " AVhat are we to do ? " And one said. 
■■ Let us take out the entrails of these people who haye been killed." So they took 
out the entrails ; and they lay on the ground, and coyered themselyes. Then the 
Masae came, and they saw that the people were asleep. But one Elgeyo laughed, 
and a Kasae .said, " This man had beautiful teeth." And they said to theimselyes, 
■■ 0 ! I was drinking my cow's milk, and I am chewing irindji from the loft." And 
they killed that man. and another said. " Let us tell them." And he was killed. 
And another said. '■ Why. friend i " and he was killed. And they were all killed, 
those six people who had thought ” We haye hidden our.seh’es, eyen if he has told 
about Its." And the Masae went home, and they .saw Arap Kimuron. and they told 
him to go home. So he took some meat and went. And while he was on his way. 
he saw his uncle who had been killed, and his entrails were still there. And he said 
to hi^ uncle. ” I will not gice you any meat now. when I am on a journey, and you 
are a^leep under a Euphorbia tree." And he went on his way; and that man to 
whom he said. ” 1 will not giye you meat." was dead. And when he crot home he 
said to his mother. " I haye met uncle, and he was asleep, and I did not giye him 
meat."] 

(d) Xgalek ap Chumbek. 

Thc-new--. of the-Europcan'. 

liigo takipwa (.'humbek koronni nepo Xandi keny. 

still-thcy-come ttf-European^ country-thi- which-i'-of Xandi ef-old. 

ku'le X'andiek. " Xe cliu 1 Xe piichu ? " Ko'le chiit' 

HU'l'lhc\'-''.iy t lic-X.iia li. *' \\ hat. thc^e t What people tiie-e t ' Aud-he-sav.s the-nian 

akenge. " Korusio Lhumbechuto. amu koratke. Kipore. 

ene. ■■ W'nmen Eiiropcan-the.-^e-verv. for and-they-tie-them-elve'. We-kill. 

Mapile chuto Lhumbek. Kipore kokeny, mangetu 'ngut 

Xo-iiiaticr tliC'c-verv f he- European^. W'e-kill afterwards. not-there-remains 
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akeiige.” Koparke. komwog Chumbek mat. komwe ; 

one." And-they-fisht, and-they-tire the-Eiirop'an^ the-fire (the-gun), and-they-flee 

aiignyeit ka. koruio cliiit' ake ak cheptannvi. korirun 

wdien-they-reach home, ani-l-hc-ilept-\^ith the-man other with the-girl-hi~. mornin-.,' 

ko'lechi cheptannri. ” Apore Chuuibek tukul, iionva mising, a 

anddie-'.-iys-to the-girl-hi'. I-kill rhe-EuropeaU' all. you-'t-e-me very. I-am 

niuxenet.” Taiitio kolapat kaianywa. kouim longet ang ngotit 

the-warrior." At last and-he-run' house-their and-he-takes the-shield and the-spear 

ak rotuet,. koleelti kamet. " Iionva. apore Chumbek misifig. 

and the-eword. and-he-^ays-to hi^-mother. ' You-jee-iiie. I-kill the-Europeaii' very. 

'ngut komangetu akenge." Kepa, takiitita ole mii 

till not-and-there-remain' one." They-«eiit. anaiu-it-i'-reaAicd where they-are 

Chumbek. koparke. koka^ mat. komwe chiit' konye. 

the-Europeans. and-they-tiiiht, and-they-he.ir the-tire (the--un), aad-he-tiee-; the-man former. 

ipkoru eng dimdo. 'ngut kwam toiik. korue koina.st’ 

L.'0-aud-he---leep-s in the-fore^t. till they-e.u i him i the-w hire ints. and-he-lic' the-jide 

ake, ko'le. " Ako maatweku. amu koka^a Chumbek. si 

other, and-he-.'ays. " But not-I-=pe.ik. for and-they-hear-me the-European- that 

komwoga." Kode chiit' ake. " Ougephe kemboi ke.sapchi Chumbek 

thi-v-kill-me." And-he-^ay> the-man other. ' Let-U'-jo niaht we->talk the-European-- 

che kakoruio. si kepar." Kopwa. 'ngoit 

who-an they-h.ive-rlept-together that ve-kill" .\nd-they-( .urn- if (w lien) ihey-re.n h 

komi asikarindet ue ripe. kowaeli. koiiget choronok. 

and-there-i^ the-soldier who-i> he-tmard'. and-he-hotit'. and-he-wake-< the-frieiub-hi'. 


kofioetio Chumbek tukul, kounvug Chumbek misihg. 

and-thev-arise-toaether the-Europeans all. aiid-they-.hoot the-Eu^opean^ very. 


komwe 

Xaudiek-kai. 

ipiko'le. 

” Ptu ! 

koroineu 

and-thcy-tlee the-Xandi-tliO'C. 

go-:uid-they-'.iy. 

Ptu : 

l-'iiT.e i.ire) 

tiuye 

ugomnotet ne 

no. Ongeiyue 


' 

thov-h,\ve 

tho-M’U'c which-i' 

biir. T.et-U'-ft'ar 

venx" 



C'hiuilbek. 

the Kurupeari-' 


[When the Europeans were still coming to this XanJi country, the Xandi said. 
” What are these ? what sort of peojile are tlie.se ? " And one man said. '• They 
are women, the.se Europeans, because they tie themselves tip with clothes. We will 
kill them. They are nothing. Presently we will kill them till there is not one 
left.” And thev fought, and the Europeans tired their guns, and the Xandi ran 
awav ; and one man. when he reached home, .slept with hi.s girl, and in the morning 
he said to his girl. " I am going to kill all the Europoaus, you see me ; I am a 
warrior.” After a little he ran to their lioufMC and took out his shield, aud his spear, 
and his. sword, and he '.lid to his mother. ■' You see me. I am going to kill the 
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Europeans, till there is not one left." And they went, and when they reached the 
]‘lace where the Europeans were, they fought, and they heard the gun.«. and this 
man ran away and lay in the forest, till the white ants ate one of his sides, and he 
said. ■■ I cannot call out. for the Europeans will hear me and slioot me." And 
another man said, '■ Let us go by night and stalk the Europeans when they are 
a'leep. so that vce can kill them." So they went, and when they reached the sentry, 
lie called out. and roused his friends, and all the Europeans got up together, and 
tliev hred tlieir guns, and those Xaudi ran awav ; and thet- said. " The Europeans 
are heiee ; tliey are not fools. Let us fear them greatly."] 

A’o/i. 

(1) — This story is .simply a Xandi version of Gen. i, 6, 7. and ii, 18-22. Its 
piovcnance is doubtfid. It probably comes from the same sources as the Masae 
trailitions recorded by hlerker,^ which relate to the creation, deluge, etc., and which 
ale almost certainly borrowed from Christian or Muhammadan soiu’ces ; more 
probably the latter, since at least one rite introduced from Muhammadans — circiim- 
< ision — i-; of great importance among the Xandi. 

(2) — With this story may be compared the .story entitled " TapamV- op Emct " 
(■■ The Beginning of the World") in H.X., p. 111. in which there are three thmgs — 
an elephant, the thunder, and a Doroho. The Dorobo kills the elephant and the 
thunder goes up to the sky. leaving the Dorobo in posses.sion. The Masae myth, 
called Xui/i /'i(-7;op c The Beginner of the Earth '’) in H.M., p. 206. also starts 
with thn e things-- a Doroho. an elephant, and a serpent. 

(3) — ty. the .story in H.X.. p. 12u. called " Kclpchernoslnik ap pcik" ("The 
St<jiy of tile Eleu.siue (.'orn "j, where some warriors, who found some eleusine corn, 
gav'' it to a woman to eat. so that they might know whether it was poisonous 

ul lint. 

G) — The word " orkoujot " i? now u>ed to refer speciallv to mecUcine-meu of the 
l.dai clan, wiio an- the medicine-men pitr cjctlknci. Before the middle of the 
niiit-reontli century, hciwecer, it reterrcd to any medicine-man. This story does not 
iciatc- the oiigiii of the Talai clan. 

i-y' — lids .story probably dates from the time when the Ua.sin-Gi.shu IMa.sae 
(IjiLiap) <» i.upied a .strip of Ea.stern Xandi, about loUtm-rO. It may be connected 
wit II a iraCiinon related to me by Ar.ip Kipsambai. which accounts for the .stone 
caiiii' ik'iijiuk) m the districts of Lo-'l-meuehgai (" the-of-the-corp'cs and 
X dujieneti m East Xandi as being the grave.s of L'asiu-Gl.shu Masae who fought 
wit.'i otLer .Masae. Ihe^e other Masae are said to be the 'L-.likipyak. or Laikipia. 

' /a. rUe. pp. 270 

rt.r ■■ /, i- now ol.'iiete III t'.l.- ■.{ ■' '■ t all'l ■■ I'l'Uf ■' ' " tu S 

take 11 It' pla> e 



relathnj to the Xnufli atid Kohy Tribes. 4HI 

In ] — This story may be dated ] tSbl-dO. fiom the ineiitioii of tlie htrlitiiiy aye. 
Juino. being superseded by the hawe age. Each of the Xaiidi circimiLisioii age' iu.ild' 
power fur about fifteen years once in every lOfi year'. In the last 2tM.) \-ear' ri 
Jiima have been in power about the year' 1851 and ll'-iG. The former date ,'uit' 
best, because the ilasae were at the heiyht of their power from J8fHi to I8"(i : ir. 
any i ase, their occ-upation of part of Xandi i' nut of ancient date, and bv 1885, the 
Uasin-(f ii]iu Ifasae did not exi't as a tribe. 

(8) — This story is of rpiite recent origin : it duubtle'S refer.' to the fii-'t a<iiiiiui'- 
tration of Xandi by the British Government, wliich began in 189b with a fortified pO't 
at a place called Kipture. some TT miles east of Ka[)sabet. the present Government 
station. 
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MISCELLAXEA. 

PKOCEEDIXGS OF THE EOYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 1927. 

J((,iniirij '2~ith. 1927. 

Annual Meeting. (SVr p. 1.) 

Jninijtfii 18///. 1927. 

Ordinary Meeting at -72. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. P£.iK£, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following a- Ordin.iry Fellows of the Institute was announced ; 
Et. Hon. Lord Onslow. Captain G. M. Baker. Mr. E. G. Bowen. Mr. B. E. O'Brien. 
Mr. L. E. D. Broughton, Mr. E. R. Chadwick. Mr. H. R. M. Chamberlain. Mr. K. de 
B. Codrington. Mr. D. A. G. Dalla.s. Mr. H. C. Ellersliaw. Mr. H. Dewar. Mr. E. B. 
Emley. Mr. G. E. Frost. Mr. W. J. Hemp. Mr. M. Holmes. Mr. A. H. Madilocks. 
Mr. J. B. IMiller, Mr. G. D. Poppleweli. Mis^ Horteii'e Powdermaker. Tlr. B. IV. 
Savory. Mr. J. Hunter Shaw. Mr. T. F. Snurh. Mr. A. TlioiU'on. .Ilr. C. B. G. AVatsou 
and Mr. A. E. Henry- Waet jin. 

Mr. J. H. DpjnERo read hi' ]iai>er on '■ Further Little-known Tribes of the 
South-Eastern Sudan." illu'trated bv I intern 'lides. 

The paper wu' diseiisse..! by Mrs. Skiuo.m.cx. Ee\-. IT \V. S.uiiH. Dr. Sr.axxrs. 
Mr. Hor/.EY. Mr. En h.-vrt),'. Mr C.uit.Dn and Mr. Firth, and Mr. Dribero replied. 

A lieartv Vote of tluuik' wa' accorded to .Air. Drirero for his valuable and 
interesting paper, ami tlie Institute adjourned till -lanuaiy 2oth.i 

Fi hiii'inl 1927. 

< Irdiiiarv Meeting at o2. Ujijn'r Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. P£.\KE. Pre'iilent. m the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were nctd and confirmed. 

Profe"or AA'. -I. SoLL.ts, F.E.S,. read hi' p.iper on ” The Cliancelade Skull." 
illustrated bv lantern shil,.'. 

The p.ijier wa' dm U"ed by Profe-'Or P.tR'o.vs, ^[r, Le ( Iros Cl\f;k. 
Dr. Mor.vxt. i)r. SiiurnsAt!. and the Pi;esiiu:.\i. and Prote"Oi Soll.is replied. 

A hearty vote of thank' w.is aicm’ded to Pro..‘"Oi SoLL.X' for his valuable oajier, 
and the Institute .idjourned till February 22nd. 


■ .Viiiuial <1 neial .Mcctin.. 
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Fehniani 2'2ii<J. 19:J7. 

Oi'dinary ilc-i'ting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. P£.\KE. Pre.siiieut. iu the Chair. 

The niimiTe' of the last meeting were read and cnntirmed 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the In-.ticut'.‘ was aiiiiouiii L-d : 
Col. T. G. Gayer Anderson. Mrs. Charlotte Bavnes. Mr. Henrv L alvert. Mr. -J. Chandra, 
dlrs. Elsie M. Clifford. Mr. E. F. Gfatint. ilr. J. H. C)ldhain. ^Ir. G. E. A. En'.sell. 
dliss M'est and Eev. Janies AVilliam.s. 

Professor J. Cf. de MoxTJIOEE^'CY read his paper on The Custodian of Tradition." 
The paper was discussed by Rev. E. M'. Smith. Tlr. Cl.vppf. Tlr. F.cll.size. 
Lord OxsLow and the President, and Professor de Montmorency replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Profes.sor de Montmorency for his 
valuable and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till TIarch Sth. 

March bth. 1927. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J, E. Pe.cke. Pre.sident. iu the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. R.A.YMONH Firth read hi.s paper on " The E.Ycliange of Clifts in Primitive 
Societies." illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Malinousski. TIiss Durham. Mr. Schapera, 
Tins. Aitken, 5Ir. Scoresby Eovtledge. Dr. Stannus. Mr. Dribercc Captain Fuller 
and the President, and 5Ir. Firth replied. 

A hearty vote of thauk.s was accorded to 5Ir. Firth for his intere-sting }(apor. and 
the Institute acljuurued till March 22nd. 

March 22nrJ. Pt27. 

Ordinary ilceting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

3Ir. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and coufirnied. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Iii'titiite was announced : 
The Hon. E. Gathornc-Hardy, Lieut.-Col. H. H. Knapp. 5Ir. G. IVebster. 5[r. V. E. 
Kash Williams. 

Mr. I. Schapera read his paper on ” Xative Chieftainship in Africa." 

The paper was di.sciissed by Dr. Hadddn. Professor Selk-man. Dr. TIalinou ski. 
5[r. Smith, Mr. Iirth, Captain R.\.ttray and the President, and Mr. Schapera 
I e plied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. St hapera for Ids suoai-^tive and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till April 5tli. 
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Ajji'il 5tli. 19:^1. 

Ordinary ilr-rtnit; at -ji‘. Bedford Plara. 

3Ir. H. J. E. Peakk. President, iii the ihaii. 

The minuter of the last rneetiiiu were read and continued. 

Dr. Chas. StxoEE read hi^ paper on " Tratlitions and Observation' as Illustrated 
by the Herbal, loo b.c. to A.n. Idoo." illustrated by lantern .slides. 

The paper was di'Cus«ed by Dr. Ri'shtox Parker. i\Ir. Brauxhijltz, 
Dr. Haepjsox and the Presidext. and Dr. Sixc^er replied. 

A hearty vote of thank' was accorded to Dr. Six'C'ER for his very interesrina 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till Hav Ifith. 

Mil;/ lo//,. 1927. 

Ordinary IMeetinu at d2. Upper Bedford Place. 

3Ir. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meetins wore read and continued. 

Mr. E. G. Bowex read his pa]ior on " Anthroiiolosical Types and Tuberculo'is " 
illustrated by maps and diagrams. 

The paper was discussed by sir Arthur Xewsholme. Sir Hexey Gauvalx, 
Sir Arthur Keith. Dr. Haluday Sutheulaxd. Profe^'or Fekure. Dr. Shruus.u.t.. 
Dr. Staxxus and the PresIDEXt. aiul Mr. Bowex replied. 

A heartv vote of thanks was accorded tc. Mr. Bowex fcir hi^ valuable- and interest- 
ing paper, and the Institute adjourned rill i\[ay 24fli. 

Mil;/ iifh. 1027. 

Ordinary IMeetius at 54a. Al’igmore Street. M’.l. 

By kind invitation of 3Ir. Hexry S. AVimio ome. the FelloW' nf the Iiutitute 
attended a Conversazione at the AWIleome Hi'torical Mi-eln-al Mu'euni. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake. President, in tlie Chair. 

Professor Elliot Smith. F.R.S,. uave.i brii-f iliscour'e on tin- !iie<lic,d and mauical 
aspects of the anthropological m.iterial in the Museum, and the FellnW' iu'pei-ted the 
collections. 

A hearty vote of thank' (propC’'ed by the Presidext au-1 'ecoiide-l liv 
Prc>fe"or ParsOX-s) w.ie. accoided To Profe'.'Or Elliot Smith fur Kis di'cuur'e u.i' 
carried by acclamation. 

A licartv vote of thank' to Mr. flr.xnv S. \\ i;ll( o.mi; for hi' kind .iml gem-rnU' 
arrangements for the -Jiitertaiiiment cif the lelh-W' wae [iruposed bv Ford, LlxsLeiw 
and seconded bv Dr. Spexi er. Pre'idlenT of rue Hi'toric.d .'section i-f the Rowd 
Societv of Medicine, and carried by aeclauiatiou. 

M’'. L. \y. AIai.iolm. Direetnr ui the Alu^.-uni. replied on b-eiialf o: 
Mr. M'ellconie. who wj' ab'ciu in \\’a'himi:..i!. 

The Institute .idjouriied till -June llili. 
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June Util. iy27. 

Ordinary Met.'tin" at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Pe-\ke. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor Sir AV. BALDtrix Spencer read his paper on " Recent Researches 
amongst the -Crunta. with .special reference to the Alchera and Chiiringa Beliefs.” 

The paper was di.scu.s'ed by Sir J.ciiES Frazer. i\Ir. Baleuur, Professor Selig.m.cn. 
Ca])tain Pitt-Rivers and the Pre.sident. and Sir Baldwin Spencer replied. 

A heartv vote of thants was accorded to Sir Baldw in Spencer for his valuable 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till 28th June. 

Jiint -Sth. 1927. 

Ordinary iMeeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Jlr. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Felh.iws of the Institute was announced : 
31r. Theodore Besterman. Dr. G. G. Brown. Jlr. H. R. Butterworth. 3Ir. C. S. Evans. 
Dr. H. Frankfort, 3Ir. H. S. Gill. Profe.ssor L. T. Hobhouse. Baron Lecca. 3Ir. D. X. 
Jlajumdar. 3 It. 3V. B. JIumford. 3Ir. A. H. Pike. 3Ir. J, A. Prenderga.st. 3Ir. .Jocelyn 
Pre'toii. Captain A. G. E. Stainforth. 3Ir. J. L. Starkey. 31r. D. A. Sutherland. Flight- 
Lieut, R. A. Vosper, 3Ir. S. AV. A\’aLker. Dr. .J. S, Wallace. Rev. H. L. C. AA’illiams. 
Air. S, Umehara. and Air. -Arthur AI. A. Forde. 

Professor A'. (.Iordon ('hili>e read his paper on " The -Egean and the Danube 
A'alley in the Second Atilleuniuin n.c..” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper wa^ di.scu.sseil by Dr. Adolf AIahr. Professor J. L. AIyre.s and the 
PkE'Ident. and Professor Childe rejilied. 

A hearty vote of tlianks was accoided to Profes.sor Childe for his valuable and 
inteic'tmg p.iper. and the Institute ailjuurued till the autumn. 

(hli/bir SjiJi. 1927. 

I •rdiuary Aleeting at -52, U])per Beflford Place. 

Air. H. .1. E. Peake. Presiilent. in the Chair. 

The iiiiuutes of the hi'-t meeting Were rea'l anti confirmed. 

I)r .1. 11. Hi TToN read his jiajier on •’The .'sionificante of Head Hunting in 
A'saiii.” illustrated bv lantern slide;:. 

The pajier was discussed liyDr, H.vddon. Air. Baleolr. Lieut. -Col. P. R. Gi riion, 
ALijor Rutter. Air. Lavard. Dr. Bl.\<;den and Aliss AA’eduwuud. and Dr. Hutton 
replied. 

.A heartv vote of thanks was aceoriUd to Dr. HuttoN for his valuable and 
mteresTing jiap-T, aral the Institut'- adjourneil till Xhivendier Ut. 
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iSovcmher 1st. 1927. 

Ordinary fleeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Pe.\ke. President, in tlie Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss Dorothy Gaerod. M.A.. B.Sc.. read her paper on " The Archaeology and 
Palaeontology of the Mousterian Site at De%-irs Tower. Gibraltar." illustrated bv 
lantern slides and specimens. 

iMr. L. H. Dudley Buxton. M.A.. F.S.A.. dealt with the Human Remains, and 
Professor Elliot Shith. M.D.. F.R.S.. with the Endocranial Cast. 

The papers were discussed by Dr. Ale^ Hrdlicka. Professor Sir Arthur Keith, 
Dr. Shrubsall. Mr. Reid iMoiR. Mr. Le Gro.s Clark and tlie President, and the 
lecturers replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to the lecturer' for their 
valuable and interesting papers, and the Institute adjourned till the Huxley 
Lecture on Xovember .Sth, 

A 22/e7. 192i. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J. E. Peake, Pre>ident. in the Chair. 

Tile minutes of the last meeting were read and eonfirmed. 

The election of the following ,i' (.Irdinary Fellow-, of the Institute was announced : 
Mrs. M. 51. Banks. Mr. 'Wairen Dawson. 5Ir. H. J. Eason. 5Ir. J. E. .S. Lamb. 
5Ir. E. P. Stibhe. Dr. 51. 55Tight. 51r. T. A. -I. Yates, and Dr. 5Iatthew Young. 

5Iiss Fren'i'H read hc-i pajier. '■ Wliere the Great Wall Ends." illustrated bv 
lantern slides. 

The jiaper was di'cijssed by R.-v, Piercey. Dr. BL.wriEX. 51 iss Durham and 
Dr. Rushtox Parker, and 5Ii'S Frentii replied. 

A heartv vote of thank.- was atcoriled to 51ij^ FRE.xrn for her interesting paper, 
anti the Institute adjourned till Xovember 2bth. 


yni-i iiibcr 1627. 

Special 5Ieeting at 52. L’j'per Bedford Place. 

5Ir. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the ('h.tir. 

51r. Y. K. Suii.MiXEX read iii- ]ia]>er on " Tin- Latest Pictures of the Finni-h 
People." illustrated by l.iiitein -hdes. 

The ])a]ier was discu-sed by Dr. Shrub-all. Dr. O-k.vr 1\all.\s. the Esthonian 
51inister. 51is> Durham. Dr. Srtxxu-. 51r. G. F. Povcell .uni the President, and 
5Ir. SuoMUNEN replied. 

A heartv vote of thank- w.is aceoided to 5Ir. .SuciMiNEN for his interestiug paper, 
and the Institutf .idiniuin-d rill Dei ember Gth. 
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Dtcoubtr tjfl. iyi'7. 

OrJinarv Alff-riiiL' at b'J. Uppar Badforil P!ar. 

IVIr. H. .1, E. Peaki;. Pra^idaut. in tlia Lliair. 

Tlia ininuta^ of the la^t inaetmir were read aual tonfiiiiiad. 

Dr. A. (A Haddox read hi^ paper on ” Xotas on the lata A. B. Deacon'~ Inve>ti'aa- 
tiona ill ^lal'daila. Xew Habride' " illustrated by lantern 'lidas. 

The paper was discu.ssad by ;\Ir. Layap.p. Pruf. Elliot Smith, Miss M'edlavuuI'. 
Mr. Peppy. Prof. Seliomax and i\[r. Peake, and Dr. Haddox replied. 

A hearty vote of thanhs was accorded to Dr. Haddox for his important pap--r, 
and tile Institute adjoiirnad till Dacembar hnth. 


Dt r''!ii !y/' ill '■'// . 1 ‘.m , . 

Ordinary fleeting at oi'. Upper Bedford Place, 

3D. H. J. E. Peake. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last nieetinir were read and conririned. 

The election of the fcillowiiig a.s Ch’dinary Fellow.s of the Institute was announced : 
3Ir. C. G. Ames. Captain G. G. Feasey. 3Ir. Alfred Honore. 3Ir, Harper Kelley. 
Dr. Kalph Linton. Dr. A. A. 3Iumford. 3Ir. 31. D. Raghavan. 3Ir. J. Rymill. 3Ir. E. R. 
Eyniill, 3Ir. 3V. Stort'-Fox. 3Ir. R. F. Thomson. 3Ir. T. A. MTlliams. 

Dr. A. A. 3Ii'.mford read his paper on '' Body 3Iea'Urei!ierits. Respiratory Tests, 
and School Progress.” illustrated bv diagrams. 

The paper was discussed by Prote'sor Pars.:iX', Dr. shrubsall and the 
Presieiext. and Dr. 3Iitmforii replied. 

A hearty vote of thank' was accorded to Dr. 31i'mfoR[). and the lu'titute 
adjourned till January 3rd. Hils. 
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ll A u n hi lij'i ! ! ij II quisl'd thui F'AUm's I'lU »/('v i.vti'.c I'j //n tScciLlurg oj i/,i 

Siiy'etg. 52, Upper Be [fool Pla e. IVj'.l. uf <inq error in their (Addresses or descrip- 
'ioiis. tit orjrr that it nvoi hi I "I Ill'll Liiti I q (‘orrceti^d in the h'xjks, 

/';/ on '■ '-'ith ill'ieliA'l I" th.,iii. u/’t ih is> "J Itllijus nho /mit coinpouudi iJ for 

I'tr Ai'i'ii d 'inh-'Li ' ptijn.^. 

* Ihr^' ii'hri’-i h llO cOnli'th'fli d PiJpf^rs the Instgu^e. 

§ r/(. .a; l'\ll'>i'-s lire Membtrs of Couneil. 
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List of the Fellmc^ 


ORDIXARY FELLOWS. 

Year of 
Eiecti''n. 

190J: Abbott. \V. J. Lewis, Emi., F.G.S.. 8 Grand Parade. St. Leonards. (^) 
lOOo Abbott. 'W. L.. Esq.. Sarth East. Marifland. r.S..i. 

IbL) Abereoni. His Grace the Diike of. 68 Moajit Strerl. Jf. 1. 

Abraham. John ConraJ. Esq,. Wadham Cothjje. t}.,fi,d. 

1919 Acland. H. Dyke. Esq.. Chf-an Mor. Gijlhjngvuse. Fahnoat/i. 

19:16 Adam. 31iss L. C.. H.B.. 12 Dennington Park Road . Ham p-ttad. A . II . 6. 

1913 Adhikari. Eai Bahadur Aghor nath, Superintendent, Normal School, Silchar. 
Assam. India. 

19(t7 Aitken, i\Irs. Robert, ml I ppir Bidfoid Phnr. Tl .t'. 1. 

1927 Ames. ('. (4,. Esq.. 41 Rarkdon Ga.-'dni'!. ,S'.11 . 5. 

19u6 An.der'ou, IMajor John Hamilton. 2nd East Lanc.s Regiment. Cjo Messrs. Cox 
d- Co.. 6 Pall Mall. -S.If. 1. (*) 

1921 Audiew. Thoinas H.. Esq.. F.8.I.. 6 The Crescent. Mount Radford, Exeter. 

1912 Andrews. Miss Elizabeth, 10 Park Crescent. Tonbridge, Kent. 

1922 Armstrong. A. Leslie, E.sq., M.G. F.S.I., F.S.A. (Scot.). 14 Sivaledale Road. 

SheffiAd. (•') 

1919 Armstrcm.s. M'. E., E-sq., 325 Norirood Road. Etna Hill, S.E. 24. (•') 

1925 Ashton. C. F.. Esq.. 1 l(i Quern s' Drill. Mo^eleg Hill. Licerpool. 

19u5 Astley. Ri‘v. H. J. Dukinfiekl. M.A.. Litt.!*., F.R.Hist.S., East Rudham 
Viearagi , King's Lgnn. 

19n.5 AtkiiLsou, (.1. J. 51., E.sq., O.B.FL. Batnpton. Oxun. 

1925 Au.steu. Leo. Esq,. Bana Bag. eia Samurai. Papua. 

1927 Avory, G. E. \\'.. Fisq,. R.A.. 38 Cheder Squaic. *8.11’. 1. 

1913 Baker. L. M., Flsq., C.I.E.. I.C.S., Irinn Farm. Mi ophu m . Ki nf. 

1925 Baker. E. G. Esq.. Admini-dralli'c OJficer. Musonia. Tamjunyika Terniorg. 
rm Momhanu . 

1927 Baker, (.'apt G. AL. ./os. Nigeria. 

1888 Balfour, IL.'ury. F]s(p. AI A.. F.R.S.. F.Z.8.. I'.VST ritn.siDK.N t (1993-5): 

Forr. Alendter Anthrop. Boe.. Paris. Florence and Rome ; PM Rivers 
Mn.seum, Oxford : Lingleg Lodge, Headingtvn Hill. Oxford. (^§) 

1927 Banks. Airs. AI. AI.. 16 Hornton Court, IF. 8. 

1873 Barclay. .].. Esip, ALA., Lee's Reader in Anatomv. .5 Crick Road, Oxford. {*} 
19'J<i Harnaid. 4'. 'I'. Fsq.. Director, S(4iool ol .Viiican Ijife and I ..ingiiages. The 
I luei , \il tj. ( 'ape Joti'n. 

19u9 B.irnard. A\ .. Esq.. 9 Ohl Sipiuie. Lincoln's Inn, B .C. 2. 

1915 Barnes. .Vlfred B., Esq., Tudor House, Wood-dock Road, Oxford. 
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1918 Barnett, Mrs. Hilda A. Lake, B.Sc. (Econ.). Gletibnrn, Cooihurst Acenue, N. 8. 
1925 Bartlett. F. C., Esq.. Psychological Labomtory, Cambridge. 

1920 Barton, C. J. Jnxon T., Esq., c o The Secretariat, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, (f) 

1907 Barton, Captain Francis Rickman, C.M.Ct., Roundals, Hanibledon. Godahning : 
Sadie Club. 107 PiicadiUy, IT’. 1. (^) 

1920 Bates. .1. A. E., E-^q.. c o Duii'toratc Gi iicral <ij Po-t^. P .k./q. Shaiigliai. China, 
via Siberia. 

1920 Bate-ion. Cregorv. Esq.. 25 Bolton Gardens. .S'. IL. 5. 

1921 Batsford, Henry, Esq,. 91 High Holborn, If’.C. 1. 

1882 Baye, Baron de, 53 Avenue de la Grande Armee, Paris. {*) 

1927 Baynes. Mrs. A.. 39 Roland Gardens. iS'.TT . 7. 

1911 Bea'ley, H. G.. Esq.. Haddon Lodge. Shooters Hill. S.E. 18. (*’§) 

1022 Beer. iMi^s Dora H, de. c'o Michaelis Hallnmh in tO ('o,, 17 oml 18 Basin</Jadl 

Stint. E.t '. 2 . 

1913 Berry. Sir.lame.s. B.S.. F.K.C.S., Bratnbleb>iry. Dansinorc. near Wi ndoeer. Bud's. 
1927 Besterman. Theodore. Esq,. 03 Boundary Road. A’. 11'. 8. 

1922 Bevaii. John T.. Esq.. We-stoiinster Bank Home, go Station Rond. Xeir Barnet. 

Herts. 

1927 Beven. J. G.. Esq.. 5[.H,('.S.. Tj.R.G.F.. Prankland<. Ve>ja nyoda . Ceglon. 

1923 Biggs. H. .1.. Es(p. Church Missionary Socicti/. Isptthan. Persia. 

1920 Bishop. Rev. Herbert L.. Rtm. das Valas 123. Porto. Portaiial. 

1921 Black, Flavidsoii. Esq.. Hep/, of Anatomy. P'Ung Union Medical College. 

Pekinq. ('hunt. 

1920 Blackman, Miss TV. S., 22 Bardiccll Road. Oxford. (* i 

1921 Blackwood, Miss Beatrice, Department of Human Anatooiy. University Museum. 

O.rford. 

I'.MiO Blagdeu. Charles Otto. Esq.. M.A.. D.Litt., Vu'kM’residext. Sckool if Oriental 
Studies, Finsbury Circus. E.C.'l. (§) 

1912 Blaue. Brig. -General C. F., 11 Mcl'uiry Road. 11. 11. 

1890 Blundell. Herbert M eld. Esq.. Brooks’s Club. »S.ir. 1. 

1922 Blyth, Alexander Liston. Esq.. The Re.skkncy, Kaimbu. Papua. 

1919 Bonser. TVilfrid. Esq.. 1 Bromwich Avenue, Highgate. A’. 0 ; The Library. 

University College. Gower Street. TT’.O. ]. 

1922 Boome, E. J., Esq., M.D., Greystacks, Hill View Road, Woking, Surrey. 

1921 Borley, Miss TI. G., 32, Baskervillc Road. Wandsworth Coinuiou. .S.ll . 8. 

1925 Boulnois. Miss Helen Marv. 

1921 Bowen. Emrys G.. Esq.. Imversity College. Abery.stwyth. 

1801 Brabrook, Sir E. T\ .. G.B.. F.S.A.. F.R.S.X.A. Copenhagen. P.rsT President 
( 1.89.5-8): Foreign Associ.rte Anthrop. Soc., Paris : Langham House. 
Wallington. Surrey. (*^§) 
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List of the Felloivs 

Year of 

Election. 

1923 Brash, Janies C., Esq., Professor of Anatomy. The U)tii'ersif^(. EdiiiiouJ Sfrcf/. 
Birmingham. 

1913 Braiinholtz, H. J., Esq.. M.A.. Editoe, British Jia-se'o;'. TEC. 1. (>;) 

1913 Brelsford. Y.. Esq., HoIhjJene. Prince's Street. Briniingtoii, Cln P.erfield. 

1922 Brewis, Parker. Esq., F.S.A., Gknhrae. Jesmoial Parle, Xcirca^tle-on-I g ne . 

1926 Bridger, William B., Esq., A.K.C.. B.Sc. (Engineering). Fiuijit'd Snmh. 

Kiiigsion-oii-Ihantcs. 

1919 Brierlev, lYilliain B., Esq., D.Sc., I/istitiite of Plnut Patliologj. Piotluhr'ld 
Exper imental Station, Harpenden, Hert-i. 

1909 Broad, lY. H., E^q., M.D., 17 Rod^neg Street, Lictrpool. 

1921 Brooke, Capt. Bertram. Bath Club, Borer Street. TT'. 1. 

192.J Brooke. X. J., Esq.. District Officer. Kano, yorthern Prociuce, Xigeria : The 
Cedars. Epsom. 

1921 Brooks, CIuis. E. P., Esq., 31 Olenkursl Avenue, Hujhgate Road, A'. TF. 5. 

1927 Broughton. Legh E. Delves, Esq., c o Ih.e Secretariat. Xigertan Civil Service. 

Lagos, Xigeria. 

1909 Brown, A. R,, Esq.. JI.A. (see Radcliffe-Browu, A. R., Esq., M.A.i. 

1926 BroTO. C. Barrington. Esq., 2 T’/cans Close, Chirhe-der. Sasmr. 

1927 Brown. G. G., Esq.. Ph.D., 101 Guilford Street, ^V.C. 1. 

1923 Brown, Lady Lihau M. A., ]Vhite Rock, Brockenhurst, Hants. 

1912 Browne, Major G. St. J. Oide, R.A., The Rectorg, Chafont St. Giles. Bod-. 

IdSo Browne, John. E'q., Birclnvood. 36 Parkhdl Road, Crogdon. Sarreg. 

1913 Brunton. Guy, E^q., 2 Rtgent's Court, Park Road, AMF. 1. 

1922 Brunwin, G. E., Esq., Eaverings, Ragne. Braintree, Essex. (*) 

1902 Bryce, T. IF. Esep, M.D.. Regius Profe-'or of Anatomy m the Uiavei'sitv of 

Glasgow. The Uniier.sitg, Glasgow. (^) 

1913 Buddie, Surgeon-Commander Roger, R.X.. Junior Armg and Xurg Club 
Horse Guards Avenue, Whitehall. 

1925 Budgett-Meakin, Denzil E., Esq., Clinsl Church, Qjford. 

1919 Bullbrook, J. A., E.sq., c/o Rogal Bank of Canada, Port I f Spain, T, on, dad. 
B.W.l. 

1921 Burchell, James P. T., Esq.. 30 Soathivick Sti-eet, Hgde Park. IF. 2. 

1621 Burkitt, M. C.. Esq., 31. .V.. F.S.A., F.G.S., Ilollg Cottage. Clan Road. Caai- 
bridge. (§) 

1921 Burnshaw, 3Iatthias 3L, Esq., 3I.E.C.S., 3I.E.C.P., 3LB. (3Iuscow), 51 Cazmove 
Road, Stoke X ewington. X. 16. 

1913 Burrows, .Arthur, Esq., 3I.D.. CotfUttottu't tfUh fh'jd, of^McflitiHi . Sprh'ff Sfr<ft, 
Mrlbo'iriic , 

1903 Burry, 3Ii,.-, B. Pullen-, The Eorurn Club, G Gro.-,anor Plam, B’. 1. (*) 
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Vr'ar of 

19’21 Burton. Mr^. Y. Tri iiP. Oal- Tree Ho'i^c. Strcftht. 

Bu'-linoll. Daviil I.. Junr.. The TJiiii'er.--it'/. Virginia. V.S.A. (**^) 

1927 Biitterwortli. H. E.. E>q.. 80 Colenian Street. E.C. 2. 

1913 Buxtuu. L. H. Dudley. E.^q.. M.A., Dept, of Human Anatoiny. University 
Miiieiim. Oxforrt ; 259 VToodstoclc Road. Oxford. 


1901 Caiupb'-ll. Harrv. E'i|.. M.D.. 33 Cavendish Square. B’. 1. 

191.5 Capeii. E. IV.. Esq.. Pli.D., SO Sherman Street. Hartford. Conn.. U..‘>.A. 

1920 Cardiuall. A. IV.. Esq.. Distiiet rominis.^ioner, Kcte-Krachi. via Cooniassie and 
Salaga. Xortiu r,t Ti rritoru..c. Gold Coa-^t : Spriniifiehl, The iVeald. )iear 
Serenoal’s. Kei't. 

1912 CarliiiP. G. Pv, . Escj.. F.E.G.:^.. Banlfehl Mu<euin. HuJifa.r. Vnrls. 

1920 Castle, Eev. J. G. T.. M.A.. Ki)uf<. School. Ri inuera. Auchlund. S( u- Zealand. 
1925 Castle. Eev. T. IV.. Th Rectory. Cb>heroe. Lunr^. 

1922 Caton-TEompson, Miss Gertrude. 76 Albert Hedl Mansions. (S.TV. 7. 

1920 Chaikin, George, Esq., Royal Societies Club. St. James’s Street, (S.IT. 1. 

1927 r'hamherlain. Herbert E. 51.. E.sq.. Ha,npdr,i Club. Hampdi n Street. St. Pancras. 

y.w. 1 . 

1921 Child, M*. A., Esq., 51. A.. 389 Hess Street. So>(th Hamilton, Canada. 

1923 Chikle. 5’. Gordon. Esq.. I’lote'sor Prehistoric Archit'olosy. Univer'ity, 

Ediubiirgh. Bellevue. Kirhbrae. Liberton. Edinburgh. I*") 

1915 Chiniiery, E. 55'. P.. Esq.. Rnhnul. Xeu- Guinea. (*”) 

1923 Chisholm, George G., Esq., 12 Hallhead Road. Edinburgh. 

1917 Cholmley. 5Iajor E. S.. The Dulr of ]Villinglon'.'< Riginumt. Tauglin Bnrracl-<. 

Si/igttpore. Straits Settlements ; Place Xt.u-ton. Ri'dington. Yorks. 

1874 Church. Sir IVilliam Seibv, Barr., K.C.B., 51.0.. D.Sc.. Ex-Preddent E C.P., 
Wnodside Place. Hatfield, Herts. 

1923 Clappe, 5Iontagu B., Esq.. LL.B.. 6 Old Jeu ry. E.C. 2. 

1911 Clark. 5Iajor J. Cooper, South College. Elgin, X.B. (■’) 

loll Clark. 5\ . E. Le Gros. Esq., F.E.C.S.. PioP of Aiiatoinv. St. Bartholoinew's 
lEi.s/iital and College, E.C. 1. 

1913 Clarke. Louis C. G.. Esq.. F.S.A.. University M"scum of Archccology and 
Ethnology. Doirni/ig .'^trref. Cambridge. 

1921 Clay. Eichard C. C.. Esq., 5I.E.C.S.. L.E.C.P.. Manor House. Fovant. near 
Salisbury. 

1920 Ch«i:on. Lt.-Col. E., Upavon Manor, Mailborouglt. Wibs. 

1921 ( 'leve-5'anderlxiste. 5li33 Florence de, 63 Ah usington Gurdtus Square. Hyde Park. 

TV. 2. 

1927 Clifford. 5Irs. E. 51.. Chandlers. Whitcombe. Glo.s. 
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List of the Fellou s 


Year of 

Klection. 

lS9-j Clodd. Edward, E'q.. Slrnfford Hoinr. Ahhhitnjh, Suffolk. 

1927 ('odrington. K. de B.. E'c^.. il.A.. Victoria ami Albert kSLuscinji. South 

Krusicgtoii. N.ir. (§) 

1929 I'nlieii. Detinis 31.. E'^q.. 2 Ormc Court. IT. 2. 

1929 (.'i)llet. Sir 3Vilfred. !•> So'ith Hill Park Gar<lr,i.i. Ham p.Srud . .V. IF. d. 

1921- (-'ollum. 1 hMiltiiii Chiiiibtr<. 12S ('lupi.t Wall. N.IL In. 

1921 I'olquhoun. I).. E>q.. 31. D. (Bond.), r- (> Bank of Xm- Zcnloihl, Quhh Vidorin 

St reft. E.C. 4. 

Ed;! ('oltait. Captain A. H.. Joiiior I’/iitnl Service Chih. Charles Street. S'.IF. 1 ; 
Z< ' Xarri.isrs. Chateoa d'OeT. Su'it'crJand. 

1907 Onlvile. Ernest F.. Esq.. (.'.3I.G.. The dtesidency, Zouiha. Xyassaland : Xeu' 
Cnivtr-iity Club. -S'. IF. 

1893 Corner. Frank, Esq., 31.R.C.S., Boyal Societies Club, St. James's Street, 
A.II-. 1. (•:) 

1923 Cotterell. Eev. F. W. J., 2’raiiri„r/ In-Jit ate, Chao Tonfl f", Van min, W. China. 

1922 Crawford. 0. G. S.. Esq., B.A., Ordnance Survey Office. Southampton. 

1921 Crequer, 3dncent J., Esq.. P.O. Box 40, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1913 Cro'^!. 3[is. H.. c/o It. Byrne. E.yp. 21 Infirmary Hoad, Blaikbum. 

1921 Crosslev, Fri.'d H., Esq.. Id Shavinyton Avenue, Chester. 

19(H» Crowfoot. J. \y.. Esq., 31. A., GAdeston, Beccles. Suffolk 
1911 Ci'uick'liank. .J. G., E^q., Audit Dept.. Briti-'h Guiamj. 

1928 Ciilwick, A, T.. Esq., The Itcctory. Morden, Surrey ; c o Tin Sicrntariat. Dar-r.'- 

Sulaam. Taminnyika, E. Africa. 

1911 Czekanowski. Dr. Ian. Stryjska 24, Livow, Poland. 


1927 Dallas. Capt. D. A. G.. A.D.O.. Masai. Northern Province. Tnnyaayika Territory. 

1893 Dalton. Ormonde 3Iaddock. E.^q., 31, A., F.S.A.. F.B.A,. Corr. 3[e!u, 8oc. 
d'Antlirop.. PaSr. British Museum. Bloomsbury, W.C. I. (*^) 

1908 Dawkins. E. 31., E-n.. 31. A., Plus Dulas, Llanddulas, North Wales. 

1899 Dawkin.s, Sir \\ . Boyd. 3I.A., D.Sc.. F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., H(niorarv Professor 
of Geolojr}’ and Palseontology in the University of 3Ianche?ter. Falloti- 
field House. F alloufield , Manchester . (^) 

1922 Dawson. 3Ii.ss Agnes. 3I.B.E., 13 Goicer Street, TF.C. 1. 

1927 Dawson, Warren E,. Esq.. F.8.A. (Scot.). F.Z.S.. 49 Palace Mansions, 

W. 14 (*) 

1922 Deacon. Frederick. Esq.. Buck Hill. East Wellon, Ramsey. Hampshire. 

1920 Dean. Edward, Upper Lodge. Bushey Park, Hampton Hill. Middlesex. 

1924 Deinant, Eev. 3k AugiiGe. Oo OnsJoir Gardens. TF. 10. 

1925 Denuith, 3Iis.s Constanei' M., 158 Cole/u me Court, G. IF. 5. 
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1912 Derrv. LViut. D. E.. 31.15., (.'li.B.. E.A 31 C.. The Savayt L'lah. G Adelpht lerrace. 

ir.O. ; Turf Club. Cairo. (^) 

1913 Desai. Kao Bahadur Clobindbliai H.. Siibn. Baroda, India. 

192o Dew. Col. Sir Armine B.. K.C.I.E.. L'.S.I.. 23 Dra/iton Garde ns. S'.H . bi. 

19:17 Dewar. Keiivon. E>q.. Kimisdoirii. TiricTenhant : Mnhnrdi. rin Kad II no . Benne 
Brnrinr/. A. A e/f /v/o 

19'_!ii I liniiwall. Eric J.. Esq.. 3r.A. (CanTab.). 7-'’) ( 'm i inghain Road. AMI. II. 

19o7 Dixon. A. F.. E'q.. Sc.D.. Protes'or of Aiuitoiuy. Trinity College. Diddin. 

190S Dixon. Dr. Roland B . Profe'.sor of Etlmoloxa'. Harm)! Uniri r.^ily. ( iunbridye, 

d/u.s.s.. r.s.A. 

1920 Donohugh, 3Irs. Agnes C. L., 31. A.. 31 TIV*/ 16th Street, Xeic York City. 

1909 l.fornau. Re\'. S. S.. P.G. Bor S14. Pnloria. S. A frica. (* ) 

1929 Dorsev. Ueo. A.. Esq.. 35 llesl At nth. Slrut. Sin.' \oik. 

1915 Drilierg. J. H.. Esq.. Vckflkt Lodge. ( 'loirbiooayh. .S'av.-e/; ,■ Room 4Su. 
61 Chnncery Lane. ll'.C. 2. 

1899 Duckwiirth. W. L. H.. E-q.. 3I.A.. 31. D.. Sc.D.. Jesus Cidlege. Cambridge. 

1921 Dundas, Hon. Cha.s.. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. East Africa. ('') 

19(>8 Durham, 3Iiss 31. Edith. 36 Glenloch Road. Hampstead, A'. IT. 3. ('’!}) 


1927 Eason. H. J.. Esq.. 44 t ojH.nhagi.n Road. t,il[i,ighain. Ki nf : Balltol College. 
Oxford. 

1919 Ea.st. C. H.. E.sq.. 3I.I).. Vilbi la Jnnia. San Ih mo. Italy. 

1893 Ebbels, Arthur, Esq.. St. Michaels. Burgh HeaRi. Epsom. 

1921 Edgar. Rev. J. Huston. F.R.G.S.. China Inland Mission. ;)4 Collins Strict. 

Melbourne. Victoria. Australia. 

1922 Edged. Rev. Mdlliani H.. c o ft.C.C.. Ltd.. Sinyrna. .Mia Minor. 

1911 Edwards. Francis, Esq., 83.v High Street, Marylebone, If. 1. 

1926 Elkin, A. P.. Esq., c o AustiaLa Hou.sr. Slraml. 

1927 Ellershaw. H. C.. Esq., E nice i sit y Coltegi . Durham. 

1925 Elli.s. H. Havelock, Esq.. 14 Dor< r Mansions. Canterbury Road. Brixton. S. IF. 9. 
1923) Elphinstone, Sir Howard, c/o Messr.s. Grinding <P Co., 54 Parliamenf Street. 

S.TF. 1. 

1927 Emley. Ernest D.. Esq., District Cnuimiseioner. Tann Rier.r, Kipini. Kenya 
Colony ; Sports Club. St. James's Street, iS'.TF. 1. 

1909 Entwistle. Peter. Esq., Deputy Curator, The Free Public Museum, Liverpool. 
1S91 Evan-. Sir Arthur J., 31.A., LL.D., Litt.D.. F.R.S.. F.B.A.. F.S.A.. Professor 
of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of O.xford. Youlhury. 
Ou-Jord. (^) 

1916 Evans. I. 1 1 . N.. l.-ij. W.\... Perak M useiim d ai ping. I ederuted Mcday States, iff) 
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List nf tJlr FclhlilS 


Year of 

Election. 

1913 Kvaii^. Lt.-Cul. Sir T. J. O'. ire-’-. il.O'.. F.R.O'.'-.. 31 If intpoJe Street. IF. 1. 

1921 Fvan'.-rritcliai'i. E. E . Erq.. Mon Ahri. CriiirbojO'ijh. Sirs-:.e:r. 

1921 Fagg. Fiiristopher C.. E'U.. IF(E/7/M;/' 1 Cutiipiltn Rorol. So'ith ('rojiion. 

19'J3 Failaize. E. X.. E'L|.. BA., .secretary. YincftAe:. Chase Co'ut Gardens. 
E4dd. (§) 

1921 Faiquarson. Ale.Yanler, E^q.. Leph.vi Ilonse, G-j Bekjrair Road, S'.TT’. 1. 

1920 Fairai-Hoeklev. ('.. E'O.. 0.3 Bnrra^ Lunr. ('rjr,i,iij. 

1921 Favoll. Ricliarl Vernon. Esq.. i\[.R.C..S., Ptuberth, St. Bar'ja,: S.O.. 

Cijnm'fdl. 

1927 Fearcy. F. (1,. E<q.. lo.j Weitboa.ri'C Terrace. IF. 2. 

1917 F..']l. Rev. -J. R.. ya.liee Traiinn.'j I/'stitute. Chxha E.-fnfe. Kaf"e. X. Rhodesia. 

1921 Feneluu, Kevin (leiai'd Esq.. 3LA.. Lecturer on Eeonoinic^. X'liiversity of 
Ediiiljuia'li. 22 ]\ > ^thall Garde ns. Edirdyircih, 

1911 Fenton, t'.. Esq . Spencer Hoase, South Place, Finsbnrij. E.C. 2, 

1913 Fenton, Capt. E. G.. F.R.C.S.I.. Cervncora. Corbrilbj. Liinerick. 

190S Feinvick. X.. Esq.. Miritini. Kcn.ja PrrAectoratc. (*) 

1911 Feiieira. Dr. Antonio Auii.Fo da Costa. Bclein, Lishoyi. Portayal. 

191)2 Ferrets. Earl, Staunton Haredd. Ashba-de-la-Zoach. 

H»21 Field. Henry, Esq., Field Mnscaa, of Xafaral History, Roost cdt Rood, Lake 
Michifjan, CJlicago. III. 

192,0 Figsis. E. C.. Esq.. Thornford Granrjc. near Sherborne. Drrsrf ; Corpus Chri.sti 
College. Oxford. 

1910 Finlay. Dougla^ E., E^p, B.Sc. (Loudon), 3I.R.C.S.. L.R.C.F., Welh 

Done. Gloucester. 

1921 Firtli. R, W.. Esq.. 3LA.. Otara, Otahaku. Auckland. Xew Zealand. 

1921 Eiteh, Walter O.. E.sq., Miiitla.nd Ilou.se. Ddhi. India. 

1921 Flemiug. 3Iiss Rachel 3Iary, 1 JIarine Terrace, Aberysticjdh. 

19US Eleitre. H. J.. E^q.. D.Sc.. Yice-Pkesidext. Profe.'sor <A Geogr.rpliy and Anthro- 
pologr. Eniversitv College of Wales. Ililhidn. Brgnginor Road. Ahnry.st- 
n.'iph. (•^?) 

1920 Fliinol. J. C.. E-q . 11 .llUi/ Road. R,g>nC.< Park. A'. IF. 1. 

H»27 Fordo. Arthur, 31. A., E.sq.. Gamhia. Mill Road, \]oithing. 

1920 Forde. C. Darvll. Esq.. Un.n-i,.sitj College, Gou'er StrcG. If .C. 1. 
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1 21 .Viii. 1 III'- '[■' ! A' .i'l' '111.' I'lyd'.' iF- Bi-Eupu'. Bru"i‘l'. 1''1J2 (^m pi'.'Tr''','). J. 
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"ils. Anniuui'h’ ct ^li'-nnnt' ' ihi Cuiiiiti- irKtii'li--- iniii’' . lAh.'ji." i iM - 

(lent. ill- (iiil'r,-. I'.'lt'.-IT 

22. Aiauial of tLc BiitI'U SiJiool at Ath'-n-. (in (iiomv--;. J. 

I 2-3. Annual Export oi tiio Bo-ton Eulilu Lilu-arv. i.'i'.in-l'.ilT 

23r. Annual Eejaoit of tlio Arelia-oIo-iiUil D.rp,iitnii nr, Hvili-r.io.nl. < ..Ii utt.i l'il4 , m 

pniui'e^,) 

2.3f.. Annual lo jiorr t3 rlii- Ai'i-h.uiiloun a! Sin-Na-v of Iiah,- i ■ ou..l ( o. lo. 1’ .*, 

I '.H 17-21. 

23ri. Annu.il Ei-port of ri.i- .-Vi-rliaaoloairal .''iiioivot Ii.iu.i '^ourini-u ( if] ■ 3t,oii. -. 
IfH 17-21. 

23x. Annual E-poit of tlu* An.liaaolo^K.al .''mvov oi lunuo V.'.-^r, m, i u* 3 . 
lf«!7-21. 

23i'. Annual Euporr of tin* Ai’cIuvoIol;!. ,,1 '<iiivi-y of l!ril..u Xoirii. p ' .o' a L.o.ooa 
If. 07-21. 

24. Annual Rnpoit of tin- I'nitf-.l Xariou.il IMu'Oun . \V,,-!.'M._roi. l'-o7 on 

proyre''). 

I 24l>. Annual Eejioi't of tin- Boar.l of of tli-- Siiiit!poi!,,i:i lii'nrup( ii,. Wof 

toii, 13." 'i I in 

24r. Annual Po-fiorr of tin- C.mailian I'l'titur.- 'r->toi.-o p^'.. of. piln' 

I 2trr. Annual Ei-poit -af tin- < 'iia iUimti Plipi-uoi \->o( i.itiou. I "-oii I'lp.i 

I 24k. Annual Ki-pciit of tin- Fn-M Mu'-uni. ( jin,!._io. l'o.f,|t| 

I 24x Annual lo-piait oi tin.- Hornnu.in .Mu'--mn. la.-i^ooii, lo'il-l'; 

I 24k. Annual Ei-fiott ot tin- John t l.il.r.iir. i !," lU". Ii'f'h pn pioMi-i 

I 24'l Annual lo-|i(ii't ot tin- Mu'i-uin oi l.oi-il \irlia-ohia\-. lai'lanA... |>oo.|omi 
I 23. Annual Ri-porr. Riira.iu of .Vnn in .in Eriii!o|-i-..;\-. W.piinia'on. l'7'.iiin poi.^;,.-o. 
I 25i' Annu.il E'-piait of tin- PuUii' IMii'i-ui.i. .M'hv.iuk. . . I'O-; ]oo7 
I 25 h Atmiial Hapoit. '^oiitln-ni lii'ii.m Epiui.ij-liv. Jl,.'ii-,,-. I'.i21 i n pi-i.oii... 

2.3x. Annual Eojiort of tin- I’.S .V il.-oloun il .-^upv, \\ ..^hmuron !'7n- I'.n'i 
I 2.3i:. Annual llopoit^nl thi- Voilc-liMi- l’hiho<ipliii.,(l >oi.. tv VotK, In'.i] pmo 
I 2ii. Annual Ili-[iorr I’apita. .Mi-ll.-oiirin-. 1 op 7 pn ptout'-'-i. 

27. .\nnual of tin- .\iiii-nian N hooP of (irnnt.il lo-'i-.itch. X-'W h,i\'. n. lopi .i, 

prourt-".). M. 

I 2."^. Ant. iiiaiiarivo Annu.il (Jl.nla-aa'L-ai- M.iuazun-). .Vut.Pi.i.n.ir'vo, i <7 .’!- I '.iim i 
2.''K Antufuity. Loinlon. 1027 i iii [nootfo-.i, 

20. .\nthropoloui,i Uuun.iina. Binl.pP'-'t. 102.’>{m pioLio---). M. 

oil. .Vnrhropoloon .|] Papi-t- of th-- .Viin-i'n .m .Mu-, uni ot X.mu.il Ifptoi N'. X. a hh.! i;, 
1 0( i.f ( in jitoLn-i'-"). M. 

.11. .Vntliropolomrj 1 Pulil.r-.-tioip of tin- I'niv-'r-itv of Pi nn-viv..!'.,:. Plnl .'h loiii.i 
I'.ii 10 (in prouti-"). J. 

.'Ill' Antlii opoloyii-al i;.'\i. w. Lonilon, [.''tiAAt' 

32 .Vnrhropoloo 1 ,.. j/. I’.n-i--. l.'-'.'iinn pioui,-^-!. J. 

3:’) .VnrhropoloLii.-. I’r.niu- (< /i-iiit. I'.nJ.'liin jiiom,.,^,. M. 

•34. Anthtopoloui'i la-r Ano-nri'r. •''tutr-.i.irt. lo21 iin t.o AI. 

I Anthiopolouv H.-poi't. I’.ipi.,, Poit Mof. -liv. I'.il 7 I O' t o.ijri ' 
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■jt; Aiitlirupu'. 31i)iihiiu. Au-ni.!. Hint, (lU M. 

Aiitikvaii'k Tiil'-kult kn- Sv.-til;i StuLkliiiliii. 

■ji''. A!irii|U,ini'-- Juuni.il, Tin-. LiukIdu. I'.i:I| ( iii jiiituiV"). M. 

I V.> Aiiz.'iiiiT fur 'i lnviuzi ri'i liu Alti-i tuiii'kiiutlu. Ziinch. L'.iiin iiu prituri'"). 

ofiR. Arht-iren . 111 ^ deiu Annt(iiiii~r'lii'ii In^riTur iliu' k |. riuv.. Siuidai, I'll!) (in 

JlIUOI’C-') 

I oiLM. Anzei^i-r tier erhnoi;ra|,lii^L'hun Abri-ilini!; dt-^ L'iiaari'rh' ii Xational-Mii'i-uin-. 
Biula-Pf^t. llMi.-Mi). 

•jf)'. Arc (If i\ffn(lifn fAjiiatonal i-ii du SiaL I’aii-. L'dl l-dl’. 

I d!)v A!'(:hfe(a!oLria Aiiicritaiia. Wunc-Ttr. Id^ii, ] s;’’,ii-(;( 1 , 

I 41 ) Arc-Iifeolooia. Lotidiin. ISaT (in piTifr,-'!. J. 

4i_id. Arrlu^oloaiai Eitc'itn. Buda-Pe-t. 1923 (in pr(a!rrf''i. J. 

4iip, Archae'doiiRa Hunuaiica. Buda-Pesr. 192f> (in jinasrfi'i. J. 

Arrliati 'lii'iipal SurV' y cf Itiiiia Srr Uf'/f/' iMf-nirur^ and Annual Reports. 

I 41. Anlitpolof ical .Tdurnal, Lonilon. I■''4.■, (in pr(igrf''j. J. 

42. 'Ap\'ii':\ij-iii:-/: 'F.ipi/urpii, .\rlifii'. i;n protrrf"). J. 

43. Archarolomral Pieport'. Torianto. lki)4-192.3 

4.3m. Arr'ha'oldgical .Siirvfv of Burma. Rane(ioii. 19i'i^-22. 

I 1.3s. .Vrclucolouical f'lii Vt-y of (.Vvlou. (.'ulondio. l-^'.ii'i-] 922, 

I 44. Arrdiaolo.rri'cht* Moiiojrr.ipliicn. K. ^'irr.'rhft'. orh Aunkvitet^ Akademit^. 

.'Sfof kliolin, 1914 (ill jiriaoi-f i-,). AI. 

I 43 Arclit-'oIiTio Pornigu(^<. 0. LiAroii. l.s'V, (in profrc-^}. M. 

I 4ii. ArxiU' df rinstirur do C'ifncie.'. Batt-’flona. 191.3-24. 

4i. Arahiv iur Antliiopolosif, Briui'wit k. (in pirogiv-.-^). J. 

I .\i( liiM tur Hf 1 [irioiR\\'i'-'(f rfaditi ft. Lfipzig. I'.i]() (in ]»r' 0 gi’fN^j. J. 

1 49, Air lii\- till' Ra"fiil)ii)logif. la-ipzie. Ii)i)4-14 

■ ill. .Vii liiff' ‘-iii"f-; (1 .Vnfliropologif f ('■ni'i'.i If . (Iftii'Va. Ifi] 4-22. 

.\rrliive=! sni.<.'e.s <lf-^ Tradirioii- [Kipnlairi'^. Sre imdpt Sr'}i\Viii7eri-.i;lie^ .Archivfiir 
Wjlk.'kundf. 

I ol, .IrrliR'io di Antropologia (.'riniinali'. Turin. 1.S3.3 (m progrc-'). J. 

32. Arrhivio p.-r lAnTrujiologia f la Etnoloyia. Florfuce . k^;] (in progn-'A J. 

I ■i2f: .Vrr lijfio di 11.1 H .'S,,,-, di JSrona I*atii,i. Ronif, |.S 9 i)-!)t;, 

I 3 . 3 . Arrhivii do Alediciiia Togal. LiAion. 1922-23. 

I •')4, Arr'hivn< do Aki^fn Xncional do Rio do .Tanoiro, 1877 (in (irogrpi;^). J. 

I 3,3, Arcliiwniii Xank Antropolooirznyoli. L-n'ow. 1914 (in p^o 2 ro^^). J. 

ill. .Irijiuvo do Anatoniia (.■ Antropologia. Li'lion. 1912 (111 progri^";). M. 

I 37 Ai’' (,)ii,ituor Coronatornin, .M.irgato. It<99-1924. 

3S. Atlanti'. London. lM3S-ii(), 

• i9. .Vtti della Rcalo Accadoniia dei Lineei. Rondioonto, Rome. 19(K)(in [irogrf'-). M. 
I -9-V. Atti d.lla Keale Ar-radomia doi Linr-oi. Xotizie degli .'Sravi di .\iitii liita. Rome, 
k'^^’^ii (in firogro"). J. 

I 3!k. -Vito ( Irient. Dor. Loijizig. l9():l-2.‘’, 

li'-l. Alr^chle^ien. Breslau. I!l22 (111 progro^^), AI. 

till'. .Au'tralian A''oi uition for rlie Ailvanceiiient of Science, is, '7 (in pmgrc''). J. 
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lidT. JJartTi'tln' lui Di-r. .\linu< Ik I'l^l (iii pii'uri'") 

I 01, Baps-'ler-Arcliiv. llprlin. 1.1, 

02. Bantu Stuilie'', .)(ihaunt''luira. )02?> (in ]irourpi'). \I. 

03. Bergen' Mu'euin AaiOok, B<Ta;eu. lOli; (m J. 

0.3h. Bericiite lilier die iMitteiliiiiuen veil Freuiidcu der Naturwi'Seii-chafren in Wien, 
1347-31. 

I fit. Bd.ilia. -Meriden. rs.A.. lODl-iu. 

03. Bibliotheea -Vfrieana. Inii'bruek. 1021 (in pronre'^). M. 

03(1. Bidras till S5derman!and=; .Aldre Kulturlii'tdria. Brockholni. 1 ■'77-101,'), 

I 03x. Bidras till Fim.Uands \atiir ocli Folk. HeKirntfors. 1334-101 13, 

I Ojp. Bidrasi till Var Odlina' Hafder. 3r(ieklii.ilm, 13,33-lOUfi. 

I f)fi. Bijdrageii tut de Taal. Land eii Vi.ilkenkuivle, v.in X'-deilaiid'Ch-Indie. 
Batavia. 1303 (in piviuri?"), J. 

07. Bioinetrika, London. lOul (in prouro"). hv 'iili'oription. 

03. Blatter fiir deut^eke A’oree'eliichte. Leipzi',;. lo23 (in proare'^). M. 

09. Boletim do 3Iu?eu Xaeional de Rio de .Jaiiein.i. 1024 (in prnLire''). 

I 71). Boletin del Mu'ei.i Xaeiiinai de Me.xieo. loii3-ii.(. 

I 71. Boletim da Sociedade de < ieiiuraphia. Li'lion. 13S(l-<.ti;. 

I 72. Bolotin do la .Aeademia Xacinnal do Hi'toii.i. t^ulto. 1020 (in jirnere") 

I 73. Boletin de la Academia Xaeion.il do f'leneia' en ( 'ordoLa. Bneno' -liro'. 1 330-1000. 

I 71. Boletin de la Sociedad Alexieana de (.leoaratia v E'tadi'tica. .Mexico. 1013-21. 

7.3. Boletin de la Sociedail de K'tudin' Va'i.o'. San Selia'ti.in. lo21 (in (iroarc"). M. 
73i'. Boletin de la Sui-ied.id . cuatiiriana. Ipiir.i, lo|':-2n. eontinued a' Boletin de la 
-Vf.ideniia Xational de Hi'toii.i. 

I 73h. Biiletin'ile la Beal .Veademia de I 'i.-neia' y ,\rre'. B.iicelov.a . 1017- 23. 

7f/. Bollertino di Paletnoli>ma italiana. Ibirtna. 1371 (m pronre'-;). .J. 

77, Bollettino della H S. ir. ( Jeneiatiea it.iliana. Honie, l''|t; (ni ]irouie<'), M. 

I 73. Bollettino della S..ie. pieimoite'e di ladle .-Vitu 'riinn. lOle (in pioerc"), M. 

7o, Briti<li -loiirnal of ISn hnl. . mv. London. I0(i| (in poeare"). J. 

30 . Bnti'li Aledical .louin.d. London (in |in"are"), J. 

I 31 , Buletiniil Soi . B. I'om.ine de Beour.ille. Bneaie't, 1013-21. 

32. Bulletin of the Srl^riol of Oriental Stmlie'. London. 1021 (in (iroare''). M. 

33. Bulletin of the Board of I'ldtie Stiidie'. London. 1021 (in firome"), 

31. Bulletin. Doininion .Mii'enni. Wellinnton. lont (m pionre"). J. 

I 3.). Bulletin of the Bute, in of Ainerie.in litlinolouv. W.i'liineton. |0i)| (in (iroL;re"y 
I 3ii. Bulletin of the I'nited State' Xation.d Mu'enni, Wa'liinuton, 1022 (in proore"i 
I 3'. Bulletin de 1.1 Soi ndi- ptelii'toriipie fr,ini,ai'e Bari'. I'los (in proure"), M. 

30 Bulletin de |a Stati'tioue ePni'rale de la France. Barie. 1011-27. 

I On, Bulletin de I'lii'titnt d,- S.HUolome 3,,lv,iv Brn"(d' lo|n 14, eontinued .t' 

Revue, 

01 ii . Biillerin ot the 1 S A Beojo^ii.d 3nivi.v W'a'liinnton, 1'03 lOii.') 

01 Ip Bulletin of the Bernn e B.iuahi Bi'liojt .Mii'cnni. Hoi'oluiu. B*2'l (in proerc") 

I oOft Bulletin of the .Anieric.in Mu'cnni of Xatnr.il Hi'torv. X'ew A’ork, 1307- poop 
01 IK. Bullet in of the -All ha.oh,.,^ii:al Sni vev of XuBi... < '.dro. I'.H I'-l 1 . 



02 Pi'i'iiiliul rahUcn'ion? in iJn Lt'ii'di'ij of the Ro.idl Aiitheoiioio liatl Institute. 

I 't' iR. Bullptin iL- I'Acadn’mie irHi]ipoiie. Bone. 

1'Ut. Bulletiu (1'.‘ rUiiivwdtt' ile i'A'ie (_Viitr.tif. Ta^hkRiit. W2'i (in pruoTOi-^). 

I Ri-K' Biillftiu uf tlif Fr''e OIu-nLim uf and Art. L'niveiniry uf Pennsylvania, 

Pliiladeljiill.i. '2. 

I 01. Bulletin de la Sueieti' '. lielne di- (.d-i lurajiliie. BrU"fB. I'liit ,m prnure") M. 

I 02. Bulletin de la Sijci''te belne dOFltud.-' cdliiiiiale- Bui">'n, 

11.3. Bulletin de la (.'la-se de^ Seieiire'. R. Aead. belne. BiU"t I-. lOnl (in ])ri)nre--'i .1. 

I 01. Bullf-tiu Aerie. lie elu r‘.jueei ijelne, L.jndiun. Ii'l-O-IT. 

I 0.'). Bull.'tin de la S..ri,lt.l d'Antiirop'ji' .eie de Lvi.U', (in progress). J. 

I on. Bulletin d'- la Siirii'-r.'- ]i(ilvinathi.|U'- il>- Olurliilian. \'.iuin.n. I'^tO-lOOl. 

I ’inn. BulleTiii (if the Xoithcrn Territcry. Mi-lh 'urne. 

I OnF. Bulletin de la Sc'cief.'- klii‘iliv;ale de (leneraiihic. ("'jirn. 1 ''Mv_ii)[ 2. .untiiiued as 
Bulletin de la SijeuAO ~ultaiiieh de <le‘ierapliie 
I 'eji., Bulletin Ilf the Piiilhp' Ae.id'iuy. An'lever. Ma''.. 

O'hv. Bulletin d" la SneK-r.'. •■tlinch.'uuiue tic Paii-. PflO-T. 

I OOr. Bull' tin de rAiMihhuie ii.yalo (le- t-.-iiii'e'. (h's Lettres. et lies Beaux-Art-, 
Brus.ep, 1-03-9. 

I OOr. Bulletin de rFlmale fraiKuai-p ir'Extreme-iOrienr. Hanoi. 10iil-2. 

Oi'iT. Bulletins (.le la Societe <1 -\ntlir'(p..(l'*eie ([e Paris. 910 continued a- 

Bulletins et ailein.iires de la '. 0 ,; d'Aiitliri.'poloaie de Paris. 

I 07. Bull' tin de la ■so, i.'.r,'. lie B'irda. D.ix. l.OOt-lojO 

0-. Bulletin de la Si.ii lete ’ eiieli.itel'ii'e de ( a’. .er.iphie. Xeui’iiatel. P'tOl (lu 

pi'ieres-l. J. 

I 00. Bulletin de la Si.ieieti- 'iilranieh 'le (.ieoy'iajiliie. f'<di'". 1017-22, i oiitinued ns 
Bulletin de la Si..ci'lte loyale 'le G7"uraphie d'PAvpte. 

I pill. Bulletin 'lu ( "initi.- d Btii'.l"' Hist'-'ri{|Ue' . . . 'le 1 .\fri'‘jU(r Occdelentnle fraii- 

. ,ll'e. I'.IIl'. loh- (111 proei'es'l. IM . 

P d . Bulletin' et .Meiiii'ire' ih' la .''oeiete 1 1 Atir!ir"|i"l"Lrie de Paris. P.ii )ij ( m prottress), J. 
pi2, Bulletiii' er .M'-ui'iire' de la .Si,, i.'r.' 'i'Anthr'ipoloirie de Bruxellc', P3s;2-P.tU. 

' "iitiniie'! a' Bulletin' la .'S"ei,'r.’ 'IWiitiir ip"!iioi.> 'le Bruxelles. 

I P’.j. llulI'Uiii iiit'-rii.i t i' »nal'.' ( le 1 Acii' I'.uiiie ' les .''cieii'.'i'.'. Kralc'iw. 1001 (in pr'ieress). J. 
Pd. Bnil''tin' ih’ la hoeiinperi.il'.* d*'' X'atiirvili'ti''. Ol'a'c uv. lsiis-|0}4. < ciitinued 
,i' Bulletin' '!'■ la Suei.'t'' Xatiir.di'te', \!"'' o\v. 1017 (in [u-ouress). J. 
BiiileTiu >/'i I'l'ii inid'-r [/\'e'tia. 

piO. Bulletin' lie !fi Siari'-t.' de- Etud'" Oe.'aiU'-iine'. Tahiti. lOlS (in prour''"). M. 

!• I 'Fn Bulletin de la lov.ile de ( leije j-apliie (i'ERyjite, r'airo. P,(23 (in 

proure''). J. 

P'Oii. Bulletin' di‘ la S.ipi'-t'' d'AnthropoLurie ,1,. Bruxeil..' 1010 (in proitre"). J. 

^ anadiau Bepartniiuit of Aline'. KenlouK id Survei' Sn uiiiler Reports. .Alemtiirs. 
Alu'euin BiilleTlii'. 

I 100. r.ital'.eue "f Puli'll Sck-iifitic Lit'-ratiire, Kr.dcou-, lOnf d |. 

I P.iOi). Canadian .Tournal of Iiidu'try. .sirienee and .Arts, The. Toronto. 13', 0-73. 

I l07. Central-Blatt fiir AnthropoheFie. .feii.i, I-or, ii.ipj 
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I lOS. Lf^ky Lid. Ficinuc. 

I 1' >0. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Retii^ter. Colombo, 191.5-24. 
llCi. Ceylon .Journal of Science. Colombo. 1921 (in proy'rees). 
ill. Clmreli Jlittiouary Eeview, London. 1901-27. 

I 111d. Climate. London, 1902-.5. 

I 112. Columbia L'niver^ity CoutiibutioiU' to Anthiopolotry, New York, 191.3 (in 
plogre"). J. 

I 113. Conyr.'- Internationa! u Antlnopokiyie et iJ'Arclieologie prehi^toiriques, Comptes- 
lendiis. varioui town^, lSb.S-92. 1900. 1912. 

I 114. Coiigre? International de^ AmCricanittee. Compte^-Eendu?, various centre^, 1877, 
1904. 1910-1.5. 1924. 

115. Coiiyrii preki^turique de Fiauee, various towns, 190-5-14. 

I ll'd C'.jntributions from tlie Jluseuni of tiie American Indian. Heye Foundation, New 
Yoirk. 1913 (in proirress;. J. 

IkY. Contributions to North American Ethnology, L'.S.A. (leoloeical Survey, Washing- 
ton. 1-877-93. 

117. China Journal of Science and Arts, Shanghai, 1925 (in progress), M. 

118. Congo, Brussel'. 1920 (in progres'). by subscriptiem. 

I 11^'. Cuiii-nt Anthiopdouical Literatuu-. Lanc.tstei. Fa.. 1912-1.3. 

I 110. Itjava. IVeltcvreden, 1921 (in progress). M. 

I 119'. Dolgozatok (Travau.v de rinstitut Archeologiiiue de I'L'niversite Franyois- 
Joseph), Szeged. 1911 (in progress), M. 

120. Dominion Jluseuin 3Ioiiu2ra(ihs. Wellington, N.Z., 1921 (in progress), J. 

I 12tiE. Drapers Company Research (Memoirs (Biometric Series). London, 1904-19. 

I I2U'. E'ivjrt Exploration Fund. Archarolosiical Repiort<, Loudon, 18'.*2-1909. 

I 121. Epigrajihia Zoylanica. London. 19i»4 (in progrc"). 

I 122. E()iuraphiea Indica, (Jaleutta, b''.8.'t (in procrcs'). 

I 123. E'sex Naturalist. The. Chelmsford. L8.87-93. 

121. Ethnographie, L'. Pari'. 1913 liii progress). M. 

124f. Ethuologischer Airzeiger. Stutrnart, 192') (in progre"). 

121s. Ethuologisches Notizblatt. Berlin. 1.''95-19<.'2. 

I 12-5. Ethnos, Mexico. 192u (in progrc"i. (M. 

125'. Eugenical New'. New York, 1927 (in jusigrc"). (M. 

1 125v. Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, Lmidon. 1907 (in (irugres'). 

I 12e, Eunenics Review. London. 1909 (in pronre's). M. 

i20F. Eurasia Septentrioualis Antiqua. Helsingfors. 1927 (in progress). M. 

I lg7 Eu'ko-Fulklore, Vitoria, 1921 (in progress). 

189 . Fataburen. Stockholm. I'.Hi'i (in pmcircs'), J. 

1.30. Field Mu'ciini. Anthrci[)nlouical .Sent''. CIiicain>, 1^97 (in ptoutC'S). J, 

139d. Field Mu'cum. Anthro[n locv, Memoirs, ('hic.ino. I‘,r2.5 (in (ironress). 

c 
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131. Fin.skt 3Iii'euni, AIanad4)lad. 1^02 (in progre''), M. 

132. FoLklorf Kecord and Folklore Journal. l^H^-^^9. continued a^ Folklore, Loudou, 

1S9U (in progrc'^). J. 

133. Fornvdunen. Stuckliolui,. liJOd (iu progre.e..;). M. 

131. (denava. (.ieneva. 1921 (in progrc'e). M. 

Geological Survey of China. See under PaLi-outi.ilouia .Siuica. 

I 13.5. Geographical .Journal. I-ondon, LS.al (in jirijurc"). IM. 

133. Geographic. La, Pari'. 1921 (in prosre''). M. 

I 13*j£. Gid', Bataviaasch Genootechap van Kun'ten en Weten'cliap]_ien, Aui'terdaia. 
1917 (in pioui,-'') 

I l.jCiH. (liornale di Scienze cl Ecououiiche. Palermo. l>tiO-77, 

I 137. Gloliii'. Bruii'wick. 1901-10. 

I. 3S. Hold Coa'T Pievieiv. Accra. 1925 (in proarc''), M. 

I 1.3!t. IlakluvT SocietyA Puhlicatioii'. London. 1.''.59 (lu progre>s). hy 'ulocriptiou. 

IK.). Heredita?, Lund. 1920 (in progrc''). hy ^uh=criprion. 

I 140c. Hibbert Journal. The. London. 1911^13. 

140e. Hi'tory i.if the Benvick'hire Naturalists’ Cluti. .Ciuwick. lS9(i)-19l(). 

I IK.ix, Homme. L’. Paric. l.SS.5-7. 

I 141. Hec<i^che Blatter fur Volkskundc. Gies'cn. 190-5 (in proure^s), J. 

142. Handlingar, Stockholm. 1922 (in proarC'S). 

143. Inca, Lima. 1923 (m progres'). J. 

I 144. Indian Anrlcpuiry, Bombay. ISSo (iu proitre^s), J, 

II. 5. Indian Notec and JIi.>nographs. Heyo Foundation. New York. I92i) (iu progress). 

146. Internationale' Archiv fur Ethnograpbie. Leiden, LSSS (m progress), J. 

147. International Journal of American Lingui'tic'. New Y'ork. 1917 (in jiroure's). 

I 14s. International .Journal of P.sycho-Analy.ci', London, 1922 (in progress). M. 

International Cougresse<. See Congres International. 

148c'. International Catalogue of Scientihc Literature. Loudou. 19(13-17. 

14Sii. Ipck. Leipzig. 1925 (in proirre.S'). 

149. Izvestia Imp. Obcchestva Lubitelei E'tC'tvoznania. Antropolciuu. i Etnogratii, 
1S7S-1915. iMo.'COW ['niver.sity. 

15(.). Izvc'tia Imp. Akademii Nauk. St. Peter'burn. 1894-1915, contiuue<l a' Izvestia 
Rosskoi Akademii Nauk, Leningrad, 1924 (in progress), J. 

I l.jl. .lahres.'clirift fiir die \ orge'chichte der .'aohsi'ch-thiiringi.scheu Lauder, Halle, 
1901 (in progrc's), J. 

152. Jaaibuek van de k. .Kkademie van Weteii'chappen. Amstenlam, 1.891 (in 
progre's). J. 

l.'.J. Jahre'beriehte der .ccluveiz. Ge^elLschaft fur I'rsreschichte. Aarau. 1910 (in 
pronre"). M. 
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I 154. .Jalire-'berichte d<'' A'ereiiis fur Eriikuude. Dresdoii. i^TO-lOOl. 

I Id.'). •Jalll'e^be^iellte dcr lieu Bern. Iss5-lbia2. 
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I 155k, Jalirbuch der Ge^elEcliaft fur iotliriii'.ii--elie (li''chiclite mid Altertiun^kuude, 
bletz. 19(>i-7 

I 155-. .Japan Journal < if iledical Srience-. Tokyo. I '.122 (in proure--). 

15b. .Jalirbuch fiir .\lterTum-;kunde. Vienna, 11*07-13, 

157. .Jaliibiichde- stadrischen Mu-enm- fiir J iilkerkunde. Leipzig. IVH.ib (in ['toe re--). J 
In'*. .Jalirbuch der asiati-chen Kuii-t. Leipizia. I'.i24 (in proure<i) 

I'K*. -Journal of the African Society. Loniloii. l'.t**l (in proure--). J. 

I Ibl. Journal of the Eu't India Ai-'ociation. r.ouilon. I.';'.i5 (m proure—). M. 

Ib2, .Journal of Helleiiu Studie-. London. 18 m i (in proure—). J. 

Ibo. .Ji.iurnal of Eomaii Stndie-, London. 1911 (in proure--). liy -ubirripTion 
I 1*14. Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Loudon. 1847-52. 18*3*1 (in proure^-). J. 
105. Journal of the Eoyal StatLtieal Society. London. 1>8'^ (in proure-^). J. 
l*-i*i. Journal of the Eoyal I'liiteif Service In-ritutiou. London. li**K)-l'.* 

1*37. .Tomnal of Egyptian Arcli-eohiuy. J.ouiloii. 1911 (in proure—) J. 

Itis. .fournal of the Gip-y [eire Society. Liverpool. 19iJ8 (in jiroure--). M. 

I 169. .Journal of Genetic-. Cambridue. 1921 (in pro'jre--:). liv >ub-cription. 

I 170. Journal of the Eoyal Society of Art-^. Lonilon. 1S97-8. 

I 171. Journal of Mental Science. London. 1857-19* *3. 

I 172. .Journal of the Eoyal Iii-titute of Cornwall. Truro, l.btu; (in proure—). J. 

173. Journal of the Manche-ter Euyptian .nid Grii-utal Society. 1912 (in prouress), 

I 171. Journal of the Eoyal Society of -\ntii[U.irie- of Ireland. Dublin. 1887 (in 
proures-*). J. 

175. Journal of the Society <4 Oriental Ke^carch. Bryn Mawr. Pa.. 1925 (m 
proure^-). M. 

I 176. Journal of .\mericaii Folklore. New ^ ork. 1911 (in proure—) J. 

177. .Journal of Heredity. Baltimore. 11*21 (in (iroure— ). J. 

I 17.8. .Journal of American Oriental Societv. Xew Haven, 1.84.3-t3t3. 

I 179. .Journal of the Anthropoloeical Society of Boinbav, 18, sp (in proure-s). J. 

18* >. Journal of the A-iatic Society of Benual. Calcutta, 18*31 (m proures-). J. 

I 181, .lournal of the Eoyal A-iiatic Socii-ty. Bombay. 1841 (in (iroure— ), J. 

I 182. Journal of the Eoyal .\siatic Society. Strait< (now Malavan) Branch. Sinu'apore. 

19*14 (in proure^-b J. 

I 183 Journal of the Eoyal .Cdatic Society. A'orth China Branch. Shanghai. 1859 (in 
proerress). J. 

Ist. -lournal of the Bihar and *Jri-:-a Ee-earcli Society. Eauclii. 1915 (in proure:-). J. 

I l85, .lournal of the Burma Eesearch Society. Eanuoon. 1922 (iii proure-^). J. 

18*3. .Journal of the Punjab Hi-torical Societv. Lahore. 1911 -l*i. 

b-bi .Joiiinal of the Ethno!ooie,d Socn tv of Lon.to:,. D18-5P, 18*39-70 

I 187. .biiirnal of the C.-ylon Branch. Eoyal A-iatic Society. Colombo. 1815-1919. 
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1 i'C'. Ji'Uinal of Tiie Siam Sor-ieTv. Banirkok. 100)4 lin proyre''’). M. 
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191. .Joariial of the AnthropuloLTital -Society of Tokvo, 1 p9i (ui progrc"'). J. 

I :91.->. .Joninal cA the Eaot Africa and I'gaiida Xatural Hi'toiy Society, London, 1912 
pin ]jioaies>''. M. 

I i9lB. .Jouinal of the Indian Areiupelago. Singapore. 1?4>— 5T. 

I 192. .loiunal of the College of Sciences, Imperial Univerdty of .Japan, Tokyo. 19U>-22. 

I 19.3 Jouinal of the Poava! Anricultural Society. Briti'ii Buiaiia, Demerara, 1SS2-99. 

1 194. •Ic ninai of the Polynedan Society. Xew Plvmouth. 1S9^ (in progress), J. 

I I'-'l'. -Journal and Proceedintr-! of the Ec.val ''ocietv of New Seaith Wales. Sydney. 1-979 
‘111 protrre-s). J. 

I'.'o. J.s'triial de la Sucirte de^ Ain-.-rkauptee de Pari'. l99)i (in progress), J. 

•Journal lU"' anthro 2 )oloi;ique. .9-.c Kip^ian Aiithropoloirical Joiirnal. 

I 197 .Jcurnal P>yt.}iologie. P.ii', l''2()--9. 

1;’7; .Jonrna; of ti.e Ar.tl.ropoloaical Institute of (.Iteat Biitain and Ireland. L indon. 

i 971-1 91 "i. couti;-U'-d a> Jouina! 01 the Eoya! ,-Vnthiopoloeiea! Institute of 
'.h-.at Btitaia and Ireland. Lo.’idon. P'07 (in prooress). 

I 1 '''. Kat-di.in -ic' etiinographi^chen Keith'inu^euun, Leiden, 191f>-is. 

K’.ov, ledne. London, i9l ] -17. ■ 

2 'i>. Kolonial Lptitimt. .Ta,.tv--r'!a!.' an-l other i-ublii;,ition>, Amsterdam, 1914 (in 
2-ioore'?|. J. 

f'-Pi;. Korean Pe 2 )odtory. Seoul, i99r3-7. 

_ I'.ir. Kei. Xoi'k'- Vi i.-;.,kabere Sclsk.ib' sp;^OT-i. Tr.mdlieim. 1002 (in jjiogre"), M. 
1 )2. L.o.eet. Lon. Ion. M. 

ui'o, Lsnuuaae. Baltimore. 192.9 (in jiroarc-'-i. AI. 

-''OF. Laimiiaue Alonooraidi', Piiiladelphia. 192.3 (in progro'-). 

■-''.'i’r, L -e-!'. -Idin.i. Lcipiin, 1929 (in prostre"). J. 

I ’4 L'HoniUio jiri’hi^torifjue. Paiie. I9ii3-ll. 
u'’a. Liti. Lwuw, 1922 (in pro-jre'.a). AI. 

- U'. I'l... . L -■ d- l'*Ul (ill pro-oie^^). 

U'ltj. Hat; liaiut. Kanchi. ]‘)2l (in pronre-'l, AI. 

I L" 7 . f.L.iaaKo! Konnl. Yitrerlii*>:s, Hi=torie odi Antikvitefs .Vkademiens. -Stockholm, 
D79-19( 

- M I'uiU'. Leij.zin. 191;» (in pnoore;'). 

1 -■ io JlaTerj.tly .intropologiczno-archeolonic/iie i etnoirraticzne, Krakow, DhS (in 
1, routes'). 

I nil), .Matoriaux pour 1 iii^itoire primitive et riatureUe de Thomme, Pari^. 197n-97. o-m- 
ti.Mied a' L Anthropologie 

I uK'E. Al&'oia,' Bii-siojiliile, The. Cincinnati. 1912-l.'j. 
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I Mathemati'cLf uiid Xatarwi'^i-nrliaftlRli':- BeriiJita uu^ Untiarn. Berlin. I"" >- 

Ba3. 

I il'Jx. IMeddelaii'ieu fr,,ii Xierdi'ka Mu'-et. '^rocklii ilm. I^viT-I'.h i.3. LniiTinund a' F, 
buiPii. 

I 2 Kia. Aleddelandeir fr.,n OateriintlamF inriiinianp^ .ji li Mu'pi F'.rciiiiu. Uam d i 1 ■ 
(ia pr'jrrre'a), IVI. 

211. IMcddeleF'-r mu Damn.trk< Anriiii,.il.ji:i, ( .n.-ukanr-ii, Iv'inT fii, proir -";. M. 

212. Melanfres de la Facultn oriental.-, coatinund a- IMelaiin.-- lie rF'iiiv.'T-i'-' b' 

Joseph. Beyrouth, lPi''d (in proare^i), AI. 

I 211. Melusine. Paris. ISJU-lhOl. 

I 21-'. Jlenioires de I'Acadeniie rciyale belue. Bnu-els. I'li.U (iu pronreS') 

210. Jleiiioires de la SocFte ties Amiipiiaire^ du X'oi'.l. C"pi.iih.‘i_'ei:, I'^SO i\ii 
proare.»), J. 

I 217. JL-inoires de la Socithd i F Anti iropi .hud de Pari'. I'OO-Or. r'anruuied O' Buiietin- 
et Jlemoire' de la Societ.' iVAntliTopole.aie de Pari'. 

217e. Jlemoires de la Societe etlinologic|Ue. de Paris. 1241-.'. 

217x. Jlenioires eomoiuies de I'Acaileuiie royale belue, BrusseB. 12>d-r..ii.l'>. 

Meinoires de la Societe royale du Panada. .2fe under Pniceedinas au'l Tr.in'i 
tiuns of the Pioyal 2i.ciety of Canada. 

I dl' Jlemorias de la Pi. Academia de C'ieucia' y Art.-'. Barcelona. l'ar.''-2'. 

I 2L''H. Jleniorias y Revista de la Sociedad Cientiflca ■■Aiirouii:' Abate. " Mexit u l'.-il2-22. 
219. Jleinorias de la Junta para AnipliacLon de Estudios. etc- . Madrid. r.'14-2L 
22d. Memorias de la Junta 'ine'rior de ExcavaciiiiiC'. en... Madrid. I'lit', (m 
protrress). J. 

221. IMeinorias de la Academia X iriond do Hi'uui.i. i^'uirci. l'‘>2'2, 

221s, Memorie della R. Accademia delie -bcieuze. Rolouna. Ion.', -To, 

222. Memoirs of the AmerFan AnthropMosrical .Society. Lanca'ter. ioi.i.Ti ;iu proar--"’. 

I 22-j. Memoirs of the Ainericju Mu'eum of Xatural Hutory. Xew Ysirk. lonn-lli. 

224. dlemoirs of the Bernirc Pauahi Bisliop Mu'euin, Honolulu, 1''00 I’oi jiri.ere-'i J. 

I 22.0. Jleiuoirs of the Pe.ilM.i.ly Jlii'.'-um. C.imFridue. M.i'S , l.sOU proL'ti -'h J. 

I 22'i. Memoirs of the Asiatic 2ncietv of Benual. Calcutta. 19(>a (in ]irour.:-s~), AI. 

I 227. Memoirs of the South African Institute for Me.heal Research, .Titha.nne-.},urt, rC.". 

(in prooress), J. 

22s. Heinuirs of the Queeii'laud Miueum. Bri'Cane. I'.'lH iPi pr, AI. 

22'-' Memoirs of the Arclueol.ieual 2urvev of [nd'.i, < 'ah utt.i l''l'i 'in pr.iar -s-i. J. 

229r. Memoirs of the Ceolonie,!! .Survi-v of fhe r,rn..i,li.', j, DeiiartmerU of Min -', ( itr.v.vi, 

IfiU-p;. 

M.-"'.o!I"- i -.id iiefoti- the .\iithio,,.>',.,._a-,.I ,f Lm.-i 1 ' 0 > 

I 20". Mis'ioiis Belec', Brussels. I'.inl-aT 
201. Mitra. Vienna, I'.M 1. 

202 Mitteilunneu der aurliroiMiloni'C-l (i.-elFch.'t -u IVh-u, l^sf; pro_r. ss. J. 
I 20.0 MitreiluTm.-.u d-T C.o..]l-, !,.,p fi;.- Frlh\rtle L.-'o^ie, Isj't ,,r ..r, i,;, AI. 

204. alirteiluimen aus deii, oru'-mo. fur Volkeimir ST,..n!.uru !>■ '4 ,in ur.mr.-" J. 
24' Mim, 'lunu.--, d. - Seiidn-.r' fii' 'timU.d’'.-;..- S tti- in > . R, il u 1 '' 's p,, , j_ 
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TukyM. lO-j'i (1!. ] M. 

T 2o'0!. klitti iiunueii ik-- A in Sc il-tain. Ki’ l. I'Mt- 

I'.ti II I. 

J 2o-'a. i\iitr^'iluna>-‘ri Krcii'c’lc'ni-lviaiiiiui'^Mijii k. Arvad.. I'.-HJl-la. 

I 2-; '''. Alittailiitiafii dar \ iird»_T<i'iari''i-Iiaii faf^i-Il'-ckaft. Jk’Hiii. I''n^-l‘a22, 

I "io'^iT. iMlttailuii'anii au< di-iiL PrcjviuZi.iI-AIu^c-jam dcR Prc)\'!i!Z SaLli-Rii. Halia. 

I 2o'’‘. Mirteiluuaen der pralii-Tun^cheii Koiriini-iiini der k. Akad. ANieii. 

I Mitteiluiiaeu au' der madizimM-'he!i Pakultat tier k. L nivei'itat. Tok_vi-i. lyul (in 

jin lara-—). 

I idTE. Mitteilunnen d'T ucunrajihi'i-hea (dc'idl'cliaft in \\ ien. 

I 2oTl:. Mitteilungen der ueosiraplii^chen (ie-elPcIiaft in Uiinclien. 1901-14. 

2;>''. iMcjnoyraiili' of the Dummion Museum. Weliinston. A'.Z.. 1922 (in progre-j). J. 
2.j'(;. iMonoL'Taph,-? of the U.S.A. tlecaloidcal Survey, Wa-hinutou. 1900-3. 

2.'39. Museum Journal. Philadelpliia. 1910 (in proy're.-?.^). J. 

2o9(:. Museum Bulletins of the (.leolouical Survey of the Canadian Department of Mines, 
Ottawa. 191'>-23. 


239v. Xada. Salisbury, S.A.. 1923 (in proure;-!), sent for review. 

24(.i. Xarodna Starina, Zagreb. 1922 (in progre.s.s), M. 

211. Naturalist. Hull, 1901 (in progres.s). M. 

242. Nature. London. lSb9 (in progress). J. 

213. Nature. La. Paris. 190c .» (in progres.s). M. 

I 244. Nederlandsch-Indie oud en nieuw, Amsterdam. 1917-22. 

I 24-3. New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. CVellington. 191S (in progress). 
I 210. New Zealand Jledical Journal. Wellington. 190tt (in progress). 

I 247. Niederlausitzer Mitteilungen. (.liiben, 189<t~1913. 

I 24i'^. Nordi.ske Fortid.sminder, Copenhagen. LS9< 1-1923. 

21.se. North Asia, Moscow, 192.0 (in progress). > 1 . 

I 24c'S'. A'ova Academia* C'.L.C.C;. Natune Curiosoruni. Halle, b'^90-1913. 

A'otizie degli Scavi di Antichit.i . ,SVc under Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
I 2.j(i. Notulen van de Algemiene en Direetievergarderiiig. Batavia, 1S84-1921. 

2.31. N\]and Helsin^rf, irs. l.ssy-'.). 


I 232. (lii/.ccr Fr.igiie. 1022 (in iirogri*"). (M. 

I 2 i.'l. C'c c/a-ii 'iial Pa]ier' of the Bernice Paua hi Bishop Mu'eiiin, Houolulu. 19i_)7-2'>. 

I 23(. (Ojieii (.ourt. C liicago. l.''97~19]c's. 

1 233. < )nentali'eiie~ An.hiv. Leipzig. 1911-13. 

I t c'k (Judheidkuiidige Dieii't in NeilerlaniLch-lndie. Batavia. 1912 (in pr'.igre~^). J. 

■J 7. • 9!ii!ie:.lkiiiidicie M,.il..|i, tjlingi 11 uit ‘-Pdjk.scuu'euin. Leiden. 1907 (in [irogre."). M. 
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I’ali-'tirn' Ex]iLiTatii'n Final. >'■< i^u.iitfrlv '^tari-iin'iit. 

I PalesTina Expini .irioii Furnl Ai" nal. LmiaMn l'.iil-13. 

Papers uf the Peabodv Muaeiim. rami •ndgi. . Ma^a., (in pioare^^). 

Palctontoliiaia Simea. Geoluuii al Survi-y of China. PekiUi;, 19:1') (in ]’ii)ati''^J. J. 
25Se. Palestine Museum Bulletin-. .Jeru-alem. 1937 (in 2)rouress). 

3 Pamatky Archei.ilutricke. Prauue. 1931: (in proyres-), J. 

I 35Sg. Papers and PruceedincTS of the Eoyal tlociety of Tasin.inia. H'jbart. 139.3-1913. 

I 339. Periodical. The. Li.iiidon. 1903 (in progress) 

I 36U. Petermauiis Mitteilungeii, Gotha. 19CMJ-11. 1931. 

I 361. Philippine Journal of Science. Manila. 191u (in progre— ). J. 

I 363. Pojjular Science Monthlv, Xetv York. 1396-19(11. 

I 363. Portugal ein Africa. Lisbon. lS9.j-191i(. 

391. Portugalia. Lisbon. 1399 19dS. 

36.3. Prace i Tlaterialy. Krakow. 193' i (in progre—). 

I 366. Ilpaxei/ia r/r Apy/.itf.oy r/.r,: 'Ertopsia;, Athens, 19(.ll-31. 

367. Prahi-tori-che Blatter. Munich. l9(l3-7. 

367.\. Priihi-tori'che Zeitschrift, Berlin. 1909 (in proitre-s). J. 

I 36S. Pravek. Kojetin. 190.3-11, 1936 (in procre— ). Al. 

I 36S£. Populara Etiiolouiska Skrifter. Stockholm. 1911-13. 

269. Proceedings of the Souetv i.if Biblical Arcluvoh.)gy. London, 1-37.3-1911. now 
merged in .J.R.-A..S. 

370. Prcxn^edings of the Gei.)logi-ts’ .Association. Lonchm. 1S39 (in progre—). J. 

371. Proceeclings of the Roval Society. Louch.ni. 1S6.3 (in j^rogress). J. 

373. Proceedings i.if the Society of .Antiipianes, Loiidi.'u. b'39- 193i,), continued as 
.Antiquaries' .Foiirnal. q.v. 

373. Proceedings of the Prehi'roric Society of East Anglia. Lonilon. 1908 (in progress). 
I 371. Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Gla.sgow. 1S93 (in progress), J. 

I 375. Proceedings of the Poval SociiUy of Edinburgh. 1393 (in progress). J. 

I 376. Proceedings of the Socii-ty of .Antiquaries of Scotland. Edinburgh. 1870 (in 
])Togres-). J. 

376d. Proceedings of the Ruval Ai-admuy of Scieiiees. Amsterdam, f900 (in progress). J. 
I 37t)t;. Proceedings of the Poval Geographical Society. Lomloii. 1S56— 91. 

I 376o. Proci'edings of the Poval Gec)ura|)hical Society of .-Australasia, Adelaide, 1890- 
1909. 

I 376.T. Proceedings of the ( 'anadian Institute. Toronto. 1379 1901. 

I 376m. Proceedings of the Davenport .Ai’aihunv of Scienei's, Daviuiport. Iowa. U.S.A., 
1901- 11. 

I 376P. Proceedings of the Philological Societv. London. 13(3-. 33. 

37iis. Proceeding- of the American As-ociation for rhc .A'lvanceiucnt of Science. Salem, 
Isl.'i-P.KKl. 

377. Proceeding- of the Somcr-.u-hiri’ .Arcli i-ological Societv, Taunton, 1S9.3 (in 
progre--). J. 

I 377i'. Proceeding- of the .Anthropological Societv. L’niviu -it v of Aberdeen. 1399-1908. 
377 f. Proceeding- of tile Roval (.'olonial In-ritiitc. Lonilon. 1369-1913, 
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I 226. Proceeding-; and Tr.in'actioU' or the Nova -Scotia Iii'titiite. Halifax. Is^o iin 

pro2Tes'j. 

I 2''7. Proteediuu^ and Tiaiisactioii^ of the Royal .Society of Cauana. Toront''. Issi' y.:. 
pro;ire>'). J. 

2s2. Przeelad Archeoloaiczny, Poznan. I'dl'.) tin pt'-'ere--/. M. 

I 222m. P'vclie. Loudon. 1923 (in progress]. 

I 222s. Pulilicatio!i> du Pliia-e d'Anthropolo-iie et d Ethuo 2 ra]iIiie. Leningrad. PJ23 (in 
progre^'). 

229. Polyteclinisclie^ Central-Blatt. Leipzig, 124-3-6, 


290. (puirterly Jcutnal i.d tlie Mythic -Society. B-umalore. 192'.) (in progreS'). M. 

291. (ifuarterly Statement of the Palestine E.xjil->ratioii Fund. L-indoii. 1 s7-j (in 

proirre"']. J. 

I 292. Rapport' anuuel'. PlU'hi natmual 'ui'-e. Zurich iiu pto^rc'-'. J. 

2''2( Rapport 'iir rAcrivir-.' ile rAcadernie l.oiui'o.'o d^' .science^. Biidta-Pe't. Is'd- 
1911. 

I 2y2E. Piajiporteii van de Coiiii"ie in NederLiud'ch-Liili..- Voor < lu.lheidkuii lie (In-i- - 
zoek. Tile Haiue. 19(.il-14. 

I 29.'!. Ra"emia cli Stiidi Se"Uali. Ron.-.. Tc'l du ptoare'^;. M. 

I 294. Reccird^ of the Au-rralian Mu'.-iiiii. .''y.iiiev, f,''*] iin [uoare-'l. J. 

29.'i. Reronl-! of the Pa^t. Wa'hinciton. 19ti”i-l:;. 

I 290. Rehcjuarv. The. Loudon. ls9o-19l(9. 

I '297. Rendii onri ilella 1! Accadenda del L m ei. Roine. l'>i>'i i-n pi--aie"'. 

I 29S. Repertoire d'Arr et d’ArcheoloCfie. Paii'. lopi (in ptoare-'l. J. 

I 299. Report-- of the British As'oeiatioii London. i''-31 iii [u'oare"-. 

oiK.l. Report' and Tr,tU'a< tiou' of the r).-voii-:lure A-'ocMt-on. Ph iiioutk. i".> (in 
j-roeress). M. 

I 3i>X'. Report' of tie- ((aii.iilian Arctie E.xjjecliti-jii. loLNis, Utr.iw.o l'd9-2.,. 

SiKiE. Report' of the ArLh.eoIoeioal Survev of Niil-i.i. C.dro. I9ii7-lt0 
I -ji.xjx. Report' of the (Teoloairal ''iirvev --f tiie f aii.idmu De jiarrniei.r of .lliu- -. (.nt-ivc . 
1912 (in 2 >tonre"). 

I PJ)1. Reports of tli-- Peahodv Alii'-'uui. ( '.luihridv . M-i".. H6s (m proarc":. 

I -303. Revista del Archivii Nacioual del Peru, Limi, l92ii-o. 
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I 304. Eevista del Mii-ieii dc la Plata. Biienoi Aire?. 1390 (in proere'' . J. 

I 3ij4e. Eevista Hi->torica del Peru. Lima. 1900-''. 

304?. Eevi?ta de Etnolnoia. ArqiieoL i^ia y Lin 2 ui?tica, 3an Saiv.ve r. I'E! {in 
proure??). J. 

I 30.5. Eevista de Menorca, 3Ialiou. I9il2 (in progress), M. 

300. Eevi?ta di P?iquiatrla y Disciplina? Coiiexa?. Lima. 1923 (in pro 2 re?'’i. M. 

I 307. Eevista de Sciencia? natural-?, Porto. l.-s^O-OS. 

I 303. Eevista do Museu Paulista, Sao Paulo, 1919 (in progress). 

309. Eeviie anthropologique. Pari?. 1911 (in progress), continuation of Revue meiisuell.- 
lie recole d'Anthrojiologie, 189t!)-1910. J. 

Eeviie d'anthropologie, Paris. 187'^-c9, continued as L'Autliropuloaie. 

31(1. Eevue d'etbnograpliie, Paris, 1S82-9. continued a? L'Antliropologie. 

I 311 Re-i-ue lies Etude? ethu-iuiaiiiuipii ? it iologiqiii-s. li.'ib-'a. , oi.rii. leil „? 

Revue d'etlinograpliie et de sociologie. Pans. 191(i-14. 

I 312. Eevue de? tradition? populaire?. lOul-p.i. contimied as Revue d'erLiiugrapiU'' 
et de.s traditions piopulaires. Pari?, 192<i (in progre??), M. 

I 313. Eevue de riiistoire des religions. Pari?. 1900 (in progress). J. 

I 014. Revue prehistorique. Paris, 191>G-1J 
Sl-i). Revue cougolaise. Bru?sel?. 191(>-1-. 

I 313. Revue de rinstitut de Sociologie SoKn , Brussel?. 19'20 (iu progressi. M. 

317. Revue scientific^ue. La, Paris. 1S71-9. 

I 31S. Eevue iuternationale de.s Etude? lia'ijui.-s. San Seliasri.iu. 1922 (in ]’'rogri;"). J. 
I 31 Se. Eevue interuationale de? .'sciences. Pari?. 1S7S-81. 

31Sh. Eevue scientificpie (Revue lose). Paris. 1>94-1902. 

I olS.M. Eevue orientale et .imericaine. Pari?. 1S59 i‘i2. 

31Sr. Eevue neo-scolastique. Louvain. ISO.j-S. 

I 319. Eevue tuni?ienue, Tunis. 1S97-1997. 

320. Eivist.i di antn.ipologia, Ronu-. l''9t (in ptogri-"). J. 

I 321. Rivi?ta archeologica della Provincia di ( onio. Milan. I9id-17. 

I 322. Eivista italiana di Sociologica. Kome. 1^97-1921. 

I 323. Russian .Vnthropological .Toiirtial. .Miix o\v, 19ii| (in progre??i. J. 

324. Saga Book of the Viking Society. London. lS9Ci-1912. 

I 321?. St. -lohn's Card. Margate. l.''99-l922. 

I 32.'i. Sarawak {Museum .Tournal. Singapore. 1911-1;;. 

I 32.5e. Sclile.siens Vorzeit in Bild und Sciirift. Breslau, l9iHt-2t, 

329n. '^lIich'I Ilf l[vgienc run! Pniilie He.iltli. .lolm? Hopkin? I'l iVi-r-itv. Hal: 'C ira. 1919 
(ill progre??). 

I 32oP.. Science of .M.in. Sydui-y, l.?9C:-191;-). 

I 32.'iT. >.unfundet for Xordi'ka Mu?eet'. ^tiickliolm. l;?9;'.-l'.inl . 

.32'). Si iirifti-n der phy? -okou. ( ;e~i-il?i h.ifr. Ki iuig?lierg. l'?9;3-l 912. 

o2 1 . ^c iiweizeri?r lie? Archiv fiir \ i 'lu?rCU!nie. Ba?e]. l9til {m prcigre??i. AI. 

32'. leiice. Xew York. 19nt-l a. 

I 329. ■'science Prr.gtr?' Lon. inn. ?; 1917 (in jirogre??). J. 
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Eej'uit^ of the Toliokii Uiiivi-r'Kv, Sfinlai. r.tl2 lin pi' i^re'^), 

'•■jl. !• ]2E>”r.a. l‘J21 (in M. 

.i2,2, >■ ■’"Toil <k'.ii_r.qniJLdl Md^a/mo. Ediuburyh. (in pr‘i;;re"V J. 

joj. Lfidi,:- Stiitlies. Fri-ornwii. I'.'l!* (in pi-nurr'-). 

j'ji. Sitziinii'l't-rii. Lie iler k. ; Akadeinie dcr 'A i^-.-Ti'idiaftiii in Wien, (in 

pioiir.'"). J. 

I -i.’"!. ''iTziine'l'erii liTe lier Xarurfi'r'Liier-tde^ell-eliaft, i)<irpaT, IKco (in proLire--). J. 

I o3'. ' i'‘l. L;i._al Review. Li'iidou, ISM.iS (ill proer,.--~L M. 

I '-j'i'.K Seurli American i\Ii>dnnaiy klaaazine, Londun, l'.i((i-27. 

1 34". ''nutlierii (.'no- Lou'. Lend' in. l'Ji(9-27. 

I .■;i((E. ''taiin.ir. Belurdde. (in piroure'--). 

o4(ir. .''tatiitical Ee'riiTer-. WL-tern Au-tralia. Perrli. IKIC) (in proarc'^)- 
341. >ubiect Iii'-lex to PeriodicaL. L'.mdon, P>14 lin prnnre"),. J. A: M. 

.342. .'^ii'ldii Xote- and ReeijrcL. Kliartomu. lylS (in procrre-'). M. 

343. .'^ii'inieu Muinai-nun'tiA-hdi-tyk-'ni Aikakauikiria (SMYA). Hel'ingfors, 19(.i7 (in 
prourc’'-). J. 

I 344. 'iveii'ka Landesmal. Uppsala. (in proirn — ). J. 

•j4.j. .''wiatow It, W’cinaw',. i'.»(i4-L3. 

I 346. Tijdiehrift vu'T Indi-che Taal. Laml eii Volkenkumle. Batavia, L6.'^4 (in 
jirop'ress), AI. 

317, Trabalho- da Soi ieda'le PerTiiniiesa di Antropolo'-da e Etiioloaia. Porto. II'IV) (in 
prngre--). M. 

I 34.3. Tran-aetion-: of the Royal iiocietv of Literature. London. 1^92 (in piroare"). J. 

3l'..(. Traniactions and Proceei-liuirs of the Japan (society, Loudon, 1892 (in pirou're'ii). J. 
I 3'(i. Tran-action' of the Eise.’i: Arclneologic-al Society, Colche.ster, 1903 (in procrre^s). 
I o-'l. rran-aetion- of the (lla-ieow Arch.-eoloirical Societv, lS.o9 (in progress). 

I 3 )2. Tran-^actioii' of the Shrop-hire .\ri-h,eological -Socielv. Shrew-iliiirv, lS,8(>-9(>. 

I 3 )2k. rran^action-i of the Hi-'toric Societv of Lancashire and f'heshire, Liverpool, 
I.""'.'!-!;!. 

I 3.i2n. Tran-aetion-; of the South .\frican Pliilo.^ophical Societv, C'ajie Town. 1.^77-1908. 

■3.i2k. Transactions of the Royal (.'anadian In-titute. Toronto, 189(1 (in proorcss). J. 

I 3 >2x. Tran-actions of the Literary and Philosophical Societv of Liverpiool. London, 

].8,s'i- 19(17. 

I 3.>2k. Tr.in-acTion- and Pro( cediiius of the Rov.il Societv of South Australia. Adelaide, 
1882-96. 

o .ri r I r.in'actioiis ami Proi.eedinu's of the Roval Societv of Victoria, (Melbourne, 187 1-88, 
• onriniieil a' Procecdiin.'' of the Royal Societv of Victoria. 

I •.l,'>2r. Tran-acrions of rhi“ Roval Societv of Victoria. Mcllioiirnc. 18.89-1914. 

I •3.j2v, Transaction- and Proreedin<rs of the Xew Zealand Tn-titut'-, WLdliu'atou. X.Z., 
18(,8 (in prou're-s). J. 

1 .'j-.'-j. rrari-ac'Tion- of tlic Roy.al Sue ictv of Edinl'iirirh. l.''i(.3 (in procres.s). J, 

I 3.34. Tran-.icri'.iis (Scientitic) of rlic Royal Socicrv of Dublin. l.XtS-PKfU. 
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ooo. Ti .sit'.ii til Hi' uf Tj.f .ii ''o. it-*v, LoikIoh. 

o-ji'i. Traii'action^ of tlio Pi-jy,_;l iety of South Afrka, Cape Town. lOUS liii 

iiri.ore-"). J. 

I oaT. Traii-aenou-. of the Fijian SoiJ, ry, '^uva. I'.'l t (in pru-ii'io^). 

I o-j'^. Tiaii'actiu!!' of tiie A'iaT:r '^.ir-ierv of -Japan. Yoikiihama. 1S72-1911. 

I 359. Tradii ao. A. Serpa iPurtuiial). l'J('i'-3. 

I oo'.ip. Tranaaetiou^ of the Ke.yal iriah A' .el.-iny. DuMiii; 1S'M-I',iij3. 

350. Unu'ari'ohe Eevue. BuJa-Peat. 

I 301. United Empire. London, I'.tlii (in proirre"). J. 

Univer-aity of California, An'liropolouioal PuhlieatioU'. under Aineticau 

Archa?oloay. 

Uuiverdty of Peuuyvlvania. Anthropological Publication'. S't< under Anthropo- 
logical Publications. 

332e. Univer'ity of Penn'vlvania, Publication' of the Babylonian S(?ction,. Philadelphia,. 
1911-17. 

3b2H. University of Wa'liinaton. Pulilications in Anthropology. 192U (in progress), M. 

3b2K. Univer'ity of Sydney. Science Pa^jcrs. 19uy-2(,). 

363. UpplancU Fornminnenfcireninaers Tidskrift, Upp'ala, 1S69 (in proure"), J. 

I 364. Urgeichichtlicher Anzeioer. Vienna. 1924-.j. 

U.S.A. Geological Survey. .'•Ve under Annual Report', Bulletin', Monographs, and 
Contribution' to North American Ethnolouy. 


366. Verliandelinueu van Imt Bat. <.;eno(,.t'chap, Batavia, 1392 (in proore.s'). 

367. Yerhandlungeu der naturfor'chenden Gc'eHschaft in Ra'cl. lidy (in proorC"). J. 
3tiS. Yeriiftentliehuimen de' Mu'euin' fiir YolkerkimiJe zu Leipzig, 1907-22. 

369. Yeroffentlichungen des YOlkerniU'euin'. Frankfurt a 'M.. 19f>S-ll. 

I 369c'. Yerbfientlichunaim de' provinzialmu'euin' zu Halle, 191S (in proore.s.s). 

370. Yer'lauen van de k. Ak.nlemie van M cteu'chaiipen Amsterdam (in progres'), J. 

.See also under Proceeding' of Royal .\cademy of Sciences, Amsterdam. 

I 370c. Yerslag van den Directeur van ile Kijks Ethiiographiseh Museum te Leiden, 
The Hamie, 1S99-1912. 

I 371. A’ie internationale, La. Pari', 1912-14. 

372. Yille de Genl've. Geneva. 1923. continued a' Genava. 

373. Yjesnik hrvatskoga arkeoloL'ickoua Uruztva, Zagreb, 1S79-1912. 

I 373c. Yolk'kuiide. Deventer. 190(U3. 

I 373 f. Yolkskundliche Zeit'chriften'chau. Leipzig. lOo.j-.i. 

373s. Yolk und Ras'C. Jlunich. 1926 (in juogre's). bv 'ub'i ription. 

374. M iadomo'ci Arch.eologiezne, M ar'aw, 1920 (in progres'). J. 

• M.'). ’'•Viener Prahi'tori'che Zeit'i lirlft. Yienna. 1914 (in progres'l. J. 

I b 6. M is'en'chaftliche Mjtteilungeu aus Bo'nieu und Herzegowina. Vienna, 1S93-1912. 
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I iTT. i'iner. '>rockli..>im. liii prouiess). J. 

I Zeit-eiiiiit Jer deiit^i Leu M-jr_;eiiIaaa-(4e-reii«e;^jfr. Leipzig. (in [irezre^^i J. 

37;i ZeitecLrift fur ErLuuluuie. 15erliu, l^uy iin prou'reu-), J, 

Zrit^chrift fill- Eitiut-lioreiieu-Si'rarheu, Eer'iiii, lyil (lu proirre"!, Ky 'iil.-i rp.ti _ , 
3rl. ZeiticLrift fiir Deiuourupiiie uu'i SratEtik .ler .Tuiieii. B-riin. 10iV>-i4. 
oi-. Zeit^chrift fur iMierpLulezie iiiul Aiitnropi lizzie, ^rurrz.irr. l^O'y (iu propre^^i. J. 
■j'z’L). ZeiticLrift fur A’olkerp'ycLuluuie uu I Suziuiozie. Luipziz. Iy23 liu p^ogre^') M. 
O'f Zeit'cLrift fill ( irt'iiamf-ii-For'f Luim. iM iiiicL. 

I or" . Zt^irscLrift ile? AVreim fur rLeial'ulie uiel "'Ve^tf ilueLij Vi,'ik<kiuul*'. EU'erfell. 

(in prri 2 re?j>. iVI. 

3"i. ZLiwtva Sturina. Sr. Peter'l'ur-. llJOj-lL. 
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Aai'iHi (Switzerland), 15-1. 

Abeideen, 277c. 

Abu (Finland), 2. 

Accra, 1.3S. 

Adelaide, 27dG, 3.'52 r. 

Alnwick, HOe. 

Ani'terdam, 1.3bE. I.j2, 2' 'i i 2U. 27v;-. 37". 
Anduver. U.S.A.. 96g. 

Antananarivu (3Iada^'a^eai 2S. 

Atheiib, 22, -12, 2b0. 

Baltimore, U.S.A., 177, 2i.O, 32uH. 
Bangalore, 290. 

Bangkok, 189. 

Barcelona, 13, 13, 7.jH, 218. 

Ba<el, .327, -367. 

Batavia, 66, 2-30, 2-56, 316, -366. 

Belgrade, .310e. 

Bergen. 63. 

Berkeley, Ca., 7. 

Berlin. 61. 121s, 210 h, 233. 233s. 2'.7 a. 

379. 330, 3>1. 

Bern. 133. 

Beyrouth, 212 . 

Bh.uularkar. 19. 

Bologna, 221s, -331. 

Bombay. 23x, 111, 179. Ul. P'lt,.. 

Bone (.Vlgeria), 90r. 

Ibotuu. 23. 2'^1. 

Bre'lau. 6g. 32.3e. 

Bri'bane. 22'. 

Bran>wiek. 17, 137. 

Bru"el<. 13, 21, 21 k. 90. 9!. '.'2. '.O, ;.‘up. 

1132, 103h, 118. 213, 217.\, 2-3". .113, oBi. 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., 175. 

Bucarest. '^1. 

Bud.i-Pest. 29. 39.\i. 6.6'. tcr. 292c, 360. 
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■ Biten.-o Aiie', 17 e, 17g. 73, -301 . 
Buiawavo, 283. 

(.aiio. ''Ok, 96r. 99, 10.3 d, -SOOe. 
bakurra. 23c. 122. 180. 190, 226, 229, 2'1 
i.ainbriilge, 21 t. 169. 

< . ii.i'iidge. Ala-'.. 223, 238, 301. 
b'ape Town. 332g, 356. 

(.'helmsford. 123. 

Chicago 21 k, 21r, 130, LSOd, 251. 

Urn innati. U.S.A., 21h, 210e. 

(■■okhesrer, 3.50. 

I'c.Iombo, 13s. 109, 110, 1.67. 

(.'opeiihagen, 211. 216, 21S. 

Danzig. 11. 

Davenport. U.S.A., 27tiM. 

Dax (France), 97. 

Demerara. 193. 

Devouter (Hollaml), 373c. 

Dorpar (Fsrhonia). 3. 33-5. 

Ike-don, 151. 2.3-5h. 

I>ab!iii. 171. 27.6, 279, 351, 359 p, 

Ediiibnigli. 275, 276, 332, 35-3. 

Hiberfeld, 3.'5. 

Florence 52. 

Frankfurt a Al., 369. 

Freetotvn. 333. 

Keiicva. .5(j. 131. 372. 

Diesson (He— e). 111. 

Cla.-gow. 271. .351. 

(Joree .'Senegal). 21s. 

Bcttlia. 2606 

(.!uben (D.-rinany), 217. 
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Hague, Tlie, 292£. STOr. 

Halifax (X.S.), 

Halle, 151, 235r. :iH'U . 

Hamburg, 231. 
flaiioi (CMna), Our. 

Helsingfors, tiox. 12bF. 131. 251, 31.3. 
Hobart, 25br;. 

HoikjIuIu, 9Uf. 221. l'.53. 

Hull, 211. 

Imi'brurk. 5,5. 

Java, 119. 

.Jena. InT. 

.Terii'ali'iu. 2.5.''e. 

Johanue'bura. 52 227 

Kliart'iUiii. 312. 

Kiel (Hi.l'tein), 2.3.5 .^r. 

Krijetin (Jlrjiavia) 2b''. 

Koniefsbers (Prue^ia), .32';. 

Krakow, lil.'l. 105. 2i'9. 2b5. 

Laliore. 2.jP, Lrb, 

Lancaster. U.S A., llts 222. 

Leiden. 11b, 102. 257. 

J..eipzi2. 15. 10. ."ifK. b,5. 14.5 .\r, 1,57. 15.5. 
20.3.\i, 205. a.33. opj. .35.5, 373^-. 
.37d. 3.52 d. 

Leniberu. Sn Lwow. 

Leningrad. 1.5o. 2.5,5,. Sceolio .St. Peter— 
bur a. 

Lima. 113. 31)3 , 301e. .3(tb, 

Lisbon, 15. .5.3. 56, 71, 263. 264. 

Liverpool, Lb. 135, ,352e. 

London. 1 e, 14. 1.5k. 20. 24x. 2.5k. 31d. .3.;, 
40. 41, 5.5. 67. 70. 50. ,50. ,5.3. 0 1. 1 1 1, 1 1 Id, 
12nE, 120s. 121. 12.5V. 126. 132, 13.5. 
1.39, 140c, 145. 14, s,,. ibO. 161. 162. 16.3. 
161.165,106. 167. 17o. 171. 1 ''^Or. 101.\, 
197c. 109, 202. 2 .).5'. 229 g. 242. 257,. 
2.59 . 269. 270. 271. 272. 273, 276e, 276p, 
277f. 2,5,5.\i, 291, 290, 209. 324, 320. 33,5. 
.330, .340. 3 41. 34.5, 319^ .3,32.v. 3.;.3. .g,-,]. 
Louvain. 31, Sr. 

Lund (.Sweden), 140. 

Lwi'jw (Poland), 55. 2(t5. 

L\ ons, 05. 


MadrU'. 23il, 2,5n. 

JIadnd. 4, 219, 22 d. 

Jlahoii (Minorea). .3o5, 

Jlaueiie'ter. 173. 

-Maiul.i. 2';l. 

Jlarnaro. .57. 324' 

M.-ib, luruo. 2'). OtiD. 2 ■'■3. .352r. .3,520. 

51, .I-;, I >.5.61 
He L.z. 1 ,-tE, 1.)5 r. 

Me.xpi.-o. 12. 7". 74. 125 21''n, 

Mnali. .321, 

H'.lw.iu.v-,.,.- b'.s._4 , 25. , 

H'pH'uc (Au'tn.u. 3o. 

.M,.w .-w. ]M-p 14' I. ot'E. 323. 

JLiukh. >■,, T. i.55M. 237i:.. 2o7. 373'. .a'l. 

Xelielutel. 9'. 

X, whavea. Tb.^.A . 27. 17'. 

Xew Plynioiiri!. X.Z.. 194. 

Xc-.v Ye.rlc, 3't 9 i5h. 112. 116, 125', 145, 
1 17. 17b. 10, iH, 223. 262. 32" 

A '.ronioerii. 1. 

<.»tr..uva. 22'<£, 239(. . 3 a)c. SoOx. 

Pal.-rm, J.3 oh, 

Pari', I'i, 'iUK 32. 39s. 's. ^0, 06x. 96 t. 
loO. 101. 124, 1.36. 140X. 196. 197. 204. 
210. 214. 217. 217e. 243. 295. .300. 310, 
311. 312. 313. 314. 017. 31, 5e, SHh. 
31 '.M, 371. 

P.irma. 76. 

Patna. 23e. 

Pekimr. 25 , 'd, 

Perth (Australia). 34i)p.. 

4dul,idelpiiia, 31, 90v, 2 o.3f, 239, ^--O, .362e. 
idytiioutli, .3o(.>. 

Port JLjre-'by (A'eu (Tiun.-a), .35. 

Port'). 307. 317. 

Poznan (Poland), 2". 

Praguiu .33. los. 252. 25sr. 

l)mro (Lima, lor). 72. 75 f. 221. 

Raur In. 1 ' 4. 2< I'i. 
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